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The  Author's  Autobiography  is  here  preceded  by  the 
accounts  which  he  printed  of  his  own  church,  and  the  old 
Presbyterian  congregation  from  which  its  founders  seceded. 

The  Editor  has  added  to  what  the  Aiithor  wrote  an 
account  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life,  a  few  circum- 
stances of  his  history,  and  some  remarks  in  delineation  of 
his  character  ;  but  the  additions  consist  chiefly  of  notices 
of  his  opinions,  and  the  methods  which  he  adopted  in  his 
ministerial  life,  or  which,  haAdng  been  established  in  his 
church  before  his  time,  assisted  and  guided  him.  These 
details,  it  is  presumed,  will  have  interest  for  some  in  his 
denomination,  when  they  think  of  the  exj^erience  which 
he  had  of  the  Congregational  system,  the  care  with  which 
he  studied  its  theory  and  its  working,  the  zeal  with  which 
he  expounded  and  defended  its  pi-incij)les  through  the  press, 
and  the  degree  of  usefulness  and  respect  which  his  congre- 
gation attained  under  his  pastorate.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  similar  account. 

The  Author's  account  of  his  wi'itings  is  completed  ;  and 
afterwards  a  synopsis  is  given  of  the  subjects  which  they 
embraqe.  A  few  remarks  are  then  hazarded  on  him  as  a 
speaker,  preacher,  and  writer. 

The  Editor  has  not  attempted  a  memoir  of  him,  or  any 
criticism  upon  his  writings,  or  any  disqiiisitions  suggested 
by  the  events  of  his  life  ;  so  that  he  does  not  go  over  the 
same  ground  with  Mr  Dale,  excejot  on  two  points.  The 
pages  referred  to  in  the  one  case  were  most  readily  with- 
drawn on  the  first  personal  remonstrance  respecting  them  ; 
but  this  was  after  the  appearance  of  the  editions  by  which 
the  book  is  chiefly  known  ;  and  it  appears  therefore  still 
necessary  to  reprint  the  defence  of  the  Author's  theology. 
The  other  question  has  still  greater  importance,  and  as  it 
seemed  to  the  Editor  could  not  be  properly  dealt  with  ex- 
cept in  the  present  volume. 

The  Author's  sketches  of  several  of  his  friends  follow 
what  he  wrote  respecting  himself,  according  to  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  memoir  of  Mr  Jay,  of  which  he  was  joint 
editor. 
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Several  smaller  pieces  are  also  given  with  signatures  and 
paging  indicating  their  places  in  other  volumes ;  but  most  of 
them  may  perhaps  be  as  fitly  read  in  connection  with  the 
Autobiography.  The  Bible  Society  speech  could  scarcely  be 
omitted  after  the  Author's  notice  of  it.  Without  the  letters 
on  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  United  States  the  Author's 
views  would  not  have  been  completely  expressed.  The  paper 
in  reference  to  Students  of  Divinity  was  WTitten  at  the 
request  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  he  afterwards 
volunteered  a  letter  to  the  same  effect  to  the  Council  of  New 
College,  London.  The  former  is  reprinted  at  length,  with 
the  insertion  of  parts  of  the  latter,  properly  distinguished. 
The  passages  relating  to  the  same  particulars  are  placed  toge- 
ther, and  the  reader  will  notice  that  the  difference  between 
them  consists  in  the  increased  solemnity  with  which  the  more 
mature  thoughts  are  conveyed  or  illustrated. 

The  notices  of  biographies  of  a  minister's  daughter  and  a 
preceptress  complete  the  fourth  volume  by  pourtraying  addi- 
tional characters.  The  Preface  to  the  abridged  edition  of 
Clrristian  Fellowship  shews  the  spirit  in  which  the  Author 
had  made  the  statements  and  strictures  which  brought  down 
on  himself  and  his  denomination  so  many  hostile  remarks. 
The  letter  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Retiring  Pastor's  Fund 
suggested  what  will  be  the  best  possible  endowment  of  our 
chapels,  if  it  be  only  applied  as  he  intended  it,  in  the 
relief  of  important  congregations  and  not  in  pensions  to 
TQen  who  ought  never  to  have  been  in  the  ministry,  or  who 
have  wasted  their  lives  in  little  towns  which  will  never 
decently  support  a  pastor,  and  serve  only  to  make  the 
Congregational  system  contemptible  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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ACCOUNT    OF    THE 

CHURCH  AND  CONGREGATION  ASSEMBLING 
IN  CARRS  LANE  BIRMINGHAM 

FEOM   THE 

"HISTORY  OF  PROTESTANT  NONCONFORMITY  IN  BIRMINGHAM." 


Nonconformity  has  ever  flourished  most  iu  our 
manufacturing  districts,  where  the  people  are  more 
independent  than  in  the  small  towns  and  rural  districts, 
and  less  under  the  power  of  the  higher  classes.  Bir- 
mingham forms  no  exception  to  this  general  rule,  as  the 
sequel  will  show. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  even  to  attempt  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  (which  if  it  did  not 
spi'ing  up  greatly  increased  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.,)  extended  itself  to  this  town,  and 
whether  amongst  its  manufacturers  there  were  any  who 
had  read  the  books  and  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  such 
men  as  Cartwright  and  other  advocates  of  further  reform 
in  church  government ;  or  whether  there  were  any  from 
among  them  who,  preferring  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  to  the  comforts  of  their  native  countrj', 
fled  like  the  exiles  of  the  Speedwell  and  the  Mayflower 
to  the  wilds  of  America.  That  there  may  have  been 
such  is  not  improbable,  since  from  the  time  of  Henry 
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VIII.  there  were  many  of  them  scattered  through  the 
country. 

When  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parlia- 
ment commenced  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Bir- 
mingham took  up  warmly  the  cause  of  the  latter.  Cla- 
rendon in  his  history  of  what  he  designates  "  The  Great 
Rebellion/^  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  says, 
"  The  circuit  in  which  it  was  fought,  being  very  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  Lord  Say  and  the  Lord  Brooke, 
was  the  most  eminently  corrupted  of  any  in  England :" 
by  which  he  means  the  most  disaffected  to  the  king. 
He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  Birmingham,  and  affirms, 
"that  it  was  so  generally  wicked  that  it  had  risen  upon 
small  parties  of  the  king's  soldiers,  and  killed  or  taken 
them  prisoners  and  sent  them  to  Coventry,  declaring 
more  personal  malice  to  his  majesty  than  any  other 
place. '^  Now  as  the  royal  cause  and  episcopacy  were 
almost  identical,  and  the  town  of  Birmingham  was 
generally  alienated  from  Charles,  we  are  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  it  must  have  been  equally  disaffected  to  the 
established  church,  and  must  have  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  parliament  in  abolishing  it. 

Baxter,  in  his  "  Life  and  Times,"  says,  "  The  gar- 
rison of  Coventry  consisted  half  of  citizens  and  half  of 
country  men  :  the  country  men  were  such  as  had  been 
forced  from  their  own  dwellings,  the  most  religious  men 
of  the  parts  round  about,  especially  from  Birmingham, 
Sutton  Coldfield,  &c.  These  were  men  of  great  sobriety 
and  soundness  of  understanding  as  any  garrison  heard 
of  in  England."  This  is  another  proof  of  the  prevalence 
of  nonconformist  principles  at  that  time  in  our  town, 
and  also  a  fine  testimony  to  their  piety,  their  intellect, 
and  their  general  .-lood  conduct. 
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That  nonconformity  existed  in  Birmingham  at  and 
perhaps  before  this  time,  though  it  moved  for  fear  of 
the  law  somewhat  stealthily,  is  not  unlikely,  for  in  an 
old  tract,  entitled  "  Prince  Rupert's  burning  love  to 
England  discovered  in  Birmingham's  flames,  &c./' 
printed  in  1613,  it  is  said  the  royalist  soldiers  having 
assaulted  a  Mr  Whitehall  a  minister,  who  had  long  been 
a  lunatic,  and  held  Jewish  opinions ; 

"They  asked  hiin  if  he  would  have  quarter:  he  answered  to  this, 
or  like  purpose,  he  scorned  quarter  from  any  Popish  armies,  or 
soldiers ;  whereupon,  they,  supposing  him  to  be  Mr  Roberts,  of  Bir- 
mingham, did  most  cruelly  mangle  and  hack  him  to  death ;  and  found 
certain  idle  and  foolish  papers  in  his  pocket,  which  they  spared  not 
to  divulge  (as  they  thouglft  to  the  Roundheads'  infamy),  and  so  went 
insulting  up  and  down  in  the  town,  that  they  had  quartered  their 
minister;  out  of  whose  bloody  hands  the  Lord  delivered  him  a  little 
before  the  town  was  assaulted,  and  blessed  be  God  he  is  neither  slain 
nor  hurt."  In  another  place  the  narrative,  speaking  of  the  calamities 
which  the  people  of  Birmingham  had  suffered,  thus  proceeds,  "  Their 
minister  is  driven  from  home,  detained  from  all  employment,  and 
deprived  of  all  his  maintenance,  besides  his  many  losses  by  fire  and 
plundering;  and  till  these  parts  be  cleared,  small  hopes  of  his  safe 
return,  being  so  much  maligned,  and  threatened  by  the  Cavaliers,  and 
the  domineering  anti  guard  left  in  Birmingham.  The  people  that  are 
left  are  fed  with  such  rayling  sermons  as  one  Orton,  curate  to  parson 
Smith,  the  antient  pluralist,  can  afford  them,  rankly  tempered  with 
the  malignanc}^  of  his  owne  distempered  spirit." 

In  another  tract,  printed  also  in  1643,  entitled  "  A  Letter  writtcti 
from  Walsall  b}'  a  worthy  gentlemen  to  his  friend  in  Oxford,  concern- 
ing Burmingham,"  speaking  of  the  same  circumstances  the  writer 
says,  "  One  thing  more  1  heard  uf  at  the  taking  of  Burmingham, 
which  made  some  impression  with  me,  which  was  the  death  of  a 
minister,  killed  presently  after  the  entry  of  the  soldiers  into  tlie 
toune.  But  it  is  alleged  he  told  the  soldier  who  killed  him,  that  tlie 
King  was  a  perjured  and  Papistical  King,  and  that  he  had  rather  die 
than  live  under  such  a  king,  and  that  he  did  and  would  fight  against 
him ;  and  that  in  his  pocket,  after  his  death,  were  found  some  papers 
sufiicient  to  make  one  beliove  the  man  was  either  mad  or  one  of  the 
new  enthusiasts."     "  And   surely,   whatever   the  principles  of  their 
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teachers  may  be,  the  conclusions  made  by  their  disciples  are  very 
strange.  One  of  the  best  sort  of  their  prisoners  here,  being  discoursed 
withall  concerning  his  taking  up  armes  in  that  manner,  considering 
his  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supi'emacy,  pereniptoi-ily  answered,  he 
never  did  nor  never  vrould  take  these  oaths." 

From  this  account  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  at  the 
time,  Smith  was  rector  of  St.  Martin's,  and  Orton  his 
curate,  and  that  Roberts  was  the  pastor  of  a  congregation 
of  dissenters  from  the  established  church,  but  of  what 
denomination  nothing  remains  to  shew.  These  despised 
and  persecuted  Puritans  met,  no  doubt  in  some  hired 
room,  for  as  yet  no  place  of  worship,  otherwise  than  the 
parish  church,  had  been  erected. 

Smith  was  succeeded  in  the  rectory  of  St,  Martin's 
by  Mr  Samuel  Wills.  This  change  was  in  all  proba- 
bility effected  by  the  intervention  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  for  trying  and  ejecting  scandalous 
and  incompetent  ministers.  Dr.  Calaray,  in  his  Noncon- 
formists' Memorial,  gives  the  following  account  of  Mr 
Wills : 

"  He  was  born  at  Coventrj',  and  first  called  to  the  ministry  at 
Croxal  in  Staffordshire.  Being  driven  from  thence  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  war,  he  removed  to  London,  and  was  chosen  at  Great  St.  Helen's, 
where  he  spent  a  considerable  time  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  hi.s 
hearers.  The  people  of  Birmingham  being  destitute,  Mr  Simeon 
Ashe  recommended  Mr  Wills  to  them.  There  he  had  a  large  con- 
gregation, many  of  whom  were  very  intelligent  and  pious  people, 
and  very  diligent  in  searching  the  scriptures.  He  continued  with 
them  twenty  j'ears  in  great  reputation  for  his  probity,  wisdom,  and 
seriousness,  till  the  year  1660  or  1661,  when  one  Mr  Slater,  an  apo- 
thecary, encouraged  by  the  alterations  expected  from  the  Eestora- 
tion,  pretended  a  claim  under  the  widow  of  the  former  incumbent. 
Though  the  Court  of  Arches  had  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
Mr  Wills'  title,  j^et  partly  by  fraud  and  more  by  foice,  this  apothe- 
cary got  possession  of  the  church,  and  became  preacher  there.*     Mr 

*  Slater  could  not  have  long  retained  his  ill-gotten  pulpit,  as  we 
find   from   that   rancorous  and   most   mendacious    work,   "  W^alker's 
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Wills  being  of  a  calm,  peaceable  temper,  thought  not  fit  to  contend 
any  more,  but  contented  himself  to  preach  in  Deritend  chapel  at  one 
end  of  the  town.     Some  time  after  a  process  was  instituted  against 

Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,"  that  in  1665  the  Rev.  John  Eiland,  A.M. 
was  inducted  to  the  living  of  St.  Martin's.  This  gentleman  was  the 
lineal  ancestor  of  another  John  Riland,  whom  God  in  his  great  good- 
ness sent  to  this  town  a  little  more  than  a  century  after,  I  mean  the 
former  minister  of  St.  Mary's  chapel,  and  the  father  of  the  present 
much-esteemed  and  beloved  minister  of  the  chapel  connected  with  the 
Magdalen  Asylum.  Of  this  venerable  archdeacon  of  Coventi-y  and 
Eector  of  St.  Martin's  I  find  the  following  beautiful  account  in 
Walker,  drawn  up  probably  by  Mr  Riland's  son  ;  "  He  was  very 
constant  in  his  meditations  and  devotions,  both  public  and  private, 
which  he  delivered  with  tltat  plainness  and  simplicity  of  speech  and 
deportment,  that  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  unnatural 
and  forced  flights  and  enthusiastic  raptures.  There  was  such  a  strict 
and  universal  holiness  in  his  life  and  conversation,  that  he  is  now 
called  at  Birmingham  '  That  holy  man.'  He  was  so  very  affable  and 
humble  that  he  never  passed  by  any  one  without  some  particular 
regard  and  friendly  salutation.  He  was  such  a  lover  of  peace  that  he 
laboured  much  for  it ;  and  when  he  could  not  persuade  those  that 
were  at  variance  to  abate  any  thing  of  the  height  of  their  demands,  he 
many  times  deposited  the  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  that  he  might 
make  one  of  two  contending  parties.  He  was  so  charitable  that  he 
carried  about  a  poor  box  with  him,  and  never  reckoned  himself  poor 
but  when  that  was  empty;  and  it  was  not  a  single  charity  he  gave 
them,  because  he  not  only  fed  their  bodies,  but  their  souls  ;  for  when 
he  gave  them  a  dole  of  bread  in  the  church,  he  called  them  together, 
and  then  framed  a  discourse  to  them  particularly  suited  to  their 
circumstances  :  and  indeed  his  exhortations  on  these  occasions  were 
so  excellent  and  edifying,  that  several  of  the  chief  inhabitants  came 
to  hear  them,  and  went  away  as  well  satisfied  with  these  as  the  poor 
with  the  bread."  From  this  simple  and  beautiful  narrative  we  would 
hope  that  St.  Martin's  was  favoured  with  a  successor  to  Mr  Wills  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  that  good  man.  That  parish  seems  marked 
out  by  God  for  special  favour,  for  in  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moseley,  its 
last  incumbent,  it  possessed  one  of  the  most  holy  and  conscientious 
clergymen  in  the  land,  and  in  its  present,  [Dr.  Miller]  one  of  the  most 
devoted,  faithful,  and,  I  rejoice  to  add,  successful  of  pastors.  May 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Martin's  know  this  the  day  of  their  merciful 
visitation. 
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liim  at  Lichfield  court,  and  he  was  cited  thither  for  not  readuig  the 
Common  Prayer,  though  it  was  not  yet  enjoined.  To  avoid  the  per- 
secution he  removed  a  little  way  into  the  Worcester  diocese.  He 
afterwards  had  many  removals,  particularly  by  the  Corporation  Act. 
For  some  time  he  was  in  Coventry,  where  he  was  chosen  by  the 
people  who  belonged  to  Dr.  Bryan,  and  preached  thei*e  till  some 
unquiet  people  drove  him  away.  His  last  remove  was  to  his  son's 
house  in  Shropshire,  a  pious  worthy  conformist.  He  died  May  14, 
1684,  ag-ed  73.     He  was  a  sedate,  quiet,  peaceable,  able  divine." 

Whether  during  the  ministry  of  Mr  Wills  there  were 
any  bodies  of  professing  Christians  who  lield  separate 
worship  in  this  town,  is  not  certain,  though  by  no 
means  improbable.  The  sects  and  parties  into  which 
the  religious  community,  during  the  Commonwealth, 
Avas  divided,  were  so  numerous  and  so  widely  diffused 
over  the  country,  tliat  it  is  likely  some  of  them  were  to 
be  found  in  Birmingham.  Mr  Baxter  continually  refers 
to  the  "  Separatists,  Sectaries,  and  Anabaptists,"  as  he 
calls  them,  and  speaks  of  them  with  considerable  acri- 
mony. By  these  he  meant  such  pei'sons  as  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  order  and  discipline  set  up  by  the 
Parliament  after  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  and  as 
there  were  many  of  them,  according  to  his  account,  at 
Stourbridge,  Sedgley,  Dudley,  and  other  places  round 
Birmingham,  it  may  be  well  supposed  there  were  some 
of  them  here  also.  The  ministry  of  such  a  man  as  Mr 
Wills,  however,  would  tend  much  to  keep  down  this 
sectarian  spirit,  and  if  there  were  any  in  the  town 
who  were  under  its  influence,  they  were  in  all  pro- 
bability at  length  absorbed  into  his  congregation.  This 
holy  man  and  his  flock  were  nonconformists  only  so  far 
as  relates  to  episcopacy  and  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
for  as  he  was  invested  with  his  living  and  retained  in  it 
by  the  power  and  authority  of  the  state,  he  was  a  con- 
formist to  a  churcli  sustained  by  a  secular  arm.     The 
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twenty  years'  scriptural  and  faithful  ministrations  of 
such  a  man  must  have  prepared  his  flock  not  only  to 
feel  his  expulsion  as  a  bitter  calamity,  but  to  follow 
him  in  his  views  of  religion  and  in  his  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

As  Birmingham  was  neither  a  borough  nor  corporate 
town,  it  did  not  come  within  the  provisions  and  prohi- 
bitions of  ''The  Five  Mile  Act,"  and  was  therefore  the 
resort  of  many  of  the  ministers  who  were  ejected  from 
the  neighbouring  places.  These  were  Mr  Bladon  vicar 
of  Alrewas,  Mr  Wilsby  rectoj  of  Womborn,  Mr  Baldwin 
vicar  of  Clent,  Mr  Fincher  of  Weduesbury,  Mr  Brookes 
of  Hints,  Dr.  Long  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and  Mr 
Turton  of  Rowley  Regis,  all  in  the  county  of  Stafford ; 
Mr  Bryan  vicar  of  Allesley  Warwickshire,  Mr  Bell 
vicar  of  Polesworth,  Mr  Basset  of  the  same  county, 
Mr  Fisher  rector  of  Thornton-in-the-Moor  Cheshire, 
and  Mr  Hildersham,  rector  of  West  Felton  Shropshire. 

What  a  fellowship  of  suffering,  of  patience,  and  of 
sentiment,  must  these  noble,  but  silenced  confessors 
have  held  in  this  their  Patmos,  and  how  must  their 
presence  and  conversation,  their  prayers  and  their  coun- 
sels, have  contributed  to  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints  whom  they  found  of  like  views  here  !  We  can 
easily  imagine  what  solemn  seasons  of  devout  intercourse 
they  would  stealthily  hold,  while  the  storm  of  persecu- 
tion was  rolling  over  them,  and  they  knew  not  but  the 
next  flash  from  the  thunder  cloud  would  strike  the 
house  in  which  they  were  assembled;  and  we  can 
scarcely  help  wishing  we  knew  the  spots  which  they  had 
moistened  with  their  tears  and  consecrated  by  their 
prayers.  Honour  to  their  memory !  The  righteous 
shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
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At  length  the  hour  of  deliverance  drew  near.  The 
indulgence  granted  first  by  Charles  II.  and  afterwards  by 
James  II.  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  Popish 
views  and  designs,  was,  whatever  was  its  object  and 
motives,  the  dawn  of  religious  liberty  to  the  persecuted 
Nonconformists.  Among  the  rest  who  came  forth  from 
their  hiding  places  were  the  dissenters  of  Birmingham. 
These,  upon  the  declaration  of  religious  liberty  by 
Charles,  licensed  a  room  for  public  worship  in  which 
Mr  Fisher  preaphed.  This  gentleman,  says  Calamy, 
was  first  of  all  turned  out  of  the  living  at  Shrewsbury 
with  Mr  Blake,  for  not  taking  the  engagement  against 
the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  afterwards 
rector  of  Thornton-in-the-Moor,  whence  in  1682  he  was 
cast  out  and  silenced.  He  was  an  old  man,  an  able 
preacher,  and  of  a  godly  life.  He  lived  many  years  in 
Birmingham,  and  died  there.  He  printed  a  sermon 
"  On  honouring  the  King,"  dated  "  From  my  study  at 
Birmingham,  March  10,  1673." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  indulgence  granted  by 
James,  in  1687,  that  any  regularly  organized  society, 
of  which  we  have  any  account,  was  formed.  The 
congregation  then  chose  for  their  minister  Mr  Turton, 
who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  ejected  from 
Rowley  Regis.  Of  this  excellent  man  Calamy,  in  his 
Nonconformists'  Memorial,  gives  the  following  particu- 
lars :  "  When  he  had  almost  brought  himself  to  the 
grave,  by  hard  study  and  labour  in  ministerial  work,  his 
ejectment  gave  him  some  ease,  and  was  a  means  of 
recovering  his  health  and  strength.  He  afterwards 
preached  frequently  in  churches  and  chapels,  as  he 
had  opportunity,  but  chiefly  in  private  houses,  and  at 
length  became  pastor  to  one  of  the  dissenting  congrega- 
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tions  at  Birmingham^  where  he  died  in  1716."  From 
the  last  paragraph  in  this  account^  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  at  this  time  another  congregation  in  the  town, 
though  no  particulars  concerning  it  are  upon  record, 
which  may  have  been  the  body  that  met  in  Meeting- 
house yard,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  the  sequel. 

The  glorious  Revolution  followed  within  a  year  after 
James's  declaration  of  indulgence  ;  and  in  another  year 
the  Toleration  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  that  great 
charter  of  religious  liberty,  was  passed.  In  this  year  a 
spot  of  ground  was  obtained"  by  Mr  Turton  and  his 
flock,  almost  within  reach  of  the  shadow  of  St.  Martin's 
steeple,  and  a  place  of  worship  was  erected  on  the  site, 
where  now  stands  the  Old  Meeting.  This  was  the  first 
place  ever  erected  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  for  any 
other  worship  than  that  which  is  conducted  in  the  parish 
church.  It  is  pretty  evident  from  the  situations  selected 
that  the  Nonconformists  of  those  days  deemed  it  inexpe- 
dient to  be  too  obtrusive  in  the  use  of  their  recently  ac- 
quired liberty,  as  all  the  first  meeting-  houses  of  diff'ereut 
denominations  were  in  rather  obscure  retreats,  and  pro- 
bably veiled  by  small  streets  or  front  buildings  from 
public  notice.  Dudley-street,  the  Inkleys,  and  Pinfold- 
street  on  one  side,  and  Worcester- street  as  it  then  was 
on  the  other,  formed,  if  this  indeed  were  the  motive,  a 
sufficient  screen  to  prevent  the  new  erection  from  being 
too  provocative  to  the  eye  of  religious  bigotry. 

Mr  Turton's  ministry  appears  to  have  been  emi- 
nently successful,  and  the  number  of  Nonconformists 
was  rapidly  augmented  in  Birmingham.  Mr  Wreford, 
in  his  "  Sketch,''  says,  "  At  this  period  and  for  a  long 
time  after  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of 
the  town  were  dissenters."     And  he  also  states  that  the 
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population  consisted  of  about  ten  thousand.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  he  is  a  little  mistaken  in  his  statistics, 
both  as  regards  the  population  of  the  town  and  the 
increase  of  dissenters,  giving  too  high  a  number  for 
each.  Hutton  makes  the  population  to  be  only  about 
eight  thousand ;  and  it  appears  not  very  likely  that  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  even  these  were  dissenters ;  for  if 
this  were  the  case  they  would  have  needed  more  accom- 
modation for  public  worship  than  they  appear  to  have 
possessed. 

The  first  annoyance  and  disturbance  which  the  Non- 
conformists of  this  town  experienced,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Toleration  Act,  occurred  in  the  year  1715,  when, 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Tory  rage  was  kindled 
against  the  dissenters  as  the  most  zealous  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The  Old  Meet- 
ing-house was  attacked,  and  the  interior  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship  afforded  no  check  to  the 
passions  of  the  mob,  for  these  scenes  of  violence  occurred 
on  the  Lord's-day.  At  that  same  time  the  meeting- 
house at  Bromwich  was  pulled  down  to  the  ground. 
The  mob  then  proceeded  to  Oldbury  and  rushed  into  the 
place  of  worship  while  the  minister  was  in  his  sei'mon, 
so  that  the  people  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  before  the 
house  was  on  fire.  The  tide  of  mischief  then  rolled  on 
to  Dudley,  Stourbridge,  and  Cradley. 

This  happened  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  vene- 
rable Mr  Turton's  holy  and  peaceful  life  and  useful 
ministry.  In  1716  he  closed  his  earthly  career,  and 
passed  to  that  scene  of  untroubled  repose,  where  the 
strifes  of  party  and  the  ebullitions  of  malevolence  and 
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bic^otry  have  no  place;  where  all  the  air  is  love,  and  all 
the  region  peace. 

At  his  death  Mr  Brodhurst,  and  for  a  short  season 
Mr  Greenwood  also,  remained  co-pastors  with  the 
minister  at  Oldbury  of  the  congregation  there,  and 
of  that  at  the  Old  Meeting.  Mr  Brodhurst  con- 
tinued his  ministry  till  the  year  1730,  and  then  died. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  volume  of  sermons  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  it  could  have  been  no  ordinary 
privilege  to  enjoy  the  ministry  of  such  a  preacher 
of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Philip's  church-yard,  and  as  a  proof 
both  of  the  illiberality  of  those  times,  and  also  of 
the  happy  change  which  has  since  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  English  Church,  I  may  mention  that  the  then 
rector  of  the  parish  refused  to  the  friends  of  Mr  Brod- 
hurst the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  inscribing  an 
epitaph  on  his  tomb.  I  can  well  imagine  with  what 
pleasure  such  a  request  would  have  been  granted  by  the 
present  rector ;  with  what  respect  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Grantham  Yorke  would  have  looked  on  the  sepulchral 
urn  of  such  a  man  as  Mr  Brodhurst ;  and  how  often  as 
he  passed  his  grave  he  would  pause  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion which  perpetuated  his  memory. 

What  bigotry  refused,  friendship  supplied,  for  a  mu- 
ral monument  was  erected  in  the  front  of  the  New  Meet- 
ing-house, bearing  a  Latin  inscription  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Watts. 

Mr  Brodhurst  was  followed  in  succession  by  Mr 
Mattock,  Mr  Wilkinson,  and  then  Mr  Howell. 

It  was  at  the  election  of  the  last-mentioned  gentle- 
man]  that  the  secession   took  place  which  led  to  the 
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formation  of  tlie  Church  in  Carrs  Lane,  and  it  is  not 
irrelevant  here  to  glance  at  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  change  of  religious  opinion  which  took  place  in  many 
Presbyterian  congregations,  a  change  between  such  wide 
extremes. 

About  the  year  1707  a  controversy  was  raised  by 
William  Whiston,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ.  Whiston  avowed  himself  an  Arian,  on  which 
in  1710  he  was  expelled  from  his  professorship  for 
heresy.  This  system,  which  reduced  our  Lord  from 
his  true  and  proper  divinity  to  a  super-angelic  nature, 
soon  afterwards  found  a  more  able  advocate  in  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's  Westminster,  who  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  Trinity,  in  which  Arianism  is 
presented  in  the  most  orthodox  garb  with  which  its 
ingenious  and  subtle  author  could  invest  it.  A  few 
years  after  this  the  system  found  an  entrance  into  the 
nonconformist  body  through  the  labours  of  Joseph 
Hallet  and  James  Pierce,  two  Presbyterian  ministers 
of  Exeter.  The  controversy  thus  originated  soon  spread, 
and  was  carried  on  with  considerable  zeal  by  both  par- 
ties. The  whole  dissenting  community,  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  the  provinces,  was  agitated  by  it,  though 
Hxeter  and  the  West  were  considered  as  its  centre. 
Great  numbers  of  ministers  and  their  flocks  received 
the  new  doctrines,  and  among  these  were  the  ministers 
of  the  Old  and  New  Meetings  in  Birmingham.  A 
gradual  departure  from  Trinitarian  doctrine  had  no 
doubt  been  going  on  in  the  ministers  who  successively 
filled  the  pulpits  of  those  places  of  worship.  There  was 
a  pretty  large  class  of  preachers  at  that  time  with  whom 
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it  was  not  coramon  to  be  very  explicit  in  their  state- 
ments of  what  is  called  doctrinal  sentiment.     They  were 
more    practical  than   dogmatical ;  and  exhibited  much 
more  of  exhortation  to  good  works  than  of  theoretic  truth 
in  their  sermons.     The  precepts  rather  than  the  person 
of  Christ  were  the  subject  of  their  discourses,  and  as 
they  spake  in  terms  of  the  highest  reverence  of  the 
Saviour,  they  excited  no  suspicion  of  their  orthodoxy, 
from  which  indeed  in  the  first  instance  their  deviations 
■were  slight.    It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to  say 
that  they  practised  any  intentional  reserve,  much  less 
deceit.  The  Sabellianism  of  Job  Orton,  the  biographer  of 
Doddridge,  would  excite  no  alarm  even  in  many  modern 
congregations,  except  among  the  most  critical  hearers  and 
ardent  lovers  of  a  full  weight  orthodoxy.    It  is  probable 
that  after  the  death  of  Mr  Brodhurst  there  was  a  gradual 
and  unsuspected  deflection  from  the  strict  line  of  Trini- 
tarianisra.     But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Mr  Howell 
that  Arianism  was  openly  avowed  and  preached  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Old  Meeting-house.     Tliere  were  however 
still  some  in  the  congregation  who  held  fast  the  truth 
of  Christ's  true  and  proper  divinity,  and  who  in  a  peace- 
able but  firm  manner  contended  earnestly  for  what  they 
considered  to  be  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'' 
Uemonstrance  was  vain,  for  they  were  in  the  minority, 
and  they  therefore  quietly  withdrew.     The  leaders  of  the 
separatists  were  John  Humphries,  George  Davies,  John 
England,  Richard  Jukes,  —  Kendal,  —  Halford,  Thomas 
Allen,  Clement  Fisher.     These  are  now  only  names  to 
us,  for  those  who  bore  them  are  all  forgotten. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  we,  of  the 
Carrs  Lane  congregation,  have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed 
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of  our  pedigree,  nor  to  blush  over  our  parentage.  We 
have  not  sprung  from  faction,  nor  were  we  born  of  strife 
and  contention.  Our  ancestors  and  founders  were  cer- 
tainly not  a  band  of  martyrs  iu  tiie  conventional  accepta- 
tion of  that  terra,  though  as  certainly  in  its  etymological 
meaning,  for  they  were  confessors  and  witnesses  for  the 
truth.  Their  station  in  society  is  of  little  consequence, 
but  still  it  is  well  when  piety  and  wealth  are  combined, 
as  was  the  case  with  many  of  them.  One  of  them,  I 
mean  Mr  England,  was  a  benefactor  by  his  will  to  the 
congregation,  and  during  his  life  made  a  present  to  the 
church  of  its  sacramental  silver  service,  which  we  now 
.  use,  and  it  bears  his  name.  He  was  buried  within  the 
walls  of  the  chapel. 

The  first,  most  natural,  and  most  urgent  solicitude 
of  the  separatists  was  to  provide  a  house  in  which  to 
meet  for  the  worship  of  God ;  and  that  was  at  length 
built  in  Carrs  Lane.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  members  of  the  church  assembling  there  to  know  the 
derivation  of  a  name  which  has  become  so  dear  and  so 
interesting  to  them.  I  had  always  supposed  that  it  had 
its  origin  in  some  individual  who  had  property  here,  or 
who  for  some  reason  or  other  had  given  his  cognomen  to 
the  locality  :  but  the  designation  is  not  quite  so  honour- 
able, or  of  such  cherished  remembrance,  as  the  parentage 
of  the  church.  In  Popish  times,  when  the  various 
matters  used  in  processions  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  were  conveyed  to  and  from  the  mother 
church  of  St.  Martin's,  tlie  vehicle  in  which  these  so- 
called  sacred  articles  were  carried  was  designated  ''  God's 
cart;"  and  because  the  hovel  in  which  the  holy  carriage 
Avas  kept  happened  to  be  iu  this  locality,  it  was  called 
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"  Cart-lane/'  which  became  altered  by  the  changes  to 
which  language  is  subject  in  the  progress  of  time,  into 
"  Car-lane/'*  and  ultimately  into  "  Carr's-lane."  Things 
are  strangely  and  delightfully  altered  since  then,  both  at 
St.  Martin's  and  in  Carrs  Lane.  And  this  alteration 
extends  to  other  subjects  than  those  just  enumerated, 
for  the  lane  itself,  if  it  cannot  be  dignified  by  callinj^  it 
a  "  street,"  which  in  fact  I  do  not  covet,  was  then  only 
about  half  the  width  it  now  is  :  and  that  the  congregation 
may  duly  estimate  their  present  appearance  and  comfort, 
I  also  inform  them  that  in  the  front  of  the  land  purchased 
for  the  site  of  the  intended  meeting  house,  and  for  many 
years  in  front  of  the  place  of  worship  itself,  was  a  row 
of  small  tenements,  through  a  gateway  in  the  middle 
of  which  the  house  of  God  was  approached ;  while 
another  row  of  tenements  ran  along  the  whole  west  side 
of  the  building,  so  that  the  congregation  were  put  to 
much  inconvenience  by  various  noises  and  other  annoy- 
ances. A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  once 
remarked,  in  reference  to  the  poor  people  who  inhabited 
these  tenements,  "  That  if  the  Carrs  Lane  congregation 
were  addicted  to  works  of  mercy,  they  need  not  go  far 
to  find  objects  for  their  bounty;"  while  Hutton,  in  his 
own  style  of  levity  and  low  wit,  remarks,  "  The  residence 
of  divine  light  is  totally  eclipsed,  by  being  surrounded 
with  about  forty  families  of  paupers,  crowded  almost 
within  the  compass  of  a  giant's  span,  which  amply  fur- 
nish the  congregation  with  noise,  smoke,  dirt,  and  dis- 
pute.    If  the   place  itself  is   the  road  to   heaven,  the 

*  The  Rev.  John  Garbett,  rector  of  St.  George's,  and  rural  dean, 
gave  me  this  information,  which  he  obtained  by  searching  into  some 
old  records  found  among  the  muniments  of  King  Edward's  School, 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  Governors. 
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stranger  would  imagine  that  the  road  to  the  place  led 
to  something  worse."  But  by  the  mention  of  the  site 
and  its  local  appearance  we  have  a  little  anticipated 
what  follows. 

The  meeting  house  was  commenced  in  1747>  and  was 
opened  for  worship  in  the  summer  of  1748,  when  the 
Hev.  James  Sloss,  of  Nottingham,  preached  from  "  I  was 
glad  when  they  said,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  the  neighbouring 
ministers  till  November  in  the  same  year,  when  the 
church  invited  Mr  Wilde,  then  assistant  minister  to  Mr 
Sloss,  to  become  their  pastor,  who  was  ordained  in 
August,  1750.  Why  so  long  a  time  elapsed  between  his 
being  chosen  as  pastor  and  his  ordination  does  not 
appear.  As  the  new  place  of  worship  was  very  small, 
and  the  service  was  likely  to  excite  considerable  atten- 
tion, the  New  Meeting-house  of  which  Mr  Bourn  was 
then  ministei%  was  most  courteously  granted  for  the 
occasion.  Dr.  Toulmin  relates  in  his  memoir  of  Mr 
Bourn  that  he  was  present,  and  was  so  moved  and 
disturbed  by  the  sentiments  advanced  in  the  confession, 
which  were  strictly  Calvinistic, 

"  That  he  made  several  efforts  to  rise  and  controvert  them  at  the 
moment ;  and  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  an  open  and  imme- 
diate animadversion  by  his  friend  Mr  Job  Orton,  who  was  silting  by 
his  side."  "In  this  instance,"  says  his  biographer,  "  Mr  Bourn's  zeal 
will  be  thought  to  have  transported  him  beyond  the  rules  of  decorum 
and  that  forbearance  and  deference  which  are  due  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  their  right  to  deliver  their  sentiments  without  interruption 
and  molestation.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that  he  lived  nearer  to 
times  in  which  it  had  not  been  unusual  to  controvert,  at  the  moment 
and  on  the  spot,  principles  advanced  by  the  preachers  in  places  of 
worship.  In  the  preceding  centurj^  Dr.  Gunning,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Ely,  went,  on  two  Lord's  da3's,  to  Mr  Biddle's  meeting  house, 
accompanied  by  some  learned  friends,  and  publicly  commenced  a 
disputation  with  him.     It  is  an  improvement  in  modern  manners  that 
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these  intrusions  on  the  order  of  a  religious  society,  and  attacks  by 
surprise,  are  discarded." 

The  two  first  deacons  of  Carrs-lane  church  were 
Mr  Kendal  and  Mr  England.  In  reference  to  the  former 
it  is  said  in  our  ecclesiastical  archives,  and  what  richer 
encomium  can  be  passed  on  any  deacon!  "He  M'as  truly 
the  servant  of  the  church,  that  employment  being  his 
delight.     He  was  an  Israelite  indeed." 

The  spirit  of  persecution,  though  restrained  by  the 
Act  of  Toleration,  was  at  this  time  malignantly  bitter 
in  the  way  of  petty  and  private  opposition.  During  the 
early  part  of  his  ministry  iu  Birmingham,  Mr  Wilde 
was  exposed  to  many  annoyances,  such  as  having  stones 
thrown  at  him  in  the  streets  by  night,  and  his  garments 
soiled  by  filth,  which  he  bore  with  patience  and  digni- 
fied indifference.  He  appears  by  every  account  that 
has  reached  us,  to  have  been  an  earnest,  devoted,  and 
popular  minister,  and  soon  filled  the  chapel  with  serious 
and  attentive  hearers  of  the  woi'd  of  life.  His  ministry 
was  eminently  successful,  which  is  to  be  attributed  not 
only  to  his  preaching,  but  to  his  catechetical  instruc- 
tions ;  a  method  of  teaching  to  which  he  devoted  much 
time  and  attention.  His  catechumens  consisted  not 
exclusively  of  children,  but  of  all  the  young  people  of 
his  congregation,  to  whom  as  they  stood  round  the  front 
of  the  gallery  he  would  address  himself  with  great  so- 
lemnity. He  was  also  very  impressive  in  his  admoni- 
tions to  parents  when  they  presented  their  children  for 
baptism.  In  short,  Mr  Wilde  appears  to  have  come 
fully  up  to  the  idea  of  an  earnest  minister  of  Christ. 

After  labouring  about  sixteen  years,  Mr  Wilde  died, 
November   14,  1766.     It   is   supposed    his  illness   was 
brought  on  by  attending,  when  he  was  somewhat  indis- 
YoL.  17  C 
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posed,  the  funeral  of  Mr  Thomas  Allen.  How  many 
faithful  ministers  of  Christ  have  been  sacrificed  by  being 
present,  when  they  were  themselves  indisposed,  at  the 
obsequies  of  the  dead,  and  by  visiting  persons  afflicted 
with  infectious  diseases  !  How  can  it  be  expected  that 
religious  instruction  can  be  of  service  to  one  who  is 
half  delirious  with  fever? 

The  church  deeply  felt  the  loss  of  this  its  first  and 
faithful  pastor.  The  excellent  Mr  Fawcett  of  Kidder- 
minster delivered  the  address  at  the  grave,  and  Mr 
Griffiths  of  Wednesbury  preached  the  funeral  sermon 
to  a  most  deeply  affected  congregation.  Mr  Wilde  was 
interred  within  the  precincts  of  the  meeting-house,  and 
a  handsome  marble  monument  was  erected  upon  its 
walls.* 

*  The  following  certificate  was  given  to  Mr  Wilde  upon  his 
"  passing  trial  "  on  leaving  his  academy.  See  Congregational  Maga- 
znie  xvii,  96. 

"Loudon,  May  ve  12,  1741. 

"  Whereas  Mr  Gervas  Wild,  being  desirous  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  having  spent  several 
years  in  academical  studies  in  order  thereunto,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
learned  and  judicious  Mr  John  Eames  (from  whom  he  has  a  com- 
mendable character),  in  order  to  his  more  regular  entrance  on  the 
ministry,  and  his  more  comfortable  progress  in  that  service,  hath 
desired  us  to  make  trial  of  his  gifts  and  fitness  for  it :  We  do  hereby 
testifie  that  it  appears  to  us  that  he  has  made  a  good  improvement 
of  his  time,  and  that  his  studies,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with 
learning,  have  been  blessed  with  happy  success,  and  that  he  has  in 
our  presence  performed  a  theological  disputation  in  I/atin,  and  given 
a  specimen  of  his  abilities  for  the  pulpit,  by  delivering  a  sermon  in 
English,  both  which  he  did  to  our  abundant  satisfaction.  We  do 
therefore  approve  of  his  entrance  on  the  ministerial  work,  as  judging 
him  to  be  well  qualified  for  it,  and  do  most  heartily  recommend  him 
to  the  blessing  of  God  and  to  the  service  of  the  churches  of  Christ. 
"David  Jennings,  John  Guyse,  John  Richardson, 
E.  Godwin,  John  Hubbard,  John  Halford, 
Daniel  Stevens."     Ed. 
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Among  other  candidates  for  the  vacant  pulpit  were 
Mr  Eades  then  of  Uendom  in  SnflFolk,  and  Mr  Pun- 
field  of  Wimborne  in  Dorsetshire.  The  former  was 
a  singularly  conceited  and  pompous  man,  the  author 
of  an  octavo  volume  on  the  Christian  ministry,  a  book 
of  large  bulk,  but  of  little  value.  Mr  Punfield  was  on 
the  contrary  a  very  modest  retiring  and  humble  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  very  unattractive  pulpit  talents. 
He  was  a  sound  divine,  but  a  very  unpopular  preacher, 
and  the  wonder  is  how  such  a  man  could  have  been 
chosen  to  succeed  Mr  Wilde. 

Mr  Punfield  commenced  his  ministry  in  March,  1767: 
but  though  he  lived  in  the  affections  and  esteem  of  his 
flock,  and  though  some  accessions  were  made  to  the 
church,  yet,  as  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  unim- 
pressive method  of  his  delivery,  and  the  contrast  he 
presented  to  Mr  Wilde  his  predecessor,  the  congrega- 
tion very  considerably  declined  during  his  pastorate. 
The  matter  of  his  sermons  was  excellent,  but  people 
required  then,  as  they  do  now,  good  manner  as  well  as 
good  matter.  This  is  an  instinctive  principle  of  our 
nature ;  and  to  say  aught  against  it,  is  to  reason  against 
our  own  organization.  The  human  ear  is  tuned  to  me- 
lody and  harmony ;  and  the  music  of  sound,  whether  it 
be  emitted  from  an  instrument,  or  the  organs  of  speech, 
cannot  fail  to  please  us :  and  the  same  principle  which 
renders  an  exquisite  singer,  performer,  or  actor  agreeable 
and  popular,  operates  in  reference  to  the  preacher  also. 

As  no  very  copious  statistics  are  preserved,  I  have  no 
means  of  gaining  an  accurate  and  satisfactory  account  of 
the  number  of  either  the  attendants  or  communicants 
during  the  pastorate  of  Mr  Wilde  or  Mr  Punfield. 

Among  the  attendants  upon  the  ministry  of  Mr  Pun- 
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field  was  a  Mr  Joseph  Scott,  a  near  relation,  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  an  uncle  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Scott  Bart, 
of  Great  Barr.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  church, 
but  merely  an  attendant  at  the  place.  Mr  Scott  was  a 
man  of  some  property,  and  of  great  peculiarity.  At 
the  close  of  his  life  he  gave  by  deed  of  conveyance  to 
Carr's-lane-  meeting  house,  in  trust,  certain  lands  situ- 
ated in  Walmer-lane,  part  of  them  for  a  burying-ground 
for  the  dissenters  in  Birmingham,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  other  part  for  founding  a  charity  school,  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry,  for  the  repairs  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  other  purposes.  When  he  executed  the  deed 
he  expressed  his  desire  that  he  might  live  one  year  after 
this  act,  which  the  law  requires  to  give  validity  to  a 
deed  of  gift,  and  then  he  said  he  did  not  care  if  he  died 
the  next  day.  He  lived,  however,  several  months  after- 
wards, and  died  March  29,  1781,  aged  94.  The  charge 
of  this  property  constitutes  what  is  now  called  "  Scott's 
Trust." 

Among  the  original  trustees  of  this  property  was 
William  Hutton,  the  historian  of  Birmingham,  who 
exercised  whatever  religion  he  possessed,  by  attending 
many  years  the  public  worship  at  Carrs-lane.  This  was 
every  way  an  extraordinary  man,  if  we  except  extraordi- 
nary piety  and  benevolence.  He  had  raised  himself  by 
his  own  sagacity,  industry,  perseverance,  sobriety,  and 
economy,  from  poverty  to  affluence.  He  came  to  Bir- 
mingham a  poor  boy,  and  he  died  a  country  gentleman, 
in  a  mansion  which. he  had  built  for  himself.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works  which  manifest  the  habit  of 
observation  and  no  inconsiderable  power  of  narration. 
He  was  fond  of  humour,  punning,  and  attempts  at  wit, 
as  is  evident  from  all  he  wrote.     But  he  was  cold,  hard. 
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and  somewhat  penurious.  As  he  acquired,  in  his  way, 
considerable  notorieW,  and  belonged  to  the  congregation 
in  Carrs-lane,  this  brief  notice  of  him  will  not  be  thought 
out  of  place. 

As  the  infirmities  of  approaching  old  age  came  over 
Mr  Punfield,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  procure  for 
him  an  assistant  preacher,  and  a  Mr  Bass  was  engaged 
for  that  purpose ;  but  no  assistance  could  give  strength 
to  an  enfeebled  constitution,  or  avert  the  attack  of  the 
last  enemy,  and  after  long  and  heavy  bodily  pains,  he 
rested  from  his  sufferings  and  his  labours,  the  29th  of 
January  1791,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  ministr3^  His  funeral  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Mr  Bass,  and  his  name  was  em- 
balmed in  the  memory  of  his  flock.  The  following 
just  memorial  of  him  is  preserved  in  the  records  of 
the  church : 

"  His  talents  and  ministerial  abilities  were  more  solid  than  shining. 
He  was  a  more  profitable  than  universal  reader ;  more  experimental 
than  speculative ;  and  took  great  pains  in  preparin  his  sermons, 
which,  if  not  the  most  polished,  were  sound,  scriptural,  and,  to  a 
serious  mind,  savoury  and  solemn.  His  private  conduct  was  of  the 
same  complexion ;  he  was  peculiarly  domestic  and  nmch  in  his  study  ; 
visited  the  afflicted,  and  kept  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 

It  is  evident  from  this  testimony,  that,  if  he  had  not 
ten  talents,  he  traded  well  with  the  two  he  had,  and 
went  down  to  his  grave,  if  not  in  glory,  yet  in  honour; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  so  much  good  as  some  others,  yet 
no  deductions  were  to  be  made  from  this  by  the  evil  he 
did  by  any  inconsistencies  of  conduct,  as  a  mau^  a 
Christian,  or  a  minister. 

On  the  death  of  Mr  Pnnfield,  many  of  the  members, 
and  some  of  them  very  influential  ones  too,  were  de- 
sirous that  Mr  Bass  should  be  his  successor,  but  the 
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majority  were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  there  was 
some  clanger  of  a  serious  collision,  which,  however,  was 
averted  by  the  good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  Mr  Bass, 
who  resigned  his  office  as  assistant  minister,  and  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  pas- 
torate ;  by  which  decision,  so  prudently  taken,  the  buds 
of  divided  opinion,  which  otherwise  might  have  grown 
into  the  bitter  fruits  of  uncharitableness,  animosity,  and 
separation,  were  nipped  off.  It  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  this  were  more  frequently  done  by  the  candidates 
for  our  vacant  pulpits,  and  that,  instead  of  fomenting 
discords  produced  by  a  divided  state  of  feeling  in  refe- 
rence to  themselves,  and  of  fostering  a  factious  spirit, 
they  would  do  every  thing  to  keep  down  such  a  state  of 
things,  especially  by  retiring  early  enough  to  prevent  a 
schism.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  the  exercise  of  popular  rights  is  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  popular  contention,  strife,  and  divisions; 
for  bodies  of  men,  whether  civil  or  sacred,  rarely  see  all 
alike.  The  choice  of  a  minister  belongs  to  the  congre- 
gation, it  is  its  obvious  right ;  and  though  it  must  ever 
be  attended  by  a  risk  of  a  division  of  sentiment,  it  must 
be  taken  with  this  incidental  evil.  Who  would  forego 
the  popular  right  of  electing  a  representative  in  parlia- 
ment, and  have  a  member  imposed  upon  a  borough  or 
a  county,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion ?  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  popular 
choice  of  a  minister.  This,  however,  does  not  super- 
sede the  necessity,  or  set  aside  the  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  a  destitute  church,  of  taking  counsel  from  experi- 
enced men. 

The  attention  of  the  church,  after  the  death  of  Mr 
Punfield,  was  directed  to  Mr  Williams  of  Oswestry, 
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who  had  come  to  Birmingham  to  solicit  contributions 
for  a  chapel  then  in  the  coarse  of  erection  for  him. 
After  a  probationary  term  of  a  few  weeks,  he  received  a 
cordial  invitation  to  become  their  pastor,  which  he 
accepted,  and  entered  upon  his  ministry  January  1st 
1793.  Of  this  eminent  man  a  somewhat  lengthened 
account  will  be  here  introduced. 

Dr.  Williams  was  born  November  14^th  1750,  at  Glan- 
clyd  near  Denbigh,  on  a  farm  which  his  ancestors  had 
occupied  near  a  century  and  a  half.  His  religious  cha- 
racter was  early  formed  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
his  own  reflections,  aided  by  some  remarkable  dreams, 
which  considerably  impressed  his  mind  and  awakened 
his  conscience.  Young  Williams  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  St.  Asaph,  connected  with  the  established  church, 
and  it  was  the  desire  of  his  father  he  should  be  brought 
up  as  a  clergyman ;  to  this,  after  a  long  and  conscien- 
tious struggle  against  paternal  predilections,  his  sense 
qf  filial  duty  yielded  for  awhile  assent,  and  he  was  pre- 
paring for  college,  when,  after  witnessing  some  scenes 
connected  with  ordination,  and  hearing  the  sermons  of 
some  of  the  most  eloquent  Welsh  Methodist  preachers, 
he  could  no  longer  silence  his  conscience,  which  protested 
against  the  church  of  England,  and  he  was  permitted  by 
his  reluctant  father,  who  had  persecuted  him  for  his 
dissenting  propensities,  to  enter  the  Nonconformist  Col- 
lege at  Abergavenny.  After  a  course  of  study  at  this 
place  of  four  years,  he  settled,  in  1775,  as  the  pastor 
of  the  Independent  church  at  Ross.  In  this  retired 
situation  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  piety,  and 
his  growth  in  grace  kept  pace  with  his  advance  in 
knowledge.  In  1777  he  removed  to  Oswestry,  where 
his  diary  and  letters  prove  him  to  have  been  a  great 
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reader,  and  a  close  and  independent  thinker.  While 
here,  his  reputation  as  a  theologian  and  a  metaphysician 
commenced,  and  he  was  requested  by  Lady  Glenorchy, 
through  Mr  Scott,  of  Drayton,  to  take  into  his  house, 
where  he  already  kept  a  school,  a  few  young  men  whom 
he  might  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  ministry;  to  this 
he  assented,  and  two  were  immediately  placed  under 
his  tuition. 

Whilst  thus  engaged  Mr  Williams  was  solicited  to 
undertake  the  office  of  President  of  the  College  at 
Abergavenny,  where  he  had  received  his  own  education. 
To  this  he  was  inclined ;  but  some  circumstances  tran- 
spired which  altered  his  purpose,  and  determined  him  to 
remain  at  Oswestry,  where  the  number  of  his  students 
was  now  increased.  It  was  at  Oswestry  that  his  first 
original  work  of  any  magnitude  was  published,  which 
consisted  of  a  reply  to  Mr  Booth's  "  Psedobaptism 
examined,"  which  had  obtained  no  small  celebrity. 
This  treatise  Mr  Williams  undertook  to  answer,  and 
thus  plunged  into  all  the  depths  of  that  still  'S'exed 
question,''  and  seemingly  interminable  controversy. 
After  the  publication  of  his  two  volumes  on  the  baptis- 
mal controversy,  his  next  literary  work  was  his  abridg- 
ment of  the  four  folios  of  Dr.  Owen's  Exposition  of  the 
Hebrews. 

Finding,  as  others  have  found,  the  labours  of  the 
pastorate  and  the  tutorship  too  much  for  his  health,  he 
determined  to  accept  an  invitation  he  received  from  the 
church  at  Carrs-lane  to  take  the  oversight  of  them  in 
the  Lord.  At  the  time  of  his  being  requested  to  settle 
at  Birmingham  he  was  ^Iso  solicited  to  succeed  Dr. 
Addington  as  President  of  the  College  then  situated  at 
Mile  End,  London,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
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Hoxton,  and  subsequently  to  Highbury.  The  reasons 
which  led  him  to  remove  from  Oswestry^  led  him  to 
decline  Mile  End. 

Mr  Williams  introduced  himself  to  his  new  charge 
in  Birmingham,  by  delivering  his  admirable  discourse, 
since  published,  on  "  Glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ." 
It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  while,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing at  a  friend's  house,  he  was  preparing  this  sermon 
for  re-delivery  next  morning,  it  having  been  already 
preached  to  his  former  congregation,  his  host  delivered 
to  him  a  newspaper,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  had  spontaneously  conferred 
upon  him  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment alike  of  his  general  merits  as  a  learned 
theologian,  and  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  infant  baptism  by  his  late  treatise  on  that  subject. 
It  was  a  pleasing  coincidence,  certainly,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  this  academic  honour,  (which  to  some  is  an 
object  of  such  ambition  to  win,  and  of  such  delight  to 
wear,)  should  have  come  to  him  when  contemplating  the 
lustre  of  that  object,  in  whose  effulgence  the  brightest 
earthly  distinctions  "have  no  glory  by  reason  of  the 
glory  that  excelleth." 

"This  sermon  excellent  in  itself,  and  at  all  times  adapted  to  edify 
the  reader,  was  peculiarly  appropriate,"  says  Mr  Gilbert,  Dr.  Williams's 
biographer,  "to  Birmingham,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Priestley's  labours  in 
the  cause  of  Socinianism.  The  circumstance  that  such  a  man  had 
been  devoting  talents  of  no  common  order  to  undermine  the  doctrines 
which  Mr  Williams  considered  as  alone  capable  of  supporting  the 
Christian  hope  would  of  itself  iu)press  his  mind  with  the  importance 
of  his  new  situation.  Though  this  town  presented  an  extensive  field, 
the  church  and  congregation  at  Carr's-lane  were  in  a  dej^ressed  state, 
and  considerable  derangement  had  occurred  in  its  affairs.  Dissenters 
were  objects  of  no  small  jealousy,  and  the  preceding  year's  political 
and  ecclesiastical  rancour  had  created  those  disgraceful  tumults  which 
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will  ever  continue  a  stain  upon  the  history  of  that  large  and  wealtLy 
seat  of  manufacture.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  interfei'ence 
of  Providence,  that  such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  should  be  favoured 
with  the  ministry  of  a  man  whose  learning,  piety,  prudence,  mildness, 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  ability  to  defend  it,  so  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  work  assigned  him." 

Under  Dr.  Williams's  ministry  and  pastorate  tlse 
congregation  somewhat  revived,  and  the  church  a  little 
increased.  He  was  a  good  pastor,  and  devoted  himself 
much  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  men.  Still  as  he 
was  by  no  means  a  popular  and  effective  speaker,  his 
preaching  did  not  attract  many  to  hear  him,  and  he  had 
to  complain  of  a  want  of  success. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Williams  to  state, 
that  although  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  some  of 
the  profoundest  questions  that  ever  engaged  and  per- 
plexed the  human  understanding,  such  as  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  the  divine  decrees,  his  heart  was  tenderly  alive 
to  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  more  active  measures  than  had  hitherto  been  carried 
on  for  ju'omoting  them.  At  a  meeting  of  ministers  held 
at  Warwick,  in  June,  1793,  he  was  requested  to  prepare 
a  circular  letter  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  the  congregational  denomination  to  more 
energetic  efforts  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
mankind,  by  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
complied  with  this  request,  and  a  letter  was  published, 
which  proposed  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  churches 
at  home,  the  more  perfect  evangelization  of  our  own 
country,  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  abroad  by  sending 
well  qualified  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  To  this  letter 
may  be  traced  up,  in  no  small  degree,  that  noble  insti- 
tution, the  London  Missionary  Society,  for  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's appeal  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  similar 
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one  from  Dr.  Bogue,  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and 
though  the  Society  owed  its  existence  proximately  to 
the  letters  of  that  distinguished  man,  yet  he  was  pre- 
ceded in  his  efforts  by  Dr.  Williams^s  letter,  and  in  all 
probability  had  his  mind  directed  to  the  subject  by  the 
resolutions  and  letter  of  the  Warwickshire  ministers. 

Dr.  Williams,  after  labouring  in  Birmingham  for 
three  years  and  a  half,  was  invited  to  preside  over 
the  Yorkshire  Independent  College,  originally  situated 
at  Heck mond wick,  then  removed  to  Northouram,  and 
finally  settled  at  Masborough,  near  Rotheram,  six  miles 
from  Sheffield.  This  invitation,  together  with  a  request 
to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Masborough,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  accept,  to  the  deep  sorrow  of  the 
church  at  Carr's-lane,  which  duly  appreciated  the  talents 
of  this  inestimable  man. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  and  the 
weighty  obligations  connected  with  the  chair  of  theology 
and  general  superintendence  of  the  college.  Dr.  Williams 
continued  to  labour  for  the  press.  In  connection  with 
Mr  Parsons,  of  Leeds,  he  brought  out  a  new  and  elegant 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  to  which  he 
appended  more  than  a  hundred  notes  on  various  the- 
ological topics,  and  some  of  them  of  the  most  abstruse 
kind.  Here  also  he  prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  that  profound  divine  and  acute  metaphysician,  Jona- 
than Edwards  of  New  England ;  the  notes  to  which 
contain  some  of  the  deepest  reasonings  on  the  subject 
of  theology  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  This 
was  followed  by  a  work  entitled  "  Equity  and  Sove- 
reignty," the  great  object  of  which  is,  while  it  goes 
through  the  whole  range  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Armi- 
nian  controversy,  to   shew  the  harmony  between  the 
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general  proclamations  and  invitations  of  the  gospel  and 
its  fixed  and  definite  ends.  In  this  work  as  well  as  in 
his  notes  on  Edwards,  he  was  thought  by  many  to  have 
adventured  with  too  bold  and  hazardous  steps  into 
regions  of  enquiry  never  intended,  at  any  rate  in  the 
present  world,  to  be  explored  by  mortal  ken. 

About  this  time  a  desire  was  expressed,  and  an  at- 
tempt made,  to  form  a  general  union,  for  practical 
purposes,  of  the  Congregational  Churches;  into  this 
scheme.  Dr.  Williams  cordially  entered,  and  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  thus  afforded  another 
proof  that  the  man  of  the  study  and  of  deep  thought, 
may  be  also  a  man  of  public  spirit  and  active  exertion. 
Through  a  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of  Independency 
and  the  groundless  jealousies  of  many  of  its  supporters, 
the  scheme  entirely  failed.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
what  was  unaccomplished  in  the  last  has  been  achieved 
by  the  present  generation,  and  that  now  a  flourishing 
Congregational  Union  for  England  and  Wales  happily 
exists  in  full  and  successful  operation. 

The  last,  and  as  many  considered  the  best,  produc- 
tion of  Dr.  Williams's  pen,  was  "  The  Defence  of  Mo- 
dern Calvinism,"  in  reply  to  Bishop  Tomline's  elaborate 
work,  entitled  "A  Refutation  of  Calvinism."  Every 
page  of  this  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  bears  the 
impress,  not  only  of  the  gentleman  the  scholar  and 
the  divine,  but  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian  :  it 
is  redolent  with  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  adorned  with 
all  the  beauty  of  Christian  charity.  His  mind  was  so 
conversant  with  these  profound  topics,  and  composition 
had  become  so  easy  to  him,  that  it  was  commenced 
in  September  and  finished  by  Christmas,  and  was  chiefly 
written  at  night  after  supper. 
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Such  labours,  however,  wore  down  his  constitution, 
and  after  struggling  with  disease  for  several  years,  he 
expired  at  Masborough  on  the  9th  of  March,  1813,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Such  was  Dr.  Williams,  one  of  the  former  pastors  of 
the  church  assembling  in  Carr's-lane  chapel;  not  only 
blameless  harmless  and  without  rebuke,  but  eminently 
holy  spiritual  and  devout.  Serene  in  intellect,  affec- 
tionate in  disposition,  and  ever  displaying  the  meekness 
of  wisdom,  he  was  as  much  beloved  as  he  was  revered. 
His  theology,  though  profound,  was  richly  evangelical, 
and  at  the  same  time  eminently  practical.  He,  and  his 
great  contemporaries,  Andrew  Fuller  and  Scott  the 
commentator,  did  immense  service  to  truth  by  clearing 
away  from  Calvinism  the  encrustations  by  which  for 
ages  it  had  been  partially  concealed  and  still  more 
disfigured,  not  only  by  a  direct  and  positive  antino- 
raianisra,  but  also  by  that  warped  and  narrow-minded 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  which  was  taken  by  many 
who  would  repudiate  all  predilection  for  antinomianism. 
As  a  professor.  Dr.  Williams  was  eminently  successful 
in  the  men  he  trained  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
among  whom  stands  pre-eminent  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith, 
the  Theological  Professor  of  Homerton  College,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  general  scholars  and  controversial 
divines  of  the  age,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  most  learned 
and  able  work  on  "  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the 
Messiah." 

On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Williams,  the  congregation 
invited  Mr  Jehoiada  Brewer.  Mr  Brewer  was  born 
at  Newport  in  Monmouthshire,  in  1752,  of  highly  re- 
spectable parents.  His  conversion  to  God  was  effected 
at  Bath,  by  the  preaching  of  Mr  Glascott,  one  of  Lady 
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Huntint^don's  preacliers.  Soon  after  this,  in  the  ardour 
of  his  "first  love^^  and  newly-kindled  zeal,  he  com- 
menced, under  the  sanction  of  this  gentleman,  a  course 
of  itinerant  labours  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  His 
preaching  excited  considerable  attention,  so  that  before 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  became  a  very  popu- 
lar preacher  in  Monmouthshire  and  the  neighbouring 
counties.  His  intention,  at  that  time,  was  to  enter  the 
national  church,  to  prepare  for  which  he  placed  himself 
under  a  clergyman  to  recover  and  improve  the  classical 
knowledge  he  had  received  at  school ;  but  being  denied 
ordination,  on  account  of  his  calvinistic  sentiments,  his 
raethodistical  spirit,  and  his  preaching  irregularities,  he 
became  a  dissenter.  His  first  settlement  was  at  Rod- 
borough,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the  w^ay  had  been 
prepared  for  him  by  the  labours  of  Whitfield,  whose 
preaching  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  in  that 
village,  on  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  spot  of  that 
lovely  scene.  Mr  Brewer  remained  at  Rod  borough  about 
three  years,  and  removed,  in  1783,  to  Sheffield,  where 
his  popular  talents  as  a  preacher  drew  together  a  large 
congregation.  Here  he  rendered  himself  a  little  obnox- 
ious to  some  of  his  friends,  about  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution,  by  the  somewhat  excessive  zeal  and  fervour 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  political  vortex  of 
that  stormy  period  of  our  history,  and  this  led  to  his 
removal.  From  that  time  he  became  more  cautious  in 
expressing  his  opinions ;  and  in  addressing  charges  at 
their  ordination  to  his  younger  brethren,  he  gave  them 
very  solemn  cautions  on  this  particular  subject.  On  re- 
moving from  Sheffield  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
church  at  Carrs-lane  to  become  their  pastor,  which  he 
accepted,   and  settled  in  this  town  in  the  year  179G. 
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With  this  church  he  remained  till  1802,  when  an  un- 
happy occurence  took  place  which  caused  his  resignation 
of  the  pastorate  in  that  community.  He  then  withdrew, 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  church  and  congregation,  to 
a  building  in  Livery-street,  which  had  been  erected  for 
an  amphitheatre,  but  had  been  occupied  afterwards  by 
the  united  congregations  of  the  Old  and  New  Meeting- 
houses, during  the  re-erection  of  their  places,  destroyed 
in  the  riots  of  1791.  Here  he  attracted  a  large  congre- 
gatiouj  and  was  much  admired  by  his  followers.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  ministry,  his  friends,  suffering 
increasingly  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  their 
place  of  worship  in  Livery-street,  resolved  to  erect  a 
new  chapel,  and  for  that  purpose  purchased  a  site  in 
Steelhouse-lane.  At  the  time  of  commencing  the  build- 
ing Mr  Brewer  was  rapidly  declining  in  health.  On 
laying  the  foundation-stone,  in  1816,  he  delivered  an 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  "  You  are  going 
to  build  a  chapel  here  for  the  exercise  of  my  ministry, 
and  with  the  hope  and  intention  that  I  should  labour  in 
it ;  and  yet  most  probably  when  you  meet  again  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  it,  you  may  have  to  walk  over  my 
sleeping  dust."  This  solemn  and  affecting  anticipation 
was  realized,  for  he  died  before  the  building  was  finished, 
and  his  ashes  lie  in  a  handsome  tomb  erected  in  front  of 
the  chapel. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr  Brewer  should  have 
had  a  new  chapel  erected  in  Carrs-lane  for  him,  in  which 
he  preached  but  one  Sabbath  before  his  removal  to  Livery- 
street  ;  and  that  he  should  have  had  another  commenced 
for  hira  in  Steelhouse-lane,  the  completion  of  which  he 
did  not  live  to  witness. 

Mr    Brewer    was    a   man    of    strong   intellect^    and 
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passions  as  strong.  Commanding  in  person,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  voice,  be  was  fitted  to  be  wbat  be  really 
was,  a  very  striking  and  popular  preacber. 

After  bis  removal,  Mr  Joseph  Berry,  wbo  bad  just 
completed  bis  studies  at  Hoxton  College,  occupied  tbe 
pulpit  for  about  eigbt  montbs,  wben  tbe  congregation 
gave  an  invitation  to  Mr  Bennett,  of  Bomsey  Hants, 
subsequently  tbe  principal  of  Botberbara  College  York- 
sbire,  after  Dr.  Williams's  deatb,  and  now  tbe  venerable 
Dr.  Bennett,  pastor  of  tbe  church  in  Falcon-square  Lon- 
don. On  bis  declining  the  invitation,  be  recommended 
to  their  consideration  tbe  present  pastor,  whom  he  bad 
been  tbe  means  of  introducing  to  the  ministry,  and  wbo 
was  then  a  student  at  tbe  College  of  Gosport,  under  tbe 
presidency  of  Dr.  Bogue.  My  first  visit  to  Birmingham 
was  in  August,  1804-,  wben  I  was  just  turned  nineteen 
years  of  age.  An  invitation  was  given  to  me  before  I 
left  tbe  town,  to  come  as  soon  as  my  studies  were  com- 
pleted, and  settle  with  tbe  people  as  tbeir  future  pastor. 

At  tbe  time  of  my  first  visit  to  Birmingham,  tbe 
Baptist  meeting-house  in  Cannon-street  was  being  re- 
built, and  tbe  congregation  was  accommodated  on  two 
parts  of  the  Sabbath  with  the  use  of  the  one  in  Carr's- 
lane ;  tbey  bad  it  early  in  tbe  morning  and  in  tbe  even- 
ing, and  we  occupied  it  tbe  intermediate  tim^s.  On  tbe 
return  of  the  young  preacber  to  Gosport,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  tbe  two  congregations  should  unite,  and  Mr 
Morgan,  the  Baptist  minister,  should  preach  to  tbem. 
Tbis  was  an  accommodation  to  both,  the  one  having  no 
place,  and  tbe  other  no  minister :  and  it  was  the  more 
agreeable,  as  Mr  Morgan's  preaching  was  very  accept- 
able to  the  congregation  in  Carr's-lane  chapel.  Wben 
I  had  completed  my  course  of  education,  and  came  to 
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reside  in  the  scene  of  my  future  labours,  the  meeting- 
house in  Cannon-street  was  still  unfinished,  and  it  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  pastors  and  their  flocks, 
that  till  our  Baptist  friends  could  occupy  their  own 
sanctuary,  the  two  congregations  should  still  continue 
one,  and  Mr  Morgan  and  myself  alternately  preach  to 
them.  As  the  church  in  Cannon-street  held,  and  many 
of  the  members  still  hold,  what  are  called  ''strict  com- 
munion" principles,  they  could  not  unite  with  us  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  to  which  we  should 
have  had  no  objection,  and  we  therefore  separately 
observed  that  ordinance.  It  must  strike  us  that  it 
presents  a  rather  strong  prima  facie  objection  against 
the  strict  communion  principles,  that  after  uniting  in  all 
the  other  exercises  of  public  worship,  enjoying  all  the 
other  means  and  ordinances  of  christian  fellowship,  and 
exhibiting  to  the  world  so  beautiful  an  instance  and 
illustration  of  the  union  and  communion  of  believers, 
we  should  break  up  at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  from  the 
very  throne  of  grace,  and  refuse  to  go  to  the  table  of 
the  Lord  together.  It  does  not  look  as  if  it  could  be 
right,  and  it  seems  as  if  no  argument,  however  specious 
and  subtle,  could  prove  it  to  be  so.  This  association 
between  the  two  congregations  lasted  ten  months,  and 
was  uninterrupted  and  unembittered  by  any  thing  what- 
ever, either  between  the  pastors  or  their  flocks. 

My  ordination  to  the  pastoral  office  took  place  May 
8th,  180G,  when  Drs.  Bogue  and  Williams,  and  Messrs. 
Jay,  Bennett,  Moody  of  Warwick,  Steele  of  Kiddermin- 
ster, and  many  others  took  part.  It  was  a  solemn  and 
delightful  day.  The  church  had  gone  through  much 
trouble,  but  now  seemed  to  see  brighter  and  happier 
days  approaching.  The  old  men  wept  for  joy,  the  young 
ones  rejoiced  in  hope. 

Vol.  17  I> 
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The  sun  of  prosperity  however  rose  slowly  and 
somewhat  cloudily  upon  us.  The  first  seven  years  of 
our  history  were  so  discouraging,  as  regarded  the  increase 
of  the  congregation,  that  at  the  end  of  that  term  I  had 
serious  thoughts  of  removing  to  another  sphere.  During 
this  period  the  school  rooms,  now  occupied  by  our  girls' 
daily  school  and  by  the  infant  school,  were  erected. 
Soon  after  this  followed  a  considerable  alteration  and 
great  improvement  of  the  chapel,  at  an  expense,  includ- 
ing the  amount  laid  out  upon  the  school  rooms,  of  about 
two  thousand  pounds.  This  latter  work  was  done  in 
1812,  and  during  its  accomplishment  we  worshipped  in 
the  Old  Meeting-house,  which  was  obligingly  granted  to 
us  two  parts  of  the  day.  At  the  time  of  our  return  to 
Carrs  Lane,  after  an  absence  of  several  months,  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  the  congregation  took  place, 
so  that  every  sitting  in  the  chapel  was  taken,  and  even 
the  table-pew  was  let. 

There  being  still  a  demand  for  accommodation  which 
could  not  be  met  by  any  vacant  pews  at  our  disposal,  the 
congregation  determined  on  Christmas-day,  1818)  to 
take  down  the  old  chapel,  and  to  erect  a  new  one  on  its 
site.  The  former  place  would  accommodate  about  eight 
hundred  persons,  and  it  was  resolved  that  its  successor 
should  seat  two  thousand.  Nearly  four  thousand  pounds 
were  subscribed  at  the  meeting  towards  the  new  erection, 
which  was  completed  the  next  year,  and  opened  in 
August,  1819,  when  the  late  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  London, 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  Bennett  in  the  evening. 
The  collection  after  these  sermons  amounted  to  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  building  cost  about  eleven  thousand 
pounds,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  libe- 
rality of  the  people,  they  were  encumbered  with  a  heavy 
debt  of  upwards  of  six  thousand  pounds. 
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The  next  erection,  at  an  expense  of  about  four 
hundred  pounds,  was  an  organ.  In  the  early  days  of 
nonconformity,  as  in  those  of  puritanism,  this  appen- 
dage to  public  worship  was  classed,  as  it  still  is  by  some, 
with  stone  crosses,  square  caps,  white  surplices,  and 
other  symbols  of  Popery.  A  great  change  in  this 
respect  has  of  late  years  come  over  dissenting  prin- 
ciples, or  at  any  rate  over  our  taste.  I  can  remember 
the  time  when  in  all  our  body  I  scarcely  knew  a  single 
congregation  that  poured  forth  the  praises  of  God  to 
the  majestic  swell  of  an  organ ;  and  now  organs  are  so 
multiplied,  that  almost  all  congregations  seem  eager  to 
obtain  this  help  to  devotion.  Let  them  be  contemplated 
only  in  this  latter  view,  as  a  help  and  not  a  substitute ; 
as  a  guide  to  lead  the  singing,  and  not  a  power  to  silence 
and  suppress  it ;  as  a  means  to  excite  appropriate  emo- 
tion, and  not  a  species  of  mere  tasteful  entertainment; 
and  let  them  be  under  the  control  of  the  pastor,  and 
not  of  the  organist,  and  then  they  may  be  an  advantage 
and  not  an  injury  to  our  worship.  When  the  pastor  in 
this  case  was  asked,  as  every  pastor  ought  to  be,  whether 
he  would  consent  to  the  introduction  of  an  organ,  he 
instantly  replied,  "  Yes,  upon  one  condition ;  that  I  am 
master  of  the  instrument  and  the  organist."  This  was 
at  once  conceded,  and  we  have  never  had  any  dispute  on 
that  ground.  The  instrument  has  been  used,  not  to 
exhibit  its  own  capacity  or  the  skill  of  the  performer, 
but  to  lead  the  devotion  of  the  congregation.  There  is 
one  advantage  in  the  use  of  an  organ,  and  it  is  not  an 
inconsiderable  one;  it  renders  the  congregation  inde- 
pendent of  that  most  sensitive,  and  in  many  cases  most 
troublesome  and  unmanageable  of  all  classes  of  functi- 
onaries, a  choir.     Suigiug  seats,  as  thev  are  called,  are 
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more  commonly  the  scenes  of  discord  than  any  other 
parts  of  the  chapel ;  and  it  is  indeed  revolting  to  every 
pious  feeling  to  see  sometimes  what  characters,  and  to 
hear  what  music,  are  found  in  these  high  places  of  the 
sanctuary,  I  now  speak  from  observation,  but  not  from 
experience. 

The  last  effort  of  the  congregation  in  the  way  of 
building  in  Carrs  Lane,  was  the  erection  of  the  new 
school  rooms  and  lecture  room,  for  which  we  are  some- 
what indebted  to  Sir  James  Graham's  ill-timed  attempt 
to  set  up  a  scheme  of  national  education.  These  rooms 
cost  us,  including  the  purchase  of  houses  for  a  site,  not 
much  less  than  three  thousand  pounds. 

When  I  had  completed  the  fortieth  year  of  my  min- 
istry, I  preached  a  commemorative  sermon,  in  which  I 
took  a  retrospective  survey  not  only  of  the  events  of  my 
own  pastorate,  but  of  the  history  of  the  church  from  its 
foundation,  which  I  printed  under  the  title  of  "  Grateful 
Recollections.'*  On  this  a  meeting  of  the  congregation 
was  called,  unknown  to  myself,  to  consider  what  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  sermon  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  given  occasion  to  it.  On  similar  occasions  it 
is  usual  to  get  up  a  soiree,  to  have  speeches  of  congratu- 
lation delivered,  and  to  present  a  service  of  plate  to  the 
minister,  more  or  less  costly,  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  congregation;  and  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong 
in  such  a  mode  of  a  congregation's  testifying  their 
affectionate  respect  and  gratitude  to  a  man  who  had 
devoted  his  life,  talents,  and  labours  for  the  promotion 
of  their  spiritual  welfare.  My  friends,  however,  con- 
ceived of  a  project  which  they  deemed  more  appropriate, 
less  conformed  to  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  which, 
while  it  would  be  no  less  complimentary  to  their  min- 
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isfcer,  would  be  productive  of  benefits  to  others.  In 
addition  to  holding  a  meeting  for  devout  thanksgiving, 
and  reading  to  me  a  most  kind,  respectful,  and  grateful 
address,  they  raised  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  perpetual  scholarship  in 
Spring  Hill  College,  to  be  called  after  the  name  of  their 
pastor.  On  that  foundation  one  promising  student  has 
been  already  placed,  who  is  going  successfully  through 
his  curriculum,  and  thus  a  name,  to  which  many  are 
attached  far  beyond  its  deserts,  will  go  down  to  poste- 
rity in  a  way  very  congenial  to  the  predilections  of  him 
that  bears  it.  No  splendid  and  costly  monument  of  his 
people's  regard  will  glitter  on  the  sideboard  of  his 
descendants,  and  there  tell  how,  for  forty  years,  he  had 
served  his  flock,  but  a  living  and  perhaps  grateful 
testimony  will  be  borne  by  tongues  who  shall  preach 
the  gospel  of  God's  grace  for  the  salvation  of  man. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  stated  as  regards  the 
erections  on  our  own  premises,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  what  the  congregation  has  done  elsewhere. 
We  have  erected  a  chapel  at  Sraethwick,  at  the  cost 
of  nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  where  we  have  formed 
a  separate  and  independent  church,  enjoying  the  minis- 
trations and  oversight  of  its  own  pastor.  We  have  done 
the  same  at  the  Lozells,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pounds.  We  have 
erected  a  first  and  a  second  chapel  in  Garrison-lane  and 
Palmer-street,  in  this  town,  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred pounds,  in  which  we  support  a  home  missionary. 
We  have  erected  chapels  at  Yard  ley  and  Minworth,  at  a 
cost  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  So  that  during  my 
pastorate  my  generous,  but  by  no  means  wealthy,  flock 
have  expended  little  less  than  twenty-three  thousand 
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pounds  in  the  various  erections  to  which  they  have  set 
their  hands,  thus  affording  a  striking  and  convincing 
illustration  of  the  energy,  power,  and  efficiency  of  the 
voluntary  principle,  when  properly  called  into  activity. 

Our  present  condition  then  is  as  follows :  Our  chapel 
is  well  filled,  our  church  numbers  nearly  nine  hundred 
communicants,  we  have  a  large  Sunday  school  establish- 
ment, including  about  twelve  hundred  scholars,  in  the 
various  town  and  country  schools,  we  have  a  boys'  day 
school,  a  girls'  day  school,  and  three  infant  schools, 
containing  altogether  nearly  six  hundred  pupils ;  and 
besides  this  we  have  a  brotherly  society  for  the  mental 
religious  and  social  improvement  of  its  members,  who 
amount  to  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  :  we  have  a  general 
provident  society,  and  we  have  all  the  usual  religious 
and  charitable  societies  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
the  evangelization  of  our  own  country,  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  every  well-ordered  and  working 
Christian  community. 
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GRATEFUL    RECOLLECTIONS. 


AN    ADDRESS 

TO   THE 

CHURCH  ASSEMBLING  IN  CARES  LANE  BIRMINGHAM 

ON   THE   AUTHOE    COMPLETING 

THE    FORTIETH     YEAR     OF     HIS     PASTORATE. 

OEIGINiLLT  PEINTED  FOE  PEITATB  CIECULATION  ONLY. 

My  Beloved  Flock, 

I  have  now,  through  God's  goodness,  and  hy 
the  help  of  your  prayers,  completed  the  fortieth  year 
of  my  residence  among  you  as  the  under-shepherd  and 
bishop  of  your  souls,  and  I  cannot  satisfy  either  my 
judgment,  my  heart,  or  my  conscience,  by  a  mere  allu- 
sion to  an  event  so  interesting  and  so  important  both  to 
you  and  to  myself,  and  I  have  determined  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  special  address,  which  shall  comprehend 
both  an  historical  and  spiritual  review  of  the  events  of 
our  union  as  pastor  and  people.  You  will  remember, 
for  it  is  impossible  you  should  forget,  that  what  I  now 
lay  before  you  in  print  was  delivered  to  you  amidst 
much  feeling  from  the  pulpit,  and  was  heard  with  a 
sympathy  by  you  Avhich  convinced  the  preacher  that  his 
affection  was  not  lavished  on  a  people  unprepared  to 
reciprocate  it.    That  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  Monday 
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evening  which  followed  it,  when  we  assembled  to  give 
God  thanks  for  the  existence  and  long  continuance  of 
our  connexion,  will  never  be  lost  to  our  memory. 

In  selecting  a  text  for  my  sermon,  I  could  find  no 
passage  more  appropriate,  none  which  more  completely 
met  my  own  views  and  feelings,  than  the  words  of 
Moses  to  the  Israelites :  "  For  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
blessed  thee  in  all  the  works  of  thy  hand :  he  knoweth 
thy  walking  through  this  great  wilderness :  these  forty 
years  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  been  with  thee ;  thou  hast 
lacked  nothing/^  Deut.  ii,  7.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  or  verify  the  words  by  an  appeal 
to  the  occurrences  which  happened  to  them  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  but  come  at  once  to  my  own 
history  in  connexion  with  yours,  to  which,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  the  language  is  little  less  applicable  than  it  was 
to  that  of  the  Israelites.  "  The  Lord  hath  blessed  your 
minister  in  all  the  works  of  his  hand,^'  whether  they 
were  works  of  the  pulpit,  the  pastorate,  or  the  press ;  in 
all  these  he  has  had  a  share  of  the  divine  blessing  as 
unexpected  as  it  is  undeserved,  and  in  the  review  of 
which  he  can  only  say,  "  The  Lord  sendeth  by  whomso- 
ever he  will,  and  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy."  The  language  is  no  less  true  in  application  to 
those  labours,  and  they  have  been  neither  few  nor  small, 
in  which  the  pastor  and  the  flock  have  been  joint 
workers.  We  have  had  much  to  do  as  regards  both  the 
temporalities  and  spiritualities  of  I'eligiou,  in  reference 
not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  others ;  and  in  some  cases 
the  object  of  our  co-operation  has  been  attended  with 
no  small  degree  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  requiring  much 
wisdom,  self-denial,  and  forbearance,  yet  has  God  been 
with  us  to  preserve  us  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
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bond  of  peace;  we  have  never  had  a  discord  in  our 
councils,  or  an  interruption  to  our  proceedings,  so  that 
we  can  truly  say,  "  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for 
us  whereof  we  are  glad." 

It  becomes  us  also  to  recollect  that  God  "  knoweth 
our  walking  through  this  great  wilderness :"  and  much 
does  he  know  that  must  have  offended  his  purity,  and 
tried  his  patience,  and  now  calls  for  our  humiliation  and 
penitence;  much  in  the  pastor  of  negligence  and  luke- 
warmness,  much  in  the  people  of  misimprovement  of 
privileges  and  of  backwardness  to  profit  by  the  means 
of  instruction;  yet  over  all  this  has  he  graciously  ex- 
tended the  exercise  of  his  mercy,  and  has  blessed  us 
notwithstanding. 

"These  forty  years  has  he  been  with  us,"  in  our 
public  assemblies  for  worship,  in  our  church  convoca- 
tions, in  our  meetings  for  social  prayer,  and  when  we 
have  gathered  round  "  the  table  of  the  Lord."  No 
audible  voice  has  been  heard,  no  visible  token  has  been 
seen,  yet  have  there  not  been  wanting  evidences  of  his 
gracious  presence,  which  to  those  who  know  "  the  secret 
of  the  Lord,"  are  as  convincing  as  any  manifestations 
which  reveal  him  to  the  senses. 

And  what  have  we  lacked  ?  Increase  ?  No  :  for  he 
has  made  the  little  one  a  thousand,  and  the  weak  one  a 
strong  nation.  Peace  ?  No :  for  we  have  never  had 
one  disturbed  or  contentious  church  meeting.  Union? 
No  :  for  we  have  on  all  important  questions  been  of  one 
mind  and  one  heart.  Esteem  ?  No :  for  I  believe  we 
ai'e  respected,  as  a  body,  by  all  the  churches  of  our  own 
order,  as  well  as  by  those  of  every  other.  The  tokens 
of  the  divine  favour  ?  No :  for  how  can  we  interpret 
our  present  prosperity,  but  as  fui'uishing  indications  that 
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God  has  delighted  to  do  us  good?  And  what  has  the 
pastor  himself  lacked,  but  what  it  was  his  sin  rather 
than  his  misfortune  to  want? 

Having  then  pointed  out  the  applicability  of  this 
language  to  our  circumstances,  I  go  on  to  consider  and 
lay  before  you  those  especial  duties  which  the  occasion 
calls  for,  and  to  which  it  will^  I  hope,  be  your  pleasure 
to  apply  yourselves. 

Retrospection  is  obviously  in  season  on  such  a  day 
as  this.  In  a  parallel  passage  to  the  one  I  have  taken 
up,  Moses  thus  admonishes  the  children  of  Israel : 
"  Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way  in  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to 
humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee^  to  know  what  was  in 
thy  heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his  command- 
mentSj  or  no."  It  is  all  but  impossible  not  to  look  back 
upon  the  past  on  such  an  occasion  as  this :  memory 
must  have  perished  ere  we  can  cease  to  remember  our 
union  with  each  other  for  a  period  of  forty  years  ago 
and  the  progress  of  our  history  during  that  time.  I 
shall  however  lead  you  back  this  morning  to  a  period 
anterior  to  my  settlement  among  you,  and  give  you  a 
succinct  history  of  your  church. 

It  is  now  almost  a  century  since  this  religious  society 
was  formed  by  a  body  of  Christians  who  separated  from 
the  congregation  assembling  for  worship  in  the  Old 
Meeting  in  this  town,  because  an  Arian  minister  was  by 
the  majority  introduced  to  the  pulpit  of  that  place;  so 
that  you  see  our  church  had  a  noble  and  honourable 
origin.  It  was  not  the  offspring  of  faction,  nor  of 
unseemly  schism,  but  was  formed  by  a  band  of  witnesses 
to  what  we  consider  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
gospel;    the  Trinity  of  Persons  in   the  Godhead,  the 
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Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Godj  the  atonement  of  the 
death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  the  justification 
of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone,  the  conversion  and  sancti- 
fication  of  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  in  the  salvation  of  the  human  race. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  newly  formed  church  was  the 
E-ev.  Gervas  Wilde,  a  devoted,  energetic,  and  popular 
preacher;  who  after  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  exemplary  fidelity  and  great  success,  died,  and  was 
buried  on  these  premises.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr 
Punfield,  who  though  a  blameless  Christian  and  sound 
divine,  was  a  dull  and  uninteresting  preacher ;  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  congregation  was  much  reduced 
during  the  three  and  twenty  years  of  his  ministry. 
After  him,  ttie  pulpit  was  filled  by  Dr.  Edward  Williams, 
one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  his  age,  and  the 
author  of  many  profound  and  valuable  works  on  divinity; 
he  removed  after  little  more  than  three  years  to  preside 
over  the  Dissenting  College  at  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire. 
The  names  of  these  first  three  pastors  of  the  church  are 
recorded  in  the  marble  monument  on  the  walls  of  our 
Zion,  which  was  erected  by  the  present  trustees  to 
replace  the  tablets  lost  in  the  erection  of  the  former 
chapel,  and  to  preserve  a  memorial  of  men  worthy  to  be 
held  in  grateful  recollection,  both  for  their  virtues,  and 
their  success  as  ministers  of  Christ.  Mr  Brewer  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Williams,  and  upon  his  removal,  after  seven 
years'  labour,  to  Livery  Street,  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  congregation,  he  was  succeeded  for  a  short  time  by 
Mr  Joseph  Berry.  The  congregation  had  their  atten- 
tion then  directed  to  a  young  man  studying  for  the 
ministry  under  the  late  Dr.  Bogue,  of  Gosport,  who  by 
the  advice  of  his  tutor,  and  at  the  recommendation  of 
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Mr  Bennett,  of  Romsey,  Hants,  (now  Dr.  Bennett,  of 
London),  was  invited  to  spend  the  midsummer  vacation 
of  the  year  1804  with  the  congregation,  and  to  occupy 
for  four  sabbaths  their  vacant  pulpit.  Being  then  only 
little  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  having  a 
year  and  a  half  of  his  term  of  academic  study  to  com- 
plete, he  came  to  this  town  without  the  remotest  idea 
of  appearing  here  as  a  candidate  for  the  pastorate.  His 
preaching  appeared  to  give  satisfaction,  and  before  he 
left  to  return  to  Grosport,  a  deputation  consisting  of  the 
deacons  and  other  venerable  men,  waited  upon  him  from 
the  church  to  request  him  to  accept  a  unanimous  and 
cordial  invitation  to  become  its  pastor,  and  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  so  soon  as  in  the  judgment 
of  his  tutor  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  for  him  to 
leave  college.  It  was  certainly  a  rather  hasty  procedure, 
and,  although  by  God's  grace  it  has  turned  out  far 
better  than  might  have  been  expected,  the  parties  cannot 
either  of  them  be  quite  justified  for  the  part  they  took 
in  the  matter ;  not  the  church  for  inviting  so  young  a 
man,  nor  he  for  accepting  the  invitation  to  so  important 
a  sphere.  Results  have  showed  that  the  hand  of  God 
was  in  it ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent 
either  by  this  church  or  any  other.  After  another  year 
the  young  minister  came;  and  in  September,  1805,  was 
cordially  welcomed  to  his  pulpit  by  a  united  and  affec- 
tionate people,  and  was  ordained  on  the  8th  of  the  follow- 
ing May.  In  that  service,  which  was  one  of  peculiar 
solemnity,  Drs.  Bogue,  Williams,  and  Bennett,  Messrs. 
Jay,  Moody,  Steele,  and  others,  bore  a  part.  Having 
obtained  help  of  God,  the  young  pastor  (as  he  then  was) 
now  stands  before  you  expressing  his  adoring  wonder 
and  gratitude  for  all  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  his  God 
has  led  him  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness. 
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Forty  years  are  a  large  portion  of  one  man^s  life, 
comprehending  the  vernal  bloom,  the  sunny  months 
of  summer,  and  the  season  of  autumnal  fruit :  in  all 
that  remains,  decline  and  wintry  decay  must  be  looked 
for.  What  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  flow 
of  these  forty  years  of  our  union  !  I  do  not  say,  in  our 
national  affairs,  though  what  an  eventful  era  of  Euro- 
pean history  has  occurred  in  them ;  nor  in  the  denomi- 
nation to  which  we  belong  ;  nor  in  the  progress  of  the 
universal  church ;  but  in  our  town.  When  I  commenced 
my  ministry  Birmingham  contained  a  population  of 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  now  it  has  two  hundred 
thousand ;  in  the  place  where  we  worship,  then  a 
comparatively  small  one,  capable  of  seating  hardly 
eight  hundred  persons,  now  containing  nearly  two 
thousand ;  in  the  church,  numbering  then  little  more 
than  forty  members,  now  nearly  nine  hundred  ;  in  your 
pastor,  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  now  a  man  of  sixty ;  in 
yourselves,  then  sprightly  persons  of  twenty,  thirt}'',  or 
forty,  now  bending  under  the  infirmities  of  sixty, 
seventy,  or  eighty ;  in  your  families,  for  the  fathers 
and  mothers  where  are  they,  and  even  the  children, 
are  not  many  of  them  slumbering  in  the  grave  with 
their  parents  ?  There  are  but  two  pastors  of  any 
denomination,  either  in  the  established  church  or  out 
of  it,  who  were  such  when  I  came  here,  and  only  one 
of  them  is  now  connected  with  the  same  congregation. 

It  is  every  way  proper  to  comprehend  in  this  histori- 
cal survey  what  you  and  your  fathers  have  done  in  the 
way  of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  our  Zion,  and  its 
offshoots.  The  first  work  in  which  the  congregation 
engaged  after  my  settlement,  was  the  erection,  at  a 
cost   of    eight   hundred    pounds,    of  the   rooms   lately 
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occupied  by  our  Sunday  Schools  and  used  for  our 
weekly  religious  meetings.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
seven  years,  when  some  of  the  aged  men,  ever  to  be 
had  in  remembrance  by  us,  but  somewhat  timid  cautious 
and  too  little  adventurous,  had  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,  a 
few  of  greater  public  spirit  suggested  an  improvement 
in  our  place  of  worship,  which  was  cold  comfortless  and 
somewhat  repulsive  in  its  appearance  ;  for  dissenters  at 
that  time  thought  too  little  of  decoration  in  architecture, 
just  as  those  of  the  present  day  are  in  peril  of  thinking 
too  much  of  it.  The  cheerlessness  of  our  chapel,  uniting 
with  some  other  causes,  operated  for  some  time  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
first  seven  years  of  my  ministry  were  a  season  of  conside- 
rable discouragement,  so  much  so  that  had  another  sphere 
been  presented  to  me  at  that  time  it  is  not  improbable 
I  should  have  accepted  it.  A  saint,  now  in  glory,  whose 
memory  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
from  her  decease,  is  still  fresh  and  fragrant,  lent  all  her 
gentle  yet  powerful  influence  to  keep  the  pastor  to  his 
post ;  and,  blessed  be  her  name,  and  more  blessed  be  her 
God,  that  influence  was  not  in  vain.  With  a  zeal  and  libe- 
rality which  I  have  ever  admired,  and  for  which  I  feel 
grateful  even  to  this  day,  my  generous  friends,  though  by 
no  means  wealthy,  laid  out  two  thousand  pounds  in  im- 
proving our  place  of  worship.  During  the  time  of  the 
alteration  we  worshipped  in  the  Old  Meeting  House, 
from  which  we  had  originally  come,  and  which  was 
most  readily  and  kindly  granted  to  us,  the  congregation 
altering  the  time  of  their  own  morning  service  for  our 
accommodation,  and  allowing  us  to  have  it  in  the  evening. 
This  circumstance  lifted  us  out  of  comparative  obscurity, 
and  together  with  the  greater  attractions  of  our  improved 
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cliapel^  brought  us  on  our  return  to  it  an  overflowing 
congregation,  so  that  all  the  sittings  in  our  table  pew 
were  let,  in  default  of  others,  to  meet  the  applications 
for  seats  for  which  we  could  not  otherwise  provide.  The 
tide  which  then  flowed  in  upon  us  has  never  ebbed.  To 
the  timely  expenditure  of  the  two  thousand  pounds  just 
mentioned  I  trace  up,  under  God's  blessing,  all  the  pros- 
perity of  our  church  which  has  since  followed. 

In  a  few  years,  the  demand  for  further  accommoda- 
tion for  persons  who  wished  to  join  the  congregation 
became  somewhat  urgent,  and  with  a  magnanimity  of 
public  spirit  bordering  on  imprudence,  you  determined 
on  the  erection  of  this  spacious  edifice,  at  an  expense 
of  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  pounds.  This 
cost  so  far  exceeded  all  we  had  calculated  upon,  that 
had  we  foreseen  the  outlay  required  we  never  could 
have  undertaken  the  work.  Notwithstanding  the  liberal 
contributions  of  the  people,  and  the  splendid  collection 
on  the  day  of  opening,  in  September,  1820,  amounting 
to  six  hundred  pounds,  we  entered  upon  our  new  place 
with  a  debt  upon  it  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
pounds.  Since  theUj  by  the  untiring  generosity  of  the 
congregation,  the  debt  has  been  reduced  to  about  five 
or  six  hundred  pounds. 

During  all  this  time,  we  have  not  stayed  our  hands 
from  the  work  of  helping  t-o  provide  for  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  have  erected  chapels  at  Smethwick,  the 
Lozells,  Yardley,  Minworth,  Garrison  Lane,  and  Palmer 
Street ;  in  two  of  which  separate  and  in  great  part  self- 
supporting  churches  have  been  formed,  with  pastors  of 
their  own  choice  set  over  them.  With  our  last  erection, 
I  mean  the  building  of  our  new  school  rooms  and  lecture 
room,  at  an  expense  of  much  more  than  two  thousand 
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pounds^  you  are  too  well  acquainted  to  need  that  I 
should  do  any  thing  more  than  merely  advert  to  the 
fact.  I  calculate  that  my  congregation  have,  during 
my  pastorate,  spent  three  or  four  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  erection  of  places  for  worship  and  school 
instruction  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 

If  I  now  turn  to  our  spiritual  history,  we  shall  find 
equal  cause  for  delightful  retrospection.  God  has  given 
testimony  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  and  granted  to  us 
abundant  evidence  that  he  has  been  among  us,  both  by 
the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  the  power  of  his  Spirit. 
Not  only  has  the  congregation  increased,  but  the  com- 
municants have  advanced  in  an  equal  ratio.  Sinners 
have  been  converted,  believers  have  been  edified,  and 
multitudes,  having  finished  their  course  with  joy,  have 
entered  into  rest.  The  parents  have  departed  to  be  with 
Christ,  and  instead  of  the  fathers  have  risen  up  the  chil- 
dren. What  a  goodly  host  of  spirits  now  made  perfect 
encircle  our  imagination,  who  were  once  our  fellow  wor- 
shippers in  God^s  house  on  earth ;  how  precious  are  their 
names,  how  fragrant  their  memory,  how  instructive  their 
example,  and  how  encouraging  to  us  the  recollection  of 
their  composed  and  even  triumphant  deaths  !  Blessed 
spirits,  it  is  fitting  we  should  think  of  you  on  this  inte- 
resting  occasion.  Amidst  the  congratulations  of  the 
living,  the  dead  in  Christ  are  not  forgotten.  We 
think  of  you  with  solemn  and  mournful  pleasure ;  and 
as  we  behold  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  stream 
of  mortality  beckoning  us  to  cross  it  and  join  you,  we 
exult  in  the  thought  that  we  shall  soon  meet  in  those 
happy  regions  of  light  and  life,  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  death. 

I  mention  a  second  duty  of  this  season,  and  that  is 
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gratitude.  I  am  quite  sure  that  none  of  us  can  look 
back  upon  the  past  history,  or  survey  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, of  our  union,  without  adopting  the  language 
of  the  devout  Psalmist,  and  exclaiming,  "  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits/' 
Insensibility  to  the  deep  obligations  we  are  under  to 
the  goodness  of  God,  would  betray  a  state  of  mind 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  either  of  us  possessed. 
Few  have  had  larger  demands  preferred  upon  their 
thankfulness  than  we  have, ,  and  I  would  hope  none 
are  more  willing  to  acknowledge  them.  Gratitude  is 
due  from  us  one  to  another,  and  from  both  parties 
unitedly  to  God.  You  will  not,  I  am  confident,  deny 
that  something  is  due  for  forty  years'  service  to  him  who 
during  that  period  has  lived  and  laboured  for  the  good 
of  your  immortal  souls,  and  the  promotion  of  your  eter- 
nal welfare.  To  many  of  you  he  has  been,  through 
God's  grace,  the  instrument  of  your  own  conversion, 
and  that  of  your  children ;  to  others,  of  your  establish- 
ment in  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  of  your  sanctifica- 
tion  ;  and  to  all,  of  consolation  amidst  the  cares  and 
sorrows  of  this  vale  of  tears.  It  is  his  felicity,  however, 
to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  proving  the  justice  of  his 
claim,  and  of  being  compelled  to  urge  his  due  with 
importunity  upon  a  hard  unfeeling  people,  backward 
to  know,  and  still  more  backward  to  acknowledge  it. 
Opportunities  have  not  been  wanting,  during  the  middle 
part  of  his  life,  had  he  chosen  to  embrace  them,  for 
transferring  his  services  to  other  places ;  but  from 
the  time  when  God  so  signally  blessed  us,  he  never, 
except  in  one  instance,  and  then  only  for  a  very 
short    time,    entertained    for    a   moment   the   idea   of 
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quitting  a  people  endeared  to  his  heart  by  so  naany 
reasons  for  attachment. 

As  regards  my  own  sense  of  obligation  towards  you, 
it  is  deep  and  tender.  Your  conduct  from  the  time  of 
my  settlement  among  you,  has  been  one  uniform  exhi- 
bition of  affection,  respect,  and  deference  :  a  series  of 
kind  acts,  never  broken  or  interrupted,  has  left  me 
scarcely  any  thing  to  lament,  or  any  thing  to  wish 
for.  In  the  various  and  somewhat  opposite  characters 
which  I  have  borne  among  you  I  have  received  appro- 
priate expressions  of  kindness,  and  the  most  delicate 
attentions  to  my  feelings.  During  a  long  and  danger- 
ous personal  illness  many  of  you  ministered  by  night  at 
ray  bed  side,  and  watched  with  solicitude  the  flickering 
lamp  of  life  when  its  extinction  was  expected,  and 
helped  to  keep  it  burning  :  when  I  stood  among  you 
a  rejoicing  bridegroom,  you  shared  my  joy,  and  thus 
increased  it :  and  when,  on  two  occasions,  I  lifted  up 
my  voice  and  wept,  as  a  man  bereaved  and  desolate, 
you  shed  your  own  tears,  and  endeavoured  to  wipe 
away  mine.  Though  I  have  been  blessed  by  a  boun- 
teous Providence  with  more  of  this  world's  goods  than 
many  of  ray  brethren,  you  never  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  withhold  what  you  deemed  my  due  as 
your  Pastor,  and  as  such  entitled  to  your  generous 
support.  You  have  in  all  things  consulted  my  wishes, 
and  studied  both  my  personal  and  official  comfort ;  you 
have  ever  listened  to  my  counsel  with  deference,  yet 
not  with  servility;  and  when  at  any  time  you  have 
not  thought  as  I  did  in  practical  measures,  your  reasons 
have  been  stated  in  a  manner  rarely  to  pain  me,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  convince  rae.  I  have  had  as  much  in- 
fluence in  the  pastorate   as  any  man   could  desire  or 
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ought  to  possess.  There  has  never  been  any  unseemly 
struggle  for  power  between  us.  Whatever  authority  I 
have  exercised,  has  been  conceded  by  you,  rather  than 
exacted  by  me ;  and  was  readily  conceded,  because  you 
saw  it  was  all  employed  for  your  benefit,  and  not  to 
gratify  my  own  vanity.  I  can  therefore  now  adopt,  as 
far  as  disparity  of  years  will  allow,  the  language  of  an 
American  pastor,  who  on  the  eightieth  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  preached  to  his  flock  from  Barzillai's  words, 
"  This  day  thy  servant  is  fourscore  years  old.^^  In  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  he  thus  addressed  his  audience  : 
"  Your  fathers  and  grandfathers  bore  with  the  indis- 
cretions of  ray  youth,  you  and  your  children  with  equal 
patience  have  borne  with  the  infirmities  of  my  age.  I 
thank  you  for  all  your  kindnesses;  injuries  I  have  re- 
ceived noae.^'  One  part  of  this  beautiful  effusion  is  yet 
to  be  realised  in  our  case ;  for  though  the  shadows  of 
my  evening  begin  to  lengthen,  I  am  thankful  to  say  the 
infirmities  of  age  do  not  yet  oppress  me  ;  but  should  our 
wise  and  gracious  God  extend  the  term  of  my  existence 
among  you  till  the  remaining  strength  of  my  days  is  but 
labour  and  sorrow,  the  forbearance  which  you  have  mani- 
fested towards  me  in  my  youth  is  a  sure  pledge  of  its  ex- 
tension towards  me  in  my  old  age.  I  can  look  to  the 
future  without  apprehension  of  ray  living  long  enough 
among  you  to  be  felt  a  burden.  I  believe  I  shall  be 
welcome  to  my  pulpit,  and  to  your  houses,  as  long  as  I 
have  streugth  enough  to  bear  me  to  either;  and  that 
when  nothing  but  the  wreck  of  what  I  was  shall  be  left, 
even  that  will  be  guarded  from  contempt  by  the  recol- 
lection of  my  better  days.  If  there  were  strangers  in 
our  assembly  on  the  day  when  this  was  delivered  from 
the  pulpit  they  must  have  gone  away  and  reported  that 
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whatever  strifes  and  divisions  exist  between  some  dis- 
senting ministers  and  their  flocks,  they  had  heard  one 
pastor  declare  that  at  the  end  of  forty  years'  residence 
among  his  people  he  had  nothing  to  forgive  or  to  forget, 
and  that  he  was  more  attached  to  his  church,  and  as  he 
believed  they  were  to  him,  at  the  end  of  that  period 
than  at  its  commencement. 

But  how  small  is  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  each  other, 
compared  with  that  which  we  owe  to  God  !  "  What 
shall  we  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits 
towards  us?"  is  the  language  which  we  should  jointly 
utter  this  day.  Perhaps  you  will  be  willing  to  admit 
that  the  continued  life  and  health  of  the  pastor  is  one 
item 'in  the  benefits  we  have  to  acknowledge  this  day. 
At  any  rate  it  has  saved  you  from  the  perplexity  of  a 
new  choice,  and  the  danger  of  division  in  making  it. 
But  he  has  too  much  confidence  in  your  attach- 
ment, and  too  much  reason  for  such  trust,  to  sup- 
pose that  this  comprehends  all  the  importance  you 
attach  to  his  continuance  among  you.  He  must 
be  blind,  and  deaf,  and  imbecile  too,  not  to  know 
that  you  regard  his  preservation  to  the  present  hour 
as  matter  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  No,  my  dear  friends, 
I  affect  no  feigned  modesty,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  my  coming  to  you,  so  unintentionally 
to  myself,  has  been,  through  God's  blessing,  of  some 
service  to  you,  and  that  my  remaining  till  this  present 
day  is  thus  far  a  ground  for  thankfulness  to  us  both.  I 
am  glad  for  your  sakes,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  I  speak 
to  you  this  day  from  the  pulpit  instead  of  the  sepulchre ; 
and  still  instruct  you  by  my  living  voice  instead  of  warn- 
ing you  by  my  monument.  But  this  is  not  all,  or  the 
most,  or  the  best,  for  which  we  are  to  be  thankful  to 
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God  in  reference  to  your  pastor :  it  is  matter  of  still 
more  abounding  thanksgiving  that  he  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  make  shipwreck  of  faith  or  of  a  good  con- 
science. Through  the  riches  of  sovereign  grace,  which 
none  more  clearly  discerfi  or  more  readily  acknowledge 
than  he  does,  he  has  been  preserved  from  heresy  and 
immorality.  I  have  never,  through  the  whole  course  of 
my  ministry,  forgotten  the  impressive  admonitory  words 
of  the  venerable  Abraham  Eooth,  which  occur  in  his  in- 
comparable charge  to  Mr  Hopkins  entitled  "  Pastoral 
Cautions.'^ 

"  Of  late,"  says  that  excellent  man,  "  I  have  been  much  affected 
with  the  following  reflection :  Though,  if  not  greatly  deceived,  I  have 
had  some  degree  of  experimental  acquaintance  with  Jesus  Cliiast  foi* 
almost  forty  years  ;  though  I  have  borne  the  ministerial  character 
for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  ;  though  I  have  been,  perhaps,  of 
some  little  service  in  the  church  of  God ;  and  though  I  have  had  a 
greater  share  of  esteem  among  religious  people  than  I  had  any 
reason  to  expect ;  yet,  after  all,  it  is  possible  for  me  in  one  single  hour 
of  temptation  to  blast  my  character,  to  ruin  my  public  usefulness,  and 
to  render  my  nearest  christian  friends  ashamed  of  owning  me.  Hold 
thou  me  up,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  be  safe." 

With  what  emphasis  does  such  language  enforce  the 
apostolic  request  on  behalf  of  the  ministers  of  religion, 
"  Brethren,  pray  for  us  •"  and  what  a  motive  to  thank- 
fulness is  the  preservation  of  so  many  of  them  from  the 
snares  of  the  tempter  !  None  are  more  certainly  the 
objects  of  attack,  and  none  more  likely,  without  divine 
protection,  to  be  vanquished.  Giddy  with  the  fumes 
of  popular  applause,  and  the  height  to  which  inju- 
dicious admirers  have  raised  them  in  their  own  esteem, 
they  have  not  unfrequently  fallen  from  the  high  pin- 
nacles on  which  they  stood  before  the  public,  and  have 
become  as  much  the  objects  of  contempt  and  lamenta- 
tion as  they  once  were  of  fulsome  adulation.     It  is  no 
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wouder  that  some  ministers  fall  when  we  consider  the 
dangerous  ordeal  of  popularity  through  which  they  are 
passed  by  a  host  of  flatterers  of  both  sexes. 

To  be  kept  from  error  is  also  a  cause  for  thankfulness, 
as  well  as  to  be  preserved  from  sin.  Your  pastor  feels 
some  pleasure  from  the  consideration  that  he  preaches 
the  same  gospel  as  he  did  when  he  commenced  his 
ministry  among  you.  His  sentiments,  neither  received 
by  inheritance,  nor  adopted  in  haste,  nor  retained  in 
blind  obstinacy,  but  embraced  after  much  reading  and 
careful  examination,  are  substantially  the  same  now  as 
when  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  a  public  teacher. 
The  confession  he  made  at  his  ordination  before  many 
witnesses,  though  often  re-examined  since,  is  his  creed 
stilL  His  views  on  various  topics  have  been  somewhat 
modified  by  subsequent  reading  and  study,  and  he  hopes 
have  been  brought  into  a  closer  accordance  with  the 
word  of  God,  but  they  have  not  been  changed ;  and  his 
grasp  of  what  is  called,  (and  it  is  well  known  by  the  de- 
signation) the  evangelical  system,  is  firmer  and  firmer 
as  his  lengthening  life  gives  him  an  ever  widening  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  its  evidences,  and  to  observe  its 
influence.  His  great  theme,  as  you  well  know,  has  been 
that  selected  by  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  and,  per- 
suaded that  the  gospel  is  a  system  of  truth  for  all  ages 
all  countries  and  all  states  of  society,  he  has  determined 
to  know  nothing  among  you  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified.  You  will  bear  him  witness  that  he  has 
"  gloried  only  in  the  cross ;"  but,  at  the  same  time,  you 
know  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  expand  this  great 
theme  into  the  amplitude  of  illustration  and  extent  of 
application  of  which  it  is  susceptible  in  itself,  and  with 
which  it  is  set  forth  in  the  word  of  God.     In  my  view, 
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my  dear  friends,  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  as  a  manifestation  of  divine  love  to  man,  is  the 
christian  motive  to  all  genuine  morality,  and  should  be 
made  to  bear,  and  has  by  me  been  made  to  bear,  upon 
all  the  details  of  life,  whether  in  the  church  or  in  the 
world,  in  the  transactions  of  business  or  in  the  exercises 
of  devotion.  How  diligently,  and  with  what  success,  I 
have  enforced  all  the  moralities  which  are  the  cement, 
and  all  the  courtesies  which  are  the  polish,  of  society, 
you  know.  You  have  not  been  accustomed  to  preaching 
the  only  object  of  which  was  to  set  forth  a  right  creed, 
and  to  uphold  a  pure  worship;  in  which  a  cold  and 
statue-like  theology,  symmetrical  but  lifeless,  was  incul- 
cated, or  a  fiery  zeal  for  institutes  and  opinions  apart 
from  holiness  and  love  was  kindled :  on  the  contrary, 
you  have  ever  been  taught  that  as  in  man^s  moral  nature 
the  intellect  is  to  move  and  guide  the  heart,  so  the  truth 
itself  must  be  taught  for  the  sake  of  holiness;  and  that, 
in  fact,  he  only  knows  the  truth  who  has  employed  it  to 
enlist  his  affections,  and  has  given  it  a  home  in  his  heart. 
My  preaching,  though  based  upon  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  though  resting  upon  the  cross  as  its  ground 
and  pillar,  has  been  prevailingly  practical,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  cold  and  heartless  orthodoxy,  while  it  can 
do  for  its  possessor  in  the  way  of  helping  him  to  heaven 
no  more  than  any  other  kind  of  science,  is,  in  the  exact 
degree  to  which  it  prevails,  the  sure  method  of  preparing 
the  way  either  for  systems  of  error  still  more  cold,  or 
else  for  the  opposite  extreme  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism. 
To  form  the  rapt  pietist,  the  bigotted  theologian,  the 
fierce  polemic,  or  the  mere  moralist,  has  not  been  my 
object ;  but  the  character  which  should  combine  the 
better  elements  of  all  these,  and  exhibit  them  to  the 
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world  in  that  beautiful  chain  of  christian  graces,  which 
the  apostle  enjoins  where  he  says,  "  Add  to  your  faith 
virtue;  to  virtue  knowledge;  to  knowledge  temperance; 
to  temperance  patience ;  to  patience  godliness ;  to  godli- 
ness brotherly  kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness 
charity/^ 

This  large  congregation  by  which  I  am  now  sur- 
rounded, this  church  of  nearly  nine  hundred  members, 
among  whom  is  to  be  found  no  small  portion  of  intelli- 
gence and  worldly  respectability  as  well  as  great  numbers 
of  the  labouring  population,  have  been  collected  and 
compacted,  not  by  a  system  of  reserves  or  omissions 
of  christian  doctrine;  not  by  novelties  in  manner  or 
in  matter;  not  by  philosophical  speculations,  nor  meta- 
physical subtleties,  but  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
I  am  speaking  only  of  the  course  which  I  have  pursued, 
and  am  calling  upon  you  to  rejoice  with  me,  and  give 
God  thanks,  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  the  power 
of  God  unto  the  salvation  of  many.  Bad  men  have 
been  made  good,  and  good  men  better.  Nor  ought  I  to 
omit  here  a  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
insisted,  as  you  know,  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  as  essentially  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  evan- 
gelical ministrations.  You  have  been  taught  that  man 
is  a  rational  creature,  and  must  therefore  employ  his 
faculties  in  the  business  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  any 
other  business;  but  that  he  is  also  a  corrupt  and  de- 
pendent creature,  and  must  therefore  look  up,  by 
believing  prayer,  for  divine  help.  The  Spirit  of  God  is 
both  in  the  word,  by  its  divine  inspiration,  and  with  the 
word,  to  make  it  effectual  to  the  conversion  of  the 
sinner;  and  He  renders  that  same  word  the  means  of 
progressive  sanctification  in  the  believer.    To  this  divine 
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influence  I  have  taught  you  to  ascribe  all  the  results 
which  have  followed  my  preaching,  and  have  habitually 
called  upon  you  to  seek  this  power  from  on  high  by 
earnest  and  persevering  supplication. 

Passing  from  the  minister  to  the  people,  or  consider- 
ing them  jointly,  we  find  equal  cause  for  gratitude  in 
the  general  state  of  the  church  and  congregation.  Let 
us  bless  God  that  amidst  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  town,  we  are  favoured  to  witness  such 
an  assembly  as  is  convened  weekly  within  these  walls. 
When  I  commenced  my  ministry  here,  there  were  only 
five  places  of  worship  in  the  Establishment,  and  now 
there  are  nearly  twenty ;  eight  or  ten  new  chapels  have 
been  erected  among  the  Methodists  of  different  sections, 
and  three  more  have  been  considerably  enlarged ;  five 
have  been  either  built,  taken,  or  enlarged  among  the 
Baptists ;  three  have  been  built  among  the  Independents, 
two  of  which  are  of  considerable  magnitude ;  two  by  the 
Scotch  Church,  one  by  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion^ 
besides  some  others  by  various  bodies.  We  have  had 
men  in  several  denominations  who  have  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  instead 
of  having  evangelical  preaching  in  only  one  place  of 
worship  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  was  the  case  when 
I  came  to  Birmingham,  we  have  it  now,  blessed  be  God, 
in  nearly  all  of  them.  Yet,  brethren,  through  God's 
goodness,  our  chapel  has  not  been  drained  to  fill  others, 
nor  is  it  our  sorrowful  complaint  that  while  the  multi- 
tude hasten  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  elsewhere,  the 
gates  of  our  Zion  mourn,  and  her  ways  languish,  because 
none  come  to  her  solemn  feasts.  Some  few  have  left  us 
from  time  to  time  to  join  the  Church  of  England,  and 
some  of  them  of  high  respectability ;   but  they  have 
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generally  been  persons  who  were  not  communicants, 
and  who  were  therefore  never  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  us.  Others  have  occasionally  received  oflFence,  and 
quitted  us  in  ill  humour ;  and  some  few,  and  they  are 
but  few,  attracted  by  novelty,  or  moved  by  levity,  have 
gone  off  under  the  cry,  "  Lo  here,  or  lo  there."  The 
stability  of  the  congregation,  as  a  whole,  has  astonished 
and  delighted  me.  No  minister  ever  had  to  complain 
less  of  the  fickleness  of  his  hearers,  especially  of  his 
members,  than  I  have.  This  is  the  more  gratifying  as, 
in  consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  church  and 
their  dispersion  over  this  large  town,  I  have  been  able 
to  pay  but  comparatively  little  attention  to  individual 
members  at  their  own  houses.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
thing  v/hich  has  prevented  me  from  being  so  good  a 
pastor  as  I  could  wish  to  be.  We  live  in  an  age  and  in 
a  country  of  extraordinary  excitement  and  religious 
activity.  Institutions  for  evangelizing  our  country  and 
the  world,  have  multiplied  upon  us  with  wonderful  and 
delightful  rapidity.  These  must  be  attended  to,  and 
require  no  small  share  of  time  and  labour  for  their 
efficient  administration.  Some  must  give  their  energies 
to  their  management,  others  to  their  pecuniary  support, 
and  others  again  to  both.  There  are  some  ministers  who, 
though  immeasurably  inferior  to  others  in  genius  learn- 
ing and  acquirements  of  all  kinds,  have  more  tact  for 
business,  more  physical  power,  more  aptitude  to  interest 
the  public  mind ;  and  they,  on  these  accounts,  are  much 
in  requisition  for  aiding  the  great  movements  of  the 
day.  This  happens  to  be  in  some  measure  the  case  with 
your  pastor.  Had  I  followed  my  own  inclination,  I 
should  have  shut  myself  up  within  the  circle  of  my  own 
congregation,  and  occupied  myself  exclusively  with  my 
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ministerial  and  pastoral  duties.  With  a  cliurch  I  love, 
and  by  whom  I  am  beloved,  and  with  a  home  which  till 
lately  contained  all  that  could  make  a  man  dread  to 
leave  it,  I  wanted  no  inducement  to  remain  in  my  nest. 
I  feel  that  had  this  been  permitted  me,  I  could  not  only 
have  been  a  better  pastor,  but  a  better  preacher  also. 
It  has  ever  been  my  endeavour,  but  I  am  afraid  an 
unsuccessful  one,  to  harmonise  in  my  attention  to  them 
the  claims  of  the  world  and  my  denomination  with  those 
of  ray  flock.  I  consider  that  no  pastor  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  his  own  congregation ;  for  we  are  all  members 
and  ministers  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as 
of  that  particular  branch  of  it  with  which  we  are  more 
immediately  connected.  It  is  true  our  first  obligation 
is  to  the  latter,  and  no  devotedness  to  the  duties  of  the 
outer  circle  of  action  can  be  any  excuse  for  neglecting 
those  of  the  inner  one.  I  am  sorrowfully  conscious  I 
have  too  much  neglected  home  duties  for  those  I  have 
been  called  to  discharge  abroad ;  and  nothing  is  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  attachment  of  my  people  to  their 
minister  and  their  place  of  worship,  than  their  continu- 
ance with  both  notwithstanding  this  neglect.  Not  un- 
frequently  have  I  been  filled  with  grief  and  shame,  and 
gone  home  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  mild,  gentle,  and 
on  their  part,  unintentional  rebuke  which  I  have  received 
from  some  of  those  my  forgotten  sheep.  Had  they 
reproached  me  in  terras  of  greater  severity,  I  could  in 
some  respects  have  borne  it  with  less  pain ;  but  their 
soft  tones,  and  mild  looks  of  complaint,  have  made  me 
sigh,  and  exclaim,  "  Oh  that  I  could  be^a  better  pastor, 
for  I  have  a  flock  who  deserve  it  V  One  thing,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  reconciles  you,  my  friends,  to  this  too 
short  measure  of  pastoral  attention;  and  that  is,  you 
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know  the  time  taken  from  you  is  not  given  to  idleness. 
Very  few  of  my  hours  are  given  to  literary  gratification, 
social  enjoyment,  or  fireside  pleasures.  With  respect  to 
the  latter,  indeed,  a  wise  but  mysterious  Providence  has 
put  out  the  light  of  my  tabernacle,  and  left  me  but  little 
of  the  spell  of  home :  my  sources  of  enjoyment  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  my  labours  as  a  servant 
of  Christ  and  his  church. 

How  much  we  owe  to  God  for  a  continuance  of  our 
harmony  and  peace,  we  all  know,  but  cannot  express. 
I  freely  admit  that  from  the  very  nature  of  our  church 
polity,  containing  so  large  a  share  of  the  popular  ele- 
ment, our  churches  are  exposed  from  time  to  time  to 
some  disturbance  of  their  tranquillity  :  but  we  dare  not 
abandon  what  we  consider  to  be  a  scriptural  system,  on 
account  of  any  incidental  evils  arising  out  of  the  imper- 
fections of  human  nature,  with  which  its  working  may 
occasionally  happen  to  be  associated.  It  is  to  me  a 
striking  corroboration  of  the  correctness  of  our  eccle- 
siastical principles,  that  we  find  the  same  evils  ferment- 
ing in  the  primitive  churches  while  under  apostolic 
superintendence  as  exist  among  ourselves :  a  fact 
notoriously  evident  in  the  inspired  epistles.  When 
therefore  we  consider  the  ever  recurring  circumstances 
which  may  become  occasions  of  strife,  the  imperfect 
sanctification  of  every  member  of  the  church,  and  that 
in  each  heart  enough  of  human  corruption  still  remains 
to  be  a  soil  for  the  root  of  bitterness  to  grow  in,  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  a  harmony  continued  through  forty 
years,  and  never  disturbed  by  a  momentary  discord,  is 
indeed  just  cause  for  devout  thankfulness  to  Him  who 
is  not  only  the  lover,  but  the  giver  and  preserver,  of 
peace.  This  will  appear  the  more  impressive  when  I 
remind  you  of  the  various  matters  which  have  come 
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before  us,  on  each  of  which  a  division  of  opinion  might 
have  existed,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
affairs  was  hkely  to  exist.  Besides  all  our  buildinj]^ 
operations,  we  have  five  times  elected  new  deacons,  and 
in  each  instance  without  the  smallest  disturbance  of  our 
tranquillity,  or  giving  in  any  quarter  the  least  apparent 
dissatisfaction.  This  blessed  state  of  things  we  owe  first 
of  all  to  God,  and  are  not  to  trace  it  up  to  any  superior 
piety,  discretion,  and  sagacity  in  ourselves,  or  to  any 
system  of  what  might  be  called  management  by  the 
pastor  and  deacons;  but  still,  we  are  not  forbidden  to 
look  for  secondary  causes,  through  which  the  blessing 
has  been  bestov/ed  by  Him  from  whom  comes  down 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  It  has  ever  been  my  object 
to  infuse  a  love  of  peace  into  the  minds  of  the  members, 
and  to  keep  alive  a  salutary  dread  of  its  disturbance,  as 
one  of  my  printed  works  testifies,  and  to  inculcate  the 
spirit  of  charity,  so  beautifully  pourtrayed  in  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Perhaps  also  my  Church  Member's  Guide,  and  the  little 
Manual  for  the  use  of  our  members,  have  had  some 
influence.  In  addition,  our  church  meetings  have  not 
been  thrown  open  to  debate :  we  have  had  no  talkers,  no 
forward,  obtrusive,  troublesome  spirits,  who  both  loved 
to  hold  and  to  express  their  own  opinion.  The  pastor 
and  the  deacons  have  had  the  confidence  of  the  brethren, 
and  while  the  former  have  never  even  seemed  to  lord  it 
over  God's  heritage,  the  latter  have  never  even  suspected 
them  of  attempting  or  even  wishing  to  do  so.  There 
has  been  that  due  moral  influence  of  the  eldership  of  the 
church  which  its  divine  Head  intended  it  should  have, 
and  which  was  conceded  by  your  own  good  sense,  rather 
than  demanded  for  it.     Your  office-bearers  are  chosen 
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by  yourselves,  and  when  so  chosen,  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  confidence,  respect,  and  deference,  as  long  as  they 
are  worthy  of  your  esteem  and  affection. 

We  cannot  have  attained  to  our  present  numbers 
without  a  considerable  blessing  attending  the  ministry 
of  the  word,  and  this  is  another  and  a  large  item  in  the 
causes  of  our  gratitude.  Even  peace  without  increase 
would  have  made  this  retrospect  a  painful  one.  But  the 
gospel  has  "  come  to  you  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in 
power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance." 
It  has  been  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  many  hundreds. 
Nor  has  it  been  only  the  ministry  of  the  word  which 
God  has  blessed.  Our  A^illage  Preaching,  our  Town 
Missions,  our  Tract  Society,  our  Sunday  Schools,  have 
all  been  rendered  useful  in  converting  sinners  from  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  saving  souls  from  death.  There 
are,  perhaps,  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  of  our  com- 
municants who  have  been  brought  out  of  darkness  into 
marvellous  light  by  other  means  than  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  You  know  what  church  meetings  we  have 
spent,  what  scenes  have  been  brought  before  us  at  those 
seasons  and  convocations,  how  we  have  entered  into 
fellowship  with  the  angels  in  their  rejoicings  over  the 
repentance  of  sinners  upon  earth.  No  paltry  jealousy 
for  the  honour  of  ray  office,  no  ambitious  eflbrt  to  grasp 
all  the  honour  of  converting  souls  to  God,  has  ever  kept 
me  from  pointing  out  the  usefulness  of  the  devoted 
Sunday  School  Teacher,  or  the  Village  Preacher,  or  the 
Town  Missionary.  It  has  been  my  delight,  as  well  as 
ray  business,  to  own  them  as  my  fellow  labourers  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  our  Lord.  What  numbers 
having  finished  their  course  with  honour  and  joy,  have 
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joined  the  church  triumphant ;  and  God  has  raised  up 
others  to  be  baptised  for  the  dead. 

As  this  address  is  in  part  historical,  or  at  any  rate 
commemorative  of  the  events  of  my  official  history  in 
this  town,  I  may,  before  I  pass  to  another  topic,  men- 
tion with  pleasure  and  thankfulness  the  good  feeling 
which  has  been  maintained  between  us  and  the  other 
evangelical  bodies  of  professing  Christians.  I  begin 
with  our  Baptist  brethren.  When  I  first  came  here  in 
the  college  vacation  of  180  i,  the  Meeting  House  in 
Cannon  Street,  formerly  the  scene  of  the  seraphic 
Pearce's  labours,  was  being  rebuilt  for  his  successor, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan.  The  congregation  was 
accommodated,  during  the  erection  of  their  own  place, 
with  the  use  of  ours,  and  the  same  kind  of  arrangement 
was  made  by  our  friends  for  that  purpose,  as  was  so 
kindly  done  afterwards  for  us  by  the  congregations 
assembling  in  the  Old  and  New  Meeting  Houses,  and 
Ebenezer  Chapel.  When  I  accepted  the  invitation  to 
become  the  pastor  of  this  church,  and  returned  for 
another  year  to  Gosport,  it  was  agreed  between  all 
parties  that  the  two  congregations  should  unite  for 
public  worship,  with  the  exception  of  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  Mr  Morgan  should 
preach  to  the  united  body.  On  my  coming  to  settle 
with  my  flock  in  the  following  year,  the  Baptist  Meeting 
House  was  still  uncompleted,  and  it  was  very  cordially 
agreed  that  the  union  of  the  two  congregations  should 
continue  till  it  was  finished,  and  the  two  ministers  share 
the  labours  of  the  pulpit  equally.  This  went  on  for  ten 
months,  and  not  only  exhibited  a  lovely  spectacle  of 
union  and  harmony  at  the  time,  but  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  cordial  friendship  which  has  existed  for  so  many 
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years  between  the  ministers,  and  the  good  understand- 
ing which  has  subsisted  between  the  people,  and  con- 
tinues uuabated  up  to  the  present  time.  And  why 
should  not  such  a  good  understanding  exist  ?  The 
dissimilarity  of  our  views  on  the  subject  of  baptism, 
which  is  our  only  point  of  diflFerence,  is  surely  too 
small  to  be  the  slightest  impediment  in  the  way  of 
christian  communion. 

Nor  have  we  lived  in  estrangement  from  our  Wesleyan 
brethren,  that  extraordinary  body  of  active  devoted 
and  successful  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord, 
whom  both  you  and  I  sincerely  love  for  their  works' 
sake.  If  our  intercourse  with  them  has  not  been  so 
close  as  with  the  Baptists,  this  has  arisen  from  no  want 
of  reciprocal  esteem,  but  from  a  wider  difference  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  and  theological  opinion.  Still  we  have 
been  friends,  and  not  aliens ;  I  have  preached  with 
delight  in  their  pulpits,  and  their  ministers  have  been 
welcomed  to  mine ;  while  the  people  have  been  as  much 
pleased  with  this  exchange  of  service  as  their  pastors, 
and  I  believe  wish  it  to  occur  more  frequently.  At  our 
Missionary  Meetings  we  have  also  served  one  another  in 
love.  This  also  is  right  and  good ;  for  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism,  however  important  in  the  view  of  their 
respective  adherents,  are  not  felt  to  be  such  repellent 
poles  of  sentiment  as  necessarily  to  drive  us  off  from 
sympathy  and  harmony  in  those  great  truths  which  we 
hold  in  common. 

With  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  church  of 
England  our  intercommuaion  has  been  still  more 
restricted,  but  certainly  not  entirely  prevented.  An 
impassable  gulf  lies  at  present  between  their  pulpits 
and  ours,    (may  it  not  always  lie  there,)   but  no  such 
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chasm  separates  our  hands  and  our  hearts.  It  has 
been  your  happiness  to  be  closely  united  with  thera 
in  the  support  of  our  public  institutions,  to  maintain 
the  intercourse  of  private  friendship,  and  to  exchange 
not  only  the  civilities  of  ordinary  life,  but  the  ex- 
pressions of  christian  charity.  As  regards  myself,  I 
can  truly  say  I  look  back  with  joy  and  gratitude  to 
the  happy  hours  I  have  spent  in  the  society  of  many 
of  the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  that  church  from 
which  I  as  conscientiously  secede  as  they  remain  within 
its  pale.  The  very  day  after  my  ordination,  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  was  held  in  this  town,  by  many  persons 
of  different  denominations,  (of  whom  only  one  or  two 
remain,)  to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming  an  auxi- 
liary in  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
At  that  meeting,  a  clergyman  of  dignified  aspect  and 
kind  address,  introduced  himself  to  my  notice,  aiid 
in  his  own  playful  and  courteous,  yet  serious  man- 
ner, referred  to  the  service  in  which  I  had  been  engaged 
the  previous  day,  and  expressed  his  good  wishes  on  my 
behalf.  This  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Burn,  minister  of 
St.  Mary's.  Our  acquaintance,  thus  commenced,  ter- 
minated only  with  his  decease.  "We  soon  became  joint 
secretaries  of  the  society  which  first  made  us  known  to 
each  other ;  and  being  called  by  our  ofl&ce  to  work  and 
often  to  travel  together,  our  acquaintance  ripened  into 
a  friendship,  which  during  thirt\-  years  yielded  me,  and 
I  am  willing  to  believe  did  him  also,  no  small  share  of 
real  enjoyment.  From  Mr  Burn  I  never  received  any 
thing  but  the  aftection  of  a  father,  the  courtesy  of  a 
gentleman,  and  the  kindness  of  a  friend.  He  was  con- 
sidered, I  know,  by  somc^  as  somewhat  of  a  high  church- 
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mnn,  and  perhaps  he  was  so;  but  his  churchmanship 
fit  any  rate  did  not  prevent  him  from  publicly  associating 
with  a  dissenting  minister,  or  from  owning  him  as  a  bro- 
ther minister  of  the  Lord.  I  should  love  to  do  all  the 
honour  my  feeble  pen  can  offer  to  the  names  of  some 
living  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  with  wbom 
it  is  my  privilege  to  hold  occasional  and  valued  inter- 
course in  private,  as  well  as  to  co-operate  in  public ;  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  taking  a  liberty. 

That  I  am  a  Protestant  Nonconformist,  not  only  by 
education,  but  conviction,  you  know  full  well;  and  as 
the  time  for  reading,  thinking,  and  observing,  runs  on, 
even  to  the  verge  of  approaching  age,  my  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  my  opinions  on  this  great  subject  deepens ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  my  charity  increases  for  those 
from  whom  I  differ.  I  set  out  in  life,  as  most  do,  with 
principles  and  prejudices  mixed  up  together  :  a  win- 
nowing process  has  been  long  going  on,  and  though 
I  retain  my  principles,  the  chaff  of  my  prejudices,  at 
least  much  of  it,  has  I  hope  been  blown  away  by  the 
breath  of  christian  candour.  You  know  that  I  never 
scruple  to  this  day  to  expound  and  enforce  my  theolo- 
gical principles  as  a  moderate  Calvinist,  my  sacramental 
views  as  a  Psedobaptist,  and  my  ecclesiastical  opinions 
as  a  Nonconformist;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  dearest 
friendship  I  have  on  earth,  I  will  never  be  bribed  into 
silence  on  these  points  :  but  as  divine  grace  shall  help 
me,  it  is  my  determination  ever  to  speak  the  truth  in 
love,  and  never  so  to  sour  your  hearts  or  my  own  with 
the  asperity  of  controversy  as  to  unfit  us  for  the  com- 
munion of  the  universal  church.  You  and  I  have,  and 
do  not  scruple  to  avow,  our  denominational  preferences. 
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just  because  they  are  our  houest  convictions ;  but  God 
forbid  that  they  should  so  narrow  and  shrivel  our  hearts, 
that  ample  room  can  be  found  for  their  expansion  and 
pulsation  within  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  party.  I 
want  both  for  you  and  for  myself  a  charity  that  can  find 
full  play  for  its  mighty  soul  only  in  the  amplitude  of  the 
Holy  Universal  Church.  I  hope,  if  God  gave  me  grace, 
I  could  shed  my  blood  for  truth  ;  but  I  should  think  it 
no  less  my  duty  and  my  honour  to  die  for  charity  :  and 
■whoever  notices  the  banners  that  float  over ''  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs/'  will  read  under  the  inscription,  "  Con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
that  other  motto,  "  Forbearing  one  another  in  love.''  I 
deem  it  the  work  of  the  evening  of  my  day  to  promote 
the  closer  union  of  all  denominations  of  evangelical 
christians,  without  compromising  the  convictions  or 
consistency  of  any  one. 

Surely  then  we  must  for  such  mercies  feel  thankful ; 
gratitude  is  our  most  appropriate  duty  and  delightful 
privilege.  Few  churches  have  had  more  occasion  for 
such  a  state  of  mind,  and  I  hope  there  are  few  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  their  obligations. 

A  third  duty  demanded  of  us,  on  this  day,  is  Humi- 
liation. And  is  there  not  a  cause  and  a  cull  for  this 
also?  I  would  not  damp  the  joy  of  the  occasion  by 
any  unnecessary  admixture  of  what  is  painful ;  but  the 
christian,  as  long  as  he  is  out  of  heaven,  must  be  con- 
tent that  some  pain  should  mingle  with  his  pleasure, 
and  that  on  his  most  sunny  days  some  cloud  shadows 
should  fall  upon  his  path.  Nor  is  this  any  very  serious 
interruption  of  his  bliss ;  the  drops  of  godly  sorrov/ 
no  more  affect  his  spiritual  joy,  than  a  slight  passing 
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shower  does  his  enjoyment  of  the  scenes  of  nature  on 
a  bright  summer's  clay.  He  enters  into  the  language 
and  spirit  of  that  beautiful  verse  of  Watts, 

"  The  more  thy  glories  strike  mine  eyes 
The  humbler  I  shall  lie  ; 
Thus  while  I  sink,  mj'  joys  shall  rise 
Immeasurably  high." 

Yes,  my  dear  friends,  we  must  humble  ourselves  before 
God  :  the  review  of  each  year,  as  it  passes,  calls  for  this 
state  of  mind  ;  how  much  more  a  retrospect  of  forty 
years.  Your  pastor  feels  humble  and  abased,  if  you  do 
not.  He  cannot  look  back  on  all  the  way  in  which  the 
Lord  has  led  him  in  the  wilderness,  to  prove  and  to  try 
him,  and  to  shew  him  what  was  in  his  heart,  without 
putting  up  the  deprecatory  prayer  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord." 
When  I  consider  the  value  of  each  immortal  soul  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  the  importance  of  salvation,  the 
horror  of  damnation,  and  the  danger  of  each  soul  being 
lost ;  when  I  reflect  what  Christ  has  done  to  save  souls, 
and  how  dear  to  his  heart  must  be  the  church  which  he 
has  purchased  with  his  own  blood;  when  I  remember 
my  ordination  vows,  the  shortness  of  time,  the  approach 
of  eternity,  and  how  much  of  life  is  already  gone,  I 
cannot  but  be  abased  before  God  and  my  people  at  this 
time  for  my  numerous  and  great  shortcomings.  How 
often,  amidst  the  commendations  of  an  approving  con- 
gregation, does  every  godly  minister  secretly  say,  "  O 
Lord,  how  much  easier  is  it  to  please  them  than  either 
thee  or  myself !"  The  further  we  advance  in  life,  and 
the  narrower  the  span  of  existence  becomes,  the  more 
clearly  do  we  see,  and  the  more  impressively  do  we 
feel,  the  immense  extent  of  our  obligations ;  and  the 
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more  ireadily  do  we  confess  our  many  sins  of  onoissioii 
and  commission.  The  neglects,  the  deficiencies,  the 
mixed  motives,  the  limited  services,  and  the  wasted 
hours  of  forty  years,  fill  me  with  dismay;  and,  but 
for  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  would  plunge 
me  into  despair.  God  be  praised,  there  is  mercy  for 
the  pastors,  as  well  as  for  the  members,  of  our  churches  ! 
My  fellow  officers,  the  Deacons,  have  you  no  sins 
of  office  on  such  an  occasion  to  confess  to  God,  and 
which  call  for  humiliation  ?  It  is  a  solemn  and  re- 
sponsible thing  to  bear  office  in  the  church  of  God,  and 
be  thus  publicly  connected  with  the  most  sacred  com- 
munity in  the  universe :  to  be  employed  in  bearing  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord,  and  ministering  near  the  ark.  What 
manner  of  men  ought  ye  to  be,  and  what  kind  of  service 
ought  ye  to  render  to  Him  vt'ho  hath  called  you  to  such 
a  post  of  honour  and  of  duty  ?  Remember,  it  is  the  poor 
of  Christ's  flock,  for  whom  he  has  expressed  such  sym- 
pathy and  care ;  it  is  these  in  all  their  straits  difficulties 
and  sorrows  ye  are  charged  with,  to  soothe  them  in 
their  troubles,  to  provide  for  them  in  their  wants,  and 
to  make  them  feel  the  advantage  and  the  blessedness 
of  the  christian  brotherhood ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
has  usually  devolved  upon  you  to  take  care  of  the  com- 
fort of  the  pastor,  and  the  order  of  God's  redeemed 
family.  How  have  you  fulfilled  your  obligations  r* 
How  have  you  behaved  yourselves  in  the  house  of 
God,  which  is  the  church  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth  ?  Have  you  been  patterns  of  devout  and  constant 
attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace,  of  deep  and  intense 
earnestness  of  mind  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  christian  profession  ?  In  your  conduct 
towards  your  pastor  you  have  been  exemplary  for  your 
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esteein,  affection,  and  co-operation.  He  has  no  com- 
plaint against  you ;  and  before  the  congregation  he 
takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
and  respectful  conduct  towards  him.  Bear  with  him 
in  suggesting  appropriate  topics  of  enquiry;  though, 
in  doing  so,  he  prefers  no  accusation,  in  reference  to 
these  or  any  other  matters. 

Members  of  the  Church,  cannot  you  find  something, 
yea  much,  under  the  consciousness  of  which  you  should 
bow  down  in  deep  humility  before  God  ?  I  am  aware 
that  very,  very  few  of  you  can  speak  of  forty  years^  con- 
nexion with  the  church ;  but  surely  a  much  shorter 
period  than  this  is  sufficient  to  entail  great  responsi- 
bility for  improvement,  and  great  abasement  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  measure  in  which  it  has  beeu 
attained.  Has  your  profiting  borne  even  a  tolerable 
proportion  to  your  privileges  ?  Have  you  grown  in 
knowledge  and  in  grace  according  to  the  means  of 
growth  you  have  enjoyed  ?  Let  this  be  a  season  of 
remembering  faults,  as  well  as  of  recounting  mercies. 
Number,  if  you  can,  your  sabbaths,  sermons,  sacra- 
mental occasions,  church  meetings,  and  seasons  for 
social  prayer,  crowded  into  a  period  of  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  years,  and  then  say  what  advances  should 
have  been  made  in  the  divine  life.  Conscious  as  I 
am,  far  more  than  you  are,  or  can  be,  of  the  many 
deficiencies  of  my  ministry  and  of  my  pastorate,  yet, 
I  know  with  all  these  defects,  there  has  been  enough 
of  instruction,  and  watchfulness,  and  exhortation,  to 
make  you  accountable  for  a  far  greater  measure  of 
improvement  than  you  have  reached.  Dear  bi'ethren, 
we  cannot  expect  God's  blessing  for  the  future,  unless 
we  are  humbled  for  the  past.     Repentance  is  essentially 
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necessary  to  precede  any  enlarged  communication  of 
divine  grace  in  the  days  that  are  to  come. 

In  connexion  with  this,  I  may  with  propriety  remind 
you  that  such  a  season  as  this  ought  not  to  pass  away 
without  our  reciprocally  coming  to  deliberate  and 
intelligent  Resolutions  for  the  future.  If  in  reviewini^ 
the  pastj  we  discover  defects  to  be  supplied,  or  imper- 
fections to  be  removed,  it  should  of  course  be  our 
purpose  to  make  up  the  one,  and  to  put  the  other  away, 
through  what  yet  remains  of  life.  A  mere  sentimental, 
pensive,  or  even  penitential  survey  of  the  past  is  of 
little  service,  except  it  promote  future  improvement.  It 
is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  intention  of  your  pastor  to 
yield  to  you  and  to  God  whatever  is  left  of  his  existence 
upon  earth.  He  sometimes  hopes  that  even  in  the 
brighter  and  happier  days  of  his  domestic  history,  he 
was  never  so  taken  up  with  even  lawful  sources  of 
earthly  enjoyment  as  to  be  seriously  neglectful  of  the 
duties  of  his  office;  and  now  he  has  less  temptation 
than  ever  to  such  sins.  His  pleasures  now  lie  all  but 
exclusively  within  the  sphere  of  his  duties;  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  obligations  to  you,  he  seeks  his  conso- 
lation under  losses  never  to  be  repaired.  There  is  little 
expectation,  my  dear  friends,  that  I  shall  ever  do  much 
more  for  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
even  in  the  humble,  though  not  less  useful  department 
of  theological  literature  which  I  have  been  called  to 
occupy.  I  wish  to  spend  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
evening  of  life  among  you,  and  to  avoid  foreign  engage- 
ments as  far  as  I  consistently  can.  Yet  I  cannot  wholly 
give  up  public  business.  The  concerns  of  our  denomi- 
nation press  with  much  weight  upon  my  mind,  and 
prefer  far  more  demands  upon  my  time  and  my  energy 
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than  I  can  meet.  Then  our  College  cannot  and  must 
not  be  neglected.  Besides  these  matters,  there  are 
others  which  I  cannot  cease  to  touch  but  on  ceasing  to 
live.  I  do  however  resolve  that,  if  possible,  as  you 
have  had  too  little  of  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
of  my  life,  you  shall  have  more  of  its  winter.  And  yet, 
I  may  have  no  winter  to  give,  or  it  may  be  too  full  of 
gloom  and  storm  to  be  of  much  service  to  you.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  by  suffering,  rather  than  by  preaching,  I  may 
now  have  to  serve  you,  I  see  many  deficiencies  which 
if  God  gave  me  opportunity,  I  should  wish  to  supply. 
Yet  a  man  of  sixty  should  be  sparing  of  the  promises 
he  makes,  and  the  expectations  he  excites.  One  thing  I 
can  truly  aver,  I  was  never  more  desirous  of  serving 
you  than  I  am  at  present,  or  ever  more  full  of  resolu- 
tions to  do  so.  The  view  I  took  of  the  importance  of 
the  ministry,  and  the  ardour  I  felt  rightly  to  discharge 
its  duties  when  I  commenced  it,  were  languid  and 
limited  compared  with  what  they  are  now  amidst  the 
gathering  shadows  of  the  evening.  Sometimes  when 
oppressed  with  the  cares  of  oflSce,  and  with  business  of 
various  kinds,  I  sigh  for  repose,  and  form  a  half  purpose 
to  seek  it;  but  these  yearnings  of  my  heart,  are  soon 
subdued  by  the  decisions  of  my  judgment,  and  the 
resolutions  of  my  will,  to  give  to  you  the  last,  as  you 
have  had  the  best,  energies  of  my  frame.  You  know  a 
bountiful  Providence  has  rendered  me  independent  of 
the  lawful  hire  of  my  labour,  so  that  I  live  to  preach, 
and  do  not  preach  to  live.  I  love  my  Master  and  His 
service,  and  as  long  as  He  will  enable  me  to  serve  Him 
and  you,  I  ask  for  no  terra  of  easy  superannuation. 
Eternity  is  long  enough,  and  heaven  is  place  enough, 
for  rest :  till  then  I  mean  to  work  on. 
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But  still,  my  resolution  is  fixed  never  to  peril  the 
interests  of  the  church  by  the  feebleness  of  senility ; 
and  I  trust  that  when  I  can  no  longer  effectively  dis- 
charge my  official  duties,  my  decay  will  be  sufficiently 
perceptible  to  myself  to  render  any  other  intimation 
unnecessary :  yet  if,  through  that  insensibility  which 
often  accompanies  declining  power,  I  should  be  unaware 
that  I  have  lost  the  lock  of  my  strength,  I  hope  ray 
friends  will  not  suffer  their  regard  for  me  to  prevail 
over  their  love  for  the  church,  but  that  with  all  fidelity, 
though  with  equal  delicacy,  they  will  intimate  to  me 
that  the  time  for  my  retirement  has  arrived.  When  I 
feel  myself  unequal  to  the  whole  duty  of  the  pastorate, 
I  will  share  it  with  another;  and  when  even  this  shall 
be  beyond  my  strength,  I  will  resigu  the  pulpit  to  a 
successor,  with  the  prayer  and  hope  that  one  will  be 
found  to  fill  it  with  far  greater  ability  and  success  than 
I  have  done. 

And  what,  at  this  time,  should  be  the  resolutions  of 
your  minds  ?  I  ask  for  nothing  strictly  personal  in 
reference  to  myself:  you  have  left  me  little  room  or 
reason  to  solicit  more  affection  or  respect  than  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive :  my  appeals  to  you  are  of 
an  official  nature,  and  bear  a  reference  to  yourselves. 
I  may,  perhaps,  express  a  hope  that  you  will  continue 
the  same  regular  and  constant  attendance  at  your  own 
place  of  worship,  unseduced  by  novelty,  as  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  maintain;  for  nothing  would  be  a 
surer  indication  that  the  time  for  my  resignation  had 
come  than  a  perceptible  decline  of  the  congregation : 
and  be  it  remembered  that  this  decline  usually  begins 
in  the  sabbath  evening  congregation,  the  first  symptoms 
of  this  of  a  serious  nature  would  decide  me.      I  am 
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an-are  that  the  modern  habit  of  removin:^  into  ths 
country  for  residence  tends  much  to  diminish  all  our 
congregations  in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  but  then  no 
one  should  go  so  far  from  the  sanctuary  as  to  be  pre- 
vented from  attending  oftener  than  once  on  the  sabbath 
at  the  house  of  God.  Those  who  are  resolved  upon 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  rural  abode,  should  as  reso- 
lutely determine  not  to  allow  it  to  interfere  with  their 
usual  attendance  on  public  worship.  The  places  of 
worship  connected  with  the  establishment,  which  are 
springing  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  present  an- 
other temptation  to  the  neglect  of  our  sabbath  evening 
services,  from  their  contiguity  to  the  residences  of  many 
members  of  our  congregation.  It  becomes  our  friends 
to  recollect,  however,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  but  feeble 
attachment  to  their  own  minister,  to  allow  the  saving 
of  half  a  mile,  or  of  a  mile's  distance,  to  induce  them 
to  stop  short  of  their  own  place  of  holy  convocation, 
and  hear  the  voice  of  a  stranger. 

These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  atten- 
dance upon  the  week  evening  services :  distance  here 
again  interposes  to  prevent  our  seeing  so  many  at  our 
prayer  meetings,  and  the  week  day  sermons,  as  could  be 
desired.  The  duty  of  attending  those  meetings  is  both 
important  and  obligatory.  The  greater  and  more  press- 
ing your  worldly  engagements  are,  the  more  you  need 
the  aid  of  Such  salutary  checks  to  their  engrossing 
power.  Never,  in  the  history  of  the  church,  was  it 
more  difficult  to  keep  alive  the  true  spirit  of  piety,  and 
to  overcome  the  world,  than  it  now  is;  and  surely 
those  who  are  in  earnest  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
and  who  would  not  allow  things  seen  and  temporal  to 
prevail  over  things  unseen  and  eternal;  those  who  would 
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not,  amidst  their  gains  in  business,  their  respectable 
worldly  character,  and  their  comfortable  homes,  go 
softly  but  certainly  down  to  the  pit,  should  take  every 
opportunity  in  the  week  day,  of  keeping  up  a  due  regard 
to  the  ends  and  objects  of  their  christian  vocation. 

My  beloved  friends,  the  ground  of  danger,  and  the 
need  of  alarm,  exceed  all  the  description  I  can  give. 
I  tell  you  again,  most  emphatically,  it  was  never  in 
modern  times  so  difficult  to  maintain  the  power  of 
godliness  and  the  life  of  faith  as  it  now  is;  never  so 
difficult  to  get  safely  to  heaven.  What,  then,  should 
be  the  influence  of  this,  but  to  drive  you  to  the  weekly 
meetings,  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  the  ardour  of  the 
soul  in  the  pursuit  of  eternal  life  ?  Let  one  of  the 
resolutions  of  your  mind  therefore  be  to  gladden  your 
pastor's  heart  by  a  more  diligent  and  constant  attend- 
ance on  those  important  means  of  grace.  The  spirit 
of  personal  religion  in  our  times  is  far  lower  than  it 
should  be.  Professors  have  a  peculiar  elasticity  of 
conscience  in  accommodating  themselves  to  the  habits 
of  the  world  around  them,  in  matters  of  fashion,  trade, 
and  amusement.  A  Laodicean  condition  of  the  church 
is  come  over  us.  We  need  a  revival,  and  may  God 
grant  it  to  us.  The  work  of  conversion,  among  all 
denominations,  seems  to  a  considerable  extent  sus- 
pended in  both  our  own  and  other  countries;  and  is 
this  a  time  when  our  meetings  for  social  prayer  should 
be  neglected,  and  other  week  day  opportunities  given 
up  ?  Fulfil  ye  my  joy,  and  let  it  be  one  of  your  reso- 
lutions to  renew  your  attendance  at  these  reviving 
seasons  of  holy  refreshment.  Let  me  be  gratified  by 
seeing  you  coming  to  the  sanctuary  on  our  Monday 
and  Wednesday  evenings,  as  often  as  no  uncontrollable 
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circumstances  prevent.  How  many  of  you  are  there 
whom  we  never  see  present  on  those  occasions  :  and 
why  not  ?  How  will  it  delight  me  through  the  evening 
of  my  life^  if  it  should  be  my  privilege  to  see  a  revived 
state  of  personal  godliness  among  the  people  of  my 
charge  !  How  will  it  cheer  me,  as  the  prospect  of 
leaving  you  draws  on,  if  I  shall  see  you  all  cleaving 
more  closely  to  the  Lord,  to  each  other,  and  to  your 
own  beloved  Zion  !  How  will  it  tend  to  strengthen 
my  confidence  that  God  will  be  with  you  to  bless  you, 
and  prepare  me  to  finish  my  course  with  joy  ! 

There  are  many  in  the  congregation  who  have  un- 
happily remained  even  till  now  without  having  derived 
any  effectual  and  saving  benefit  from  my  ministry,  and 
to  whom  the  whole  series  of  my  sermons  and  private 
admonitions  has  been  only  "  a  savour  of  dv^ath  unto 
death. '^  This  is  a  solemn  and  heart-aff'ecting  consi- 
deration. For  you  I  have  lived,  and  laboured,  and 
preached,  and  prayed,  only  to  increase  your  guilt  here, 
and  your  condemnation  hereafter.  I  intended  it  not : 
I  have  longed  and  wrestled  for  your  salvation,  and  yet, 
through  your  own  wilful  continuance  in  impenitence 
and  careless  indiff'erence,  my  efforts  for  your  eternal 
happiness  have  been  fruitless.  Resolve,  I  beseech  you, 
to  trifle  with  eternity  no  longer.  Let  me  see  many  of 
you  become  the  fruits  of  my  later  ministry,  and  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  the  decline  of  my  life. 

Young  people,  ye  who  are  not  yet  decided  for  religion 
and  for  God,  give  your  hearts  to  the  Lord,  and  your 
hands,  in  christian  fellowship,  to  the  man  who  addresses 
these  lines  to  you.  Young  men,  you  are  especially 
wanted  for  God^s  cause;  and  what  cause  is  so  worthy 
of  your  support  ?      Your  sires,  like  their  pastor,  are 
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waxing  old ;  and  we  are  looking  to  you  to  supply 
their  places,  when  their  heads  will  be  beneath  the 
clods  of  the  valley.  Names  dear  to  us,  and  re- 
spected by  us,  are  likely  to  perish  from  our  church 
records,  if  you  do  not  perpetuate  them.  I  have  bap- 
tised you  in  infancy,  and  amidst  the  prayers,  and 
perhaps  the  tears,  of  anxious  parents,  have  dedicated 
you  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Yes,  you  have  been  devoted 
to  God  ;  you  have  been  made,  so  far,  a  sacred  thing : 
will  ye  rob  God  ?  Will  ye  give  that  to  the  world,  to 
sin,  to  Satan,  which  belongs  to  Him  ?  Resolve  to  be 
His,  by  your  own  voluntary  surrender  in  a  covenant 
never  to  be  broken. 

Heads  of  families,  I  entreat  you,  determine  to  set 
yourselves  afresh  to  the  work  of  family  religion,  and  the 
godly  education  of  your  children.  I  know  that  it  is  in 
part  my  business  to  look  after  your  children's  souls,  as 
well  as  yours ;  and  I  sorrowfully  lament  that  I  have  not 
paid  more  attention  to  catechetical  instruction  of  the 
young  of  ray  flock;  but  still,  the  religious  education 
of  your  children  is  more  your  business  than  mine.  I 
may  be  your  helper,  but  I  must  not  be  your  substitute. 
The  pastor  ought  not  to  attempt,  or  to  be  allowed,  to 
supersede  the  parent.  Let  your  households  be  the 
seminaries  of  the  church,  and  endeavour,  by  God^s 
grace,  to  train  up  a  generation  to  whom  we  shall 
hand  over  with  confidence  the  interests  of  Zion,  when 
they  shall  pass  from  our  hands. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  duty  which  I  connect  with 
the  circumstances  of  this  season,  and  that  is  Confidence. 
I  need  scarcely  call  for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  towards 
each  other.  We  cannot  have  spent  forty  years  together 
in  the  manner  I  have  set  forth,  without  coming  to  the 
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conclusion  that  we  have  good  ground,  in  recollecting 
the  past,  for  believing  that  we  may  trust  one  another 
for  what  yet  remains  of  our  connexion.  You  have  never 
suspected  your  pastor's  attachment  yet,  and  may  be  well 
assured  of  his  remaining  faithful  to  you  unto  death. 
After  Lord  Morpeth  lost  his  election  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  his  most  pathetic  address  to 
his  late  constituents,  he  told  them,  with  what  propriety 
I  will  not  determine,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  retire 
into  private  life ;  for  that  after  having  lost  his  seat  for 
their  county,  he  could  accept  of  no  other.  I  have  much 
the  same  feeling  towards  you  :  if  any  thing  occurred  to 
dissolve  my  connexion  with  you,  it  now  seems  to  me  as 
if  I  could  accept  the  pastorate  of  no  other  church,  and 
should,  for  my  few  remaining  years,  become  an  evan- 
gelist, or  a  helper  of  other  pastors  where  my  service 
could  be  of  any  avail. 

As  regards  my  own  confidence  in  you,  it  is  deep  and 
strong.  I  have  had  too  many  proofs  of  your  kindness 
in  the  past,  to  leave  room  for  a  single  fear  as  to  the 
future.  Sexagenarian  though  I  be,  I  am  not  an  old 
man  in  years ;  yet  certain  indications  in  my  constitu- 
tion give  me  warning  that  a  man  of  sixty  cannot  go 
forth  as  aforetime.  Amidst  the  growing  weakness  of 
declining  life,  and  the  gathering  infirmities  of  advancing 
years,  I  am  still  able  to  go  through  my  regular  duties 
with  tolerable  ease ;  and  although  the  work  of  the  day 
increases  with  its  decline,  so  that  I  can  truly  say  I 
never  had  so  much  upon  my  hands  as  I  have  now,  yet 
I  bless  God,  I  do  not  sink  under  my  burden.  But  a 
change  may  soon  come  when  m}'^  weakness  shall  need 
your  forbearance,  and  sure  I  am  I  shall  have  it  when- 
ever it  is  needed. 
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But  the  confidence  I  ask  for  from  you,  and  which  T 
wish  to  exercise  for  myself,  is  a  settled  trust  in  God. 
After  forty  years^  labour,  and  that  of  rather  a  severe 
kind,  it  is  not  mere  nervous  gloom  and  depression  in 
a  man  to  anticipate  impaired  and  enfeebled  energy ;  it  is 
no  presentiment  or  prediction  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion to  look  towards  the  closing  scene;    nor  is  it  an 
unseasonable  topic  to  speak  of  his  pulpit  as  likely  to  be 
occupied  at  no  distant  day  by  a  successor.     Your  affec- 
tion may  lead  you  to  wish  and  to  pray  that  such  a  day 
may   be    very    distant ;     and   so    does    mine    for    your 
sakes.      Gladly  shall  I  stay,  if  it   be  God's  will,  and 
keep  my  jubilee  among  you,  provided  I  am  enabled  so 
long  to  serve  you  :   for  who  could  wish  to  drink  such 
bitter  dregs  of  life  as  useless  years  of  old  age?     But 
come    the    separation    must,    and    there    is    wisdom    in 
thinking  of   its   approach.     It  is   my   constant  prayer 
that  God,  whenever  he  calls  the  present  pastor  to  him- 
self, would  send  you  another  of   whom  he  is  scarcely 
worthy  to   be  the   predecessor.     My  affection  for  you 
goes   beyond  even  death   itself,   and   makes  me  more 
anxious  if  possible,  for  your  welfare  then,  than  I  am  for 
you  now.       I  sometimes  fancy  you  divided  and  conten- 
tious about  a  future  pastor,  and  the  work  of  forty  or 
fifty  years,  which  God  has  honoured,  or  may  yet  honour 
me  to  do,  marred  and  spoiled  in  a  ^ew  months.     You 
have  often  heard  me  say,  and  with  perfect  sincerity  I 
repeat  it,  that  provided  I  could  foresee  you  would   be 
perfectly    united    and    harmonious    in    the   choice  of  a 
suitable  successor,  it  would   not  now  occasion   me  one 
moment's  uneasiness,  as  regards  myself,  if  at  the  same 
time  I  could  foreknow  that  I  should  be  forgotten  in  his 
far  greater  ability  and  success.     I  have  no  jealousy  of 
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hira  who  is  to  come  after  me.     It  is  a  wise  arrangement 
of  Providence  that    love  is  transferable"^by    its  object. 
The  dying  mother  has  found  her  regard  for  her  chil- 
dren, aye  and  lier  love  for  the  husband  she  was  soon  to 
leave,  so  strong  as  to  rise  above  all  her  personal  feelings 
as  a  wife  ;   and  by  recommending  to  him,  when  she  Avas 
upon  the  borders  of  the  grave,   her  successor  in   his 
affection,  she  has  surrendered  to  another  that  heart  *f 
which  till  then  she  could  not  willingly  have  shared  with 
any  one  the  smallest  fragment.      This  is  perhaps  an  act 
of  questionable  propriety.     But  I  feel  as  if,   when  the 
prospect  of  leaving  you  drew  near,  it  would  be  to  me  a 
matter  of  unutterable  satisfaction  to  see  the  man  who, 
when  I  shall  be  slumbering  beneath  my  pulpit,  would  be 
occupying  it  as  the  centre  of  your  attention  and  affec- 
tion,   and    drawing   around    him   a  crowd  of   listening 
hearers    and   converted    souls.       My    concern    for   the 
church  rises  above  all  personal  considerations ;    so  that 
for  the  good  of  it  I  could  be  content,  if  my  heart  does 
not  greatly  deceive  me,  to  retire  at  once  and  give  place 
to  another,  to  have  a  co-pastor,  or  even  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ.     Whatever  is  most  needful  for  you,  may 
that,  in  God's  mercy,  be  done  with  me :    and  it  is  the 
severest  trial  of  my  confidence  in   Him   to  leave  this 
matter  in  His  hands  with  an  untroubled  and  easy  mind. 
But  let  us  trust  in  God  still  to  uphold  His  servant  in 
His  work,  to  direct  when  he  shall    have  help,  and  to 
provide  a  successor  when,  through  incapacity  or  death, 
he   may   be   removed   from    his    post.     And   it  is   my 
earnest  request  that  you  would  all  abound  in  earnest 
prayer   to    God   that   I   may    be  directed    in  the  great 
subject  of  determining  \vhen  it  is  right  and  necessary 
for  me  to  obtain  assistance ;  and  what  kind  of  assistance 
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that  shall  be,  whether  only  a  helper  in  the  pulpit  and 
other  scenes  of  ministerial  labour,  or  a  sharer  in  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  pastorate.  Not  only 
among  dissenters,  but  in  the  establishment  also,  abun- 
dant evidence  proves  that  the  admission  of  an  assistant 
or  co-pastor  in  the  one  case,  and  of  a  curate  in  the  other, 
is  often  a  source  of  discomfort  to  the  minister,  and  of 
disquiet  to  the  people.  It  is,  therefore,  a  step  which  I 
should  take  with  trembling ;  and  on  this  ground  I  ask 
for  your  constant,  earnest,  and  believing  prayer.  Christ 
is  head  over  all  things  to  his  church,  which  having  pur- 
chased with  his  own  blood,  he  must  love  and  care  for 
with  an  affection  and  vigilant  attention  far  surpassing 
what  we  can  imagine. 

Thus,  dear  brethren,  I  have  poured  out  my  whole 
heart  to  you :  the  occasion  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
it,  which  I  have  not  been  slow  to  embrace.  This 
address  is  to  you  and  for  you  alone.  The  eye  of  the 
world,  or  of  other  churches,  is  neither  desired  nor  asked. 
Many,  if  they  read  it,  would  deem  it  somewhat  egotis- 
tical, and  an  unnecessary  obtrusion  of  private  and  per- 
sonal feeling;  and  so  it  would  be  if  published  to  the 
world.  The  connexion  between  a  christian  pastor  and 
his  church  is  a  close  and  tender  one ;  and  the  addresses 
of  the  former  to  his  flock,  like  the  letters  of  a  husband 
to  his  wife,  may  contain  expressions  of  tenderness,  and 
disclosures  of  affection,  which  it  would  be  unmeet  to 
obtrude  upon  the  world's  attention. 

I  cannot  close  without  calling  up  brighter  anticipa- 
tions than  those  which  some  of  my  last  remarks  are 
likely  to  awaken,  and  which  are  of  a  nature  to  bring 
over  your  mind  some  degree  of  sadness.  Viewed  even 
in  the  light  of  the  gospel,  death  is  a  solemn  object ;  but 
Vol.  17  (J 
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it  is  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it  erects  its  brightest 
trophies  on  the  grave.  Jesus  Christ  has  aboHshed 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the 
gospel.  Our  union  and  communion  in  this  world  is  to 
prepare  us  for  union  and  communion  in  a  better.  And  I 
know  not  that  I  can  close  this  letter  more  appropriately, 
with  more  lofty  sentiment,  or  more  beautiful  language, 
than  the  following  from  the  works  of  Robert  Hall : 

"If  the  mere  conception  of  the  re-union  of  good  men  in  a  future 
state,  infused  a  momentary  rapture  into  the  mind  of  Tully ;  if  an 
airy  speculation,  for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had  little  hold  on  liis 
convictions,  could  inspire  him  with  such  delight,  what  may  we  be 
expected  to  feel,  who  are  assured  of  such  an  event  by  the  true  sayings 
of  God !  How  should  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  in  the  certainty 
rather,  of  spending  a  blissful  eternity  with  those  whom  we  loved 
upon  earth,  of  seeing  them  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and 
the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not  only  iminjured,  but  refined  and 
perfected,  with  every  tear  wiped  from  their  eyes,  standing  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  in  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their 
hands,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Salvation  to  God  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever!  What  delight  will 
it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet  counsel  we  have  taken  together,  to 
recount  the  toils  of  combat  and  the  labours  of  the  way,  and  to 
approach,  not  to  the  house,  but  the  throne  of  God  in  company,  in 
order  to  join  in  the  symphonies  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  ourselves 
amidst  the  splendours  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific  vision !  To  that 
state,  all  the  pious  upon  earth  are  continually  tending:  and  if  there 
is  a  law,  from  whose  operation  none  are  exempt,  which  irresistibly 
conveys  their  bodies  to  darkness  and  to  dust,  there  is  another,  not 
less  certain  or  less  powerful,  which  conducts  their  souls  to  the  abodes 
of  bliss,  to  the  bosom  of  their  Father  and  their  God.  The  wheels 
of  nature  are  not  made  to  roll  backward;  every  thing  passes  on 
towards  eternity ;  from  the  birth  of  time,  an  impetuous  current  has 
set  in,  which  bears  the  sons  of  men  toward  that  interminable  ocean. 
Meanwhile,  heaven  is  attracting  to  itself  whatever  is  congenial  to  its 
nature,  is  ein-iching  itself  by  the  spoils  of  earth,  and  collecting  within 
its  capacious  bosom  whatever  is  pui-e,  permanent,  and  divine,  leaving 
nothing  for  the  last  fire  to  consume  but  the  objects  and  the  slaves 
of  concupiscence ;  while  everything  which  grace  has  prepared  and 
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beautified,  shall  be  gathered  and  selected  from  the  ruins  of  the  world 
to  adorn  that  eternal  city  which  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither 
of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  enlighten  it,  and 
the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  Let  us  obey  the  voice  that  calls  us 
thither;  let  us  seek  the  things  that  are  above,  and  no  longer  cleave  to 
a  world  which  must  shortly  perish,  and  which  we  must  shortly  quit, 
while  we  neglect  to  prepare  for  that  in  which  we  must  dwell  for 
ever." 

I  am,  my  dear  Flock, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  Pastor, 

J.  A.  JAMES. 
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It  will  render  this  document  more  complete  in  itself,  and  more 
valuable  and  interesting,  if  I  subjoin  a  record  of  the  proceedings  to 
which  the  sermon,  which  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  into  the  present 
address,  gave  rise. 

I  do  not  judge  other  ministers  or  other  churches  in  respect  of  the 
usual  modern  method  of  acknowledging  pastoral  services  by  the 
piesentation  of  plate  or  money,  and  the  calling  in  strangers  to  give 
eclat  to  the  occasion  by  complimentary  speeches.  Provided  there  be 
nothing  positively  wrong  in  the  scheme  they  adopt,  people  must  be 
left  to  take  their  own  course  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  choose  to 
express  their  esteem  for  their  pastor,  and  their  gratitude  for  his 
services ),  and  had  my  congregation  set  their  hearts  upon  adorning 
my  side-board  with  a  silver  token  of  their  regard,  and  I  could  not 
have  induced  them  to  adopt  some  embodiment  of  their  feelings  more 
congenial  with  mj''  own  views  and  tastes,  I  should  not  have  been  so 
uncourteous  as  to  refuse  their  offering. 

My  own  course  was  to  call  a  special  church  meeting,  which  I  did 
on  the  Monday  evening  after  I  delivered  the  sermon,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  devout  and  fervent  thanksgiving  to  God  for  so  long  pre- 
serving, and  so  abundantly  blessing,  our  union.  On  that  occasion, 
which  was  a  very  delightful  one,  I  entered  into  further  details  of  our 
church  history,  which  I  could  not  so  appropriately  bring  into  a 
sermon,  some  of  which  are  introduced  into  the  address  now  printed. 
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A  meetiijg  of  the  deacons  and  trustees  was  called  soon  afterwards, 
when  a  unanimous  and  cordial  resolution  of  thanks  for  the  sermon 
was  passed,  accompanied  by  an  earnest  request  that  it  might  be 
printed  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  church. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  called  a  general  meeting  of  the  seat 
holders  and  church  members,  to  consider  what  further  response  should 
be  made  to  the  sermon.  At  this  meeting,  which  was  numerously 
attended,  resolutions  were  passed  to  found  a  Scholarship  at  Spring 
Hill  College  bearing  the  author's  name. 

If,  in  giving  further  publicity  to  these  resolutions  than  they 
obtained  at  the  meeting  which  adopted  them,  I  seem  to  infringe  the 
law  of  modesty,  I  fear  I  shall  be  thought  guilty  of  a  still  more 
serious  offence  by  printing  the  address.  It  is  however  the  address 
of  the  affectionate  flock  who  assembled  at  that  meeting ;  and  though 
it  is  expressed  in  terms  fir  too  flattering  to  the  object  of  it,  yet  I 
scarcely  feel  justified  in  holding  it  back,  especially  as  it  is  not  printed 
for  the  world's  scrutinising  and  censorious  eye,  but  only  for  those  by 
whom  it  was  passed,  and  who  naturally  wish  to  retain  this  record  of 
their  sentiments. 


TO  OUR  HONOURED  AND  BELOVED  PASTOR, 

THE  EEV.  JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES. 

We  should  feel  ourselves,  dear  sir,  justly  chargeable  with  ingrati- 
tude, were  we  not  ready  to  respond  to  your  late  interesting  addresses 
to  us  on  the  completion  of  the  fortieth  year  of  your  ministry  to  this 
church  and  congregation  ;  and  we  would  now  endeavour  to  make  our 
response  an  echo  to  your  own  kind  expression  of  regard,  and  to  your 
notes  of  grateful  praise. 

The  history  of  your  ministry,  from  first  to  last,  is  one  unvarjnng 
testimony  to  the  distinguishing  goodness  of  God  towards  both  pastor 
and  people.  Cloudy  days  have  indeed  passed  over  you,  but  even  the 
darkest  of  them  dropped  down  fertilising  showers,  and  were  found  to 
be  blessings  in  disguise.  But,  on  the  whole,  you  will  thankfully 
acknowledge  that  your  days  havs;  been  bright  and  prosperous  in  the 
best  sense,  and  your  labours  of  love  have  been  most  richly  rewarded. 

We  heard  from  you  of  your  entrance  upon  the  oversight  of  a  small 
church,  containing  only  about  fifty  members,  with  a  congregation 
almost  as  small,  which  God  has  now  multiplied  under  your  care 
twenty  fold.     We  reflect  upon  this  with  astonishment,  and  we  hope 
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with  gratitude.  We  look  back,  and  behold  you,  in  the  ardour  of 
youth,  invited  by  our  venerable  fathers  to  take  charge  of  the  little 
community,  honouring  you  b}'  their  confidence,  cheering  you  by  their 
kindness,  and  strengthening  you  by  their  prudent  conusels.  We  see, 
in  the  early  part  of  your  history,  that  you  passed  through  some  trying 
years  of  doubt  and  discouragement ;  but  we  think  we  see  also,  even 
in  them,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  preparing  you,  by  that 
course  of  discipline,  for  the  larger  field  for  exertion  and  usefulness 
which  was  about  to  open  upon  you. 

We  admire,  at  this  juncture  of  your  personal  history,  the  abound- 
ing goodness  of  God  in  providing  you  with  a  partner  of  j'our  jnys  and 
cares,  whose  consummate  prudence  and  mild  urbanity  made  her  a 
mother  to  the  church,  and  whose  domestic  virtues  made  your  home 
the  abode  of  blessedness. 

About  the  twelfth  year  of  your  pastorship,  we  find  you  surrounded 
by  a  largely  increased  and  increasing  church  and  congregation, 
warmly  attached  to  your  person  and  ministry  ;  and  thus  encouraged, 
your  earnest  and  exhausting  labours  in  the  pulpit,  in  a  small  and 
crowded  chapel,  and  amidst  a  heated  atmosphere,  brought  on  that 
long  personal  affliction  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  termination 
of  both  your  life  and  labours,  but  which  happily  resulted  in  the 
extension  of  both.  A  long  abstraction  of  about  nine  months  from 
your  public  labours,  proved  to  be  a  school  of  divine  teaching,  whence 
you  came  forth  more  fully  prepared  for  the  wider  sphere  of  exertion 
to  which  you  were  about  to  be  called;  and  your  people,  being  now 
convinced  that  a  much  larger  building  had  become  necessary,  and 
that  they  were  called  to  the  work,  cheerfully  and  resolutely  set  about 
it.  At  the  very  first  meeting  for  the  object,  more  than  four  thousand 
pounds^were  subscribed,  by  a  congregation  not  much  more  than  half 
the  number  of  the  present ;  and  in  due  time,  at  an  expense  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  "  this  holy  and  beautiful  house  "  was  completed ; 
and  in  the  month  of  August,  of  the  year  1820,  you  entered  the  pulpit 
in  the  midst  of  a  joyous,  united,  and  thankful  people. 

At  this  happy  and  prosperous  period  of  the  church's  history,  its 
happiness  and  prosperity  were  much  increased,  and  we  need  not  add, 
your  own  also,  by  your  second  union  with  one  who  lived  for  you  and 
for  the  church,  devoted  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  this  church,  but 
of  the  church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world.  How  wise  a  coun- 
sellor, how  generous  a  benefactor,  how  kind  a  friend,  we  all  know  that 
knew  her ;  how  eminent  in  other  virtues,  is  best  known  to  one  who 
of  all  her  admiring  friends  knew  her  best. 

About  this  time,  that  valuable  series  of  3'our  written  works  was 
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commenced,  which  are  comprised  in  about  twelve  volumes,  and  were 
issued  in  a  course  of  about  twenty  j'ears.  That  their  praise  is  in 
all  the  churches  is  to  the  praise  of  Him  who  directed  you  to  the 
happy  selection  of  their  several  subjects ;  who  shed  that  clear  light 
of  truth  on  the  understanding,  animated  with  that  zeal  and  love  the 
heart,  and  guided  the  hand  that  embodied  and  enforced  evangelic 
truth  and  practice,  in  language  which  at  once  delights  the  ear,  and 
carries  truth  with  energy  to  the  mind  and  heart. 

In  proof  that  this  is  not  the  language  of  admiring  partiality  onlj', 
we  might  refer  to  other  and  higher  authoritj'',  and  to  the  enlarged 
diffusion  of  those  works,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  multiplied  and  still 
multiplying  editions.  To  one  only  of  these  works  can  we  especially 
refer,  because  it  is  not  only  the  one  by  which  your  name  has  been 
most  widely  extended,  but  which  has  probably  effected  more  real 
good  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  brought  more  glory  to  God, 
than  all  the  rest.  We  need  not  say  that  we  refer  to  ''The  Anxious 
Inquirer  Directed,"  the  diffusion  of  which  in  its  native  language  has 
probably  already  amounted  to  300,000  copies,  and  the  readers  of 
which  may  have  been  three  or  four  times  that  number ;  but  it  already 
addresses  sinners  in  other  languages,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  and 
seems  destined,  by  the  condescending  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  to 
accompany  his  written  word,  for  ages  j'et  to  come,  in  its  holy  and 
triunaphant  progress  tlirough  this  hitherto  dark,  sinful,  and  miserable 
world.  We  believe  that  j^ou  regard  with  adoring  wonder  and  gratitude 
all  the  circumstances  of  its  production,  progress,  and  success.  You  will 
feel  j'ourself  as  the  passive  instrument  in  His  hands  who  "  chooseth 
whom  he  will,"  and  "  worketh  all  in  all ;"  and  with  cautious  reverence 
we  venture  to  imagine,  that  when  you  have  fihished  your  work  here, 
and  entered  into  the  eternal  state  of  blessedness,  you  may  there  learu 
that  all  3'our  other  labours  have  not  effected  so  much  for  the  good 
of  manf  and  the  honour  of  God  as  this  little  volume ;  and  it  may  be 
your  theme  of  never  ending  praise,  that  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
put  this  treasure  into  your  earthen  vessel,  that  it  might  be  to  the 
praise  of  His  glory,  and  for  the  crown  of  your  rejoicing,  for  ever  and 
ever. 

How,  then,  ought  we,  the  people  of  your  charge,  and  of  your 
peculiar  and  constant  care,  to  be  filled  with  anxiety  lest  under  a 
ministry  so  honoured  of  God,  we  or  our  children  should  come  short 
of  its  great  end  and  object,  the  salvation  of  our  souls:  and  "what 
manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
godliness !" 

In  tracing  the  history  of  your  ministry  amongst  us,  we  have  of 
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late  observed,  that  though  you  are  more  than  ever  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  your  immediate  charge,  you  have  been  called  to  much 
more  zeal  and  exertion  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the 
church  universal :  and  we  believe  that  God  has  signally  blessed  you, 
not  only  by  giving  you  clearer  views  of  his  will  concerning  it,  but 
also  by  directing  you  to  such  means,  and  so  extending  your  influence 
over  the  minds  of  others,  as  greatly  to  have  prospered  your  endea- 
vours; not  only  by  making  you  an  instrument  in  the  more  extensive 
diffusion  of  sound  christian  instruction,  both  general  and  denomina- 
tional, as  in  your  proposal  to  establish  "  The  Christian  Witness  "  (a 
religious  periodical  of  unprecedented  circulation) ;  but  you  have  also 
been  honoured  in  taking  a  first  step,  and  eminently  contributing  to 
the  advance  of  that  holy  movement  towards  each  other  of  the  divided 
members  of  Christ's  body,  the  church,  which  now  fills  our  admiring 
eyes  with  visions  of  the  blissful  hope,  that  they  will,  at  no  distant 
day,  be  united  in  one ;  and  "  that  a  united  church  will  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  converted  world."  "  This  indeed  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and 
it  is  wonderful  in  our  eyes."  May  this  union  be  still  closer  among 
ourselves,  and  soon  be  extended  to  all  that  bear  the  name  and  the 
image  of  Christ. 

We  rejoice  also  that  you  have  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  a 
noble  institution  at  our  own  doors,  the  prosperit}'  of  which,  taking  its 
object  into  account,  we  ought  therefore  to  seek;  we  refer  to  Spring 
Hill  College,  and  with  the  greater  pleasure,  because  we  think  it 
presents  us  with  so  suitable  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  regard 
for  you  by  deeds  as  well  as  by  words. 

We  could  not  offer  you  silver  or  gold,  modelled  into  some  of  the 
ever  varj'ing  forms  of  fashion,  and  thus  prepared  for  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  idle  state :  we  know  that  such  an  offer  would  be 
utterly  distasteful  to  you.  Such  gifts  are  too  often  an  ostentatious 
evidence  of  the  injudicious  kindness  of  the  giver,  and  a  useless  toy 
in  the  hands  of  the  receiver:  we  think  that  gold  and  silver  are 
bestowed  by  God  upon  his  people,  not  that  they  should  be  displayed 
in  vanity,  nor  consumed  in  luxury,  but  that  with  willing  hearts  and 
hands  they  should  be  devoted  to  him,  in  the  extension  of  that  gospel 
which  proclaims  pardon  to  the  guilty,  and  diffuses  blessedness  around, 
Avherever  it  is  made  known. 

Under  this  impression  we  wish  to  establish  a  Memorial  of  our 
regard  for  you  that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  may  continue  to  be 
such  for  ages  yet  to  come;  but  this  we  could  not  hope  for  unless  it 
were  (Jesigned  to  be  subservient  to  his  glory,  and  to  the  promotiou 
of  the  real  happiness  of  fallen  but  redeemed  man. 
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It  is  our  purpose  therefore,  by  God's  help,  to  combine  these  two 
objects,  by  contributiug  to  a  fund  adequate  to  the  founding  a  per- 
petual scholarship  in  Spring  Hill  College,  for  the  support  of  a  student, 
either  for  the  ministry  at  home,  or  as  a  missionary  to  the  world  at 
large;  who  shall  be  called  "the  Rev.  John  Angell  James'  Student." 
And  we  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  it  is  possible,  and  in  a  measure 
probable,  that  before  another  forty  years  of  the  eventful  history 
of  this  church  and  of  the  world  shall  have  passed  away,  eight 
missionaries  or  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  may  co-exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  so  far  bearing  your  name ;  and  some  of  them,  we 
hope,  enjoying  your  measure,  or  it  may  be  a  greater  measure,  of 
ministerial  success. 

We  cannot  pray  for  the  dead,  or  found  fellowships  for  such  an 
object ;  but  we  may  pray  that  yet  unborn  ministers  of  Christ  may  be 
raised  up  through  successive  ages,  and  be  qualified  for  their  work  by 
their  connexion  with  this  endowment.  And  we  hope  that  for  yet 
many  years  to  come,  you  and  the  people  of  your  charge  will  be  per- 
mitted and  inclined  to  unite  together  in  prayer  for  the  success  of  this 
design ;  under  the  assurance  that  the  prayer  of  faith  cannot  ask  too 
much,  though  it  ask  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  cannot  be 
unsuccessful,  because  that  event  is  foretold  in  the  "  sure  word  of 
promise,  whereunto  we  do  well  to  take  heed." 

We  conclude,  dear  sir,  with  the  prayer  that  you  may  grow  exceed- 
ingly in  every  christian  grace ;  that  you  may  continue  to  preside  over 
an  attached  and  united  church ;  be  abundantly  successful  in  every 
scheme  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  man :  and 
that,  in  a  good  old  age,  you  may  be  released  from  your  work  and 
labour  of  love  below,  and  then  enter  into  full  possession  of  the 
mansion  prepared  for  you  by  Him  whose  steps  you  desire  to  follow. 

This  beautiful,  but  too  flattering  epistle,  in  which  ardour  of 
affection  and  elegance  of  expression  are  so  felicitously  united, 
astonished  as  much  as  it  delighted  me.  Yet  I  could  not,  for  some 
time,  endure  the  idea  that  a  generous  people,  upon  whose  resources  I 
had  been  so  largely  drawing  of  late,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
pounds  for  our  schools,  and  an  extra  five  hundred  pounds  for  the 
missionary  cause,  should  have  their  regard  for  me  so  heavily  taxed 
as  to  raise  five  hundred  pounds  more  to  express  their  gratitude,  and 
hand  down  my  name  to  posterity.  I  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  two  years  longer,  when  the  centenary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  our  congregation  would  come  round,  and  when  something 
might  be   done  by   us  jointly  to  commemorate  that  event.       This 
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however  was  overruled  through  unwillingness  to  delay  the  favourite 
scheme  of  the  church  for  expressing  their  esteem  for  their  pastor,  and 
I  gave  up  my  opposition  to  their  wishes  under  the  consideration  that 
this  munificent  token  of  regard  was  to  benefit  others,  and  not  to 
enrich  myself.  Certainly,  nothing  could  be  more  congenial  with  my 
views  and  tastes  than  this  scheme  devised  by  my  friends  for  perpetu- 
ating the  history  of  our  connexion,  since,  by  assisting  to  educate  for 
the  christian  ministry  many  young  men  in  succession,  it  will  per- 
petuate on  earth,  and  through  eternity  in  heaven,  the  remembrance 
of  our  union.  If  it  should  form  a  pi'ecedent  for  others  to  imitate,  it 
will  be  a  benefit  to  the  church  of  Christ  of  no  ordinary  value,  and 
will  be  a  cause  for  gratitude  in  the  world  of  glory.  There  is  some- 
thing surpassingly  delightful  in  the  anticipation  of  several  ministers 
of  Christ  living  at  the  same  time  and  pi'eaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus, 
and  one  of  them,  possibly,  occupying  my  own  pulpit,  thus  educated 
out  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  myself.  I  wonder  that  this  plan  of 
founding  a  college  scholarship  for  educating  a  succession  of  young 
men  for  the  christian  ministry,  does  not  more  frequently  engage  the 
attention,  and  call  forth  the  liberality,  of  wealthy  individuals  and 
numerous  churches.  May  this  prove  a  stimulus  to  such  efforts  of 
an  enlightened  and  munificent  zeal ! 
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I  HAVE  been  many  times  solicited  to  prepare  an 
autobiography  for  posthumous  publication.  To  this  I 
have  many,  and,  as  appears  to  myself,  strong  and  well- 
grounded  objections.  I  am  quite  aware  that  on  some 
accounts,  most  men  are  their  best  and  most  competent 
memorialists,  provided  they  have  preserved,  as  life  went 
on,  the  matter  of  which  such  a  history  should  be  com- 
posed, and  have  sufficient  courage  and  honesty,  and 
freedom  from  both  false  shame  and  self-love,  to  write 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
concerning  themselves  and  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  enough  of  candour,  perspicacity,  and  discrimina- 
tion in  judging  of  events  and  characters  with  which  they 
have  been  mixed  up.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  as  another 
qualification  for  an  interesting  and  instructive  auto- 
biography, a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  writer  that 
his  life  is  of  suflficient  importance  to  be  committed  to 
record. 

Of  many  of  these  pre-requisites  I  am  deficient. 

1.  I  have  never  kept  a  diary.  I  now  regret  this, 
for  although  I  should  not  have  had  many  things  par- 
taking of  the  marvellous,  or  strikingly  novel  and  in- 
teresting to  relate,  yet  in  a  life  of  fifty-three  years, 
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carried  on  in  a  rather  public  situation,  some  occurrences 
must  have  happened  which  would  have  furnished  sub- 
jects of  information  and  reflection,  and  would,  had  they 
been  recorded  at  the  time,  have  been  worth  notice. 
I  was  led  to  this  neglect  partly  by  a  constitutional 
indolence ;  partly  by  what  I  considered,  incorrectly, 
want  of  time ;  but  perhaps  still  more  by  a  fear  of  being 
tempted  to  write  under  the  influence  of  self-love  what 
was  hardly  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  events  that 
occurred.  I  thought  I  could  hardly  trust  myself  as  a 
narrator  of  what  belonged  to  myself.  I  feared  lest  I 
should  be  tempted  to  write  for  the  eyes  of  others,  .and 
thus  give  features  and  a  colouring  to  the  portrait  which 
were  not  in  the  original. 

Now,  in  default  of  a  diary,  I  do  not  think  recol- 
lections, called  up  at  perhaps  a  late  period  of  life,  can  be 
a'/uU  and  faithful  narration.  Many  things  necessary  to 
give  completeness  to  the  account  must  be  wanting ;  the 
links  of  events  were  so  delicate  that  they  were  hardly 
perceived  at  the  time,  and  must  have  altogether  vanished 
when  looked  for  at  a  subsequent  period.  Impressions 
made  at  the  time  are  evanescent,  and  cannot  be  recalled  ; 
opinions  then  entertained  are  forgotten.  A  traveller 
should,  and  usually  does,  note  down  scenes  and  opinions 
as  he  goes  along.  So  it  should  be  with  him  who  would 
write  a  history  of  himself,  a  narrative  of  his  travels 
through  life.  This  I  have  never  done,  and  therefore 
cannot  pretend  to  prepare  what  deserves  to  be  called 
an  autobiography. 

2.  My  life  has  had  little  variety  of  incident.  I 
have  had  few  changes  of  situation,  and  a  limited  range 
of  adventure.  I  have  lived  fifty-three  years  in  the  same 
town,  have  been  all  that  time  connected  with  the  same 
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church,  and  have  resided  all  the  while,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  in  the  same  house.  True,  had  I 
kept  a  diary,  and  been  purposely  observant  of  passing 
events,  I  might  have  found  material  enough  to  suggest 
much  profitable  remark,  although  I  have  not  been  called 
out  to  strange  adventures,  to  only  one  or  two  contro- 
versies, and  to  no  picturesque  situations.  Mine  has  been 
a  life  of  great  uniformity,  with  the  exception  of  domestic 
troubles.  My  ministerial  life  has  been  singularly  mono- 
tonous j  happily  the  monotone  was  a  joyful  one.  I  have 
had  no  quarrels  with  my  flock,  no  divisions  in  my 
church,  no  change  from  one  town  or  church  to  another. 
No  pastor  ever  had  less  of  all  these.  As  in  general 
history,  so  in  more  private  life,  war  and  strife  rather 
than  peace  furnish  the  stirring,  startling,  engrossing 
themes  of  a  narrative.  Moreover,  though  I  have  had 
a  good  share  of  publicity,  and  what  is  called  popularity, 
I  have  not  been  summoned  as  by  a  trumpet-call  to 
occupy  posts  of  difficulty,  importance,  or  danger. 

I  have,  it  is  true,  been  an  author  as  well  as  a  pastor 
and  preacher,  and  have  met  with  more  acceptance  in  my 
works  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect,  and  in  one 
instance  have  been  granted  a  degree  of  success,  (I  mean 
in  reference  to  the  "  Anxious  Inquirer,^^)  which  is  as 
marvellous  as  it  was  unlooked  for,  and  a  more  extended 
notice  of  which  may  be  expected  further  on,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  my  books.  Still  these  works  ai'c  all 
practical,  and  contain  no  profound  theology,  nothing  to 
give  me  a  high  place  among  divines,  commentators,  or 
critics. 

3.  I  have  never  indulged  a  taste  or  possessed  a 
faculty  for  epistolary  correspondence.  My  letters  have 
been  mostly  on  ecclesiastical  business,  and  brought  back 
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only  letters  of  the  same  kind.  My  portfolio  contains  no 
affluence  of  this  sort.  I  cannot  furnish  original  commu- 
nications from  illustrious  men.  I  have  had  little  to  do 
with  such.  I  never  was  ambitious  or  solicitous  to  get 
introduced  to  such.  I  was  conscious  of  the  limited 
nature  of  my  education,  and  my  want  of  conversational 
powers,  and  the  narrow  range  of  ray  reading.  I  knew 
that  I  was  a  practical  rather  than  a  speculative  or 
imaginative  man,  and  I  remained  pretty  much  in  my 
own  sphere.  I  have,  of  course,  known  nearly  all  the 
great  men  of  the  various  bodies  of  Nonconformists 
of  my  day,  and  have  had  occasional  intercourse  with 
them ;  but  the  only  one  with  whom  I  kept  up  constant 
correspondence  was  the  late  Dr.  Fletcher  of  Stepney, 
who  was  my  particular  friend.  I  was  too  busy,  or 
thought  myself  so,  to  enter  largely  on  this  mode  of 
communication  between  man  and  man. 

4.  The  character  of  my  mind  being  eminently  and 
unalterably  practical,  I  have  never  had  either  the  taste 
or  the  ability  for  metaphysical  speculation  or  theological 
profundities,  and  therefore  T  have  nothing  to  record  in 
this  way.  I  am  neither  philosopher  nor  critic,  and  can 
give  no  emendations  of  difficult  or  doubtful  passages, 
and  no  new  theories  of  particular  texts  or  general 
doctrines.  I  cannot  add  to  the  stock  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, or  enlarge  the  stores  of  any  who  are  well  read  in 
divinity,  and,  in  default  of  fact  and  incident,  supply 
suggestive  thoughts  and  reflections.  I  feel  that  I  can 
start  no  mind  upon  a  new  track  of  investigation  or 
career  of  discovery.  No  glimpses  of  previously  undis- 
covered truth  have  visited  my  mind.  I  lack  the  powers 
of  invention,  and  have  no  originality. 

What  have  I  therefore  to  record  which  would  interest 
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other  minds  in  reading  ?  I  have  been  a  mere  plodding, 
working  husbandman,  using  old  implements  with  some 
industry,  and  following  old  methods  with  a  kind  of 
dogged  perseverance  and  considerable  success.  I  set 
out  in  my  ministry,  even  when  a  student,  with  the  idea 
of  usefulness  so  deeply  imprinted  on  my  heart,  and  so 
constantly  present  to  my  thoughts,  that  I  could  never 
lose  sight  of  it  long  together :  I  mean  usefulness  of  one 
kind,  the  direct  conversion  of  souls.  I  have  perhaps 
been  in  danger,  and  I  now  feel  it,  of  restricting  that 
idea  within  too  narrow  a  circle.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  usefulness.  He  is  eminently  useful  who  writes 
a  defence  of  our  holy  religion  against  the  cavils  of  infi- 
delity, or  a  commentary  upon  a  portion  of  Scripture,  or 
a  clear  statement  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  a  valuable 
criticism  on  some  disputed  passage,  or  a  religious  tract, 
or  anything  else  connected  with  divine  truth.  The 
press  is  one  of  the  two  main  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
truth.  So  in  the  conversion  of  souls,  though  the  pulpit 
is  the  main  instrument  in  effecting  this,  yet  the  tract 
distributor,  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  the  Bible  reader, 
are  all  useful,  and  every  person  should  study  his  talents, 
his  means,  and  his  opportunities  for  usefulness.  In 
reference  to  myself,  however,  I  meant  usefulness  in  the 
way  of  direct  conversion  of  souls. 

In  consequence  partly  of  this,  partly  of  a  want  of 
literary  ambition,  and  partly  also  of  a  want  of  vigorous 
application  to  study,  by  which  to  build  on  the  very 
slender  foundation  laid  in  my  very  deficient  college 
education,  I  never  reached  to  such  eminence  of  attain- 
ment as  would  enable  me  to  do  anything  beyond  my 
own  line  of  practical  teaching.  On  all  these  accounts, 
therefore,  1  have  ever  felt  that  there  could  be  little  done 
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by  me  in  the  decline  of  life  in  the  way  of  autobiography 
that  would  interest  or  instruct  the  public;  yet  I  have 
thought  I  might  do  something  in  this  way  that  would 
be  valuable  to  my  children. 

*  What  I  have  here  written  respecting  autobiography, 
will  in  some  measure  apply  also  to  a  biography  written 
by  another  hand.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  we  have  too 
much  of  this  species  of  literature.  Too  much,  I  mean, 
of  an  ordinary  kind.  The  biographical  memorials  even 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  are  often  too  diffuse.  It 
is  too  commonly  thought,  that  a  great  man's  history 
must  necessarily  have  a  very  great  book.  Biographies 
of  the  lesser  lights,  even  of  the  sanctuary,  may  well  be 
dispensed  with.  How  few  memoirs  of  any  kind  live  in 
the  use  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended  !  Some 
few  attain  to  the  honour  of  a  kind  of  sacred  classic ; 
the  rest  are  read  perhaps,  and  then  are  quietly  entombed 
on  the  shelf.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  my  life  that 
could  exempt  a  memorial  of  me  from  this  lot,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  at  all  desire  what  probably  no  one  will 
think  of  writing,  a  published  biography.  I  believe 
I  may  say  it  without  vanity,  that  my  life  has  been  in 
some  measure  a  useful  one,  but  even  that  has  been  in  a 
very  common  method  of  procedure.  I  have  been  no 
comet  in  the  solar  system  of  Christianity,  but  one  of  the 
planets  revolving  in  the  attraction,  and  reflecting  a  little 
of  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  No  one  could 
say  more  about  me  than  that  for  fifty- three  years  I  was 
the  pastor  of  one  church,  preached  the  gospel,  wrote 
some  books,  and  was  honoured  of  God  to  save  many 
souls,  and  all  this  with  a  very  slender  stock  of  secular 
learning.  Most  thankful  do  I  feel  that  this  can  be  said 
of  me.    And  now,  in  the  review  of  life,  and  the  anticipa- 
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tion  of  eternity,  I  feel  more  pleasure  and  more  gratitude 
for  this,  than  if  I  had  attained  to  the  highest  niche  in 
the  temple  of  literary  or  scientific  fame. 


MY  PARENTAGE  AND   EARLY   HISTORY. 

I  HAVE  nothing  to  boast  of  as  regards  the  distinctions 
of  earthly  heraldry ;  none  of  titled  rank  and  fame  can 
be  found  in  the  line  of  my  ancestry;  but,  what  to  a 
Christian  is  of  far  greater  honour,  some  of  God's  nobility 
were  among  them.  I  am  descended  from  an  old  Dorset- 
shire family,  and  once  had  in  my  possession,  but  have 
unfortunately  lost  it,  a  list  of  my  pious  progenitors  on 
my  father's  side  for  two  hundred  years  back.  They  were 
not  men  of  wealth,  but  belonged  to  thejyeomanry  of 
the  country,  and  lived  principally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dorchester.  One  of  them  was  upon  the  jury  at  "  the 
bloody  assizes"  of  the  ferocious  and  sanguinary  Judge 
Jeffries,  and,  with  his  fellow-jurors,  received  the  menaces 
of  that  ermined  tiger  if  they  did  not  do  their  duty ;  by 
which  he  meant,  consign  by  wholesale  to  the  gallows 
the  objects  of  his  fury.  My  grandfather  was  a  native 
of  Swan  age,  a  man  of  simple,  earnest,  and  consistent 
piety.  He  endured  the  persecution  of  ridicule  and 
opposition  for  his  religion.  A  young  man,  who  took 
delight  in  annoying  him  while  engaged  in  his  family 
devotions,  afterwards  was  brought  to  see  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  his  conduct,  became  a  clergyman,  and 
called  on  the  aged  saint  with  confession  and  humiliation. 
At  one  period  of  his  life  he  was  bailiff  for  a  gentleman 
in  Berkshire,  and  not  unfrequently  fell  in  with  George 
the  Third  during  his  residence  at  Windsor,  who  familiarly 
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addressed  him  as  "Farmer  James."  I  never  saw  him 
but  once,  and  that  was  across  the  street,  for  his  last  visit 
to  Blandford  was  when  we  had  the  small-pox,  and  as  he 
had  never  had  that  disease,  he  durst  not  venture  into  the 
house. 

My  father  was  quite  an  ordinary  man,  somewhat 
handsome"  in  person,  but  not  of  strong  intellect.  He 
had  very  little  influence,  and  took  comparatively  little 
pains,  in  the  formation  of  his  children's  characters. 
Yet  he  was  kind  to  us,  and  concerned  for  our  happiness, 
and  generally  sought  our  welfare.  He  was  of  a  peace- 
able disposition,  and  fond  of  my  mother.  He  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  public  worship,  but  till  the  close 
of  life  made  no  profession  of  religion ;  and  I  regret  to 
say,  did  not,  beyond  attendance  at  meeting,  give  much 
evidence  of  a  spiritual  and  renewed  mind ;  but  late  in 
life  he  joined  the  church  at  Blandford,  and  in  the  evening 
tide  we  trust  it  was  light.  He  died  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  about  five  years  after  my  mother. 

Of  her  I  have  a  happy  I'ecollection.  I  knew  very 
little  of  her  ancestors.  Her  father  was  a  builder  in 
Blandford,  and  I  was  shown  one  large  building  which 
he  erected.  She  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  a 
Mr  and  Mrs  Angell,  from  whom  I  derived  my  cognomen. 
Mrs  Angell  was  her  aunt.  Mr  Angell  was  a  respectable 
tradesman,  a  hatter,  in  Blandford,  and  retired  from 
business  with  what  at  that  time  was  a  competency  for  a 
small  genteel  family.  Of  the  religious  character  of  this 
couple  I  know  nothing :  but  I  believe  they  were  General 
Baptists,  as  my  mother  was  of  this  denomination.  From 
some  of  the  books  which  formed  their  library,  I  think 
they  must  have  been  Arians.  I  never  knew  Mr  Angell. 
He  died  before  I  was  born.     But  I  have  a  recollection 
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of  his  wife,  or  at  any  rate  of  some  scenes  connected 
with  her  residence  and  her  death.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  I  remember  very  vividly,  was  my  being 
taken  by  my  mother  to  the  window  to  see  her  funeral 
as  it  passed  our  house.  My  sister  Harriet,  Mrs  Keynes, 
was  Adopted  by  her  when  a  child,  and  lived  with  her  till 
her  death.  At  her  decease  she  bequeathed  her  whole 
property,  amounting  to  about  four  thousand  pounds,  to 
ray  mother.  As  there  were  other  relations,  I  mean  the 
Blakes,  my  mother's  brothers,  equally  near  to  her,  this 
will  was  thought  unjust.  In  excuse,  if  not  in  defence, 
of  it,  it  may  be  fairly  said  my  mother  was  to  her  as  a 
child.  She  had  taken  her  from  infancy  I  believe, 
and  brought  her  up  as  her  daughter.  The  Blakes  felt 
it,  but  it  made  no  difference  eventually,  for  my  uncle, 
Samuel  Blake,  of  Romsey,  was  a  second  father  to  us, 
and  all  his  children  were  our  loving  cousins. 

My  mother  was  a  woman  of  sweet,  loving,  peaceable, 
and  gentle  disposition,  a  general  favourite,  and  deser- 
vedly so,  but  not  possessed  of  an  enlarged  mind.  She 
was  a  woman  of  sincere  piety,  without  much  theoretical 
knowledge.  Her  heart  was  beyond  her  head,  as  is  the 
case,  I  believe,  with  many  of  God's  children.  She  was 
a  woman  of  prayer,  and  so  fervent  in  her  private  devo- 
tions, that  she  could  be  heard  far  beyond  the  precincts 
of  her  closet.  This  was  injudicious,  but  it  was  not 
confined  to  her,  for  I  fell  into  the  same  fault  in  the 
early  part  of  my  religious  history,  and  occasioned  some 
remarks,  if  not  ridicule,  by  it.  This  is  hardly  "  shutting 
the  door,"  and  praying  to  our  Father  in  secret.  I 
remember  her  taking  me  into  her  chamber,  and  pouring 
her  fervent  and  pious  breathings  over  my  infant  head. 
And  who  can  tell  how  much  of  all  that  follows  in  my 
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history  is  to  be  traced  up  to  a  mother's  prayers  ?  How- 
important  a  part  in  the  working  out  of  the  great  scheme 
of  human  redemption  and  the  salvation  of  a  lost  world 
will,  when  the  Divine  scheme  shall  be  revealed,  appear 
to  have  been  borne  by  pious  mothers  ! 

My  education  for  this  world  commenced  at  a  day 
school  in  Blandford,  and  through  my  whole  career,  even 
as  a  student  for  the  ministry,  my  training  has  always 
been  imperfect.  My  mind  has  had  but  little  proper 
culture,  so  that  I  am  a  wonder  to  myself,  when  I  con- 
sider what  God  has  done  by  me.  Having  in  boyhood 
contracted  some  improper  associations,  I  was  sent  oft'  to 
boarding-school  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  But  my 
father,  not  himself  aware  of  the  benefit  of  a  good  educa- 
tion and  but  little  acquainted  with  schools,  made  a  most 
unwise  selection.  It  was  a  village  school  for  the  sons 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  kept  by  a  man  whose 
qualifications  extended  literally  no  further  than  to  teach 
writing  and  common  arithmetic. 

Here  I  lost  more  than  two  precious  years  in  learning 
nothing.  Nothing  was  taught  but  writing  and  ciphering. 
All  the  religion  of  this  school  consisted  of  our  going  to 
church  on  Sundays,  and  hearing  prayers  read  in  the 
morning.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  never  had 
a  religious  thought  or  feeling  here,  and  by  bad  asso- 
ciates became  wicked,  even  to  swearing.  The  whole 
ambition  of  the  master  seemed  to  consist  in  making  us 
good  penmen,  in  which  with  me  he  never  succeeded. 
My  next  school  was  at  Warehara,  kept  by  Mr  Kell,  an 
Arian  minister.  This  was  a  classical  school,  and  in  every 
way  incomparably  superior  to  the  other.  There  I  re- 
mained rather  more  than  two  vears,   during  which  I 
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learned  Latin,  and  had  some  general  instruction ;  after 
which  I  was  sent  back  for  a  short  time  to  the  former  school 
to  get  up  my  penmanship.  But  my  mother,  and  perhaps 
my  father,  seemed  to  be  so  impressed  with  the  want 
of  all  religious  instruction,  that  I  was  allowed  to  go 
home  every  other  Sabbath.  My  whole  boyhood  and 
school  days  passed  by  without  any  decided  religious 
thought  or  feeling. 

In  lookin*  back  at  the  system  of  education  which  in 
those  days  generally  prevailed,  and  comparing  it  with 
what  is  now  supplied,  I  am  profoundly  astonished  at  the 
vast  improvement  which  in  this  respect  has  since  then 
taken  place.  With  the  exception  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
more  general  knowledge  is  now  communicated  in  our 
common  day  schools  for  the  labouring  classes  than  was 
at  that  time  imparted  in  ordinary  boarding-schools. 

Thus  finished  my  childhood,  in  vanity  and  folly.  I 
was  yet  ''without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world." 

My  father  was  very  careful  to  tell  me  several  times  in  my  boy- 
hood, that  he  was  loved  by  all  his  schoolfellows,  and  should  have 
been  miserable  to  have  lived  on  other  terms  with  them.  And  one 
of  my  aunts,  on  my  inquiring  of  her  which  of  all  the  boys  in  Mr 
Keynes's  school,  in  which  I  was,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
Dorsetshire  boys,  most  resembled  my  father,  named  the  one  who  was 
most  amiable  and  was  universally  liked.  I  must  however  add  that 
he  was  by  no  means  distinguished  for  his  abilities  or  acquirements. 
My  father's  brothers,  aiad  all  his  schoolfellows  whom  1  have  talked 
with,  agree  that  he  was  as  remarkable  for  the  goodness  of  his 
disposition,  aud  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  at  school  as  in  after 
life.  The  tales  of  his  having  been  in  a  fight  or  two  are  nevertheless 
correct.  I  was  present  when  he  was  told  that  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, inquiring  respecting  him  from  a  gentleman  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood, remembered  him  only  for  his  fighting.  He  was  a  little 
disconcerted  by  the  reminiscence,  and  protested  against  its  fairness  ; 
but  it  will  always  be  found  that  if  a  boy  has  ever  been  in  a  good 
stand-up  fight,  that  will  be   the  incident  recollected  of  him.      He 
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considered  himself  most  distinguished  in  those  da5's  as  a  swimmer, 
and  used  to  tell  that  he  had  had  to  swim  for  his  life  from  a  wharf  or 
bank,  where  he  was  on  trespass,  and  that  finding  his  strength  failing, 
he  had  to  betake  himself  to  floating  on  his  back,  in  which  position 
he  believed  he  went  to  sleep. 

His  Wareham  schoolmaster  soon  followed  him  as  a  minister  to 
Birmingham,  and  was  always  proud  to  claim  his  old  pupil.  Mr  Kell, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  used  to  call  himself  the  last  of  the  Arians.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  up  to  the  time  of  my  father's  going  to  Poole,  the 
preachers  whom  he  heard  were  of  that  school,  and  his  mother's 
notions  were  Arminian  ;  but  I  believe  his  opinious,  as  far  as  he  had 
formed  them,  remained  the  same  throughout  his  life.  The  books 
of  former  generations,  no  doubt,  preserved  the  ancestral  faith  in  the 
family. 


MY  APPRENTICESHIP. 

My  father,  in  common  with  many  others  of  like 
standing  at  that  time,  not  being  personally  aware  from 
experience  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  took 
me  away  from  school  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  In 
determining  for  me  my  future  avocation  he  selected  his 
own  trade,  a  linen-draper,  with  the  design  perhaps  that 
I  should  one  day  carry  on  his  own  business.  It  is  a 
little  remarkable  that  he  should  have  decided  in  the 
same  way  successively  for  his  three  sons,  and  that 
neither  of  them  should,  after  having  learnt  the  trade, 
continue  in  it;  though  both  my  brothers,  Thomas  and 
James,  entered  upon  it,  Thomas  at  Komsey,  and  James 
at  Blandford.  Thomas,  as  is  well  known,  relinquished 
it  and  entered  the  ministry ;  and  James,  after  a  few 
years  relinquished  it  too,  and  came  to  reside  in  Bir- 
mingham. "The  lot  is  cast  in  the  lap,  but  the  whole 
disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  As  my  father's 
business  was  small,  he  wisely  determined  to  look  out  for 
me  a  situation  away  from  home,  and  selected  Mr  B 
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of  Poole,  as  my  future  master,  to  whom  after  the  trial 
of  a  month  I  was  bound  for  seven  years.  This  was, 
I  think,  in  the  year  1798. 

I  well  remember  the  lej];al  formality  of  my  inden- 
tures, and  receiving  a  short  admonition  from  the  attorney 
as  to  my  conduct,  I  was  at  first,  upon  the  whole,  pleased 
with   my  situation,  and   happy  in  it.     Besides  myself 

there  was  a  relation  of  the  name  of  C ,  who  was  in 

the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship.  He  was  a  clever, 
agreeable  man,  and  kind  to  me,  but  of  no  decided  per- 
sonal godliness.  He  afterwards  married  a  lady  of  con- 
siderable fortune,  settled  in  business  for  a  short  time  in 
Warehara,  and  then  went  to  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Winter,  who  was 

then  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  town.    Mr  C 

became  unfortunate,  lost  his  property,  removed  to  Canada, 
where  he  was  employed  in  some  public  situation,  and 
soon  after  died.  Besides  him  there  was  another  appren- 
tice in  Mr  B 's  employ,  a  godless  youth,  from  whom 

however  I  know  not  that  I  received  any  moral  injury. 

Mr  and  Mrs  B were  upon  the  whole  kind  to  me  at 

first.  He  was  a  professor  of  religion,  she  not.  I 
believe  he  was  a  good  man,  though  in  some  things  a 
somewhat  inconsistent  professor.  He  maintained  family 
prayer,  somewhat  formally  and  irregularly.  I  suppose 
he  was  about  as  serious  and  spiritual  in  this  as  many 
others.  I  am  afraid  family  religion  is  very  poorly  main- 
tained by  many  professing  tradesmen  of  the  present  day. 

Mrs  B had  no  religion,  and  made  no  profession  of 

any.  They  were  singularly  tried  in  their  children.  The 
eldest  girl  was  an  idiot,  another  was  blind,  and  another 
was  burnt  to  death.  Two  or  three  of  their  sons  attained 
to   considerable   respectability  and   station   in    society. 
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Mr  B was  not  successful  in  business.     He  failed 

while  I  was  with  him,  and  I  was  the  witness  of  much 
distress,  and  some  things  which  were  not  very  consistent 
with  the  "  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report."  Oh, 
to  what  temptations  are  men  exposed  in  business,  and 
especially  in  times  of  difficulty  and  declension  !  It  is 
a  terrible  conflict,  and  a  man  who  would  follow  the 
apostle's  rule  of  trade,  and  maintain  a  conscience  void 
of  offence,  must  have  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  be 
willing  to  suffer  loss  for  Christ.  I  pity  the  professing 
tradesmen  of  the  present  day  when  competition  is  so 
fierce,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  on  without  what  may 
be  called  the  tricks  of  trade.     To  follow  out  the  history 

of  Mr  B .     In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  joined 

the  Primitive  Methodists,  became  a  local  preacher  among 
them,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  or  ninety-four. 
I  became  tolerably  proficient  in  the  business,  and 
was  put  forward  by  ray  employer.  During  the  first 
two  years  I  was  a  careless  youth,  except  at  intervals, 
when  a  serious  thought  would  cross  my  mind,  and  a 
remonstrance  of  conscience  would  disturb  my  tran- 
quillity. I  never  despised  or  ridiculed  religion,  but 
always  had  a  respect  for  it.  My  mother's  example 
and   prayers  did,   I   daresay,  occasionally  come  to  ray 

recollection.      As  Mr    B was    a   member   of  the 

Independent  church  at  Poole,  I  regularly  attended 
the  Dissenting  place  of  worship  in  that  town.  The 
ministry  was  not  of  a  kind  much  to  interest  a  youth 
of  my  frivolous  turn  of  mind.  Mr  Ashburner,  the 
pastor  of  the  church,  was  of  the  Whitfield  school,  and 
a  regular  annual  supply  at  the  Tabernacle  in  London. 
His  doctrine  was,  of  course,  Calvinistic,  and  rather  high. 
He  was  fond  of  anecdotes,  some  of  which  were  homely 
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enough  and  facetious.  This  tickled  my  fancy,  but  made 
no  impression  on  my  heart.  His  manner  was  peculiar, 
and  somewhat  calculated  to  provoke  a  smile  in  those 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  it.  He  occasionally  strolled 
into  our  shop,  but  never  said  a  syllable  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  There  was  little  spirituality  of 
conversation  maintained  by  him.  Yet  he  was  useful, 
and  there  was  a  tone  of  devotional  piety  pervading  a 
large  portion  of  the  congregation.  He  was  an  old  man 
when  I  first  heard  hina,  and  as  I  was  so  young,  and  it  is 
so  long  gone  by,  I  cannot  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  him. 

Under  Mr  Ashburner's  preaching  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  received  any  religious  impressions  whatever. 
Nor  were  our  domestic  habits  and  the  companions  I  had 
in  the  house  likely  to  foster  them  if  I  had.  After  shop 
hours  we  had  no  place  to  retire  to  but  the  kitchen,  and 
therefore  no  companions  to  associate  with  in  the  house 
but  the  servants.  Yet,  as  an  apprentice  who  had  paid  a 
high  premium,  I  ought  to  have  been  called  into  the 
parlour,  or  we  should  have  had  a  room  provided  for  us. 

I  now  tremble  to  think  to  what  temptations  we  were 
here  exposed,  but  from  which,  through  God's  goodness, 
I  was  preserved.  A  most  solemn  obligation  rests  on 
masters  to  take  care  of  the  young  men  whom  they 
receive  into  their  houses,  either  as  apprentices  or  shop- 
men. This  is  too  little  thought  of  by  many  who  make 
a  profession  of  religion.  They  are  to  shelter  them  from 
moral  evil  as  far  as  their  efforts  can  go,  and  give  them 
good  advice.  But  then,  this  must  be  sustained  by  the 
honest  and  honourable  manner  in  which  their  trade 
concerns  are  conducted.  I  know,  for  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  young  men  themselves,  to  what  moral 
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perils  they  are  exposed  by  the  very  questionable  prin- 
ciples on  which  trade  is  conducted.  Some  have  come 
to  me  for  advice  in  cases  where  they  were  required  to 
tell  downright  falsehoods  and  do  dishonest  acts.  And 
some  professing  tradesmen  and  deacons  of  churches  are 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  so  scrupulous  in  this  respect  as 
they  should  be.  I  am  sometimes  told  by  tradesmen 
that  if  they  do  not  do  as  others  do,  they  cannot  live. 
But  what  says  Clirist,  "What  do  ye  more  than  others?" 
that  is,  in  the  way  of  self-denial.  Evidently  implying, 
we  ought  to  do  more  than  others.  I  saw  something 
of  this  in  my  own  case  while  an  apprentice.  I  re- 
member that  during  the  difficulties  of  my  employer,  the 
stock  was  taken,  and  this  was  carried  on  during  the 
Sabbath,  under  the  direction  of  a  person  put  in  charge 
of  the  business  by  the  creditors.  I  was  requested  to  join 
in  this  desecration,  but  I  respectfully  but  firmly  declined, 
and  was  not  compelled  or  blamed.  This  occurred,  how- 
ever, after  my  mind  had  become  engaged  with  the 
subject  of  religion. 

About  a  year  after  I  had  been  in  Poole,  I  began  to 
be  a  little  more  thoughtful  occasionally  about  religion, 
which  I  knew  I  did  not  possess,  and  after  which  I  felt 
a  vague  kind  of  desire.  Sometimes  on  a  Sunday  I 
would  go  by  myself  and  pray.  In  my  ignorance,  I 
felt  the  difficulty  of  entering  on  a  religious  life.  I 
wanted  to  be  pious,  but  knew  not  how.  I  believe 
God  the  Spirit  was  then  striving  within  me.  I  made 
no  effort  to  quench  His  motions  in  my  soul,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  took  no  pains  to  nourish  and  strengthen 
them,  and  it  was  rich  grace  in  Him  that  He  did  not 
leave  me.  He  had  purposes  of  mercy  towards  me,  such 
as  then,  of  course,  it  never  entered  into  ray  heart  to 
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conceive  of.  Feeling  the  difficulties  of  my  situation,  I 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  raise  up  some  one  in  the 
house  to  be  my  guide.  I  am  sure  I  was  sincere  in  this. 
And  now  comes  a  turning  point  in  my  history.  But 
this  must  be  left  for  the  next  chapter. 


MY    CONVERSION   TO   GOD. 

The  time  was  now  near  when  God  would  draw  me 

to  himself.     Mr  B ,  with  whom  I  lived,  being  in 

want  of  money,  took  another  apprentice  for  the  sake 
of  the  premium.  A  youth  was  engaged  who  had  been 
religiously  educated,  and  who  maintained  an  external 
respect  for  the  forms  of  godliness.  The  apprentices  all 
slept  in  the  same  room.  The  first  night  of  this  youth's 
lodging  with  us  he  knelt  down  by  his  bedside  and 
prayed,  in  silence  of  course.  The  thought  instantly 
occurred  to  me,  as  I  looked  with  surprise  upon  the 
youth  bending  before  God,  "  See  there  the  answer  of 
your  prayers ;  there  is  somebody  to  lead  you  into  the 
way  of  religion.''  This  made  me  thoughtful  and  some- 
what uneasy.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  said  anything  to 
my  fellow-apprentice,  nor  can  I  now  remember  whether 
I  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  daily  prayer. 
1  think  it  probable  I  did,  and  that,  emboldened  by  this 
example,  I  prayed  too.  I  mention  this  fact  not  merely 
because  of  its  influence  upon  my  future  history,  but  as 
shewing  the  importance  of  letting  our  light  so  shine 
before  others,  that  they,  seeing  our  good  works,  raa}'^ 
"  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven."    (See  XIII,  402.) 

After  a  while  I  observed  that  Charles,  as  soon  as  the 
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shop  was  shut,  used  frequently  to  go  out  for  an  hour. 
I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  went  into  any  bad 
company,  and  at  length  discovered  that  his  visits  were 
paid  to  a  pious  shoemaker,  or  rather  cobbler,  who  by 
hard  labour  earned  just  enough  to  live  in  the  most 
frugal  manner.  I  prevailed  upon  ray  fellow-apprentice 
to  allow  me  to  accompany  him  to  his  pious  friend.  He 
could  not  very  well  deny  me,  and  yet  was  not  perhaps 
overjoyed  at  the  proposal.  With  a  mixture  of  curiosity, 
trembhng,  and  vague  expectation  of  religious  benefit,  I 
went  with  Charles  to  the  pious  cobbler's.  The  house  was 
small,  mean,  and  ill-furnished,  and  in  a  low  situation. 
The  shoemaker  was  unprepossessing  in  his  appearance, 
having  bad  eyes,  and  being  rather  dirty  :  but  both  he 
and  his  wife  received  me  kindly,  and  yet  with  some 
suspicion.  I  found  that  it  was  what  I  wanted;  both 
the  man  and  his  wife  were  eminently  pious  and  com- 
municative. There  was  a  gentleness  and  softness  in 
their  manners  which  were  above  their  rank.  The  shoe- 
maker was  a  rigid  Calvinist,  yet  he  had  none  of  the 
dogmatism  and  pride  and  captiousness  of  the  Antino- 
mian  school.  The  first  book  to  which  he  introduced 
his  young  neophyte  was  that  farrago  of  spiritual  pride 
and  presumption,  Huntington's  "  Bank  of  Faith."  To 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and  good  John  Poole,  for 
such  was  the  cobbler's  name,  fed  upon  it  as  a  feast  of 
fat  things,  and  considered  it  the  very  marrow  of  the 
gospel,  I  did  not  enter  very  deeply  into  the  subject, 
but  thought  it  very  wonderful.  The  good  man  used  to 
pray  with  us,  and  at  length  got  us  to  attempt  the  exer- 
cise of  prayer  with  him.  In  order  to  take  off  all  fear 
from  my  mind,  he  requested  me,  the  first  time  I  prayed, 
to  go  and  stand  in  a  small  place  that  was  boarded  off,  in 
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which  coals  and  other  matters  were  kept.  Here  in  this 
dark  corner  I  stood  to  pour  out  an  audible  prayer  for 
the  first  time  with  a  fellow- creature.  Just  about  the 
time  of  ray  going  first  to  John  Poole's,  Mr  Sibree  of 
Frome,  came  to  Poole,  and  preached  from  these  words, 
"  Therefore  will  the  Lord  wait,  that  he  may  be  gracious 
unto  you."  The  sermon  produced  a  very  deep  effect 
upon  my  mind,  and  brought  my  impressions  and  floating 
convictions  to  a  point,  which  the  good  shoemaker's 
instructions  served  to  confirm.  My  views  of  religion 
were  still  very  dim  and  indistinct,  and  my  progress 
slow ;  yet  I  had  a  decided  taste  and  relish  for  spiritual 
things,  and  my  visits  to  my  good  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
were  constant  and  delightful.  Just  about  this  period 
Mr  Ashburner,  the  old  minister,  was  laid  aside,  and 
Mr  Keynes,  afterwards  my  brother-in-law,  came  and 
preached  at  Poole  for  several  months.  His  sermons 
were  impressive,  and  were  blessed  of  God  to  keep  up  my 
attention  to  eternal  realities.  Mr  Keynes  was  succeeded 
by  Mr  Durant,  whose  ministry  often  and  deeply  affected 
me. 

The  little  circle  at  the  shoemaker's  was  enlarged  by 
two  more  young  men,  who  were  permitted  to  join  us. 
We  usually  all  met  at  his  house  on  a  Sabbath  evening 
after  sermon  for  prayer  and  praise,  and  very  sweet  and 
sacred  were  the  seasons  we  there  spent.  It  was  the 
vernal  season  of  my  religious  life,  when  all  was  lively 
and  budding.  I  now  attended  an  early  prayer  meeting 
on  a  Sunday  morning  at  the  vestry  before  breakfast, 
and  occasionally  engaged  in  prayer,  though  I  believe 
with  more  fervour  than  correctness.  The  sermons 
seemed  very  solemn  and  interesting  to  me,  and  religious 
exercises  in  general  very  delightful.     My  religious  affec- 
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tions  were  very  strong,  but  my  knowledge  limited.  I, 
of  course,  understood  that  I  was  to  be  saved  from  my 
sins  by  Christ;  yet  I  had  very  crude  notions  of  justifi- 
cation, and  other  great  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament. 
I  was  now  thoroughly  engaged  to  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  had  given  myself  up  to  the  company  of  the  Lord's 
people. 

But  all  this  while  great  imperfection  attached  to  me. 

Mr  and  Mrs  B were  excessively  annoying  in  their 

conduct ;  they  treated  their  apprentices  like  menial 
servants,  and  required  of  them  services  which  respectable 
young  men  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  perform.  I  did 
not  stand  this  test  of  my  temper  so  well  as  I  ought.  I 
now  see  that  I  should  have  remonstrated  with  more 
meekness,  and  submitted  with  more  gentleness.  I  gave 
too  much  reason  to  them  to  reproach  me,  and  did  not 
display  proper  meekness.  The  situation  became  irksome 
and  disagreeable  to  me.  Had  I  sought  more  grace  to 
be  humble  and  contented,  I  should  have  been  more  con- 
sistent, and  have  grown  more  in  grace.  I  was  notwith- 
standing much  valued  by  them  I  believe,  and  considered 
both  trustworthy  and  clever  in  business. 

During  all  this  time  I  never  had  exchanged  a  word 
with  Mr  Durant,  though  1  greatly  desired  to  converse 
with  him,  and  have  stood  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
watching  him  to  his  lodgings,  with  a  bursting  heart, 
and  longing  to  speak  to  him,  but  without  courage  to 
accomplish  my  wish.  (See  Vol.  VIII,  327.)  This  has 
shewn  me  the  propriety  of  the  modern  practice  of 
ministers  setting  apart  times  to  converse  with  inquirers, 
and  inviting  them  to  come  for  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment. In  all  congregations  there  must  be  many  persons 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  I  was  then  in,  who  require  the 
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kind  care  and  attention  of  the  pastor,  and  he,  like  his 
Divine  pattern,  should  gather  the  lambs  in  his  arms  and 
carry  them  in  his  bosom.  In  consequence  of  having 
no  experienced  spiritual  guide  beyond  the  good  shoe- 
maker, I  had  no  one  to  direct  ray  reading ;  and  indeed, 
if  books  had  been  recommended  to  me,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  read  them,  being  engaged  in  the  shop  from 
the  moment  I  left  my  chamber  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  Among  the  books  which  I  did  read,  and 
which  greatly  impressed  my  mind,  were  the  sermons 
of  President  Davies  of  America,  than  which,  even  to 
this  day,  I  know  of  no  finer  specimens  of  the  hortatory, 
rousing  style  of  preaching.  He  made  Baxter  his  model, 
and  in  intense  earnestness  he  well  imitated  his  master. 
I  wish  our  young  ministers  would  drink  into  the  spirit 
of  these  pungent  discourses,  from  the  effect  of  which, 
upon  my  own  youthful  heart,  I  learnt  much  of  the  kind 
of  preaching  likely  to  interest  the  popular  mind. 

I  was  also  much  interested  and  affected  by  Maurice's 
"  Social  Religion  Exemplified, '^  as  abridged  by  Dr. 
Williams,  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  would 
wish  to  see  how  beautiful  are  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
gregational mode  of  church  government,  when  carried 
out  in  a  scriptural  manner  and  to  their  proper  extent. 
When  retiring  from  the  shop  wearied  with  the  business 
of  the  day,  this  book  had  charm  enough  to  keep  me 
awake,  and  to  draw  many  tears  from  my  eyes. 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  I  have  related  that  my 
religious  character  was  a  gradual,  and  not  a  sudden 
formation  :  there  was  no  pungent  conviction  of  sin,  no 
poignancy  of  godly  sorrow,  no  great  and  rapid  tran- 
sition of  feeling,  nor  any  very  clear  illumination  of 
knowledge;  but  there  were  many  evidences  of  a  real 
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change.  My  delight  in  prayer  was  very  great ;  when 
alone  in  the  shop,  when  riding  in  the  country  on  my 
employer's  business,  I  could  not  help  pouring  out  ray 
heart  to  God.  In  one  thing,  as  I  have  already  said,  I 
was  extremely  injudicious,  and  that  was,  I  allowed  my 
feelings  so  far  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  my  judgment  as 
to  pray  so  loud,  that  though  I  was  in  the  attic  I  was 
heard  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  house,  and  exposed  both 
myself  and  the  exercise  I  was  engaged  in  to  no  small 
degree  of  ridicule.  Young  converts  in  the  ardour  of 
their  first  love  oftentimes  want  judgment.  Still  I  did 
not  intend  to  be  ostentatious,  and  really  enjoyed  the 
exercise  of  prayer  as  an  act  of  communion  with  God. 

My  joy  in  the  company  of  the  Lord's  people  was  very 
great;  they  were  my  chosen  companions,  their  conver- 
sation was  my  delight,  and  a  happy  circle,  as  they  then 
appeared  to  me,  I  had.  Through  the  mediation  of  my 
good  friend  the  shoemaker,  I  became  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  members  of  the  church,  of  great  worth, 
and  much  esteemed.  There  was  also  several  young 
people  who,  like  myself,  met  at  the  house  of  this 
good  man  for  conversation  and  prayer.     One  of  these, 

William  L ,  was  a  respectable  young  man,  engaged 

as  an  apprentice  to  an  ironmonger,  whose  mind  appeared 
to  be  in  some  measure  under  religious  influence  for 
awhile,  and  yet  there  were  acts  of  his,  of  which  I  was 
aware,  that  ought  to  have  made  me  suspect  the  sincerity 
of  his  religion,  and  deliver  to  him  the  language  of 
faithful  warning.  After  a  while  he  strangely  apostatized 
from  his  religious  conduct,  and  went  into  downright 
infidelity,  upon  the  principles  of  Thomas  Paine.  The 
town  of  Poole  was  at  that  time  deplorably  infected  with 
the  disciples  of  that  reviler  and   blasphemer  of  God's 
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Holy  Word.  A  band  of  them  used  to  meet  at  the 
house  of  an  apostate  Quaker  to  strengthen  the  bands 
of  each  other's  iniquity,  and  to  pour  contempt  upon  the 

Sacred  Scriptures.     Poor  William  L fell  into  the 

snare,  and  became  so  ardent  a  proselyte  that  he  copied 
out  the  whole  of  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason/^  and  sat  up 
at  night  for  that  purpose.  This  did  not  occur  till  after 
I  left  Poole.  His  infidelity,  however,  was  soon  shaken 
for  awhile,  in  consequence  of  a  dangerous  illness  which 
brought  him  within  sight  of  the  grave;  his  alarm  and 
agony  of  mind  were  extreme.  He  sent  for  our  common 
friend,  beneath  whose  roof  we  had  so  often  met,  poured 
out  the  confessions  of  his  guilt  in  abandoning  the  Bible, 
cried  for  mercy  to  his  offended  and  insulted  Saviour, 
and  ordering  his  infidel  manuscript  to  be  brought,  made 
his  deeply  affected  visitor  burn  the  whole  before  his 
eyes.  He  found  infidelity  a  wretched  companion  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  a  miserable  comforter  in  prospect  of 
death.  He  recovered,  and  for  a  season  returned  to  the 
good  old  paths  which  he  had  forsaken.  But  as  a  washed 
sow  returns  to  the  mire,  and  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  he 
relapsed  again  I  believe  to  infidelity,  and  became  a 
callous,  practical  rejecter  of  religion,  though  I  am  not 
sure  he  continued  a  speculative  blasphemer.  Of  his 
end,  or  whether  he  has  come  to  his  end,  I  know 
nothing.     (See  Vol.  XUI,  408.) 

Another  of  my  companions  became,  I  believe,  a 
drunken  profligate ;  and  as  for  poor  Charles,  who  was  in 
some  sense  the  occasion  of  my  conversion,  his  history 
was  a  melancholy  one.  He  inherited  considerable  pro- 
perty, which,  having  no  knowledge  of  business  nor  any 
l)usiness  habits,  he  gradually  frittered  away,  and  then 
went  to  America,  where  he  wandered  about  from  place 
Vol.  17  I 
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to  place,  reduced,  I  believe,  in  some  periods  of  his  his- 
tory to  the  lowest  straits.  A  letter  of  his  to  a  friend 
in  Poole,  the  last  I  believe  he  ever  wrote  to  this  country, 
now  lies  before  me,  and  a  sad  detail  it  is :  speaking  of 
his  poverty,  he  says  "  I  have  not  a  solitary  dollar."  He 
died  I  hope  safely;  though  long  after  he  reached  America 
he  confessed  in  a  letter  I  received  from  him,  that  at  the 
time  we  used  to  meet  at  the  good  shoemaker's,  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  power  of  true  religion.  I  can  never 
think  of  his  name  but  with  a  pang  of  remorse ;  in  his 
distress  he  applied  to  me  for  assistance,  and  not  being  at 
the  time  very  well  able  to  afford  substantial  relief,  and 
not  being  satisfied  as  to  his  character,  I  was  dilatory  in 
replying  to  his  application,  and  when  I  would  have  helped 
him  he  was  beyond  the  reach,  and  I  hope  the  need,  of 
sympathy  or  succour. 

Such,  then,  were  the  three  friends  with  whom  I  used 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  John  Poole,  and  with  whom  I 
took  sweet  counsel,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in 
company.  Precious  and  hallowed  were  the  seasons  we 
spent  there,  when  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  after  the  public 
services  of  the  day  were  over,  we  united  in  prayer  and 
praise,  and  still  prolonged  the  Sabbath  for  the  exercises 
of  sacred  friendship. 

But  there  was  another  of  my  Poole  friends,  with 
Avhom,  at  a  later  period  of  my  residence  in  that  town, 
I  became  acquainted,  and  who  still  continues  a  constant 
follower  of  the  Lamb,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  a 
pastor  of  a  christian  church ;  I  mean  a  Mr  Tilley,  then 
a  tailor;  a  truly  humble,  pious,  devoted  servant  of  the 
Lord.  Sweet  indeed  and  profitable  was  my  intercourse 
with  him.  He  changed  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism,  and  became  an  imraersionist.     I  was  at  that 
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time  nearly  persuaded  to  embrace  the  same  sentiments. 
As  there  was  no  Baptist  congregation  in  Poole,  my 
friend  went  to  Wimbourne,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  to 
be  baptised.  I  remember  the  time  well  that  I  accom- 
panied him  on  his  way  on  the  Sabbath  morning  selected 
for  the  ceremony,  and  see  myself  now  shaking  him  by 
the  hand  at  the  stile  where  we  parted,  and  wishing  that 
I  was  going  with  him.  Little  events  determine  the 
future  destinations  of  men.  Had  I  been  at  that  time  my 
own  master  in  all  respects,  it  is  every  way  probable  I 
should  have  become  a  Baptist,  and  thus  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  would  have  been  naturally  changed. 
I  consider  it  a  mercy,  of  course,  that  I  was  not  then 
led  away  by  my  friend,  but  continued  in  the  senti- 
ments which  subsequent  reflection  convinced  me  were 
true. 

My  religion  during  its  earlier  stages  at  Poole  was 
strangely  imperfect.  I  now  see  that  it  partook  of  an 
error  very  common^  I  mean  an  error  of  defect  in  the 
range  and  sphere  of  its  operation :  it  was  too  much  a 
religion  of  the  imagination  and  the  feelings.  I  courted, 
and  not  unfrequently  enjoyed,  the  luxury  of  weeping 
under  sermons.  The  mellifluous  tones  of  Mr  Durant's 
musical  voice,  like  the  breath  of  heaven  passing  over  the 
strings  of  an  ^olian  harp,  swept  over  the  chords  of  my 
excitable  heart,  and  set  them  all  in  motion ;  but  I  was 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  functions  of  conscience, 
that  religion  is  a  universal  thing,  dictating  how  every- 
thing is  to  be  done,  and  following  us  with  its  com- 
mands, constraints,  and  warnings  into  every  department 
of  action.  My  judgment  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  duty,  nor  my  conscience 
sufficiently  tender  as  to  its  performance.     I  did  many 
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things  which  I  now  see  to  be  wrong,  and  left  undone 
many  things  which  I  now  see  to  be  right. 

It  was  not  to  be  looked  for  that  my  dear  relations 
could  long  be  ignorant  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place,  or  indifferent  about  it.  I  could  not  at  first  gain 
courage  to  inform  them  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  came  on 
so  slowly  and  imperceptibly  that  it  was  difficult  for  me 
to  decide  when  and  how  to  make  the  first  communica- 
tion. It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  there  is  a  strange, 
perhaps  sinful,  reserve  between  near  relatives  on  the 
subject  of  personal  and  experimental  religion.  There 
is  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
converse  as  this.  Probably  this  is  partly  instinctive, 
the  soul  being  thus  taken  off  from  man,  and  led  more 
directly  to  God  ;  but  like  other  instincts  it  may  be 
carried  too  far,  and  become  criminally  excessive;  and 
were  religious  education  conducted  as  it  should  be,  and 
religion  in  that  high  state  to  which  it  should  attain, 
there  would  be  less  of  this  religious  bashfulness  than 
there  is  between  religious  parents  and  their  children. 

The  first  disclosure  to  my  dear  and  anxious  mother 
that  her  son  John,  of  whom  she  had  already  become 
somewhat  proud,  was  concerned  about  his  soul,  was  the 
discovery  in  his  greatcoat  pocket  on  one  of  his  visits  to 
his  father^s  house  of  a  Bible.  Overjoyed  at  the  incident, 
she  made  some  inquiries,  though  I  now  forget  how  far 
I  was  communicative  on  the  momentous  topic  ;  nor  am 
I  quite  certain  whether  even  this  incident  was  not 
preceded  by  a  disclosure  to  my  sister  Jane,  to  whom 
for  a  few  minutes  I  will  advert.  From  some  cause 
or  other,  though  younger  than  my  sister  Harriet,  after- 
wards Mrs  Keynes,  she  became  a  kind  of  second  mis- 
tress, a  deputy-mother  in  the  family,  and  almost  usurped 
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maternal  control ;  yet  I  do  not  think  it  was  assumed  out 
of  the  least  disrespect  to  our  dear  mother,  who,  being 
of  a  kind,  easy,  gentle,  and  consenting  disposition,  gave 
up  the  reins  pretty  much  into  the  hands  of  this  her 
second  daughter.  Jane's  mind  was  the  first  in  our 
family  which  was  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion; 
and  to  her,  but  by  what  means  I  do  not  now  recollect, 
I  opened  my  mind  on  this  sacred  and  momentous 
theme.  It  is  probable,  that  knowing  the  state  of  her 
mind  I  disclosed  to  her  my  own,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Bible  which  my  mother  found  in  my  pocket 
had  been  given  me  by  my  sister.  A  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  religion  was  immediately  commenced, 
which  was  maintained  for  some  years,  and  from  which  I 
learn  more  of  my  religious  history  at  that  time  than  I 
can  gather  from  my  memory. 

To  return  now  to  my  residence  at  Poole.  I  never  be- 
came a  professor  of  religion  there,  for  I  was  never  invited 
to  join  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  It  was  not  then 
so  customary  as  it  now  is  to  call  out  persons  from  the 
congregation  that  may  be  pious  or  anxious,  and  to  invite 
them  to  fellowship.  If  the  ministers  and  churches  and 
parents  were  too  backward  in  those  days,  I  believe  we 
in  these  days  are  too  much  in  haste  to  press  persons  into 
communion. 

I  never  engaged  in  any  other  way  of  usefulness  at 
Poole  than  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher.  I  was  solicited 
to  go  to  a  neighbouring  village  and  address  the  people, 
and  had  some  intention  to  do  so.  I  fixed  upon  this 
passage  as  the  subject  of  my  intended  discourse  :  "  The 
harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are 
not  saved."  I  had  begun  to  pen  down  some  thoughts,  but 
by  some  cause  or  other  my  intention  was  not  fulfilled. 
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MY   CALL  TO  THE   WORK   OF  THE   MINISTRY  AND 
ENTRANCE  UPON   THEOLOGICAL    STUDIES  AT  GOSPORT. 

During  the  latter  part  of  my  residence  at  Poole,  the 
Sunday-school,  by  the  instrumentahty  of  gratuitous 
teachers,  came  into  pretty  general  use,  and  was  taken 
up  by  Mr  Durant  and  his  congregation.  An  applica- 
tion was  made  to  many  of  the  young  people,  and  to  me 
among  the  rest,  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  this  good 
work.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  took  my  place  at 
the  head  of  a  class.  The  work  was  exceedingly  agreeable 
to  me,  and  I  became  much  attached  to  the  children,  and 
much  interested  in  their  welfare.  I  needed  no  stimu- 
lating addresses  from  time  to  time,  to  make  me  regular 
and  punctual  in  my  attendance;  for  the  occupation  was 
my  delight.  The  other  teachers  were  also  devoted  and 
in  earnest.  There  was  at  that  time  less  system  in  the 
methods  of  teaching,  and  none  of  the  modern  excite- 
ment of  tea  parties,  Sunday-school  unions,  and  teachers' 
meetings  :  we  loved  the  employment,  and  found  stimulus 
and  reward  enough  in  the  work  itself  to  keep  us  going 
on  with  it,  I  do  not  condemn  these  modern  practices, 
but  I  wish  we  could  do  without  some  of  them ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  many  engage  in  the  work  more 
for  the  love  of  the  excitement  that  is  connected  with  it, 
than  for  the  work  itself. 

It  was  while  working  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
that  I  first  felt  a  desire  to  be  employed  in  a  field  of 
usefulness  more  extensive  than  that  of  my  weekly  class 
of  boys,  and  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  As  I  kept  no  account  in  writing  of  the 
workings  of  my  mind  at  the  time,  I  have  not  a  very 
distinct  recollection  of  the  progress  of  my  views  of  this 
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great  undertaking.  My  religious  friends  encouraged  my 
desires;  but  as  I  was  not  then  received  as  a  member 
of  the  churchj  there  was  no  small  degree  of  irregularity 
in  the  proceeding.  I  opened  my  mind  I  believe  to 
Mr  Durant,  but  forget  whether  he  encouraged  or  dis- 
couraged me ;  but  my  present  impression  is,  that  he  did 
not  think  very  highly  of  my  qualifications,  and  left  me 
to  follow  pretty  much  the  bent  of  my  own  inclinations. 
My  father  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  my  intentions,  than 
he  opposed  them.  Having  given  a  handsome  sum  as  a 
premium  at  the  time  of  my  apprenticeship,  and  being 
now  required  to  advance  still  more  money  to  procure 
my  liberation,  he  felt  much  objection  to  the  scheme  on 
this  ground,  and  also  from  a  consideration  that  all  my 
time  had  been  thrown  away  as  well  as  the  money,  and 
that  he  should  have  to  support  me  a  longer  period  than 
he  would  have  been  called  to  do  had  I  proceeded  to 
complete  my  apprenticeship  and  enter  into  business. 
I  will  not  say  that  he  attached  no  importance  to  the 
views  I  had  taken  up  of  the  ministry,  but  he  might 
justly  be  doubtful  of  my  success  if  I  prosecuted  them. 
In  this  stage  of  the  affair  it  was  made  known  to  Mr 
(now  Dr.)  Bennett,  then  settled  at  Romsey,  in  Hamp- 
shire, who  was  one  of  our  friends.  I  remember  I  took 
a  journey  to  Romsey  while  my  sister  Jane  was  visiting 
at  Mr  Blake's,  our  maternal  uncle,  and  had  an  interview 
with  Mr  Bennett.  On  this  journey  I  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  broken  limb  or  a  still  more  serious  injury 
by  the  fall  of  the  horse  on  which  I  rode,  by  which  I  was 
thrown  with  considerable  violence  over  his  head;  how- 
ever, through  the  good  providence  of  God,  I  received 
not  the  slightest  harm.  By  the  mediation  of  Mr  Bennett 
with   my   father,    his    consent   was    obtained,    and   an 
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arrangement  was  made  for  my  leaving  ray  employment 
and  going  to  Gosport  to  study  under  Dr.  Bogue.  Just 
before  I  was  to  quit  Poole,  I  was  seized  with  a  fever 
of  the  form  of  mild  typhus,  which,  though  not  of  a 
malignant  or  dangerous  character,  brought  me  very 
low. 

As  soon  as  I  recovered  from  this,  which  was  in  two 
months,  I  left  Blandford,  at  the  close  of  1803,  for  the 
scene  of  my  studies.  This  was  au  eventful  era  of  my 
life,  and  excited  most  grave  and  solemn  reflection. 

I  recollect  my  father  telling  me  that  he  gave  himself  to  the 
ministry  not  at  the  suggestion  of  any  other  person,  but  under  the 
guidance  of  a  consciousness  that  he  could  so  speak  to  men  as  they 
would  willingly  hear  him.  And  accordingly  he  tells  us  here  that  he 
proposed  it  to  his  friends  at  Poole,  and  persevered  in  his  determina- 
tion, though  it  is  evident  his  minister  did  not  encourage  him,  and 
that  his  father  having  opposed  him,  he  journeyed  to  Piomsey  to  obtain 
Dr.  Bennett's  sanction  to  his  plans,  and  did  not  give  them  up  during 
the  langour  of  a  fever  which  shortly  afterwards  attacked  him.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  he  did  not  in  furtherance  of  his  scheme,  strive  to 
prove  or  increase  his  facility  of  speaking  in  any  way,  not  even  by 
village  preaching,  but  his  method  was  immediately  to  get  the  best 
training  he  could,  and  he  went  to  the  nearest  academy. 

Just  about  that  time  Mr  Robert  Haldane,  of  Scotland, 
had  offered  a  hundred  a-year  for  three  years,  towards 
the  education  of  ten  young  men,  if  the  friends  of  religion 
in  Hampshire  and  other  places  would  raise  two  hundred 
a-year  more,  so  as  to  allow  each  student  thirty  pounds 
a-year  towards  his  maintenance.  Upon  this  foundation 
1  was  placed.  My  tutor  was  a  man  of  great  pubhc 
spirit  in  religious  matters,  and  of  great  weight  of 
character.  He  had  originated  the  Missionary  Society 
by  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine, and  he  did  much  to  rouse  and  direct  the  public 
feeling  in  this  noble  enterprise.     Perhaps  there  were 
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ven'  few  of  the  illustrious  band  of  fathers  and  founders 
of  that  institution  to  whom  so  much  is  due  as  to  Dr. 
Bogue  for  its  existence  and  success.  Soon  after  the 
society  was  formed,  he  was  appointed  to  be  the  tutor 
of  such  young  men  as  were  accepted  as  missionaries, 
and  who  needed  the  advantages  of  education.  He  had 
before  this  acted  as  tutor  to  young  men  for  home 
service.     (See  Vol.  II,  p.  26.) 

At  the  time  of  my  entrance  upon  my  studies  there 
were  six  or  eight  missionaries  going  through  their  pre- 
paratory studies,  so  that  I  was  led  from  the  beginning, 
by  my  intercourse  with  them,  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
missionary  affairs.  All  of  them,  and  others  who  came 
afterwards,  have  ceased  from  their  labours  and  entered 
upon  their  eternal  rest  and  reward.  Among  these  was 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  distinguished  missionary  to  China. 
He  was  a  remarkable  man  while  at  college.  Studious 
beyond  most  others;  grave  almost  to  gloom;  abstracted; 
somewhat  morose;  but  evidently  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation  of  the  great  object  which  seemed  to  be  ever 
swelling  into  more  awful  magnitude  and  grandeur  the 
nearer  he  approached  it.  I  remember  his  coming  to 
me  at  one  time  when  his  mind  seemed  much  depressed, 
and  saying,  "  James,  let  us  go  and  pray  together :"  we 
retired  to  his  chamber,  where  he  poured  out  his  bur- 
dened spirit  to  the  Lord,  and,  to  use  a  scriptural  ex- 
pression, which  was  aptly  illustrated  in  this  case,  "  this 
poor  man  cried,  and  the  Lord  delivered  him  out  of  all 
his  troubles :  he  looked  unto  the  Lord,  and  his  face  was 
lightened."  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  too 
little  of  this  occasional  united  prayer  among  Christians, 
and  especially  among  ministers;  this  saying  to  each 
other,  "  Let  us  pray  together."     How  would  it  lighten 
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our  cares  and  troubles  thus  to  commend  each  other  to 
Godj  while  it  would  give  a  strong  and  sacred  cement  to 
our  friendship,  and  prove  to  us  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  expression,  the  blessedness  of  the  communion  of 
saints ! 

In  looking  back  upon  the  time  I  spent  at  Gosport,  I 
often  feel  much  astonishment  and  deep  regret.  In 
whatever  things  the  moderns  are  inferior  to  their  pro- 
genitors, they  certainly  are  beyond  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  collegiate  matters.  When  I  went  to  Gosport, 
I  passed  through  no  examination  either  as  to  piety, 
talents,  or  acquirements  from  any  one.  Mr  Bennett 
wrote  to  Dr.  Bogue  to  say  I  was  coming;  and  when  I 
arrived,  I  called  upon  my  future  tutor,  who  received  me 
courteously,  but  said  little  to  me,  and  what  little  he  did 
say  was  of  a  vague  character,  and  ended  with  a  request 
that  I  would  attend  at  the  vestry  with  the  other  students ; 
leaving  me,  of  course,  to  find  out  lodgings  for  myself. 
There  were  no  college  buildings. 

At  this  time  I  had  never  entered  into  the  fellowship 
of  a  church;  and,  indeed,  had  never  been  baptised,  as 
my  mother  was  a  General  Baptist,  and  ray  father,  like 
too  many  others,  yielded  to  her  wishes  in  not  having  the 
children  baptized.  This  ceremony  was  performed  before 
a  large  company  in  the  vestry,  after  which  I  was 
admitted  a  full  member  of  the  church  under  Dr.  Bogue. 
I  have  no  particular  recollection  of  the  state  of  my 
mind  during  this  service,  except  that  the  publicity  of 
it  rather  diverted  ray  thoughts  from  that  solemn  sense 
of  self-surrender  which  ought  to  accompany  such  an 
observance. 

During  the  early  part  of  my  studies,  I  often  had 
much  spiritual  enjoyment  and  many  seasons  of  solemn 
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communion  with  God.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  a  college  life  is  eminently  favourable  to 
godliness.  It  requires  a  degree  of  watchfulness  and 
determination  such  as  few  possess,  to  keep  up  the  life 
and  power  of  religion  amidst  studies  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  have  such  a  tendency  to  depress  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  soul.  Lessons  must  be  prepared,  lectures 
attended,  and  all  the  demands  of  the  tutor  met;  and 
too  often  this  is  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  time  required 
by  the  closet.  Subjects  hitherto  treated  only  as  the 
elements  of  devotion,  are  now  made  matters  of  criticisin 
and  discussion.  Besides  this,  any  assemblage  of  young- 
men  will  usually  contain  some  of  more  than  usual 
vivacity,  not  to  say  levity,  the  buoyancy  of  whose  spirits 
will  be  perpetually  rising  into  boisterous,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  unseemly  mirth.  It  is  difficult  to  repress  this, 
and  almost  as  difficult  to  resist  its  ensnaring  influence. 
Many  are  carried  away,  and  not  a  few  are  injured  by  it. 
Spirituality  is  damped,  the  tone  of  devotion  is  lowered, 
and  the  fine  edge  of  conscience  somewhat  blunted.  I 
never  saw  or  heard  anything  approaching  to  immorality 
of  any  kind,  and  I  believe  such  things  are  extremely 
rare  in  any  of  our  colleges.  Still,  I  am  quite  sure 
personal  piety,  without  great  care,  is  flattened,  and 
learning  is  sometimes  gained  at  the  expense  of  godliness. 
I  do  not  think  I  suffered  materially  in  this  way,  though 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my  religion  was  not  below  its 
former  level  when  I  left  college. 

My  literary  advantages  at  Gosport  were  of  a  most 
slender  kind.  The  fact  is,  Dr.  Bogue,  though  possessing 
a  great  mind  and  noble  heart,  was  not  a  great  scholar, 
mathematician,  or  metaphysician.  His  forte  was 
theology ;  that  is,  the  systematic  theology  of  the  Puritan 
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school ;  the  theology  of  Owen,  Bates,  Charnock,  Howe, 
and  Baxter,  together  with  the  foreign  divines,  Turretin, 
Witsius,  Pictet,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  Here  he  was 
at  home.  His  library  was  extensive ;  he  had  read 
much,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  books.  But  his 
theology  was  almost  exclusively  dogmatic.  Of  herme- 
neutics  we  heard  little,  of  exegesis,  nothing.  His 
lectures  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  syllabus,  some- 
what resembling  Doddridge's,  but  far  less  systematic 
and  philosophical.  They  resembled  the  skeletons  of 
sermons,  with  heads  and  particulars,  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, and  refereuces  to  books,  which  we  were  re- 
quired to  read ;  and  when  the  lecture  was  "  given  in," 
as  we  called  it,  we  read  in  turu  the  particulars  as 
they  occurred,  and  the  Doctor  would  ask  us  as  he 
thought  proper  what  we  had  to  say  on  each.  By  this 
method  we  certainly  acquired  a  great  deal  of  acquaintance 
with  old  divinity,  and  a  relish  for  the  writers  and  their 
works  of  bygone  times.  We  were  also  obliged  to  work 
hard.  The  labour  of  copying  out  the  lectures  was  a 
drudgery,  which  we  were  compelled  to  do  before  we 
could  read  upon  them. 

I  remember  that  when  I  entered  the  college  the 
class  were  in  the  middle  of  the  system  of  divinity,  and 
the  first  lectures  I  had  to  copy,  to  read  upon,  and  to 
study,  were  on  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Will ;"  and  one 
of  the  first  books  I  had  to  read  was  Jonathan  Edwards' 
celebrated  treatise  on  this  profound  question.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  that  extraordinary  piece  of 
theological  logic,  it  will  be  no  surprise  that  to  a  youth 
just  leaving  the  counter,  with  no  previous  habits  of 
study,  who  had  gone  through  no  process  of  mental 
training,  such  a  volume  should  prove  a  most  vexatious 
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and  discouraging  commencement :  it  was  indeed  a  pons 
asinorum  to  my  untutored  brain ;  which,  to  teh  the 
truth,  I  did  not,  and  could  not  pass  over;  so  I  tumbled 
over  the  side  of  the  bridge  into  the  water,  and,  narrowly 
escaping  drowning,  scrambled  up  the  bank  and  got  into 
the  road  again,  with  the  rest  of  the  train,  a  little  further 
on.  From  such  a  course,  which  lasted  with  me  only  two 
years  and  a  half,  it  will  be  matter  of  little  surprise  that 
I  never  became  a  classic,  mathematician,  or  metaphy- 
sician. 

When  I  think  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
students  of  our  own  times,  in  the  present  improved 
systems  of  education  in  our  colleges,  and  recollect  that 
they  have  in  some  cases  six  years  to  pursue  their  studies, 
I  could  almost  weep  to  think  of  my  own  disadvantages. 
When  I  see  what  men  are  now  presiding  over  the  studies 
of  our  colleges,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  now  I  could  gladly 
go  and  sit  down  at  their  feet,  to  repair,  at  the  approach- 
ing end  of  my  course,  the  disadvantages  I  suffered  at 
its  commencement.  O  favoured  students,  know,  value, 
improve  your  privileges !  No  man  has  ever  been  more 
conscious  of  his  defects  than  I  am  of  mine.  No  man 
ought  to  have  more  excuse  made  for  him  than  myself. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  I  cannot  write  in  such  a  pure 
classic  style  of  elegance  as  they  can  who  have  had  a 
more  perfect  education.  How  should  1?  Yet,  through 
God's  most  abounding  goodness,  I  have  not  been  idle, 
or  useless,  or  unknown.  I  have  become  an  author  of 
works,  neither  few,  nor  neglected,  nor  unblessed,  written 
in  good  plain  idiomatic  Saxon  language  :  and  most 
of  them  written  but  once.  To  me  my  career  is  more 
wonderful  than  anything  I  have  ever  known ;  I  mean, 
that  one  so  partially  educated,  so  limited  in  his  attain- 
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ments,  so  confined  in  his  knowledge,  should  have 
acquired  a  standing  such  as  has  been  assigned  me  in 
this  extraordinary  age.  Instead  of  lifting  me  up  with 
pride,  it  humbles  me  in  the  dust;  for  in  addition  to  my 
original  defective  education,  I  have  had  the  disadvantage, 
as  in  one  respect  I  may  call  it,  of  having  been  placed 
in  a  situation  so  public,  and  requiring  such  constant 
demands  upon  me,  that  I  have  had  little  time  for  reading 
and  study,  and  for  thus  making  up  my  original  defects. 

My  early  efforts  at  preaching  were  of  a  very  humble 
character.  The  first  pulpit  I  entered  was  at  Ryde,  then 
an  inconsiderable  village  compared  with  its  present 
extent,  beauty,  and  populousness.  A  small  chapel  had 
been  erected,  which  was  supplied  by  the  students  from 
Gosport.  I  went  over  with  one  of  them  who  was  to 
preach,  and  he  requested  me  to  take  the  devotional 
services.  Soon  after  this,  I  delivered  an  address  in  the 
vestry  at  a  Sunday  morning  prayer- meeting,  and  was 
taken  to  task  by  the  students  for  having  delivered  some 
unsound  theology.  The  unsoundness  was,  however, 
more  in  the  confusion  of  my  thoughts  than  in  any  false 
views  entertained  by  me.  Near  the  chapel  was  a  bed- 
ridden old  Christian,  called  Rachel  Butcher,  for  whose 
comfort  a  weekly  service  was  held  in  her  chamber. 
My  next  effort  was  to  conduct  a  religious  service  in  this 
abode  of  piety  and  poverty.  Dr.  Bogue  used  to  say 
her  room  was  a  cradle  which  had  rocked  many  an  infant 
minister,  and  some  who  became  great  men.  Not  long 
after,  I  was  walking  to  Stobbington,  a  village  where 
Mr  Hunt,  late  of  Brixton,  who  was  a  student  of  Dr. 
Bogue's,  resided.  He  was  going  to  preach  in  a  house 
that  was  licensed  for  worship.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  wish 
you  would  preach   this  morning."     Nothing  loath  or 
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backward,  I  consented,  and  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  got 
through  pretty  well. 

Within  two  months  after  I  went  to  Gosport ;  that  is, 
when  I  was  little  more  than  seventeen  years  and  a  half 
old,  I  was  placed  upon  the  preaching  list,  and  was  sent 
out  to  preach  ;  it  is  true,  in  country  places  and  to  village 
congregations.  This  was  injudicious  in  my  good  tutor. 
There  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided;  too  early  and 
too  much  preaching  by  the  students  of  our  colleges,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  too  little  on  the  other.  To  set  a 
young  man  upon  preparing  sermons  before  he  has 
entered  the  theological  class,  and  thus  to  engage  the 
time  which  is  demanded  for  his  classical,  logical,  and 
mathematical  studies,  all  a  necessary  part  of  his  college 
curriculum,  is  certainly  wrong;  and  yet,  to  take  him 
from  scenes  of  usefulness  of  an  humble  character,  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  to  put  an  entire  arrest 
upon  his  efforts  to  do  good,  and  thus  allow  all  the 
fervour  of  his  first  love  to  cool  down  amidst  the  dry 
subjects  of  secular  learning,  cannot  be  right,  on  the  other 
hand.  Surely  a  medium  might  be  found.  To  keep  up 
his  religious  zeal  to  a  due  pitch,  let  a  student,  from  the 
time  of  his  entering  college,  be  stimulated  to  become  a 
Sunday-school  teacher,  a  tract  distributor,  or  a  Bible 
reader.  Let  him  be  sent  out  into  poorhouses,  hospitals, 
and  any  other  places  where  human  beings  congregate,  to 
read  the  Scriptures  and  address  the  people.  Let  him 
deliver  cottage  lectures,  which  require  no  such  previous 
thought  and  preparation  as  would  interfere  with  his 
studies.  And  before  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  town  con- 
gregations, let  him  be  sent  to  address  village  audiences. 
All  this  would  keep  up  the  divine  life,  and  increase  his 
fervour  for  saving  souls,  while  it  would  give  him  a  habit 
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and  facility  in  speaking  freely,  and  render  liim,  when  he 
becomes  a  preacher,  independent  of  his  notes.  It  will 
also  beget  a  habit  of  right  preaching,  both  as  to  matter 
and  manner,  and  produce  that  kind  of  direct  address, 
instead  of  essay-like  stiffness  and  formality,  which  is 
desirable  for  popular  and  useful  preaching.  At  the 
same  time,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  college  that 
this  do  not  degenerate  into  a  loose  way  of  speaking  and  a 
bad  style  of  composition.  I  have  ever  felt  this  to  have 
been,  in  some  measure,  my  own  case.  The  weakness 
of  the  logical  faculty  in  my  mind  required  another  kind 
of  intellectual  training  than  it  was  ever  mj'^  privilege  to 
enjoy.  In  public,  I  always  spoke  rather  interestingly 
and  impressively,  but  not  very  accurately.  Still,  as  God 
has  blessed  my  ministry,  and  given  me  great  acceptance, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  I  have  cause  to 
be  thankful ;  and  perhaps  if  I  had  been  trained  to  logic 
and  metaphysics,  I  should  have  been  spoiled  as  an 
effective  speaker. 

To  return  to  the  narrative  of  my  early  efforts.  When 
I  had  been  at  Gosport  a  year,  I  was  sent  out  to  preach 
in  some  of  the  principal  places  in  the  county,  such  as 
Southampton,  Lymington,  Komsey.  In  the  latter  place 
I  was  guilty  of  an  indiscretion,  which  excited  some 
prejudice  against  me  among  the  serious  people.  One 
of  the  deacons  or  principal  people  gave  an  entertainment 
on  the  majority  of  his  only  son  and  child.  A  dance  was 
got  up,  in  which  I  joined,  and  manifested  a  degree  of 
levity  in  other  ways.  Some  of  the  congregation  would 
not  come  again  to  hear  me  preach.  I  did  wrong,  clearly 
wrong;  that  is  to  say,  the  act  was  a  thoughtless  folly, 
and  shews  upon  what  slender  threads  hang  our  reputa- 
tion and  usefulness.     Yet  some  excuse  might  have  been 
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made  for  a  youth  only  between  eighteen  and  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Students  for  the  ministry  should  be 
careful  when  they  go  out  to  preach,  how  they  act  in  the 
families  which  receive  them.  They  are  watched,  and 
not  always  with  friendly  or  candid  eyes. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  my  father  was  a  veiy  diligent  student  wliile  at 
Gosport,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  so  soon  put  upon  the  preaching 
list ;  but  the  short  course  of  study  usual  there  was  in  his  case 
still  farther  shortened  by  his  call  to  Carrs  Lane.  If  however  he  had 
little  opportunity  for  other  studies,  he  from  the  first  anxiously  gave 
his  mind  to  acquire  the  art  of  sermon  making,  and  to  acquaint 
himself  with  all  the  details  of  a  pastor's  work ;  in  other  words,  to 
ascertain  the  methods  by  which  the  principles  and  commands  of  the 
New  Testament  might  be  most  clearly  attractively  and  impressively 
stated  by  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  most  effectually  carried  out  in  practice 
in  the  lives  of  those  of  whom  he.  might  be  put  in  charge.  And  these 
matters  he  considered  were  better  taught  by  Dr.  Bogue  than  by  most 
other  tutors.  When  at  college  he  secured  the  esteem  of  the  doctor, 
and  kept  up  a  cordial  intimacy  with  him  until  his  death,  and  then 
paid  the  last  honour  of  preaching  a  funeral  sermon  for  him  at  Carrs 
Lane,  and  publishing  it. 

Not  many  of  my  father's  fellow  students  afterwards  distinguished 
themselves,  as  he  himself  noticed.  His  chief  friends  among  them 
were  Mr.  Luke,  successively  of  Taunton  and  Chester,  with  whom  he 
for  several  years  kept  up  a  most  affectionate  correspondence,  and  Dr. 
Morrison,  the  missionar}'  to  China.  I  recollect  the  latter  saying  that 
the  friend  he  most  longed  to  see  on  his  return  to  England  was  my 
father;  but  he  seemed  to  feel  great  disappointment  that  wlien  they  met 
he  found  himself  comparatively  unfitted  to  renew  their  friendship 
now  that  his  own  energies  and  the  interest  of  his  life  had  been  so 
long  absorbed  by  his  grand  work  of  preparing  for  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  China.  He  had  so  long  laboured  there  in  solitude,  and  seen 
so  little  visible  benefits  from  his  efforts,  that  he  had  become  sad 
almost  to  moroseness.  He  had  moreover  lost  his  wife,  and,  unable  to 
bear  the  contrast  which  his  case  afforded  to  my  father's  domestic 
and  ministerial  happiness,  he  expressed  himself  anxious  to  get  back 
to  China,  and  again  bury  himself  in  toil  there.  For  notwithstanding 
liis  desolation  in  China,  his  mind  had  dwelt  on  it  until  he  had  become 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  dwell  on  anything  not  Chinese. 

To  the  last  my  father  felt  great  interest  in  any  wortli\'  niari  who 
Vol.  17  K 
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had  gone  out  from  Gosport ;  and  I  recollect  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  his  expressing  much  pleasure  in  preaching  for  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Loader,  of  Monmouth,  and  his  noticing  that  they  both  had  remained 
all  their  lives  with  the  people  of  their  first  choice. 


MY  FIRST  VISIT  TO  BIRMINGHAM,  AND  ITS  RESULT  IN 
AN  INVITATION  TO  BECOxME  THE  PASTOR  OF  THE 
CHURCH  THERE. 

How  true  it  is  that  God  bringeth  the  blind  in  a  way 
they  know  not !  Little  did  it  enter  my  mind  in  the 
sanguine  moments  of  my  college  life  that  I  should  ever 
occupy  so  important  a  sphere  as  that  to  which  Provi- 
dence conducted  me  in  this  town.  I  had  received  a 
deputation  from  Alton  in  Hampshire  to  invite  me  to 
settle  there.  I  had  preached  several  times  in  that  place; 
and  Mr  Spicer,  the  deacon  of  the  Independent  church 
there  (father  of  the  Messrs.  Spicer  of  London,)  was  sent 
to  request  me  to  become  its  pastor.  This  I  declined,  no 
doubt  under  the  direction  of  God.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
here  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  church  over  which 
God  has  called  me  to  take  the  oversight.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Nonconformity  existed  in  Birmingham  from 
the  time  of  the  ejectment  of  the  two  thousand  ministers 
in  1662,  for  a  Mr  Wills,  who  was  illegally  dispossessed 
of  the  living,  and  who  afterwards  preached  at  St.  John^s 
Chapel,  Deritend,  was  an  evangelical  minister,  and  was 
persecuted  for  not  reading  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
and  by  his  pi'eaching  prepared  a  goodly  number  of  his 
hearers  to  seek  that  truth  out  of  the  Church  which  they 
could  no  longer  have  within  it.  "VVe  find  from  Palmer's 
"Nonconformist  Memorial,''  that  a  Mr  Turton,  who 
was  ejected  from   Rowley   Regis,   was  minister  of  one 
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of  the  Dissenting  congregations  in  Birmingham,  and 
died  there  in  1716.  So  that  before  the  close  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century  there  were  more  Dissenting  congre- 
gations in  this  town  than  one.  There  is  a  place  in 
Digbeth  called  Meeting-house  Yard,  now  filled  with  low 
houses  and  occupied  by  very  poor  people,  which  was,  I 
think,  the  local  habitation  of  Dissent  in  its  infancy  in 
this  town,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  remains 
of  the  primitive  meeting-house  do  not  exist  there  still. 
If  so,  it  soon  removed  to  a  more  public  and  respectable 
situation. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  my  work  on  the  "  History 
of  Nonconformity  in  Birmingham/'  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  two  Unitarian  places,  and  it  is  clear  they  were  at 
one  time  both  occupied  by  orthodox  ministers  and  con- 
gi'egations.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety,  and  not  disputed 
by  any  one,  that  the  old  meeting-house  certainly  was, 
and  I  believe  the  new  meeting-house  was  also.  For 
among  other  ministers  who  there  preached  the  evan- 
gelical system,  was  Mr  Broadhurst,  whom  Dr.  Watts 
has  celebrated  by  a  Latin  epitaph  to  his  memory, 
inserted  in  his  "  Miscellaneous  Thoughts,  in  Prose  and 
Verse."  In  process  of  time,  however,  through  a  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline  in  the  admission  of  members  to  the 
church,  vital  piety  declined,  and  lukewarmness  in  the 
religious  affections  prepared  the  way  for  errors  of  the 
judgment,  and  Mr  Howell,  an  Arian  minister,  was 
invited  by  a  majority  of  the  people  to  occupy  the  pulpit. 
Those  (and  they  formed  a  very  i-espectable  minority) 
who  still  loved  the  truth,  resisted  and  protested,  but  in 
vain;  and  they  then  quietly  withdrew  to  found  a  new 
church  upon  the  basis  of  Trinitarian  views  of  the  word 
of  God.     They  purchased  land  in  a  little,  narrow  street. 
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called  Carrs  Lane.  This  name  is  an  alteration  from 
Cart  Lane,  or,  as  it  was  once  called,  God's  Cart  Lane, 
fj'om  the  circumstance  of  its  having  contained  a  small 
building  which  was  an  appurtenance  to  St.  Martin's 
Church,  and  in  which  the  carriage  or  cart  was  kept  that 
was  employed  in  Popish  times  for  carrying  the  sacred 
vessels  employed  in  religious  processions  of  the  Host. 
Tiiis  fact  I  had  from  the  Rev.  J.  Garbett,  who  gathered 
it  from  some  of  the  muniments  connected  with  King 
Edward's  School.  The  separation  from  the  Old  Meeting 
took  place  in  the  year  1746.  A  small  chapel,  or  as  it 
was  then  called  meeting-house,  was  immediately  erected, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  under  a  gateway,  with  houses 
in  front,  and  doors  on  one  side  of  the  place.  [See 
p.  22  sup.] 

The  Meeting-house  was  opened  in  1747,  when  Mr 
Sloss  of  Nottingham,  and  author  of  a  book  on  the 
"Trinity,"  preached.  Soon  afterwards  Mr  Gervas  Wilde, 
who  had  been  assistant  to  Mr  Sloss,  was  chosen  to  be 
the  first  pastor.  His  ordination  took  place  in  the  New 
Meeting-house,  which  was  lent  for  the  occasion,  being 
more  commodious  than  the  one  recently  built  in  Carrs 
Lane  for  and  by  the  congregation.  Mr  Wilde  was  a 
very  lively  preacher,  and  was  very  successful  in  his 
ministry.  He  died  after  about  sixteen  years'  labour, 
and  was  interred  on  the  premises ;  a  neat  and  respectable 
marble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
meeting-house.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Punfield,  a 
dull,  heavy  preacher,  who,  during  the  three  and  twenty 
years  of  his  ministry,  reduced  the  congregation  to  a 
very  low  ebb.  Next  to  him  came  Mr  (afterwards,  and 
while  in  Birmingham,  made  Dr.)  Williams,  a  profound 
divine,  and  the  author  of  some  able  works  on  theological 
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subjects,  which,  however,  are  now  almost  forgotten. 
After  three  years  and  a  half  he  removed  to  preside  as 
divinity  tutor  over  the  Divinity  College  at  Rotherham, 
in  Yorkshire.  Dr  Williams  was  a  most  lovely  character, 
much  esteemed  by  his  flock,  and  held  in  deserved  affec- 
tion by  all  who  knew  him.  When  I  say  his  works  are 
forgotten,  I  mean  that  they  are  not  much  read ;  though 
the  effects  of  them  remain  in  a  clearer,  sounder  view 
of  the  theological  system  than  prevailed  when  he  began 
his  ministry.  To  Dr.  Williams  among  the  Independents, 
and  Andrew  Fuller  among  the  Baptists,  we  owe  the 
prevalence  of  the  moderate  Calvinism  of  modern  times, 
and  the  present  generally-received  opinion  of  the  uni- 
versal aspect  of  the  atonement.  Dr.  Williams  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Jehoiada  Brewer,  who  came  from 
Sheffield  to  take  charge  of  the  church  in  Carrs  Lane. 
Mr  Brewer  was  a  man  of  popular  pulpit  talents,  com- 
manding in  his  person,  with  an  eye  and  face  that  gave 
him  great  power  over  his  audience,  a  good  voice,  much 
self-possession,  dogmatic  in  manner,  terse  in  style,  and 
resolute  in  tone,  he  was  formed  to  be  an  orator;  and 
was  both  at  Sheffield  and  in  Birmingham,  but  especially 
in  the  former  place,  very  useful,  particularly  in  the  con- 
version of  young  men  who  afterwards  entered  into  the 
ministry,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Pye  Smith  of  Homerton, 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  body.  Mr  Brewer's 
usefulness  in  his  last  days  was  lessened  by  a  most  impe- 
rious temper,  and  a  proud,  high  spirit;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  his  political  tendencies,  which  were  of  a 
republican  bearing,  lowered  the  spirituality  of  his  mind, 
and  dwarfed  the  ardour  of  his  piety.  After  about  seven 
years  he  fell  into  temptation,  and  resigning  his  charge 
in  Carrs  Lane,  went  off  with  nearly  half  the  church 
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and  a  large  proportion  of  the  congregation  to  occupy 
a  building  in  Livery  Street,  which  had  been  formerly 
used  as  a  riding- school.  There  he  attracted  by  his 
talents  and  by  the  popular  sympathy  excited  by  his 
friends  towards  him  as  a  persecuted  man,  a  considerable 
congregation.     I  may  refer  to  him  again  presently. 

The  pulpit  at  Carrs  Lane  was  then  occupied  for  a 
few  months  by  Mr  Joseph  Berry,  the  grandson  of  one  of 
the  deacons  of  the  church.  It  is  a  little  remarkable 
that  I  entered  upon  my  studies  at  Gosport,  almost  to  a 
day,  at  the  very  time  that  Mr  Brewer  retired  from 
Carrs  Lane.  Little  did  the  afflicted  church  imagine, 
when  they  found  themselves  as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd, that  they  would  have  to  wait  for  a  pastor  till  a 
youth  who  had  then  just  gone  to  college  should  finish 
what  few  studies  he  could  engage  in,  and  which  he  had 
then  scarcely  commenced.  And  how  much  would  they 
have  wondered,  and  revolted  at  the  idea,  could  they  have 
seen  that  boy  who  had  just  left  the  counter  of  a  linen- 
draper's  shop,  and  have  been  told.  There  is  the  indi- 
vidual who  within  two  years  will  be  invited  to  be  your 
minister,  to  whom  you  will  offer  to  commit  the  care 
of  your  souls ! 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1803,  the  Rev.  James 
Bennett  of  Romsey  visited  Birmingham  on  his  wed- 
ding tour,  having  been  invited  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Phipson,  one  of  our  members,  who  had  often  heard 
him  preach,  and  much  admired  him.  He  remained 
here,  I  think,  three  Sabbaths,  and  produced  so  deep  an 
impression  by  his  preaching  as  to  awaken  an  earnest 
desire  to  obtain  him  as  the  pastor  of  the  church.  A 
unanimous  and  most  cordial  invitation  was  sent  to 
him,  but,  after  much  deliberation,  he  returued  a  negative 
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to  it.  On  being  asked  if  he  knew  any  one  who  would 
suit  the  people,  he  mentioned  me,  in  whom,  for  reasons 
formerly  stated,  he  might  be  supposed  to  take  some 
interest.  As  the  midsummer  vacation  in  the  year 
1801  drew  on,  my  venerable  tutor,  who  had  been 
written  to  bv  the  Birmingham  friends  about  me,  pro- 
posed that  I  should  spend  three  or  four  sabbaths  at 
Birmingham  during  the  approaching  recess.  I  am  a 
little  surprised  on  many  accounts  that  I  should  have 
consented.  I  had  been  at  college  only  a  year  and  a 
half;  my  stock  of  sermons  was  really  very  scanty, 
and  such  sermons  too !  my  age  was  only  nineteen ; 
my  general  knowledge  most  limited  :  so  that  I  am  now 
ready  to  exclaim,  "  Rash  youth,  bold,  forward  young 
man  !"  But  it  was  of  God.  I  had  acquired  from  the 
beginning  of  my  ministerial  efforts  a  somewhat  earnest 
manner,  which  covered  a  multitude  of  defects. 

My  entrance  to  Birmingham  was  in  a  state  of  much 
mental  perturbation ;  for,  on  leaving  Gosport,  I  had 
forgotten  to  ask,  and  Dr.  Bogue  to  give  me,  any 
direction  where  I  was  to  go  when  I  arrived  in  this 
then  large  town.  I  knew  nobody,  and  nobody  knew 
me.  It  was  most  strange  that  this  had  not  occurred 
to  me  :  but  it  had  not  till  the  morning  I  left  Bristol. 
However,  my  solicitude  was  soon  relieved,  for,  on  reach- 
ing the  town,  I  was  accosted  by  an  individual  who 
proved  to  be  my  first  and  one  of  my  dearest  friends 
through  all  my  ministry,  I  mean  Mr  Phipson.  The 
people  not  having  heard  of  or  from  me,  knew  not 
whence  I  was  to  come,  or  when,  and  had  been  in 
great  perplexity,  and  through  the  whole  of  Saturday 
had  sent  to  the  various  coach  inns  of  the  town.  I 
should  here  remark  that  the  thought,  so  far  as  I  can 
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now  recollect,  scarcely  entered  my  head  that  I  was 
going  to  Birmingham  as  a  candidate.  Consequences 
such  as  have  resulted  never  rose  before  my  mind.  I 
was  going  to  preach,  and  that  was  all.  I  was  but  little 
troubled  then,  as  I  have  sadly  been  since,  with  nervous 
disorders.  I  thought  less  on  Saturday  night,  and  slept 
sounder,  than  I  do  now  when  going  to  preach  a  sabbath 
in  a  neighbouring  town.  I  am  afraid  it  was  not  so 
much  the  fervour  of  my  piety  and  the  sinnplicity  of  my 
confidence  in  God,  as  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth. 

My  lodging  was  at  the  house  of  Mr  Sargeant  Taylor, 
in  Great  Charles  Street,  a  kind,  friendly,  fatherly  man 
of  about  sixty,  with  a  wife  earnestly  devoted  to  acts  of 
kindness  to  the  sick ;  with  two  daughters  at  home, 
another  at  school,  and  a  son,  then  either  apprenticed 
or  in  a  situation  away  from  home.  The  habits  of  the 
family  were  plain  and  simple,  but  all  the  members 
of  it  were  kind  to  me,  and  much  devoted  to  my  comfort. 
The  good  man  was  somewhat  proud  of  his  guest,  and,  as 
he  was  not  very  closely  confined  to  business,  devoted  no 
small  portion  of  time  to  shew  me  the  town,  and  to 
introduce  me  to  the  various  members  of  the  congregation. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival,  the  Baptist  congregation 
in  Cannon  Street,  to  which  the  seraphic  Samuel  Pearce 
liad  ministered,  was  being  rebuilt  for  his  successor,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Morgan ;  and  during  the  time  of  carrying 
the  work  forward,  the  congregation  was  accommodated 
with  the  use  of  Carrs  Lane  Chapel  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  that  we  went  in  almost  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
place,  and  usually  met  them  ^s  we  went  down  the  lane. 
We  worshipped  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  had  the 
evening. 

I  cannot  forget  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind 
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by  the  first  view  I  had  of  my  future  flock.  The  way  to 
the  pulpit  was  from  the  vestry  through  a  door  in  the 
wall,  so  that  I  came  at  once  upon  the  congregation 
without  any  preparation.  There  was  no  crowd  to  appal 
me,  for  in  a  place  that  with  one  gallery  would  seat 
about  eight  hundred  persons,  there  were  probably  not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  so  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  sight  was  anything  but  encouraging ;  but  what  im- 
pressed me  was  the  unusual  number,  in  proportion,  of 
venerable  persons.  There  were  nine  or  ten  as  respectable 
elderly  gentlemen  as  are  usually  collected  in  a  congrega- 
tion several  times  the  size.  It  looked  like  an  assembly 
of  the  ancients.  This  a  little  appalled  me,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  that  it  discomposed  me. 

My  first  text  was  "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons 
of  God,'"  &c.  First  impressions  are  important  to 
success,  and  those,  I  believe,  were  decidedly  in  my 
favour.  The  subject  was  interesting,  and  as  it  was  a 
sermon  I  had,  of  course,  often  preached  before,  I  had 
it  pretty  much  at  command,  and  being  self-possessed  to 
an  unusual  degree  for  so  young  a  man,  I  gained  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  that  morning. 
If  I  mistake  not,  my  text  in  the  afternoon  was  "The 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,''  &c.  A 
bold  and  adventurous  flight  for  so  young  a  preacher  ! 
However,  it  proved  me  at  once  to  be  sound  on  the 
subject  of  Christ's  divinity,  a  truth  dear  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  pious.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
young  preachers  to  be  thoroughly  evangelical  in  their 
first  essays  at  preaching.  Philosophy  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  substitute  for  theology  by  the  people,  and 
ought  not  to  be  offered  by  the  preacher,  especially  if  he 
be  a  young  one. 


U6 
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Sabbath  after  sabbath  ray  congregation  increased, 
for  which  I  believe  we  were  mainly  indebted  to  our 
Baptist  friends,  who  began  to  hear  it  rumoured  that 
the  young  student  from  Gosport  was  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  pulpit.  I  do  not 
distinctly  recollect  my  first  introduction  to  my  friend 
Mr  Morgan,  the  Baptist  minister,  or  whether  he  was  at 
home  during  my  first  visit. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  ignorant  that  my 
preaching  had  produced  a  very  favourable  impression, 
and  I  was  requested  to  prolong  my  stay  another  sab- 
bath, which  I  consented  to  do.  By  this  time  I  was,  by 
my  good  host,  who  squeezed  my  hand,  screwed  up  his 
mouth,  and  looked  smilingly  upon  me,  let  into  the 
secret  that  the  people  wished  me  to  become  their 
minister.  As  far  as  I  can  recall  my  feelings  and 
views,  I  was  not  much  elated,  though  perhaps  some- 
what surprised. 

I  was  to  leave  Birmingham  on  the  Monday  after  my 
last  Sabbath,  and  a  church-meeting  was  therefore  called 
after  the  afternoon  service,  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  inviting  me  to  become  their  pastor,  when  a  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  and  cordially  carried  to  that 
effect,  and  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  four  deacons 
and  three  other  persons,  was  appointed  to  convey  to  me, 
at^Mr  Taylor's,  the  call  of  the  church. 

It  was  a  rather  peculiar  and  striking  scene,  and  a 
trial  of  his  humility,  to  see  the  youth  of  nineteen  sur- 
rounded by  seven  venerable  men,  who  were  tendering  to 
him  the  oversight  of  their  own  souls  and  that  of  the 
church  which  they  represented.  It  was  a  moment  in 
my  existence  of  greater  solemnity  and  responsibility  than 
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I  fear  I  then  felt  it  to  be ;  a  moment  on.  which  were 
suspended  issues  that  will  affect  multitudes  of  immortal 
souls  through  eternal  ages.  It  was  an  impressive  inter- 
view. I  expressed  my  favourable  disposition  to  accede 
to  their  wishes ;  in  short,  my  acceptance  of  this  verbal 
invitation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  my  tutor,  as  to  the 
time  when  I  should  be  allowed  to  leave  Gosport  and 
settle  in  Birmingham.  With  this  understanding,  I 
parted  from  the  friends  at  Carrs  Lane,  and  returned 
into  Dorsetshire  for  a  few  days,  before  I  went  again 
to  college.  All  this  was  enough  to  corrupt  the  mind 
of  a  youth  who  had  been  only  a  year  and  a  half  at  his 
studies  :  but  I  believe,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  was 
kept  by  Divine  grace  from  being  unduly  lifted  up  by 
the  new  situation  in  which  I  was  placed.  I  consider  it 
a  proof  of  God's  special  grace  to  me,  that  I  was  not 
allowed  to  become  elated,  vain,  conceited,  and  self-con- 
fident.    I  was  mercifully  preserved  from  moral  injury. 

In  reviewing  the  matter  from  this  distance,  and  even 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  blessed  issues  that  have  re- 
sulted from  that  visit,  and  the  invitation  and  acceptance 
to  which  it  led,  I  cannot  justify,  but  must  condemn  the 
precipitancy  of  the  church.  The  importance  of  the 
station  in  the  midst  of  a  town  that  is  the  metropolis 
of  a  mighty  district,  the  delicate  relation  of  the  church 
to  the  large  and  powerful  body  that  had  seceded  from  it, 
the  smallness  of  the  congregation,  which  required  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  pulpit  to  revive  it,  the  youth- 
fulness  of  the  preacher,  the  shortness  of  the  time  he 
had  been  at  college,  the  immaturity  of  his  mind  and 
studies,  all  rendered  it  a  hasty  and  injudicious  pro- 
cedure, to  invite  him  at  once  to  be  their  pastor.     The 
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utmost  that  prudence  would  have  justified,  was  to  have 
invited  him  upon  another  probationary  term.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  finger  of  God  directed  all, 
and  blessed  be  His  holy  name  for  the  great  and  glorious 
results  that  have  followed. 

Much  however  may  be  said  to  accouut  for,  if  not  to  excuse  this 
invitation.  The  congregation  had  more  than  ordinary  need  of  a 
minister  as  a  centre  of  union  to  rally  those  who  remained  after  the 
secession  of  Brewer's  friends,  and  to  re-fill  the  half-emptied  chapel. 
And  when  a  majority  of  the  church  entertained  a  strong  preference 
for  any  disengaged  minister,  there  was  every  reason,  unless  his  unfit- 
ness in  other  respects  was  most  evident,  that  means  should  be  taken  to 
secure  him.  Youthfulness  in  the  object  of  their  choice  would  be  out- 
weighed by  the  strong  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bennett,  and  a  church 
which  had  lately  incurred  the  illwill  of  most  of  the  neighbouring 
ministers,  by  exercising  their  utmost  rights  and  powers  in  reference 
to  their  pastor,  might  well  think  it  prudent  to  choose  for  his  suc- 
cessor a  young  man  who  had  never  before  filled  the  pastoral  office. 
From  all  I  have  ever  heard,  my  father  was  from  the  day  of  his  first 
coming  to  Birmingham  strict  and  sedate  beyond  his  years;  and  from 
my  own  recollection  I  should  say  he  must  soon  have  lost  all  traces 
of  boyishness. 

The  invitation  to  him  was  given  by  the  votes  of  men  only,  and 
they  were  with  few  exceptions  all  fathers  in  Christ,  and  from  their 
standing  in  the  church  and  in  society  better  qualified  to  make  choice 
of  a  minister  than  most  on  whom  in  their  day,  or  in  ours,  that  duty 
has  devolved.    The  event  testified  the  soundness  of  their  decision. 


MY   ORDINATION. 


This  solemn  and  public  event  took  place  May  8, 
1806,  after  I  had  been  eight  months  with  the  church. 
This  was  an  unnecessary  and  I  may  say  injudicious  and 
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unscriptural  delay,  and  occasioned  some  inconvenience 
to  the  church  in  regard  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  As  the  time  drew  near,  it  became  a  grave  and 
serious  question  what  ministers  should  be  invited  to 
conduct  the  service.  The  pastors  of  the  churches  in  the 
vicinity  had  nearly  all  become  the  friends  of  Mr.  Brewer, 
who  had  been  rejected  by  the  church,  and  therefore  my 
friends  would  not  have  them  invited.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  they  carried  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Brewer 
a  little  too  far.  Still  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at  their 
decision.  My  mind  was  of  course  somewhat  solemn  in 
prospect  of  such  a  service  and  through  it.  Yet  I  had 
not  then  the  deep  impressions  I  have  acquired  since  of 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  the  ministerial  office. 
The  following  is  the  order  that  was  observed  and  the 
men  engaged  :  Mr.  Moody,  of  Warwick,  delivered  the 
introductory  discourse;  Mr.  AUiot,  of  Nottingham,  asked 
the  usual  questions,  and  received  the  confession  of  faith; 
Dr.  Williams  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  with  imposi- 
tion of  hands;  Dr.  Bogue  gave  the  charge  to  the 
minister;  Dr.  Bennett  delivered  the  sermon  to  the 
church ;  Mr.  Jay  preached  in  the  evening.  Messrs. 
Steill  of  Kidderminster,  Styles  of  Cowes,  Edmonds 
tlie  Baptist  minister  of  this  town,  and  Burkitt  of  Kenil- 
worth  took  the  devotional  services.  It  was  a  solemn 
day :  the  old  men  of  the  congregation  were  ready  to 
weep  for  joy,  and  the  young  rejoiced  with  great  deliglit. 
Dr.  Bennett  is  the  only  one  surviving  of  all  who  were 
engaged  in  that  service. 


Dr.  Bennett  died  wliile   this  sheet  was  passing  through  tlie  press. 
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The  following  is  the  ordination  certificate  : 

We  whose  names  are  undersigned  certify  that  the  Rev.  John 
Angell  James  was  this  day  solemnly  set  apart  by  prayer  and  the 
imposition  of  hands  to  the  pastoral  office  over  the  church  meeting 
in  Carrs  Lane,  Birmingham. 

James  Moody,   Warwick. 
Edward  Williams,  Rotherham. 
David  Bogue,  Gosport. 
Thomas  Buekitt,  Kenilworth. 
Geokge  Osborn,  Worcester. 
Alexr.  Steill,  Kidderminster. 
James  Bennett,  Romsey. 
John  Styles,  Cowes. 
Ingram  Cobbin,  Banbury. 
William  Jay,  Bath. 
Birmingham,  May  7tli,  1806. 

My  first  labours  in  Birmingham  were  comparatively 
light,  in  consequence  of  their  being  shared  with  Mr 
Morgan,  the  Baptist  minister,  whose  congregation 
was  united  with  ours ;  and  yet  the  necessity,  even 
mitigated  as  my  task  was,  of  composing  two  sermons  a 
week,  with  other  duties  in  such  a  public  situation, 
kept  up  a  pressure  upon  my  time,  and  left  me  com- 
paratively little  for  improving  my  mind  and  adding 
to  my  stock  of  knowledge.  I  now  deeply  regret  much 
misspent  time,  and  greatly  deplore  that  I  did  not,  from 
the  commencement  of  ministerial  life,  acquire  the  habit 
of  early  rising.  Oh,  what  time  I  have  slept  away  and 
for  ever  lost !  Not  that  I  was  a  late  riser;  my  time 
through  life  has  been  nominally  seven  o'clock,  and  has 
ranged  from  that  to  eight ;  but  this  is  too  late  for  one 
who  would  attain  to  excellence  and  eminence;  and  I 
therefore  most  earnestly  enjoin  all  young  persons  to 
form  the  habit  of  quitting  their  chambers  not  later 
than  six. 
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I  cannot  say  that  I  was  a  very  diligent  student  on 
my  entrance  upon  the  ministry.  I  was  not,  it  is  true, 
a  loiterer  or  saunterer,  but  my  reading  was  desultory, 
for  want  of  a  wise  and  settled  plan.  I  am  persuaded 
that  young  ministers  need  a  guide  through  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  their  ministry,  as  much  as  they  do  at 
college;  and  it  should  be  an  object  with  their  tutors 
before  they  finish  their  curriculum  to  give  them  some 
directions  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  on  their  mental 
improvement  when  they  have  entered  upon  their  pas- 
toral occupation. 


DOMESTIC  HISTORY. 

When  I  first  settled  in  Birmingham  I  came  on  a 
visit  to  Mr  Frears,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
church,  an  American  merchant,  and  a  man  of  much  real 
worth.  His  wife  was  a  Scotch  lady,  of  great  strength 
of  mind  and  real  piety.  I  was  received  as  one  of  the 
family,  and  treated  as  a  son.  As  no  suitable  place  was 
found  for  my  lodgings,  I  remained  in  that  family  month 
after  month,  and  acquired  an  attachment  to  them  of  no 
ordinary  strength.  My  feelings  for  Mrs  Frears  were 
truly  filial,  and  I  think  I  never  loved  any  man  at  the 
time  out  of  the  circle  of  my  own  family  as  I  loved  Mr 
Frears.  When  a  situation  was  at  length  found  for  me, 
and  the  lodgings  were  actually  engaged,  we  all  felt  so 
much  when  the  time  for  separation  arrived,  that  my  dear 
friends  invited  me  to  remain  where  I  was  till  I  should 
remove  to  a  house  of  my  own,  of  which  there  was  then 
some  prospect  at  no  very  remote  period. 
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Among  my  congregation  were  two  sisters  of  the 
name  of  Smith,  Mary  and  Frances  Charlotte.  They 
were  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Smith,  a  physician  of  the 
town,  lately  deceased.  Their  father,  before  his  death, 
had  purchased  for  them,  in  prospect  of  his  departure,  a 
house,  only  two  doors  below  that  in  which  Mr  Frears 
lived.  I  Avas  thus  thrown  into  the  company  of  these 
ladies,  especially  by  meeting  them  at  Mrs  Walford's, 
an  aged,  pious,  and  most  intelligent  woman,  and  an 
intimate  friend  first  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  wished  to 
marry  her,  and  then  of  his  daughters.  Mrs  Walford 
lived  exactly  opposite  the  house  occupied  by  the  ladies. 
My  attention  was  soon  directed  to  Fanny,  the  youngest. 
I  was  encouraged  by  Mrs  Walford,  her  intimate  friend  ; 
and  I  made  known  to  her  my  attachment,  and  my  wishes 
to  obtain  her  hand  and  heart.  I  was  accepted,  and  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1806,  we  were  married  at  the  parish 
church  of  Edgbaston.  So  that  I  had  only  to  remove 
from  my  kind  friend,  Mr  Frears',  to  the  next  door 
but  one,  where  everything  was  ready  to  my  hand. 

This  dear  and  eminent  woman  had  a  character, 
spirit,  and  temper  which  were  a  combination  of  matured 
female  excellence.  She  had  little  sprightliness  or 
vivacity,  yet  was  not  taciturn,  but  ever  ready  with 
invariable  good  sense  to  bear  her  part  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  discourse.  Her  demeanour  was  grave,  but 
by  no  means  gloomy.  Profoundly  humble,  and  beauti- 
fully meek,  she  could  never  offend,  and  was  rarely 
offended;  though  I  have  knovvn  her  roused  to  dignified 
displeasure  on  some  occasions,  both  before  and  after  our 
marriage.  Her  prudence,  sound  good  sense,  sobriety 
of  mind,  and  correctness  of  judgment  were  exemplary. 
All  this  was  veiled  by  a  delicate  and  invariable  modesty, 
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and  sanctified  by  eminent  piety.  After  our  marriage, 
when  she  became  better  known  to  the  congregation,  she 
was  hailed  as  an  angel  of  God,  and  I  believe  that  there 
was  not  an  individual  in  either  the  church  or  the  con- 
gregation to  whom  she  was  not  an  object  of  love,  inte- 
rest, and  esteem.  Never  had  there  existed  in  our  world 
a  more  devoted  and  affectionate  dtiughter.  Such  was 
her  attacliment  to  her  widowed  father  in  his  last  illness, 
that  had  he  lived  much  longer,  her  own  life  would  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  her  attempts  to  prolong  his ;  and  it 
was  some  time  after  his  death  before  her  constitution 
recovered  the  damage  it  had  sustained  by  her  incessant 
ministrations  on  him  by  night  and  by  day.  Sucli 
was  the  blessed  woman  the  Lord  gave  me,  of  whom 
I  feel  that  I  was  utterly  unworthy,  and  to  whom,  under 
God,  to  her  gentleness  and  prudence,  to  her  meekness 
and  good  sense,  to  her  sobriety  of  judgment  and  in- 
stinctive propriety,  I  owe  in  great  measure  the  forma- 
tion of  ray  own  character  and  my  fair  and  good  start  in 
my  ministerial  career.  And  now,  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  years  from  the  date  of  my  union  with  her,  and 
of  nearly  forty  from  her  death,  I  record  my  gratitude 
to  God  for  his  inestimable  gift. 

In  the  latter  end  of  March  1807,  my  wife  was 
prematurely  confined;  but  the  child  was  dead.  This 
same  year  I  lost  my  kind,  good  mother.  She  had  lived 
long  enough  to  see  me  married,  and  setting  forth  in  life 
respectable  and  respected,  and  was  extremely  anxious  I 
should  not  be  lifted  up  by  my  possessions  and  prospects. 
Often,  during  my  wedding  visit,  which  was  paid  to  my 
parents,  she  would  say,  "  Remember,  my  sou,  there  is 
nothing  so  beautiful  as  an  humble  Christian."  Honour  to 
her  memory !  She  was  a  good,  though  not  a  great  woman. 
Vol..  17  ^ 
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Ill  November  1809,  my  son  Thomas  was  born,  and 
■was  soon  after  publicly  baptized  by  myself  in  Carrs 
Lane  Chapel.  I  know  it  is  usual  for  ministers  to 
employ  some  ministerial  brother  to  perform  this  office 
for  them,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  this,  except  that  they 
lose  the  benefit  of  exhortation  ;  yet  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  they  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their 
duty,  if  not  to  render  this  unnecessary,  yet  to  dispense 
with  it  for  the  sake  of  the  solemn  interest  which  accom- 
panies the  act  of  a  father's  dedicating  his  own  child  to 
God. 

It  was  then  I  commenced  my  career  as  an  author, 
by  printing  for  the  use  of  my  congregation,  but  not 
publishing,  the  sermon  I  preached  on  the  occasion, 
entitled,  "  Parental  Desire,  Duty,  and  Encouragement." 
I  was  not,  certainly,  actuated  by  much  vanity  in  this 
first  effort  of  my  pen,  as  is  evident  by  my  not  offering 
the  sermon  to  the  public ;  though  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  it  was  not  as  worthy  of  publication  as  some  other 
things  which,  with  greater  boldness,  I  have  sent  out 
since.  I  little  thought  at  that  time  that  I  should  ever 
be  encouraged  as  I  have  been  to  pursue  the  career  of  an 
author. 

Another  child  was  born  to  us  in  the  year  1810;  this 
was  a  little  girl,  but  she  lived  only  six  weeks.  In  1814, 
my  daughter  Sarah  Ann  was  born,  who  took  her  name 
from  ray  mother  and  my  wife's  friend  Mrs  Walford. 

In  the  year  1817,  it  pleased  God  to  visit  me  with  a 
most  alarming  bodily  illness,  in  the  form  of  a  low  fever, 
which  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  my  limbs  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  left  me  so  enfeebled  that  I  was  nine 
months  out  of  my  pulpit.  The  affectionate  sympathies 
of  mv  beloved  flock  were  called  forth  in  a  very  delight- 
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ful  manner^  and  in  the  best  manner  too.     Prayer-meet- 
ings were  held  during  the  time  of  my  danger  to  intercede 
with  God  for  my  recovery,  and  much  wrestling  supplica- 
tion went  up  to  God  on  my  behalf.     In  looking  back 
upon  that  time  of  trial,   I  feel  much  cause  for  deep 
humiliation  that  I  had  not  a  livelier  enjoyment  of  true 
religion.     Generally  speaking,  I  was  at  peace;  but  my 
feelings  were  not  quite  so  happy  as  might  have  been 
expected.     There  was  great  danger,  and  I  had  no  very 
painful  anxieties  about  my  spiritual  safety,  but  I  had 
not  those  exalted  joys  which  many  experience.     I  was 
always  of  a  nervous  temperament.     It  has  through  life 
been  the   besetting  fault  of  my  constitution.     I  have 
ever  been  prone  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  events, 
and    to    prognosticate   by    my    fears,    rather   than    my 
hopes.      Nor    did   it   produce    "  afterwards "    in   such 
abundance  as  it  should  "the  peaceable  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness."     I  have  learned  from  that  time  the  melan- 
choly fact,  that  nothing  promises  more  in  the  way  of 
spiritual  improvement,  and  pays  less,  than  bodily  sick- 
ness.    The  recovery  to  health  furnishes  such  a  source 
of  delight,  that  we  are  very  apt  to  be  wholly  taken  up 
with  that.     Existence  was  never  such  a  joy  to  me  as 
when  I  was  recovering.     I  went  to  Malvern  for  change 
of  air,  it  was  a  fortnight  before  midsummer,  the  weather 
was  very  fine,  and  amidst  the  beauties  of  that  lovely 
spot  health  in  a  continuous  stream  flowed  back  into  my 
exhausted  frame.     Every  day  I  could  walk  further  than 
the  day  before ;  so  that  I  had  a  vivid  idea  of  a  resur- 
rection, though,  of  course,  not  of  the  resurrection.     I 
was,   I   confess,   too  much  taken  up   with  the  delight 
of  animal  and  rational  existence,  and  far  too  little  with 
my  spiritual  life.     I  see  the  need  of  watchfulness  and 
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prayer^  lest  the  religious  benefit  of  bodily  affliction  should 
be  lost  on  recovery  in  the  pleasures  of  restored  health. 
It  is  now  most  deeply  humbling  to  me  to  think  how 
little  I  have  been  benefited  by  the  judgments  of  God. 
"  O  my  heavenly  Father,  I  am  astonished  that  thou  hast 
not  either  inflicted  upon  me  still  heavier  strokes,  or 
ceased  to  smite  at  all.^'  I  have  a  thousand  times  feared 
lest  I  should  not  honour  God  as  I  ought  in  affliction, 
I  am  greatly  affected  by  pain,  a  poor,  timid,  cowardly 
creature.  I  can  never  cease  to  wonder  at  God's  infinite 
forbearance  towards  me.  I  believe  my  life  was  spared 
in  answer  to  prayer.  The  earnestness  of  the  people  in 
supplication  was  remarkable.  The  chief  part  of  my  use- 
fulness, both  as  a  preacher  and  an  author,  has  been  since 
that  illness. 

No  doubt  this  i-emark  was  prompted  by  the  Author's  recollection 
of  his  feelings  as  he  lay  in  expectation  of  being  summoned  from  his 
work  just  as  his  first  book  was  beginning  its  course  of  usefulness. 
He  must  have  been  saddened  by  the  consciousness  that  had  longer 
life  been  granted  him  he  might  have  served  his  generation  in  the 
pulpit  and  from  the  press.  lu  the  same  spirit,  when  one  of  his  minis- 
terial brethren  at  this  time  asked  him  for  a  text  of  Scripture  as  his 
parting  counsel,  he  replied,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do  do 
with  thy  might." 

His  illness  was  occasioned,  as  he  supposed,  by  over-exertion  during 
the  preceding  summer  in  a  tour  in  North  Wales  on  behalf  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  which  he  took  in  company  with  his  dear  friend 
Mr  Reynolds  of  Romsey.  He  fell  in  on  this  occasion  wit"h  the  yearly 
meeting,  or  Association  as  they  call  it,  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
and  while  among  them  preached  to  a  very  large  audience  in  the 
open  air,  which  taxed  his  strength  to  the  uttermost.  In  those  da3's 
some  of  that  body,  if  very  much  excited  by  a  sermon,  relieved  their 
overstrained  feelings  by  a  movement  which  was  called  jumping :  they 
did  not  jump  while  my  father  preached  (no  sermon  in  English  ever 
had  sufficient  power),  but  their  phrase  of  approval  afterwards  was, 
that  he  preached  like  a  Welshman.  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that 
he  was  assured  that  a  man  working  in  his  garden  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  heard  sufficient  of  the  text  to  recognise  it  as 
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it  was  given  out.  He  was  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  wind,  and  there 
might  be  some  advantages  of  reverberation  both  as  to  speaker  and 
hearer.  Still  it  seems  almost  incredible  ;  but  my  father  said  that  the 
matter  was  much  talked  about  at  the  time,  and  that  the  particulai-s 
which  I  have  stated  were  verified.  That  was  his  first  journey  into 
Wales,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  becoming  acquainted  with  John 
Davies  of  Vronheulog,  in  the  Vale  of  Eidernion,  sheriff  that  year,  to 
whose  hospitality  then  and  sub.sequently  he  was  indebted  for  some  of 
the  pleasantest  days  he  ever  spent. 

The  next  event,  which  indeed  in  some  measure  rose 
out  of  this,  was  the  death  of  my  inestimable  wife.  I 
had  one  proof  that  however  little  I  had  improved  my 
own  personal  affliction,  God  did  not  say,  "Why  should 
you  be  stricken  any  more  V  The  drain  upon  my  wife's 
strength,  never  very  robust,  which  that  long  illness  of 
mine  occasioned,  enfeebled  her  constitution,  and  she 
fell  into  a  consumption.  During  a  period  of  four 
months  she  wasted  away,  and  departed  to  be  with 
Christ  on  the  27th  of  January  1819.  After  what  I 
have  said  of  her  merits  when  speaking  of  my  marriage, 
I  need  not  enlarge  here.  One  more  pure-minded,  disin- 
terested, gentle,  and  noble-minded  woman  rarely  dwelt 
in  our  world.  Oh,  how  much  I  owe  to  that  exalted 
woman  ! 

By  God's  good  providence  I  was  directed  to  one  in 
every  way  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of  my  first  wife, 
and  this  is  saying  much.  The  widow  of  Mr  Benjamin 
Neale,  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  had  been  sought  by 
many,  but  she  was  reserved  for  me.  Her  first  husband 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  worth,  intelligent  yet 
modest  and  rather  reserved,  public  spirited  yet  meek 
and  gentle.  He  was  just  emerging  into  public  notice, 
and  was  likely  to  prove  one  of  those  to  whom  the  pre- 
sent and  future  ages,' and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
will  be  indebted  for  those  invaluable  institutions  which 
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are  doing  so  much  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  to 
God.  By  one  of  the  mysteries  of  divine  providence 
he  was  cut  off  by  consumption  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
His  widow  was  left  without  family.  As  a  short 
memoir  of  this  eminent  Christian  is  in  print,  to- 
gether with  a  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Redford 
of  Worcester,  I  shall  not  enlarge  here  upon  her  early 
liistory  nor  her  closing  scenes.  We  were  married  by 
Rowlaiid  Hill,  her  particular  friend,  at  Christ  Church, 
Blackfriars,  London,  February  19,  1822.  She  proved 
in  every  respect  a  help-meet.  Possessed  of  a  masculine 
understanding,  great  public  spirit,  equal  liberality,  and 
eminently  prudent,  she  was  well  fitted  for  the  station 
into  which  Providence  had  now  brought  her.  She  had 
her  failings ;  but  they  were  very  light  and  small  com- 
pared with  her  many  and  eminent  virtues. 

I  account  both  my  marriages  among  the  signal 
mercies  of  my  life.  Under  God's  blessing,  I  owe 
not  only  much  of  the  happiness  of  my  life  to  them, 
but  no  small  share  of  my  usefulness.  The  counsel  of 
ray  wives  guided  me,  their  prudence  controlled  me,  and 
their  sympathies  comforted  me.  It  has  long  been  my 
opinion  that  the  comparative  failure  of  many  of  our 
ministers  in  their  public  career  is  owing  to  unsuitable 
marriages.  They  are  in  haste  to  be  married,  and 
frequently  make  most  unwise  selections.  Unhappily 
some  of  them  have  formed  juvenile  engagements  before 
they  enter  upon  their  studies,  which  they  cannot  very 
honourably  dissolve,  though  very  much  below  them ; 
while  others  have  most  incautiously  allowed  themselves 
to  be  entangled  while  at  college.  It  is  but  rarely  that 
a  student  makes  a  wise  choice.  The  result  is,  a  frivol- 
ous, weak,    moneyless,  thriftless  woman   becomes   his 
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wife ;  a  young  family  comes  on ;  difficulties  increase ; 
a  small  stipend,  hardly  sufficient  to  obtain  necessaries, 
is  all  they  have  to  depend  upon ;  the  spirit  of  the  hus- 
band and  the  pastor  is  broken,  and  he  wears  out  life 
in  moving  from  church  to  church,  without  being  useful 
anywhere.  He  has  had  little  leisure,  and  less  dispo- 
sition, surrounded  as  he  has  been  with  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments and  domestic  perplexities,  to  improve  his 
mind  and  add  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  What  is  the 
preventive  of  all  this  ?  Celibacy?  By  no  means;  but 
great  care,  deliberation,  caution,  and  prudence  in  the 
selection  of  a  wife,  united  with  much  and  earnest 
prayer  to  be  guided  aright. 


MINISTERIAL  LIFE. 

Affairs  in  the  congregation  went  on  quietly,  but 
comfortably,  for  several  years,  without  any  very  great 
increase  of  numbers,  till  at  length  I  began  to  be  some- 
what discouraged.  My  dear  wife  was  always  a  comforter 
when  I  was  cast  down.  A  little  occurence  took  place  at 
a  church-meeting,  whicb  might  have  occasioned  some 
uneasiness.  One  of  the  deacons  interfered,  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  evening,  with  what  I  con- 
sidered the  prerogative  and  authority  of  the  pastor, 
when  somewhat  petulantly  I  resisted  and  rebuked  him. 
Considering  his  age  and  my  comparative  youth,  I  did 
not  act  with  all  the  meekness  I  should  have  done.  It 
ought  to  have  been  passed  over  more  gracefully  on  my 
part,  and  should  have  been  mentioned  to  him  in  private^ 
instead  of  being  resented  in  public,  The  old  gentle- 
man however  took  it  very  quietly,  and  it  made  not  the 
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slightest  difference  in  his  conduct  towards  me.  But 
he  did  not  attend  the  church-meetings  afterwards, 
though  this  might  be  attributed,  perhaps,  rather  to 
the  infirmities  of  age  than  to  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned.  It  might  have  generated  ill-will  towards 
me.  Young  ministers  are  sometimes  too  sensitive  in 
matters  relating  to  what  they  consider  official  dignity 
and  authority. 

I  at  last  became  exceedingly  disheartened  by  the 
state  of  the  congregation.  Our  place  of  worship  was 
uncomfortable;  the  street  in  which  it  stood,  though 
central  as  to  the  population,  was  narrow  and  shabby, 
and  great  odium  was  raised,  ungenerously  and  unjustly, 
against  it  by  the  congregation  which  had  retired  with 
Mr  Brewer.  Yet,  after  all,  the  chief  cause  of  its  not 
being  better  attended  was  perhaps  a  want  of  care  on  my 
part  in  the  preparation  of  my  sermons.  I  have  ever 
felt,  and  do  feel  to  this  day,  the  want  of  a  more  com- 
plete education.  My  composition  was  loose  and  un- 
finished. I  was  always  energetic  in  manner,  and  have 
owed,  under  God,  my  success  to  this. 

I  believe  that  had  any  offer  of  another  situation  been 
made  at  that  time,  I  should  have  been  strongly  tempted 
to  accept  it.  Against  this,  however,  my  wife,  who  knew 
the  bias  of  my  mind,  firmly  set  herself,  and  used  to  say 
to  me,  "  Never  leave  Birmingham  till  you  see  your  way 
out  of  it  as  clearly  as  you  did  into  it.'"  Her  advice  was 
sound  and  good,  and  shews  the  vast  importance  of  a 
minister's  having  for  a  wife  one  who  can  be  a  counsellor 
as  well  as  a  comforter. 

I  am  persuaded  that  ministers  are  too  apt  soon  to 
get  discouraged,  and  to  quit  a  situation  because  their 
first  success  is  not  equal   to  their  expectations.     They 
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should  recollect  that  a  man  does  much  by  his  character 
as  well  as  by  his  talents;  and  that  confidence  is  the 
growth  of  years.  There  seems  to  be,  of  late,  a  most 
extraordinary  and  painful  mobility  come  over  our 
ministers.  This  arises,  I  know,  from  various  causes, 
the  fastidiousness  of  the  people  is  become  excessive, 
through  the  cix'curastances  of  the  age,  and  it  really 
does  require  extraordinary  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
pastors  to  satisfy  their  flocks.  This  ought  to  stimulate 
the  ministers  who,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  meet 
these  demands  upon  their  talents  and  their  diligence, 
lie  down  in  despondency,  and  spend  that  time  in  re- 
proaching their  congregations  which  ought  to  be  spent 
in  coming  up  to  their  wishes. 

My  congregation  perceiving  that  something  needed  to 
be  done,  determined  upon  improving  their  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  rendering  it  more  comfortable.  During  the 
alteration  we  were  accommodated  with  the  old  Meeting- 
house, where  Mr  Kell,  my  old  schoolmaster  at  Ware- 
ham,  was  then  minister.  This  gave  us  publicity,  and  the 
result  was,  that  on  our  return  to  Carrs  Lane,  our  cliapel 
was  crowded,  so  that  the  very  table  pew  was  let.  From 
that  time  we  date  our  prosperity ;  and  it  shows  what  a 
public-spirited  people  can  and  will  do,  to  promote  the 
usefulness  of  their  minister ;  while  others,  through 
covetousness,  carelessness,  or  a  kind  of  hereditary  at- 
tachment to  the  place  in  which  their  fathers  worshipped 
God,  will  keep  their  minister's  talents  and  usefulness 
confined  within  a  much  narrower  compass  than  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  occupy. 

Hitherto  I  had  been  very  little  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  my  own  congregation  and  neighbourhood.  My 
late  much  respected  friend  Mr  Wilson,  of  Highbury,  by 
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inviting  me  as  a  supply  at  Hoxton  Chapel,  introduced 
me  to  the  metropolis  and  to  public  attention.  I  believe 
my  services  were  acceptable  there,  for  I  could  not  be 
ignorant  that  they  were  favourably  received  by  the 
public. 

Another  amusing  incident  occurred  soon  after  my 
first  preaching  in  London,  and  which  was  calculated  to 
operate  as  a  check  upon  the  vanity  of  a  young  preacher, 
beginning,  or  supposed  to  be,  a  little  known.  One  of 
the  congi'egation  at  Hoxton  Chapel,  being  much  taken 
with  my  preaching,  and  supposing  that  every  body  was 
as  much  struck  as  himself,  persuaded  me  to  preach  a 
sermon  in  some  chapel  in  the  city,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  Whether  this  arose  from  a  deep 
interest  on  behalf  of  that  institution,  or  a  wish  to  bring 
into  public  notice  a  young  friend  whom  he  admired, 
I  cannot  say ;  it  however  failed,  for  to  my  good  friend's 
inexpressible  mortification,  much  more  than  to  my  own, 
Ave  waited  a  considerable  time  for  a  congregation,  which 
at  no  time  during  the  evening  amounted  to  more  than 
fifty  people.  When  the  plates  were  brought  in,  they 
contained  a  few  shillings;  and  the  promoter  of  the 
scheme  comforted  me  with  the  intelligence,  that  there 
had  been  deposited  a  bank  note,  which  however,  as  the 
wind  was  rather  high,  had  been  blown  away,  and 
could  not  be  found.  I  hope  the  good  man  did  not 
soothe  my  mind  by  a  sacrifice  of  truth.  My  popularity 
was  then  all  to  come. 

Soon  after  this,  I  made  my  first  appearance  as  a 
public  speaker,  or  as  they  have  it  in  parliamentary 
language,  made  my  maiden  speech,  on  behalf  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  at  their  annual  meeting,  which  was 
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that  year  held  in  Silver  Street  Chapel.  I  remember  I 
was  in  prodigious  trepidation  after  I  had  consented 
to  speak,  and  was  about  to  throw  up  my  brief,  when 
my  friend  Dr.  Bennett,  who  was  sitting  near  me,  en- 
deavoured to  calm  ray  perturbation,  and  suggested 
some  topics  on  which  I  might  enlarge.  It  so  happened 
that  I  was  rather  happy  in  my  speech,  which  elicited 
some  very  encouraging  tokens  of  approbation,  at  which 
I  was  as  much  surprised  as  gratified.  From  that  time 
I  commenced  my  career  as  a  public  speaker,  a  business 
of  which,  though  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  success, 
I  was  never  very  fond.  My  next  speech  was  for  the 
Missionary  Society,  in  Grub  Street  Chapel;  then  at  Spa 
Fields;  afterwards  at  Great  Queen  Street;  then  at  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  City  Road ;  and  subsequently  many 
times  at  Exeter  Hall,  where  I  have  spoken  for  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  oftener  than  any  other  man,  amounting 
to  about  twelve  times,  the  more  shame  both  for  them  and 
for  me.  They  ought  not  to  have  asked  me,  and  I 
ought  not  to  have  consented. 

On  looking  back  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find  out 
what  it  is  that  has  given  me  the  acceptance  I  have 
met  with  on  the  platform.  I  could  never,  for  want  of 
early  training,  arrange  my  thoughts  very  logically  and 
correctly ;  and,  of  course,  the  man  who  does  not  think 
clearly  cannot  speak  correctly.  My  sentences  even  to 
this  day  in  speaking  want  precision  of  language,  in 
short,  want  good  composition,  and  yet  they  have  always 
told  upon  the  audience.  But  I  suppose  there  must  have 
been  something  in  my  manner  of  speaking  that  in- 
terested the  public.  I  was  energetic,  impassioned,  and 
had  at  one  time  an  exuberance  of  fancy,    and   some 
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measure  of  imagination.  To  speak  with  any  efFect,  I 
always  required  forethought  and  time  to  put  my  thoughts 
in  some  order. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  speech  at  Silver  Street  that 
I  delivered  a  lengthy  one  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Bible  Society  in  this  town;  which,  if  I  may  without 
vanity  thus  characterise  it,  was  the  best  oration  which  on 
any  occasion  in  my  life  I  ever  delivered.  The  Parent 
Society  in  London  did  me  the  honour  of  adopting  it  as 
one  of  their  printed  addresses  for  circulation  to  explain 
the  objects  and  recommend  the  support  of  the  institution. 

I  have  now  grown  utterly  weary  of  the  platform,  and 
have  many  questionings  of  mind  whether  the  modern 
practice  of  so  much  speechifying  partakes  of  the  simpli- 
city that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  whether  our  taste  has  not 
been  gratified,  and  our  love  of  excitement  pandered  to, 
at  the  expense  of  our  spirituality,  and  the  purity  of  our 
motives.  I  cannot  say  I  think  our  public  spirit  is  all 
genuine  love  for  the  cause,  or  is  precisely  that  state  of 
mind  with  which  the  cause  should  be  supported.  I 
rarely  come  home  satisfied  from  our  public  meetings, 
and  from  some  of  them  with  great  dissatisfaction,  and 
asking  the  question,  "  Would  they  have  pleased  Paul 
the  apostle  or  his  Divine  Master,  had  they  been  present 
this  evening?^'  We  certainly  want  a  deeper  seriousness; 
more  of  the  awe  and  pathos  and  intense  earnestness 
which  the  nature  of  the  object  seems  to  require.  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  all  our  present  ma- 
chinery will  be  broken  up  and  dissolved,  and  that  the 
world  will  be  converted  by  means  of  wheels  which  have 
less  of  man,  and  more  of  God,  in  their  construction;  or 
in  which  the  Church,  as  such,  will  come  out  and  do  the 
work;  and  in  which  there  will   be  a  great  deal  more 
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simplicity  and  individuality  of  effort,  more  of  the  great 
and  unostentatious  methods  of  the  Moravians. 

From  the  time  of  the  disturbance  and  separation  of 
the  church  upon  Mr  Brewer's  conduct,  there  had  been 
no  intercourse  between  the  two  congregations  or  their 
ministers^  till  about  the  year  1814,  when  a  deputation 
from  the  London  Missionary  Society,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Bogue,  Burder,  and  John  Townsend  (I  think 
these  were  the  gentlemen  who  composed  it),  came  to 
Birmingham  on  their  way  to  some  other  place,  to  see  if 
the  alienated  churches  could  be  so  far  harmonized  as  to 
unite  in  missionary  operations. 

The  two  ministers  and  some  of  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  each  congregation  met  the  deputation  in  the 
vestry  of  King  Street  Chapel,  and  there  agreed,  without 
entering  into  any  explanation  of  past  affairs,  to  form  an 
Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  the  rules  of  which  were 
moved  by  Mr.  Brewer,  and  seconded  by  myself.  The 
chasm  between  us  was  thus  bridged  over,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  done  before,  and  might  have  been,  had 
some  such  party  mediated.  My  friends,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  were  a  little  too  unrelenting.  Mr.  Brewer  had  acted 
badly,  but  he  had  professed  repentance,  and  had  made 
no  second  slip.  But  how  difficult  it  is  to  heal  an  old 
sore  that  has  been  long  opened  and  neglected  ! 

All  parties  were  the  happier  for  the  reconciliation,  as 
is  always  the  case.  In  the  spring  of  next  year  a 
Sunday-school  Union  was  form.ed  in  Birmingham,  and 
I  was  appointed  to  preach  the  first  sermon  to  the  as- 
sembled body  of  children  and  teachers.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  Livery  Street  Chapel,  the  place  of  Mr 
Brewer's  ministrations.  It  was,  of  course,  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  appeared  in  that  pulpit.     Mr  Brewer  was 
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now  breaking  down  under  a  heavy  load  of  domestic 
affliction,  and  this  union  of  the  two  congregations  so 
far  was  a  source  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  rapidly 
accumulating  infirmities.  Being  asked  on  the  Sabbath 
following  how  he  was,  "  Oh/'  said  he,  '•'  I  have  had 
neither  pain  nor  ache  since  last  Tuesday ;"  alluding  to 
the  service  which  had  been  held  in  his  chapel  when  I 
occupied  his  pulpit. 

The  address  delivered  on  that  occasion  to  the  Sun- 
day-school teachers  was  printed:  the  first  edition  was 
soon  sold,  and  a  second  called  for.  Upon  reviewing  it 
for  the  press,  I  perceived  that  it  admitted  of  great  am- 
plification, and  I  therefore  expanded  it  into  a  little 
volume,  entitled  "  The  Sunday-school  Teacher's  Guide." 
This  work  has  had  a  very  considerable  circulation,  being 
now  I  think  in  the  twentieth  edition. 

At  the  death  of  Mr  Brewer  of  Livery  Street,  the 
congregation  invited  Mr  East  of  Frome,  Somersetshire, 
to  be  his  successor.  At  the  time  of  Mr  East's  settlement 
in  Birmingham,  the  congregation  were  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Steelhouse  Lane,  which 
had  been  begun  for  Mr  Brewer.  On  the  completion  of 
this  place,  the  congregation  was  increased ;  the  novelty 
of  the  chapel,  and  Mr  East's  pulpit  talents,  will  account 
for  this.  It  is  probable  that  these  events  had  some  in- 
fluence in  stirring  up  my  congregation  to  erect  a  new 
place  for  themselves,  which  they  much  needed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demand  for  pews  which  could  not  be 
met. 

After  much  private  conversation  and  deliberation 
among  the  deacons  and  trustees,  who  shewed  the  most 
cordial  feeling  in  reference  to  the  object,  it  was  resolved 
to   call  the  congregation  together  and  ascertain  their 
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determination  on  the  subject.     Some  few  friends  had 
promised  to  give  specified  sums  of  considerable  amount. 
I  took  the  lead.    I  have  ever  considered  it  a  very  solemn 
obligation  upon  ministers  of  any  wealth,  to  be  patterns  to 
their  people  in  liberality  as  well  as  everything  else.     I 
am  at  the  present  time  grieved  and  astonished  at  the 
want   of  this    grace   in    many   of  our   ministers,    who 
abound  in    wealth ;   some  of   them  with  none  or  few 
children,  yet  doling  out  their  gifts  with  a  grudging  and 
niggardly  hand,  as  if  the  official  function  of  preaching 
on  liberality  dispensed  them  from  the  personal  perform- 
ance of  the  duty.    My  people  have  been  generous  almost 
to  profusion ;  and   I   account  for  this,  though  it  may 
savour  of  boasting  to  affirm  it,  on  the  great  principle 
on  which  I  have  acted.     My  admonition  has  ever  been, 
"  Only  follow,   I  am  willing  to  lead ;"   and  they  have 
nobly   acted   upon   this  direction.     On   Christmas-day, 
[1818]    we   met  in  the  school  room  to   consider   and 
determine  upon  the  project  of  building  a  new  place. 
We    had   previously    resolved,    that    unless    a    sum    of 
£3500  was  promised  at  that  meeting  the  scheme  must 
be   abandoned.     To  our  great  joy,  more  than  £4000 
were  entered  upon  the  lists.     It  was  a  good  Christmas 
day's  work,  though  my  domestic  affairs  were  then  very 
gloomy,   as   my  dear  wife  was  drawing  near  her  end. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,    as   well  as  principle,   that  has  to   do    with   the 
exercise  of  liberality.    You  must,  if  you  wish  to  succeed, 
in  some  measure  consult  these,  and  seize  the  opportu- 
nity when  the  benevolent  and  kindly  feelings  are  likely 
to  have  full  and  fair  play.     On  Christmas  day  people 
are  usually  in  good  temper,  families  are  about  to  enjoy 
a  season  of  affectionate  intercourse,  and  it  is  therefoz'c  a 
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very  good  time  to  appeal  to  tliem  for  money,  and  to 
draw  forth  their  benevolent  sympathies.  Since  the 
meeting  on  that  festive  day,  to  determine  on  the 
erection  of  the  chapel  was  so  successful,  we  have  con- 
sidered that  day  sacred  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
liberality,  and  have  frequently  since  met  then  whenever 
we  wanted  large  contributions  for  any  object. 

The  chapel  was  opened  in  August  1820,  and  it  was 
immediately  evident  we  had  not  erected  it  too  soon,  nor 
built  too  large  a  place,  for  though  it  seated  eighteen 
hundred  persons  it  was  soon  filled. 

Not  long  after  it  was  opened  an  incident  occurred 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  very  appalling 
circumstances,  and  which  placed  me  for  several  hours  in 
a  very  painful  situation.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  the  abandoned  idols  which  had 
lately  been  imported  from  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea 
were  exiiibited  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 
As  the  clock  gallery  was  the  most  favourable  place  to 
gain  a  view  of  them,  this  was  crowded  to  excess.  After 
the  business  had  proceeded  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
I  received  a  pencil  note  to  this  effect :  "  By  all  means 
stop  the  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet.  The 
gallery  shakes  under  us.  I  have  already  heard  two  dis- 
tinct cracks."  This  was  signed  by  a  young  architect. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  note  I  was  thrown  into  a  most 
dreadful  dilemma.  If  I  gave  the  alarm,  the  mischief 
would  in  all  probability  be  done  by  the  sudden  rising 
and  rush  of  the  people ;  and  if  I  said  nothing,  and  the 
gallery  should  fall,  I  should  be  blamed  for  knowing  the 
state  of  the  case  and  not  giving  notice  of  it.  We  did 
stop  the  clapping,  and  the  business  went  on.  For  two 
hours  was  I  kept  in  this  agony  of  suspense  and  dread. 
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Happily^  the  meeting  ended  without  any  accident.  Upon 
examination,  it  was  found  that  we  had  been  preserved 
from  an  appalling  catastrophe  by  an  interposition  of 
Providence  little  less  than  miraculous;  for  the  two 
middle  beams  supporting  the  front  gallery  were  found 
cracked  quite  through. 

After  the  opening  of  the  new  place,  things  went  on 
for  many  years  in  an  even  tenor  of  prosperity.  The 
chapel  was  filled,  the  church  increased,  and  the  sun  of 
prosperity  shone  upon  us  with  cloudless  splendour. 

The  chapel  taken  down  was  disproportionately  narrow,  but  other- 
wise it  was  a  handsome  place  (so  much  so  that  one  stranger  on  going 
over  it  exclaimed  that  he  hoped  the  beauty  of  holiness  was  there  as 
well,)  and  some  reluctance  was  felt  to  destroy  it.  There  were  how- 
ever endowments,  which  it  was  thought  might  be  lost  to  the  church 
if  they  removed  to  another  place  and  the  chapel  were  continued  in 
the  denomination. 

The  architect  of  the  new  chapel  was  Mr  Whitwell,  originally  of 
Coventry,  and  the  builder  (who  failed  during  the  work)  came  with 
him  from  London ;  and  the  builders  of  the  town  were  so  indignant  at 
strangers  being  employed,  that  they  formed  a  committee  of  their 
number  to  overlook  the  progress  of  the  building  and  see  that  all  was 
done  according  to  the  specification  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  super- 
vision of  the  trade  was  superadded  to  that  of  the  Committee  of  the 
congregation,  architect  and  builder  carried  through  the  substitution 
of  common  for  rub  and  guage  bricks  in  all  the  side  windows,  and  of 
plaster  for  every  other  material  wherever  change  was  possible. 

As  my  father  higlily  admired  the  new  chapel,  and  it  has  been 
much  criticized  by  men  without  a  tithe  of  Mr  Whitwell's  taste  and 
skill,  a  few  remarks  in  its  defence  may  be  permitted  here.  The  land 
required  in  addition  to  the  old  chapel  yard  was  bought  at  prices  such 
as  are  now  paid  by  railway  companies,  and  in  consequence  the  architect 
was  limited  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  present  building  and  the 
steps  in  front  of  it.  He  had  to  narrow  the  chapel  front  in  order  to 
leave  a  passage  to  the  vestry  by  the  side  of  a  projecting  building 
which  could  not  be  purchased,  and  to  arrange  in  the  contracted 
space  left  him  for  the  entrances  to  the  floor  and  galleries,  which 
are  consequently  insufficient  and  inconvenient.  Tlie  row  of  columns 
in  the  gallery  behind  the  pulpit  which  carries  an  entablature  onlj', 
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^^lie  cieliiig  coving  over  it  on  eacli  side  of  the  recess  in  which  it  stands, 
perhaps  stands  in  greater  need  of  a  defender ;  but  it  relieves  a  great 
surface  of  blank  wall  by  the  most  beautiful  of  all  architectural 
forms.  There  seems  moreover  no  reason  that  because  all  the  Greek 
columns  which  time  has  spared  originally  upheld  a  roof  or  pediment 
therefore  a  modern  architect  should  be  precluded  from  endeavouring 
to  reproduce  in  his  own  designs  their  matchless  grace  and  beaut}''. 
And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  columns  of  the  Acropolis  or  of 
Cape  Sunium  held  such  empire  over  men's  souls  when  the  temples 
of  which  they  were  parts  were  in  their  glory,  as  they  do  now  when 
they  rise  complete  in  their  own  symnietry,  freed  from  any 
wall  or  roof  which  might  impair  their  effect.  The  portico  has 
been  much  decried,  as  consisting  of  a  half  circle  set  in  a  square, 
but  the  same  combination  of  lines  is  not  condemned  in  triumphal 
arches.  'Mr  Whitwell  must  not  bear  the  blame  of  one  defect  which 
now  exists.  Around  three  of  the  galleries  and  part  of  the  fourth 
there  runs  a  row  of  pilasters,  surmounted  by  the  entablature  of  the 
columns,  which  is  continued  round  the  chapel ;  and  above  this  there 
is  a  coving  of  a  quarter  circle  up  to  the  square  moulding  with  which 
the  jcieling  is  enriched.  Mr  Whitwell  added  bands  rising  from  the 
capitals  of  the  pilasters,  as  if  supporting  the  cieling,  in  all  places 
where  they  could  be  vertical ;  but  others  have  since  been  stuck  in 
corners  where  they  lie  at  different  angles  to  the  cieling,  and  run 
into  the  adjoining  bands,  thus  destroying  all  the  effect  and  meaning. 

When  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford  Railway  Company  applied  for 
their  act  they  scheduled  the  chapel  as  within  their  line  of  deviation, 
and  since  anotlier  freehold  site  equally  advantageous  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  battle  for  a 
northern  broad  guage  line  was  fought  on  their  petition.  The  Lords' 
Committee  made  it  a  condition  of  their  finding  the  preamble  proved 
that  the  Trustees  should  be  settled  with.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  Company  agreeing  to  purchase  the  chapel  and  school-rooms,  if 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  railway  should  be  opened  through 
the  town  a  meeting  of  the  seatholders  required  them  to  do  so. 
The  annoyance  proved  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  i-ender  the  congre- 
gation willing  to  give  up  their  chapel. 

I  should  not  omit  to  state  that  my  father  eventually  came  to  the 
opinion  that  the  chapel,  which  fairly  seated  1900  persons  (according 
to  the  dresses  worn  when  it  was  built,)  was  much  too  large  as  regarded 
both  the  minister's  pulpit  labours  and  his  pastoi-al  duties. 

I  have  forgotten  in  the  proper  place  to  say  that  in  the 
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year  1813  my  kind  congregation  relieved  rae  from  the 
obligation  of  preaching  three  times  a  day,  and  allowed 
me  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  provide  a  supply  for  the  after- 
noon. Mr.  Berry,  formerly  resident  tutor  of  Homerton 
College,  and  subsequently  to  that  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Camberwell,  came  to  reside  in  Birmingham  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health;  but  being  able  to  preach  once  a 
day,  he  was  engaged  as  a  permanent  supply  for  the 
afternoon,  and  his  sermons  proved  very  acceptable  to 
the  congregation.  When  the  new  chapel  was  about  to 
be  opened  he  resigned  his  office  as  assistant  preacher, 
in  order  that  I  might  obtain  one  who  could  give  me 
more  help  out  of  the  pulpit  in  some  of  my  pastoral 
occupations.  Upon  this  the  late  Mr  Adams,  formerly 
of  West  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  chosen  to  be 
ray  assistant ;  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  men  that  ever 
lived,  though  very  eccentric ;  a  man  more  fit  to  dwell  in 
heaven,  than  upon  earth.  He  soon  resigned,  and  was 
followed  by  a  young  man  from  Hoxton  College,  who 
turned  out  ill,  and  after  disgracing  himself  in  this 
country  since  he  left  me  went  to  America,  and  what 
has  become  of  him  I  know  not. 

MY  AUTHORSHIP. 

I  NOW  turn  to  the  continuance  of  my  labours  as  an 
author.  Soon  after  my  second  marriage,  I  believe  in  the 
year  1822,  I  pubhshed  my  volume  entitled  "  Christian 
Fellowship,  or  the  Church  Member's  Guide.''  This 
work  immediately  took  with  our  churches,  and  edition 
after  edition,  in  rather  rapid  succession,  was  called  for, 
till  it  has  reached  by  this  time  a  tenth.  It  is  like  all 
the  rest  of  my  books  practical ;  not  entering  much  into 
the  controversy  on  church  government,  but  laying  down 
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rules  for  the  conduct  of  church  members.  This  work, 
some  years  afterwards,  involved  me  in  a  controversy. 
It  was  reviewed  in  a  periodical,  since  defunct,  sustained 
while  it  lasted  by  the  evangelical  clergy,  entitled  "  The 
British  Review."  I  had  made  very  liberal  concessions 
of  some  practical  evils  incidental  to  the  working  of  the 
Congregational  system  of  church-polity.  I  now  see 
that  I  was  incautious  in  much  that  I  said,  forgetting 
how  many  were  ever  upon  the  watch  to  catch  up  any 
thing  unfavourable  to  Dissent,  especially  the  admission 
by  its  friends  of  anything  faulty  in  the  application  of  its 
principles.  All  my  concessions  were  cai'efully  selected, 
though  many  of  them  were  infirmities  common  to 
humanity,  and  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Dissenters,  and 
classified  under  different  heads,  and  then  held  up  to 
public  notice  with  this  comment,  "  See  what  Dissent  is, 
by  the  admission  of  one  of  its  ministers  !"  At  the 
time  I  took  no  notice  of  the  critique ;  but  it  was  at 
length  printed  as  a  tract,  entitled  "The  Church  of 
England  and  Dissent,"  and  circulated  by  thousands 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  I  found 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  reply  to  it,  and  iu 
the  year  1830  I  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Dissent 
and  the  Church  of  England."  This  pamphlet  went 
through  three  editions  in  a  very  short  time,  and  gained 
me  some  credit  both  for  its  argument  and  its  spirit. 
The  author  of  the  critique  had  his  own  weapons  turned 
upon  himself;  for  just  about  that  time  a  considerable 
number  of  books  on  Church-reform  had  made  their 
appearance,  containing  the  most  appalling  admissions 
of  evils  in  the  Church  of  England.  Of  these  I  made 
good  use.  No  reply  was  made  by  the  author  of  the 
critique  to  my  pamphlet. 
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Much  has  been  said  as  to  alterations  made  by  the  Author  in 
this  work,  and  of  changes  in  his  opinions  whicli  prompted  them. 
I  give  in  their  original  and  corrected  forms  two  passages  which  were 
modified  in  consec[uence  of  the  Reviewer's  remarks  : 


IN    THE    EARLY    EDITIONS. 

"  She  [the  Church  of  England] 
teaches  in  her  Prayer-book  and 
canons  many  things  which  we 
do  not  believe ;  as  for  example 
that  baptism  is  regeneration ;  that 
her  bishojis  have  the  power  of 
conferring  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
ordination  of  ministers,  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  young;  that 
her  priests  have  power  to  absolve 
sins ;  that  all  who  die  go  to 
heaven,  whatever  was  their  pre- 
vious character.  She  practises 
liturgical  forms  of  worship  which 
we  deem  less  edifying  than  ex- 
tempore prayer  ;  while  her  liturgy, 
though  in  many  respects  so  sub- 
lime, scriptural,  and  devotional, 
abounds  with  vain  repetitious." 


IN    EDITIONS    PUBLISHED    AFTER 
THE    REVIEW. 

"  Her  Prayer-book  appears  to  us 
self-contradictory.  She  teaches  in 
her  catechism  that  infants  are 
regenerated  by  baptism ;  that  her 
bishops  have  the  power  of  con- 
ferring the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
ordination  of  ministers ;  that  her 
priests  have  authority  to  absolve 
sins ;  her  burial  service,  in  mani- 
fest opposition  to  some  parts  of 
itself,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
liturgy,  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
all  who  are  interred  with  the  pre- 
scribed rites  of  sepulture  certainly 
go  to  heaven  whatever  were  their 
previous  characters.''  Vol.  XI., 
p.  251. 


In  the  abridgment  published  in 
1859,  this  passage  is  thus  given : 

"  She  teaches  by  the  Prayer- 
book  many  things  which  we  do 
not  believe ;  as  for  example,  that 
by  baptism  the  soul  is  regenerated; 
that  her  bishops  have  the  power 
of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
her  priests  have  power  to  absolve 
sins.  Her  burial  service  is  highly 
objectionable  as  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  who  are  in- 
terred with  the  prescribed  rites  of 
sepulture,  go  to  heaven.  She 
practises  liturgical  forms  of  wor- 
ship which  we  deem  less  edifying 
than  extempore  prayer." 
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"The  Church  of  England,  which 
retains  many  of  the  corruptions 
of  her  relation  at  Rome,  has 
imitated  her  in  the  total  alteration 
of  this  ofHce  [that  of  deaconj." 


"The  Church  of  England,  which 
retains  some  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  has  imitated 
her  in  the  total  alteration  of  this 
office."    Vol  XI.,  p.  350. 


The  following  passage  to  which  the  Reviewer  took  exception  was 
part  of  a  paragraph  which  was  added  in  the  second  edition,  at  the 
close  of  the  section  on  the  true  nature  of  church  power,  and  was 
after  the  review  omitted  altogether :  "  The  papacy  and  the  episcopacy, 
with  every  other  ecclesiastical  corruption,  may  be  traced  to  a  want 
of  proper  views  of  the  nature  of  church  power."  No  alteration 
or  omission  was  made  in  any  other  passage  of  which  the  Reviewer 
complained  as  bearing  unfairly  on  the  establishment. 

The  Author  thus  withdrew  all  expressions  which  he  deemed 
incorrect  or  unnecessarily  offensive  ;  yet  in  the  republication  of  the 
review  as  a  pamphlet  this  circumstance  was  not  noticed.  The 
fewness  of  the  alterations  necessary  showed  how  little  there  was 
in  his  book  which  could  be  found  fault  with  for  its  spirit  or  temper. 
The  two  passages  last  transcribed  might  surely  with  greater  dignity 
and  also  with  greater  prudence  have  been  allowed  to  pass  without 
complaint. 

The  reviewer  was  Mr  Cawood  of  Bewdley,  who  was  a  gentleman 
of  very  considerable  ability  and  acquirements,  and  a  prominent  and 
consistent  member  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  establishment,  but 
exhibited  great  asperity  to  Nonconformists.  A  chemist  whom  I  knew 
very  well,  removed  from  Birmingham  to  Bewdley,  and  attended 
Mr  Cawood's  ministry,  as  there  was  no  church  of  the  Congregational 
order  there.  He  for  a  time  had  Mr  Cawood's  custom,  but  it  ceased 
without  any  fault  on  his  part,  and  without  complaint  being  made 
to  him ;  and  on  his  enquiring  the  reason  fi'om  the  servant  who 
generally  came  to  his  shop,  he  was  told  that  Mr  Cawood,  having 
found  that  though  then  attending  the  church  he  was  in  principle  a 
dissenter,  had  given  orders  to  his  servants  to  buy  the  drugs  he 
wanted  elsewhere. 

"  Dissent  and  the  Church  of  England  "  was  copied  for  the  press 
by  my  stepmother,  and  had  the  benefit  of  her  revision.  In  every 
other  case  the  printers  used  the  Author's  manuscript. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  all  the  editions  of "  The  Church 
Member's  Guide,"  but  I  believe  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  they 
were  reprints  of  the  second,  in  which,  as  the  Author  notices  in  his 
preface  to  it,  there  were  considerable  additions.  In  the  ninth  edition 
(published  in   1839)  still   greater  additions    were   made,   but   some 
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paragraphs  in  the  second,  not  relating  to  matters  in  controversy,  were 
omitted.  The  Author  prefixed  to  it  a  long  preface  in  answer  to  some 
parts  of  the  review,  which  will  be  found  at  p.  192  of  the  fourteenth 
volume,  but  he  omitted  it  in  the  tenth  edition,  which  was  otherwise  a 
reprint  of  the  ninth.  This  is  the  statement  which  should  have  been 
made  in  the  preface  to  the  editor's  note  prefixed  to  the  eleventh 
volume,  to  which,  as  also  to  that  prefiixed  to  the  fourteenrh  volume, 
the  reader's  attention  is  requested. 

The  Author  made  greater  improvements  in  this  than  in  any  other 
of  his  books '(except  it  may  be  the  sermon  entitled  "The  Crisis,") 
which  shows  his  opinion  of  its  relative  value. 

Finding  this  book  too  expensive  to  be  put  in  the  hand  of  all  the 
members  of  his  own  church,  he  prepared  a  Manual  for  them,  contain- 
ing particulars  of  their  peculiar  rules  and  institutions.  This  is  an 
original  work  though  in  its  substance  it  is  extracted  from  the  "  Guide :" 
it  will  be  found  in  vol.  xi.  p.  455. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  after  the  tenth  edition  of  the  "  Guide," 
he  made  an  abridgment  of  it,  but  with  considerable  variations  of 
expression,  and  the  adoption  of  some  passages  from  the  Manual. 

The  Author  entered  once  more  upon  the  matters  disputed  between 
Nonconformists  and  the  Establishment  in  his  "  Pastoral  Address  on 
the  Principles  of  Dissent,"  but  it  fortunately  escaped  controversy. 

In  the  year  18.24  I  publishet?  my  work,  entitled  "  The 
Christian  Father's  Present  to  his  Children/'  the  design 
of  which  was  to  form,  develope,  and  guide  the  religious 
education  of  young  people.  It  met  with  great  accept- 
ance, and  ran  through  fifteen  or  sixteen  editions.  I  have  ' 
reason  to  believe  it  was  useful  among  families  of  God's 
people,  and  afforded  considerable  help  to  those  parents 
(alas !  how  few,)  who  are  really  anxious  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  It  has  been 
often'  mentioned  to  me  by  persons  having  derived  benefit 
from  it. 

I  believe  the  next  publication  I  sent  forth  was 
"  Christian  Charity ;  or  the  Influence  of  Religion  upon 
Temper,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians."     This  volume  was 
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first  preached  in  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  chapter 
which  it  purports  to  expand.  It  had  been  for  a  long 
time  my  deep  and  settled  conviction  that  no  part  of 
Christianity  is  less  understood  and  exemplified  than 
that  which  is  thus  characterized  by  Mr  Hall :  "  Love 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  religion;  all  else  is  but 
its  earthly  attire,  which  it  will  throw  off  as  it  steps  across 
the  threshold  of  eternity."  Oh  how  different  would  be 
the  condition  of  the  world  now ;  how  little  would  have 
been  left  for  us  to  do  in  the  way  of  its  conversion,  had  all 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ  from  the  beginning 
been  so  many  living  examples  of  love.  Would  there  have 
been  found  one  who  could  himself  believe  that  such  a 
religion  was  a  mere  imposture  of  enthusiasm,  or  who 
would  have  attempted  to  persuade  the  world  that  it  was 
so  ?  Who  could  have  become  antagonistic  to  pure  prac- 
tical divine  benevolence  ?  But  what  of  love  is  found 
in  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  ?  Alas,  alas,  how 
little  of  it  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  professing  Christians 
of  any  age,  church,  or  country  ?  As  a  proof  how  strangely 
this  subject  is  neglected  even  by  preachers  and  authors, 
I  mention  the  fact  that  an  American  author  of  consider- 
able ability  and  extensive  reading  says  he  had  never 
met  with  but  one  treatise  on  the  subject^  and  that  was 
mine.  Is  not  this  an  astonishing  and  melancholy  fact, 
that  while  thousands  and  thousands  of  volumes  on  all 
other  parts  of  Christianity,  on  all  subjects  of  faith,  con- 
troversy, and  practice,  should  be  from  time  to  time 
issuing  from  the  press,  only  one  volume,  and  that  of  no 
great  merit,  should  have  come  forth  wholly  devoted  to  the 
exposition  and  enforcement  of  this  cardinal  virtue  of 
our  holy  religion.  My  work  is  now  in  its  sixth  edition, 
a  circulation  far  above  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  but  far 
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below  tlie  importance  of  the  subject.  As  a  proof  how 
little  disposed  professing  Christians  are  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  virtue,  I  may  mention  that  three  or  four  years 
since  I  published  a  little  tract  entitled  "  The  Olive 
Branch  and  the  Cross,  or  the  Law  of  Forgiveness  of 
Injuries  stated."  But  it  did  not  sell,  and  was  labour 
in  vain.  If  love  be  religion  in  its  very  essence,  we  shall 
in  looking  abroad  upon  the  Christian  world  be  led  to 
conclude  there  is  yet  but  little  of  genuine  Christianity 
in  the  world,  or  even  in  the  church. 

On  this  followed  "  The  Family  Monitor,  or  a  Help 
to  Domestic  Happiness,"  which  had  also  been  preached 
in  a  series  of  discourses.  When  I  had  preached  the 
course,  I  .received  a  numerously-signed  petition  from 
the  married  women  of  my  congregation  soliciting  the 
publication  of  the  sermons  to  husbands  and  wives.  But  I 
chose  rather  to  publish  the  whole.  Here  again  I  believe 
the  pulpit  is  deficient  in  the  minute  inculcation  of  specific 
domestic  duties.  How  much  the  well  being  of  the 
community  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  depend 
upon  the  order,  good  government,  love,  and  harmony 
of  families  !  I  have  read  of  preachers  who  dwelt  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  doctrinal  points  of  divine  truth, 
and  who  having  expounded  in  course  the  earlier  parts 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  said,  in  coming  to  the 
practical  parts,  in  which  the  domestic  duties  are  so 
beautifully  set  forth  '^  We  have  no  need  to  dwell  on 
such  matters,  for  the  people  know  their  duty  in  those 
things."  What  a  reflection  on  the  apostle  for  dwelling 
upon,  or  rather  upon  the  Divine  Spirit  by  whom  he 
wrote  ! 

My  next  work  was  (also  a  series  of  sermons)  on  the 
Christian  profession,  entitled  "  The  Christian  Professor." 
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In  it  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in  various  lights  tlie 
import,  the  obligation,  and  the  momentous  consequences 
of  a  profession  of  Christianity.  This  was  never  more 
necessary  than  now.  A  profession  subjects  us  to  no 
suffering,  no  loss,  no  hazard.  We  seem  to  have  no 
cross  to  take  up,  and  are  rather  raised  than  depressed 
by  taking  up  the  name  of  Christ.  Honour  and  not 
reproach  follows  us  in  our  Christian  career.  Moreover, 
modern  practice  tends  to  throw  the  door  of  entrance 
into  our  churches  too  widely  open.  I  believe  that  we 
are  too  much  in  haste  to  swell  the  number  of  our  church 
members.  Ministerial  importance  is  increased,  as  proofs 
(as  they  are  supposed  to  be)  of  usefulness  are  accumu- 
lated. Multitudes  thus  find  their  way  into  our  churches 
Avithout  the  wedding  garment.  The  admission  of  mem- 
bers to  the  Church  has  been,  and  is  to  this  moment,  one 
of  the  perplexities  of  my  life.  I  know  very  well  the 
Lord's  supper  is  milk  for  babes.  I  know  the  apostles 
admitted  persons  soon  after  conversion;  and  who  could 
have  had  but  comparatively  little  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity. I  know  that  it  is  dangerous  to  reject  a  young 
and  timid  Christian ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  admission 
to  the  Church,  upon  profession,  is  generally  considered 
by  the  individual  as  a  certificate  of  personal  religion ; 
and  should  they  be  still  in  an  unconverted  state  in  that 
state  they  will  in  all  probability  die ;  so  that  a  too  ready 
admission  of  persons  to  the  Church  is  in  effect  to  be 
accessory  to  their  self-deception,  and  therefore  to  their 
destruction.  Hence  I  have  often  felt  perplexed,  and 
though  I  have  been  more  strict  than  many  of  my 
brethren,  there  are  many,  very  many,  whom  I  now  wish 
I  had  rejected.  I  have  sometimes,  on  these  grounds, 
been  ready  to  ask  whether  a  great  strictness  of  com- 
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munion,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  to  the  person 
admitted  that  he  is  a  real  Christian,  is  not  an  evil ;  and 
whether,  in  such  times  as  these,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
give  out  the  idea  more  prominently  and  impressively, 
that  the  Church  is  not  to  be  considered  a  body  of  truly 
converted  persons :  so  as  to  destroy  that  reliance  which 
is  so  general  upon  profession.  These  views  led  first  to 
the  preaching,  and  afterwards  the  publication  of  the 
discourses  comprehended  in  "  The  Christian  Professor." 

But  I  come  now  to  a  work,  compared  with  the 
usefulness  of  which  that  of  all  my  other  books  is  but  as 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance;  a  work,  the  results  of 
which  fill  me  with  adoring  wonder,  gratitude,  and  love. 
I  will  first  state  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
writing  and  publishing  of  it.  About  the  year  1831,  or 
it  may  be  a  year  later  or  earlier,  a  series  of  special 
religious  services  was  held  in  Birmingham.  The  min- 
isters of  the  neighbouring  towns,  for  many  miles  round, 
were  invited  to  attend  for  solemn  conference  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  ministry.  Three  mornings  were 
thus  spent,  much,  I  believe,  to  the  edification  of  those 
present.  The  utterances  of  the  heart  were  free  and 
flowing,  and  an  unrestrained  exchange  of  sentiment  took 
place  on  the  most  momentous  of  all  topics.  I  wish 
these  meetings  were  more  frequent.  The  one  held  a 
few  years  ago  at  Chester  was  a  scene  and  season  of 
uncommon  solemnity.  They  should  not  be  periodical, 
or  they  would  become  formal.  But  occasional  gatherings 
of  the  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  would  give  a 
new  impulse  to  zeal,  and  a  new  encouragement  to  hope. 
The  evenings  of  the  three  days  were  devoted  to  the  con- 
gregations, when  addresses  were  delivered  on  subjects 
bearing  upon  conversion,  and  the   Lord's  supper   was 
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administered.  One  of  the  addresses,  delivered  by  Dr. 
Ross,  then  of  Kidderminster,  now  of  Sydney,  "  to  the 
thoughtful  but  undecided  hearers  of  the  gospel,"  pro- 
duced a  very  deep  and  general  impression,  so  that  many 
persons  were  brought  under  most  serious  concern  about 
their  souls.  I  am  persuaded  that  occasional  special 
religious  services,  when  conducted  with  judgment,  and 
in  which  the  pastor  himself,  whatever  auxiliary  help  he 
may  obtain,  takes  a  leading  part,  are  rational,  scriptural, 
and  useful.  Churches,  like  individuals,  are  in  danger 
of  sinking  into  a  lukewarm  state ;  routine  and  formality 
settle  down  upon  them,  and  stagnancy  is  the  result. 
True,  the  best  state  of  things  is  where  the  stated  ministry 
is  such  as  to  keep  up  perpetual  freshness,  vigour,  and 
vitality  in  the  church.  Happy  the  church,  and  happy 
its  pastor,  where  such  ministrations  are  enjoyed.  But 
even  here  some  occasional  means  to  bring  out  the 
awakened  are  desirable.  In  all  our  congregations  there 
are  many  who  have  been  impressed  by  the  word,  and 
who  go  on  in  this  state  of  mind  without  coming  to  any 
decision.  They  are  concerned ;  they  do  not  totally  give 
up  religion,  nor  wholly  embrace  it.  Now,  one  of  the 
great  benefits  of  special  services  is,  that  they  bring  such 
persons  to  a  point,  and  lead  in  very  many  cases  to 
decision.     Such  have  been  the  results  in  my  own  case. 

After  the  services  to  which  I  now  allude  as  having 
been  held  in  this  town,  very  many  came  to  me  at  the 
time  appointed  for  seeing  them,  deeply  anxious  about 
their  souls'  salvation.  I  conversed  with  them,  of  course ; 
and  as  ray  wont  is  in  dealing  with  inquirers,  I  lent  them 
books  to  read.  I  made  use  of  Doddridge's  ^'  Rise  and 
Progress,"  which,  notwithstanding  its  formal  divisions 
and  systematic  form,  is  an  admirable  book,  and  has  been 
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greatly  honoured  and  blessed  of  God.  It  is  certainly 
too  long,  and  contains  too  much  for  a  mere  inquirer. 
Hence,  now  when  I  use  it,  which  I  frequently  do,  I  tell 
the  persons  into  whose  hands  I  place  it,  not  to  read 
more  of  it  than  about  the  ten  or  twelve  first  chapters. 
An  inquirer  that  has  not  yet  found  peace  with  God, 
need  not  be  led  through  the  whole  course  of  the  Christian 
life.  I  still  found  the  lack  of  some  little  work,  suitable 
for  persons  inquiring  after  salvation,  which  should  be 
long  enough  to  lay  open  the  scheme  of  salvation,  with 
the  perplexities  and  difficulties  that  beset  the  entrance 
upon  the  narrow  way  to  eternal  life,  and  the  encourage- 
ments which  should  animate  the  inquii^er  in  his  struggle 
for  the  crown  of  glory.  As  I  knew  of  none  that  exactly  met 
my  desires,  I  set  to  work  immediately  to  write  something 
more  suited  to  the  object.  I  believe  I  was  animated  by 
a  pure  desire  to  glorify  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Perhaps  there  was  less  admixture  of  self-seeking  and 
vain-glory  in  the  writing  of  this  book  than  in  any  other 
of  my  works.  I  wanted  to  lead  the  anxious  into  peace 
and  joy  in  believing.  Of  course,  I  had  no  anticipation 
of  the  wonderful  success  which  followed  its  publication. 
How  could  I  ?  Had  the  veil  been  then  lifted  up,  and 
had  it  been  shown  me  in  perspective  what  a  course  that 
book  was  to  run,  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  dream. 
The  first  two  editions  were  printed  and  published  by 
myself,  and  sold  very  rapidly.  The  Religious  Tract 
Society  caught  sight  of  it,  and  proposed  to  purchase  the 
copyright.  Aware  of  the  facilities  possessed  by  that 
invaluable  institution  for  getting  their  works  into  a  much 
wider  circulation  than  any  private  author  can  do,  I 
immediately  consented;  and  have  ever  been  thankful  to 
God  for  this  arrangement.     I  place  this  society  next  in 
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value  and  importance  to  the  Bible  and  missionary 
societies.  It  is  a  fountain  of  blessings  to  the  world,  and 
seemed  raised  up  of  God  especially  for  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  when  the  press,  that  source  of  sweet 
waters  and  bitter,  is  sending  forth  such  floods  of  demo- 
ralising publications.  I  above  many  authors  have  cause 
to  speak  with  gratitude  of  its  worth  and  operations.  It 
has  extended  my  usefulness  to  the  remotest  boundaries 
of  the  globe,  wherever  the  English  language  is  known. 
It  has  sent  out  several  of  my  publications  ;  my  Pastoral 
Addresses,  "  The  Young  Man  from  Home,"  and  some 
other  minor  things ;  but  the  "  Anxious  Inquirer,"  in  the 
extent  of  its  circulation  and  amount  of  its  usefulness, 
swallows  up  all  the  others.  It  has  procured  the  transla- 
tion of  this  work  into  Gaelic,  Welsh,  French,  German, 
Swedish,  Malagasy.  Besides  these  languages,  it  has  by 
other  means  been  printed  in  Italian, Dutch,  Singalese, and 
one  of  the  East  Indian  dialects.  The  number  of  copies 
issued  from  the  society's  depot  up  to  the  present  time 
is  more  than  half  a  million.  To  me  it  has  ever  been 
a  source  of  joy  and  thankfulness  to  consider  that,  apart 
from  the  direct  usefulness  of  the  book,  it  has  been  to 
the  Tract  Society  a  source  of  considerable  profit;  thus 
enabling  that  institution  to  extend  its  usefulness  in 
grants  and  gratuities  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  delightful  to  me  to  know  that  the  circulation  of 
this  work  has  been  more  extensive  in  America  than  it 
has  been  even  in  this  country.  If  I  speak  of  its  useful- 
ness, it  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting  and  vain  glory,  but 
of  admiring  wonder,  gratitude,  and  love,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  the  profoundest  humihty.  None  but  myself 
can  conceive  of  the  degree  in  which  God  has  deigned 
to  honour  and  bless  this  little  unpretending  publication. 
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For  this  He  has  employed  persons  of  all  ranks  in  society 
and  all  denominations  in  religion.  Clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  have  not  scrupled  to  use  it,  though 
penned  by  a  Dissenter.  They  thought  it  to  be  an 
instrument  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  have  mani- 
fested as  much  zeal  in  its  distribution  as  any  of  the 
ministers  or  members  of  my  own  denomination.  Had 
I  preserved  all  the  letters  I  have  received,  both  from 
other  countries  and  my  own,  of  its  usefulness,  they 
would  have  formed  a  book.  I  sometimes  regret  that  I 
have  not  done  so ;  but  perhaps  it  would  have  ministered 
to  my  vanity.  I  have  often  reproached  myself  for 
insensibility  and  want  of  gratitude  in  not  feeling  more 
when  accounts  came  of  its  usefulness.  The  tidings  have 
become  as  common  things.  A  fiftieth  part  of  the  in- 
telligence which  has  reached  me  would  fill  some  men^s 
breasts  with  gladness  and  gratitude.  It  has  never  been 
my  practice  to  send  instances  of  good  from  the  perusal 
of  it  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  One  instance  out 
of  many  I  may  here  relate.  In  one  of  the  back  settle- 
ments of  America,  where  a  stated  ministry  had  not  yet 
been  fixed,  a  single  copy  of  the  "Anxious  Inquirer^' 
had  found  its  way.  It  was  lent  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  seven  and  twenty  persons  were  thus  hope- 
fully converted  to  God  by  the  perusal  of  the  solitary 
copy  found  among  them. 

A  scene  once  occurred  at  a  meeting  of  the  [Con- 
gregational] Union  in  London  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  all  who  were  present.  A  Dutch  minister, 
by  the  name  of  Dr.  Beets,  a  poet  and  a  highly  respect- 
able member  of  the  Established  Church,  sent  in  word 
to  the  secretary  that  if  permitted  he  should  wish  to  be 
present  and  address  the  meeting.     He  announced  his 
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name  and  position,  and  declared  that  he  had  come  from 
Holland,  not  only  to  be  at  the  meeting,  but  to  meet  rae 
and  to  present  to  me  two  volumes  of  my  works  which 
he  had  translated  into  Dutch,  and  to  inform  me  of  the 
benefit  which  had  resulted  from  my  "■  Anxious  Inquirer  " 
in  the  language  of  his  country.  He  knew  of  twelve 
students  for  the  ministry  who  had  been  converted  by 
the  perusal  of  that  book.  He  addressed  me  and  the 
meeting  in  terms  so  impressive  and  affecting  as  to  call 
from  myself  a  response  which,  together  with  his  own 
words,  melted  the  whole  audience  into  tears.  Dr.  Leif- 
child  (I  think  he  was  the  person)  rose,  and  said  that 
such  was  their  emotion,  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  with 
mere  dry  business  till  their  feelings  had  a  little  subsided, 
and  suggested  that  they  should  all  unite  in  prayer, 
which  they  accordingly  did.  Dr.  Beets  has  since 
translated  other  of  my  books  into  Dutch. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  at  another  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union,  a  Mr  De  Leifde, 
from  Amsterdam,  was  present,  who  had  come  over  to 
England  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  carrying  on  an 
extensive  system  of  home  operations  in  Holland.  His 
address  after  the  dinner  at  Radley's  Hotel  was  most 
deeply  interesting  and  affecting.  Many  were  weeping, 
and  all  rejoicing.  And  on  relating  his  conversion,  he 
told  us  he  had  been  a  Socinian,  but  that  some  one  lent 
him  a  little  book  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  read  it. 
That  book  was  the  ''Anxious  Inquirer"  in  Dutch.  It 
was  the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  from  that  time  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  evangelising  his 
country,  which  he  stated  is  overrun  with  Socinianism 
and  nationalism.    He  sat  next  to  me  at  the  dinner,  and 
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laid    his    hand    upon    my    shoulder    when,    with    much 
emotion,  he  owned  me  as  his  spiritual  father. 

The  day  of  judgment  alone  will  disclose  what  has 
resulted  from  the  issue  of  this  little  and  apparently 
insignificant  publication. 

I  am  therefore  extremely  anxious  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  of  the  usefulness  of  this  work,  as  demonstrating 
what  kind  of  religious  truth,  and  what  method  of  pre- 
senting it,  God  blesses  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  This 
is  a  momentous  lesson  to  learn.  The  salvation  of  souls 
is  the  supreme  end  of  the  ministry.  He  who  does  not 
see  this  has  mistaken  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity. 
The  ends  of  the  ministry  must  of  course  be  identical 
with  the  ends  for  which  Christ  died  upon  the  cross. 
If  He  died  to  save  sinners,  ministers  must  preach  to 
save  sinners.  To  convince  men  of  sin  and  righteousness 
and  judgment,  to  bring  them  to  repentance  towards  God 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  build  them  up  in 
their  holy  faith  and  guide  them  onwards  to  eternal  life, 
must  be  the  design  of  ministerial  instruction.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  con- 
version, that  is,  the  turning  of  the  sinner  by  the  regene- 
rating power  of  the  Spirit  from  sin  to  God  through 
Christ,  in  other  words,  the  necessity  of  an  entire  inward 
change  of  heart,  begins  in  many  of  our  Dissenting 
pulpits  to  be  merged  in  vague  general  notions  of  a 
religious  state,  which  implies  no  quickening  from  a 
death  of  sin  to  a  life  of  righteousness.  I  hold  by  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration  and  conversion,  as 
set  forth  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelical  school, 
whether  Episcopalian,  Dissenter,  or  Methodist ;  and  I 
hold^^that  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God.    This, 
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and  only  this,  is  the  teaching  which  God  has  blessed  in 
every  age,  country,  and  church  of  the  world.  Do  we 
not  see  in  the  preaching  of  those  by  whom  this  doctrine, 
if  not  formally  denied,  is  neglected,  an  obvious  want 
of  spiritual  effect  ?  Where  are  the  sinners  turned  from 
the  errors  of  their  ways?  What  do  we  see  there  of 
broken-heartedness  on  account  of  sin,  of  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,  of  true  holiness  and  righteousness?  Are 
the  churches  of  such  preachers  fields  which  the  Lord 
hath  blessed? 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  conversion  is  not  the 
only  end  of  the  ministry.  The  child  must  not  only  be 
born,  but  fed,  nursed,  and  educated.  Christians  are  to 
be  edified,  as  well  as  sinners  regenerated.  The  flock 
of  Christ  is  to  be  fed  with  truth  and  defended  from 
error.  There  is  to  be  in  the  ministry  both  an  evange- 
lising character  and  an  instructive  one.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  these,  though  not  of  course 
opposed,  are  so  dissimilar  as  almost  to  require  distinct 
and  separate  instrumentalities.  This,  however,  is  quite 
unnecessary,  though  a  class  of  itinerant  evangelists,  well 
skilled  in  dealing  with  the  souls  of  men  and  in  methods 
of  awakening  them  from  the  slumber  of  sin,  might  be 
useful  as  auxiliary  to  our  stated  pastors.  Still  the  pastor 
must  be  both  the  evangelist  and  the  subsequent  in- 
structor. No  doubt  a  great  portion  of  every  faithful 
minister's  labours  should  be  devoted  to  the  conversion 
of  the  unconverted  classes  of  his  hearers.  In  most 
ordinary  congregations,  these  greatly  outnumber  the 
true  Christians.  Surely,  surely  these  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  I  have  ever  taken  the  views  of  holy  Baxter 
on  this  subject,  as  enforced  in  his  "  Reformed  Pastor." 
Now   then    assuming   the    position   that  conversion 
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should  be  a  leading  object  in  the  ministry  of  every 
faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  I  come  again  to  the 
inquiry,  what  kind  of  truths,  and  what  methods  of 
preaching  them,  are  likely  to  accomplish  this  end  ?  It 
might  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  ask  such  a  question, 
but  if  one  may  judge  from  the  preaching  of  many, 
there   is  yet  some  need  of  setting  this  forth. 

I  return  to  the  "  Anxious  Inquirer,'^  and  I  might 
have  taken  up  Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress," 
AUeine's  "  Alarm,"  Baxter's  "  Call,"  and  to  come  to 
modern  publications,  "  The  Sinner's  Friend/'  "  Come 
to  Jesus,"  with  all  the  innumerable  religious  tracts  that 
are  being  issued  by  the  various  societies  in  this  day; 
but  1  dwell  upon  the  "  Anxious  Inquirer,"  not  from 
any  spirit  of  vain-glory,  God  is  witness,  but  because  it 
is  a  work  widely  circulated,  well  known,  and  greatly 
blessed.  Let  any  critic,  or  other  person  of  sound  judg- 
ment, examine  the  book  itself.  He  will  find  no  literary 
talent,  no  philosophical  research,  no  profound  theology, 
no  novelties  of  sentiment,  no  pretension  to  logic, 
rhetoric,  or  poetry ;  nothing  but  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  elementary  treatises  in  the  English  language;  a 
book  which  contains  nothing  that  can  puff  up  its  author 
with  pride;  a  book  which  any  one  of  the  thousands  of 
evangelical  ministers  of  all  denominations  would  have 
written,  had  he  sat  down  with  such  a  purpose ;  the  mere 
alphabet  of  the  Christian  religion,  which,  whatever  cause 
its  success  might  occasion  to  its  author  for  adoring  grati- 
tude, can  certainly  yield  no  materials  to  feed  his  pride. 
Yet  this  elementary,  this  simple,  this  humble,  this  com- 
paratively insignificant  little  book,  has  been  honoured 
of  God  to  do  a  mighty  work  in  the  earth  in  the  way  of 
converting  souls.      What^  then,  are  its  contents,  what 
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the  truths  it  illustrates?     The  spirituality  and  eternal 
obligation  and  unabated  requirements  of  the  moral  law ; 
the  tremendous  evil  and  awful  consequences  of  sin ;  the 
condemnation  of  the  whole  human  race  by  the  law  they 
had  violated ;  the  atonement  of  Christ,  by  His  death  on 
the  cross,  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  the  infinite  love  and 
grace  of  God,  in  His  willingness  to  receive  the  chief  of 
sinners ;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  repentance  and  of 
the  new  birth;  the  justification   of  the  sinner  in  the 
sight  of  God  by  faith  without  works ;  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  enlighten, 
to  renew,  and  sanctify  the  soul;  together  with  some 
instructions  calculated  to  remove  perplexities,  to  over- 
come difficulties,   and  to  afi'ord   encouragement  to  the 
soul    convinced   of   sin    and    inquiring   after  salvation. 
Such  are  the  truths,  and  the  method  of  presenting  them, 
contained  in  this  work.     There  are  not,  of  course,  to  be 
found  theological  subtleties   or  matters  of  controversy. 
If  then  these  truths  are  thus  powerful  to  awaken  the 
conscience  when  set  forth  in  a  book,  and  addressed  to 
the  soul  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  how  much 
more  powerful  for  this  end  may  it   be  expected   they 
will   prove    when   addressed    to  the   soul    through  the 
medium  of  the  ear !     Faith  more  frequently  cometh  by 
hearing  than  by  reading.    For  one  converted  by  reading, 
scores,  if  not  hundreds,  are  converted  by  hearing.     It  is 
the  preaching  of  the  cross ;  not  of  course,  (as  the  results 
of  the   "  Anxious  Inquirer,^'  and  other  similar  works 
prove,)  to  the  exclusion  of  reading,  that  is  the  power 
of    God    unto    salvation.      But   then   it   must   be    the 
preaching  of  the  cross.     There  are  certain  truths,  and 
they  are  set  forth  in  this  little  treatise,  that  constitute 
the  converting  element  of  sermons ;  I  say,  the  convert- 
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ing  element^  i.e.  the  truths,  and  the  manner  of  discussing 
them  that  are  adapted  to  convert  the  soul  to  God. 

And  here  be  it  remarked,  it  is  not  only  the  truths 
themselves,  but  the  manner  of  treating  them,  that  con- 
stitutes the  converting  element.     If  the  doctrines  which 
are  unto  salvation  are  treated  in  a  mere  argumentative 
form ;  if  they  are  set  forth  in  an  abstract,  or  in  a  cold, 
heartless  manner,  or  are  addressed  simply  to  the  intellect, 
or  are  garnished  with  rhetoric  or  ornamented  with  poetic 
imagery,  so  that  the  imagination  shall  be  appealed  to 
rather  than  the  heart  and  conscience,  little,  even  with 
the  gospel,  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  conversion. 
It  is  the  gospel  addressed  in  simple  earnestness  to  the 
soul  that  will  move  it.     Now,  I  would  by  no  means  set 
up  the  "  Anxious  Inquirer "  as  a  perfect  standard  for 
the  manner  of  treating  gospel  truths  and  commending 
them  to  the  heart  and  conscience.     Yet  I  may,  without 
the  least  violation  of  modesty,  affirm  that  there  is  some 
measure  of  simplicity  in  the  work.     There  is  a  plain, 
affectionate  earnestness  in  the  work.     And  do  not  these 
two  words,  "  affection  "  and  "  earnestness,^'  include  the 
very  essentials  of  a  successful  ministration  of  the  gospel  ? 
They  are  intimately  related ;  for  can  there  be  affection 
■without  earnestness,  or  earnestness  where  there  is  no 
affection  ?    In  listening  to  some  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
you  perceive  a  deplorable  want  of  both  these.    All  is 
didactic   heartless   intellectuality.      The  preacher  is  a 
lecturer  on  the  gospel;  and  the  sermon  a  mere  lecture :  all 
true,  perhaps  clear;  but  there  is  nothing  which  makes  the 
audience  feel  that  the  preacher  loves  them,  is  intensely 
anxious  to  save  them,  and  is  preaching  to  them   the 
gospel  for  this  very  purpose.    No  minister  can  be  a  good 
and  effective  preacher  of  the  gospel  who  does  not  pro- 
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duce  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  conviction,  "  This 
man  is  intent  on  saving  our  souls.  He  would  save  us 
if  he  could.^'  What  can  interest  us  like  the  interest 
manifested  for  us?  How  weighty  a  motive-power  is  the 
exhibition  of  sincere  and  ardent  affection  !  To  see  a 
man  rousing  up  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  to  do  us 
good ;  using  all  the  powers  of  persuasion,  the  tear 
starting  in  his  eye,  the  flush  spreading  over  his  face,  the 
very  muscles  of  his  countenance  working,  till  we  seem 
to  feel  his  very  hand  laying  hold  with  a  grasp  of  our  soul 
to  pluck  us  from  perdition  !  Oh,  the  force  there  is  in 
such  preaching !  This  gave  the  charm,  the  power,  and, 
in  subordination  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  success  to 
Whitfield^s  preaching. 

Now,  may  I  not  lay  claim  for  something  of  this  in 
the  "Anxious  Inquirer?'^  Must  not  the  reader  feel 
that  the  author  loves  him,  and  is  in  earnest  for  his 
salvation  ?  Does  not  the  book  engage  his  attention,  as 
the  appeal  of  one  that  is  concerned  for  his  welfare  ? 
Must  he  not  say,  "  Well,  if  no  one  has  before  cared  for 
my  soul,  this  man  does.  Here  I  have  found  a  friend 
who  is  concerned  for  my  eternal  wellbeing?''  May  I 
not  ascribe  much  of  the  success  of  the  book  to  its 
affectionate  earnestness?  And  may  I  not  again  and 
again  repeat  the  inference,  that  if  this  is  successful  in  a 
book,  may  it  not  be  expected,  under  God,  to  be  still 
more  successful  in  a  sermon  ? 

When  the  criticism  on  "  The  Anxious  Inquirer  Directed  "  in  Mr 
Dale's  Life  of  the  Author  appeared,  the  Editor  objected  to  it  not  as 
severe,  but  as  incorrect :  at  first  he  contented  himself  with  the  notice 
■which  will  be  found  in  his  preface  to  the  tenth  volume,  trusting  that 
some  reviewer  would  express  the  same  view  more  at  length.  No 
one  however  did  so ;  and  at  last  a  very  offensive  notice  of  the  Life 
appeared  in  the  "  Record  "  newspaper,  which  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
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the  letter  of  the  Author  printed  in  the  Life  at  p.  585  of  the  first  edition. 
The  Editor  then  had  a  half-sheet,  containing  the  following  remarks 
(with  the  quotations  in  full),  and  headed  "  The  Teaching  of  the  late 
Eev.  John  Angell  James  of  Birmingham  in  reference  to  Faith  and 
Justification,"  stitched  up  with  the  Evangelical,  Baptist,  United 
Presbyterian,  Christian  Witness,  and  Christian  Observer  Magazines. 

In  a  review  of  the  Memoir  of  Mr  James  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Record  "  newspaper  there  occur  the  following  expressions : 

"  This  biography  clearly  shows  that  Mr  James,  although  an 
earnest  and  generally  orthodox  preacher,  was  not  a  great  or  even  an 
accurate  divine.  .  .  .  Mr  James's  want  of  distinctness  in  a 
doctrine  so  important  as  that  which  relates  to  the  difference  between 
Justification  and  Sanctification,  is  very  clearly  and  candidly  pointed 
out  by  his  biographer  (p.  296).  .  .  We  are  surprised  that  any 
one  who  had  passed  through  Dr.  Bogue's  course  'of  theology  should 
have  vacillated,  as  Mr  Dale  shews  that  Mr  James  did  on  this  im- 
portant topic,  even  in  his  '  Anxious  Inquirer.'  At  one  time  he  sets 
forth  Justification  in  the  clearest  terms,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
Assembly's  Larger  Catechism.  But  in  page  38  he  affirms  that  Justi- 
fication means  not  merely  pardon  but  something  more,  and  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  pardon  and  justification  are  virtually  identical. 
It  was  probably  in  the  muddy  pages  of  Moses  Stuart  that  Mr  James 
thus  became  confused,  and  Mr  Dale  shows  that  the  consequences  of 
this  confusion  were  practically  hurtful  to  his  theology." 

The  statement  that  Mr  James  did  not  distinctly  point  out  the 
difference  between  Justification  and  Sanctification  is  not  warranted 
by  any  remark  of  Mr  Dale,  and  proves  that  the  reviewer  is  entirely 
unacquainted  with  Mr  James's  works. 

But  the  Memoir  further  alleges  that  Mr  James  in  one  passage 
of  the  "Anxious  Inquirer"  makes  Faith  nothing  more  than  intellec- 
tual belief.  So  that  the  unsoundness  imputed  respects  cardinal  doc- 
trines, and  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  which  of  all  Mr  James's  writings 
(and  indeed  it  might  be  said  of  all  modern  theological  books)  has  been 
most  widely  circulated  and  most  highly  prized  among  the  Evangelical 
Denominations  of  Christendom.  It  seems,  therefore,  due  alike  to  Mr 
James's  memory  and  the  Church  of  Christ  that  these  statements 
should  be  shown  to  be  unfounded  ;  and  the  task  necessarily  devolves 
on  his  son,  particularl}'  as  he  contributed  a  chapter  to  the  Memoir, 
though  without  having  seen  any  other  part  of  the  volume,  or  his 
opinion  having  been  taken  on  any  particular  respecting  it. 
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The  Memoir  sets  out  tlie  passages  objected  to  (in  one  place  how- 
ever omitting  the  end  of  the  paragraph  which  it  may  be  thought 
answered  the  objection  taken),  but  the  newspaper  does  not  contain 
them ;  it  has  therefore  been  determined  to  reprint  them  together  here, 
that  the  public  may  judge  how  far  they  deviate  from  the  Augustiniaii 
or  Calvinistic  opinions,  which  the  biographer  and  reviewer  alike  con- 
sider orthodox. 

The  following  are  the  passages  in  which,  according  to  the  Memoir, 
Mr  James  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  justification  with  distinctness 
and  correctness  ;  on  the  one  hand  leaving  it  in  doubt  whether  it  con- 
sists in  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  or  not ;  and  on  the 
other  identifying  it  with  pardon. 

"  At  this  stage suffered  on  his  behalf." 

The  quotation  ends  here,  but  the  passage  in  the  original  work  is 

continued  thus :  "  This  JumciAii  Act  of  God 

a  sanctified  state."     See  Vol.  X,  p.  77. 

"  Justification something  done  to 

satisfy  public  justice."     See  Vol.  VI,  p.  402. 

The  sentence  in  capitals  in  the  former  passage  [from  "  This 
judicial  act,"  to  "  his  mediatorial  undertaking"]  it  is  submitted  implies 
the  idea  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  the  believer, 
(on  union  with  Him,)  and  makes  the  paragraph  consistent  with  the 
previous  extract  from  the  Catechism.  Mr  James  believed  this  doc- 
trine, Mr  Dale  does  not. 

It  is  left  to  the  reader  to  say  whether  Mr  James's  views  of  Justi- 
fication were  "  indistinct  "  or  "  vacillating,"  and  whether  he  "  reduced 
it  to  insignificance  and  worthlessness." 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  quotation  from  "  The  Anxious  Inquirer  " 
meets  the  assertion  of  the  reviewer  (which  it  is  repeated  was  not  Mr 
Dale's)  that  Mr  James  did  not  point  out  with  distinctness  the  differ- 
ence between  Justification  and  Sanctification.  That  in  fact  was  one 
of  the  points  on  which  he  ever  most  strongly  insisted. 

We  now  come  to  the  extract  in  which  it  is  alleged  in  the  Memoir 
that  Mr  James  makes  Faith  nothing  more  than  intellectual  belief. 

"  But  you  will  probably  wish  to  know what 

you  find  in  the  Gospel." 

The  very  next  paragraph  subsequently  quoted  by  Mr  Dale,  with 
approval,  is  in  these  words  : 

"  I  will  now  show  you  how  you  are  to  believe.  ....  Faith 
and  confidence  in  Christ,  are  the  same  thing."     Vol.  X,  p.  102. 

Mr  Dale  states  that  the  view  given  in  the  second  division  is 
sound,  namely,  that  ftiith  is  in  Mr  James's  words  "  trust  in  Christ," 
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in  Mr  Dale's,  "  a  belief  iii  Christ  himself,  founded  on  the  belief  of 
Christian  truth :"  but  he  also  says,  that  the  words  "  I  in  the  act  of 
promising  him  am  the  object  of  his  faith,"  imply  a  different  theory 
of  faith  from  that  stated  in  the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  Mr  James  treats  of  faith  under  heads  and 
divisions:  t.  What  truths  are  to  be  believed :  2.  How  they  are  to  be 
believed;  and  that  the  trust  which  added  to  intellectual  belief  con- 
stitutes faith  is  explained  and  enforced  under  the  second  division. 
One  idea  only  could  be  conveyed  at  a  time,  but  in  judging  of  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  two  divisions  both  should  be  considered  together. 
Besides,  it  is  contended  that  this  ti'ust  is  implied  in  the  self-appro- 
priation of  God's  promises  and  offers,  which  forms  the  main  subject 
of  the  first  division :  so  that  Mr  Dale's  mistake  when  a  boy,  as  to 
this  part  of  Mr  James's  woi'k  (which  he  afterwards  details  as  one 
instance  of  its  effect,)  is  chargeable  upon  himself. 

The  anxiety  of  Mr  James  to  guard  his  readers  from  being  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  this  trust  occasioned  his  exhortations  to  self- 
examination,  which  Mr  Dale,  in  a  subsequent  page,  characterizes  as 
detaining  the  reader  from  Christ  to  study  his  own  faith. 

Again  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  say  which  is  in  error  Mr  James's 
doctrine  or  his  biographer's  criticism.  It  must  be  remarked  that  all 
the  passages  are  quoted  in  the  Memoir,  not  only  for  correction,  but  as 
illustrations  of  Mr  James's  want  of  firmness  and  clearness  in  his 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine. 

It  will  be  hard  if  his  works  are  lowered  in  public  estimation 
by  such  criticisms,  because  they  are  made  by  his  colleague  and 
biographer. 

This  method  of  addressing  the  public  may  be  unusual,  but  no 
other  seemed  effectual.  A  pamphlet  would  not  be  read ;  the  news- 
paper in  question  took  no  notice  of  a  communication  sent  to  it  by  a 
friend  [this  was  incorrect,  through  the  author  of  the  critique  having 
been  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  the  editor] :  any  magazine  proper  to 
be  resorted  to  might  object  to  open  its  pages  to  an  answer  to  a  news- 
paper, and  no  one  magazine  would  be  circulated  as  widely  as  is 
requisite. 

This  defence  of  Mr  James's  theological  reputation,  dictated  by  a 
sense  of  filial  dut}'',  is  commended  to  the  dispassionate  consideration 
of  all  his  old  friends,  of  all  who  have  received  benefit  from  his 
labours,  and  of  all  who  hold  the  opinions  which  he  upheld  by  his 
preaching  and  his  writings. 

T.  S.  James 

Birmingham  October  18  1861. 
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A  list  of  the  Author's  publications  in  the  order  of  their  appearance 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  autobiography,  but  a  short  classified 
account  of  the  chief  of  such  of  them  as  are  not  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  pages  may  save  the  reader  trouble. 

In  1847  the  Author  wrote  "  The  Earnest  Ministry ;"  and  in  the 
following  year  "  The  Church  in  Earnest ;"  by  which  and  his  republi- 
cation of  a  selection  from  Dr.  Spencer's  "Pastor's  Sketches,"  (1855), 
his  Address  to  the  Congregational  Union  at  Chester,  (1853),  letters  in 
periodicals,  and  prefaces  to  books  by  other  writers,  he  sought  to  call 
attention  to  what  he  thought  the  perilous  state  of  the  Church,  and  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  ministers  in  the  present  day. 

In  1840  he  published  an  account  of  "  Protestant  Nonconformity 
in  Birmingham,"  being  a  short  history  of  religious  dissent  in  England 
since  the  Reformation,  and  sketches  of  the  various  Nonconformist  deno- 
minations, and  their  establishment  and  operations  in  Birmingham, 
his  own  congregation  being  the  subject  of  a  more  extended  notice 
than  the  others.  This  is  his  only  historical  work,  and  it  deals  in 
difficult  and  delicate  matters.  It  was  very  well  received  by  all 
parties,  but  having  only  a  local  interest  it  did  not  sell  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  pay  its  expenses ;  being  the  only  one  of  the  Author's 
books  as  to  which  this  was  the  case. 

In  1842  his  own  bereavement  produced  that  sad  supplement  to 
the  Family  Monitor,  "  The  Widow  Directed  to  the  Widow's  God." 

In  1853  he  sent  forth  "  The  Course  of  Faith  ;"  and  in  1858 
"  Christian  Hope  ;"  and  thus,  love  having  formed  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  earliest  works,  he  furnished  the  church  with  treatises  doctrinal 
and  practical  on  the  graces  which  are  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
Christian  character.  The  book  on  Hope  has  not  met  with  such 
acceptance  as  the  other  two ;  yet  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  of  his 
works,  and  one  might  have  thought  it  would  be  the  most  attractive 
both  in  itself,  and  as  the  chosen  theme  of  his  old  age. 

In  1851  and  1852  appeared  the  volumes  addressed  one  to  Young 
Men,  the  other  to  Youug  Women,  which,  of  all  his  works,  seem  to 
have  the  most  abiding  hold  on  public  taste  :  nor  is  this  surprising,  as 
in  addition  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  classes  addi-essed  and 
the  topics  selected,  they  display,  notwithstanding  the  writer's  age,  a 
freshness,  sympathy,  and  vigour,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  his 
earlier  writings.  He  had  previously  (in  1839)  put  forth  a  smaller 
work,  "  The  Young  Man  from  Home." 

In  1853,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  dear  friend,  Mr  William  Lloyd, 
of  the  Tract  Society,  he  wrote  "  Christian  Progress,"  as  a  sequel  to 
"  The  Anxious  Inquirer  Directed." 
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The  Author's  printed  sermons  may  be  thus  divided  :  Sermons  for 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  all  preached  in  London :  "  The 
Attraction  of  the  Cross"  1819,  "Missionary  Prospects"  1826,  "To 
the  Young"  1828,  and  at  the  Society's  Jubilee  in  commemoration  of 
its  founders  1849.  Anniversary  sermons,  for  a  Lying-in  Charity  1820, 
for  a  Seamen's  Chapel  1820.  On  subjects  connected  with  the  minis- 
try :  to  the  Staffordshire  Association  1815,  Charge  to  his  brother 
at  his  ordination  1816,  to  his  co-pastor  1854,  to  the  Church  on 
Mr  Mather's  settlement  1827,  on  the  40th  Anniversary  of  his  Ordi- 
nation 1845,  at  his  jubilee  1855,  on  the  Kev.  John  Gawthorn's 
Jubilee,  to  the  Congregational  Union  on  the  great  end  of  the  minis- 
try 1853,  on  Whitfield's  Ministry  1853,  to  the  Congregational 
Union  on  the  "  Rivulet "  Controversy  (not  preached)  1856,  and  on 
Dislike  to  Ministerial  Fidelity  1831.  Funeral  Sermons :  for  the  Rev. 
John  Berry  1821,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue  1825,  Mrs  Sherman  1847, 
his  daughter-in-law  (pastoral  address)  1848,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Weaver  1852,  his  brother  James  1852,  his  brother-in-law  the  Rev. 
Richard  Keynes  1853,  the  Rev.  William  Jay  1854,  Mrs  Redford 
1855,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Swan  1857,  and  Joseph  Sturge  1859. 
Addresses :  at  the  funerals  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc'All  1838,  and  of  the 
Rev.  John  Jerard  1852.  To  the  Young,  "Youth  Warned"  1822, 
and  "The  Scoffer  Admonished"  1824.  On  Parental  Duties  1810. 
On  the  State  of  England  1824. 

He  printed  many  pastoral  letters :  in  1829  on  a  Revival  of  Religion  ; 
in  1834  on  the  Principles  of  Dissent;  in  1840  and  the  two  following 
years,  in  monthly  tracts,  chiefly  exhorting  to  practical  holiness,  but  in 
some  cases  explaining  Christian  doctrines  ;  (these  are  now  published 
in  one  volume  by  the  Tract  Society);  in  1847  "Pastoral  Enquiries," 
in  1848  to  the  Afflicted  on  God's  Rectitude  and  Faithfulness;  in  1849 
on  the  dangers  and  duties  of  the  Time  ;  in  1850  The  Olive  Branch  and 
the  Cross  ;  in  1851  on  the  Papal  Aggression  ;  in  1853  on  the  support 
of  the  Religious  and  Charitable  Institutions  connected  with  his  con- 
gregation;  in  1854  on  the  state  of  Religion  in  the  Church;  in  1837 
on  Family  Prayer  (for  the  Worcestershire  Association) ;  and  in  1859 
Pastoral  Appeals  to  the  Churches  on  the  State  of  Religion. 

He  had  at  his  death  commenced  a  course  of  sermons  on  prayer, 
which  he  intended  to  publish  as  a  treatise ;  and  those  who  heard  the 
sermons  thought  the  book  would  have  been  highly  prized  by  the 
devout. 

In  1818  the  Author  published  a  defence  of  himself  and  several 
Congregationalist  ministers  in  his  neighbourhood  (Scales  of  Wolver- 
hampton, Cooper  and  Hudson  of  Westbromwich,  Hammond  of  Hands- 
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worth,  Berry  of  Birmingham,  Richards  of  Stourbridge,  and  Dawson 
of  Dudley,)  against  a  pamphlet  attacking  them  in  relation  to  a  suit 
in  Chancery  for  recovering  from  Unitarians  the  Old  Meeting- 
house in  John  Street  Wolverhampton.  There  is  no  reason  for  re- 
printing the  author's  tract  in  the  present  edition,  but  a  notice  of  it  is 
due  to  his  memory,  and  the  case  itself  is  not  without  interest,  and 
a  record  of  it  may  fitly  be  preserved  here. 

This  chapel,  with  a  good  house  for  the  minister,  was  built  in  1701, 
from  time  to  time  received  some  small  money  endowments  which 
produced  £800  stock,  and  in  1720  was  endowed  with  an  acre  of  land, 
which  in  1782  produced  £7  a  year. 

The  first  minister  was  a  Mr  Stutts,  and  no  doubt  can  be  raised  as 
to  his  being  a  trinitarian.  The  body  of  the  congregation  remained  such 
until  1782,  in  which  year  Mr  Jameson,  a  trinitarian,  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority  (of  subscribers  to  the  chapel  as  I  understand),  but  an 
anti-trinitarian  minority,  which  included  the  acting  trustees,  locked 
the  doors  of  the  house  and  chapel,  and  kept  him  from  taking  posses- 
sion. He  was  of  too  gentle  a  nature  to  assert  the  rights  of  himself 
and  of  the  congregation  by  an  appeal  to  the  law,  he  left  the  town 
and  his  tiinitarian  friends  withdrew  from  the  chapel. 

The  introduction  of  heterodoxy  into  a  pulpit  was  generally 
managed  much  more  quietly  by  an  Arian  minister  concealing  his 
doctrinal  views  and  preaching  mere  morality,  until  all  his  hearers 
who  cared  for  the  distinctive  truths  of  Christianity  had  died  or  re- 
tired, so  that  none  such  remained  to  prevent  the  next  choice  falling 
on  an  avowed  anti-trinitarian.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  was 
perhaps  Mr  Emlyn  of  Dublin;  but  the  general  fact  was  admitted  and 
jnstified  by  the  unitarian  party  in  the  cases  from  that  city  which  will 
shortly  be  adverted  to.  It  seems  this  process  had  been  put  in  oper- 
ation in  Wolverhampton  by  Mr  Cole,  but  it  failed  of  taking  full  effect. 

Swan-hill  chapel  at  Shrewsbury  recorded  a  similar  usurpation  by  a 
minority,  for  when  I  knew  it  it  bore  an  inscription  that  it  was  erected 
in  support  of  the  right  of  majorities  in  Protestant  Nonconformist  con- 
gregations to  choose  their  pastors.  The  choice  which  gave  occasion 
for  this  protest  was  that  of  a  successor  to  Mr  Job  Orton.  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  violence  was  used  in  the  Shropshire  case,  but  we  shall 
see  that  this  was  the  normal  condition  of  things  in  stouter  and  more 
dogged  Staffordshire. 

The^ministers  at  John  Street,  Wolverhampton,  after  Mr  Jameson 
withdrew  were  all  anti-triuitarians  till  in  1816  the  Rev.  John  Steward 
after,  being  such  for  several  years,  gave  notice  that  on  the  next  Lord's- 
day  he  should  state  a  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  opinions. 
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On  the  day  appointed  he  avowed  himself  a  trinitarian.  When  he 
had  ]eft  the  pulpit,  he  was  assailed  with  abuse  by  several  of  the 
attendants  of  the  chapel,  but  chiefly  by  Mr  Pearson,  the  leading 
trustee,  who  called  him  a  turncoat  and  a  liar.  There  attended  at  this 
service,  without  any  understanding  between  him  and  Mr  Stewad, 
Mr  Benjamin  Mander,  who  was  a  trustee  (indeed,  as  he  contended, 
the  only  legal  trustee)  of  the  chapel,  but  had  left  it  on  the  rejection 
of  Mr  Jameson,  and  he  interfered  to  stop  the  attack  on  Mr  Steward, 
and  a  personal  altercation  took  place  between  him  and  Mr  Pearson. 

Mr  Steward  shortly  afterwards  received  a  request  from  the 
trustees  and  congregation  to  resign  his  office  as  minister.  He  refused 
to  do  so  immediately,  but  intimated  his  intention  to  leave  as  soon 
as  he  had  obtained  another  situation.  His  stipend  was  then  withheld 
which  occasioned  his  contracting  debts;  and  his  opponents  instigated 
his  creditors  to  sue  him  for  them,  with  a  view  to  crushing  him  or 
driving  him  from  the  town. 

This  persecution  of  Mr  Steward  roused  Mr  Mander's  indignation, 
and  he  made  the  case  his  own,  and  Mr  Pearson  declared  he  would 
fight  the  matter  inch  by  inch  to  his  last  shilling.  They  were  both 
clear-headed  resolute  men,  determined  to  back  their  opinions,  and 
able  and  willing  to  sustain  the  expense  and  endure  the  annoyances 
of  the  most  keen  and  protracted  litigation,  and  what  perhaps  made 
the  contest  fiercer,  they  had  up  to  this  time  been  personal  friends. 
Each  conferred  with  the  chief  men  of  his  own  denomination  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  indeed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
both  parties  determined  that  the  fate  of  the  Old  Meeetinghouse  at 
Wolverhampton  sliould  decide  the  oft-mooted  point,  which  had  the 
better  right  to  the  chapels  built  by  the  English  Presbyterians  of  the 
time  of  the  Kevolution,  the  Independents  or  the  Unitarians.  The 
person  out  of  his  own  circle  whom  Mr  Mander  chiefly  conferred  with 
was  my  father,  and  he  inserted  in  the  first  number  of  the  Congi-ega- 
tional  Magazine  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Inde- 
pendent denomination  to  siipport  Mr  Mander. 

Mr  Pearson  began  by  following  the  plan  which  had  been  success- 
ful with  Mr  Jameson,  and  just  suited  the  temper  of  the  district,  he 
took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  locked  Mr  Steward  out,  changing 
the  locks  on  the  Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr  Mander  was  equally  prompt  to  right  himself.  He  did  not 
remonstrate,  but  just  before  service  time  the  next  morning,  he  broke 
open  the  doors  and  put  Mr  Steward  in  possession.  This  of  course 
gave  occasion  to  great  uproar  in  the  chapel,  but  Mr  Steward  and 
Mr  Mander  maintained  their  ground. 
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Mr  Pearson  getting  nothing  by  the  strong  hand  betook  himself  to 
the  law,  and  he  did  so  in  the  most  offensive  manner.  He  summoned 
Mr  Mander  and  his  workmen  before  a  magistrate  for  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  and  here  he  got  a  triumph,  (the  only  one  during  the  whole 
warfare),  for  he  had  Mr  Mander  and  his  men  bound  over  to  answer 
tlie  charge  of  riot  and  conspiracy,  at  the  sessions. 

The  magistrate  was  a  clergyman  connected  with  the  Collegiate 
Church,  and  Mr  Steward  offered  to  refer  the  whole  case  to  him,  but 
he  declined.  It  may  be  that  he  was  not  a  fit  man  for  the  task, 
but  the  offer,  which  Mr  Steward  pressed  on  his  opponents,  showed 
that  he  was  willing  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  the  contest.  Further,  on 
this  being  refused,  he  urged  a  reference  of  three  persons  on  a  side, 
naming  as  his  referees,  his  brother,  John  Mander,  Mr  Scott  an  Arian 
minister  of  Cradley,  and  Mr  Birt  a  Baptist  minister  of  Birmingham. 
I  have  no  doubt  my  father  suggested  Mr  Birt.  This  also  was 
refused. 

The  next  Lord's  day  Mr  Steward  preached,  but  Mr  Pearson 
and  others  of  his  party  walked  up  and  down  the  aisles  and  the 
stairs,  reading  and  talking,  slamming  doors,  and  in  other  ways 
disturbing  the  service.  In  the  afternoon  they  carried  their  disorderly 
conduct  even  into  the  Sunday  school,  and  prevented  the  children 
singing  a  hymn  before  being  dismissed,  as  had  been  their  custom. 

Mr  Steward  was  so  appalled  by  the  prospect  of  a  repetition  of  this 
conduct  that  he  then  offered  to  retire  at  a  month's  end  if  his 
stipend  was  paid  up,  and  if  the  proceedings  against  Mr  Mander 
were  withdrawn,  but  this  was  refused.  All  hope  of  compromise  was 
then  abandoned. 

Again  Mr  Mander  met  his  opponent  on  his  own  ground  ;  for 
Mr  Pearson's  conduct  on  the  two  Sundays  adverted  to  had  been  .so 
violent  and  disorderly,  that  he  was  open  to  the  vei-y  charge  that  he 
had  made  against  Mr  Mander.  Mr  Mander  could  not  be  expected 
to  waive  the  advantage  this  gave  him,  and  he  resolved  to  prefer  a 
cross  indictment  against  Mr  Pearson  at  the  same  sessions,  but  with- 
out the  useless  insult  of  previoush'-  taking  him  before  a  magistrate. 

The  sessions  came  :  both  parties  went  before  the  grand  jury ;  and 
the  indictment  against  Mr  Pearson  was  found  a  true  bill,  while  that 
against  Mr  Mander  was  thrown  out :  the  grand  jury  no  doubt  thinking 
that  Mr  Mander  was  justified  in  breaking  open  the  chapel. 

Mr  Mander  then  as  a  trustee  demanded  from  Mr  Pearson  the 
production  of  the  trust  deeds  of  the  chapel  and  its  endowments ;  and 
being  refused  a  sight  of  them,  he  filed  a  bill  and  information  in 
Chancery,  alleging  that  the  cliapel  was  built  for  trinitarian  worship. 
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and  stating  the  proceedings  against  Mr  Steward,  and  the  refusal  to 
produce  the  deeds. 

Mr  Pearson  not  only  defended  himself  against  this  suit,  but 
imitated  Mr  Mander's  tactics  by  a  cross  proceeding  in  Chancery. 
He  presented  a  petition  under  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  act,  to  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  (Mr  Mander's  bill  was  marked  for  the  Lord  Chancellor), 
praying  for  a  declaration  that  the  chapel  was  founded  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  unitarianism.  Bat  the  judge  was  Sir  William  Grant, 
who  saw  that  this  question  could  not  be  disposed  of  without  a 
regular  suit,  and  he  dismissed  the  petition.  This  was  a  very  clever 
attempt  on  Mr  Pearson's  part;  the  judge  would  be  anxious  to  stop  the 
scandal  of  the  litigation,  and  especially  of  the  indictments  and  breaches 
of  the  peace;  he  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  enter  into  matters 
of  dogmas  and  church  discipline,  and  he  might  well,  on  the  summary 
way  of  proceeding  upon  petition,  refuse  to  act  upon  an  ambiguous 
deed  against  nearly  forty  years' use  of  the  chapel,  and  to  support  a 
minister  against  all  his  congregation  in  a  renunciation  of  tlie 
principleslwhich  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Some  of 
these  reasons  did  influence  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  as  we  shall  see,  even 
in  a  very  clear  and  very  gross  case. 

Failing  here,  Mr  Pearson  went  back  to  the  criminal  law,  trusting, 
as  he  well  might,  to  get  his  bill  found  by  a  grand  jury  at  an  assize. 
He  took  his  measures  so  well  that  his  party  had  started  for  Staflbrd 
before  Mr  Mander  was  aware  of  his  intentions.  But  he  and  his 
solicitor,  Mr  Thompson,  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  necessary 
witnesses  were  mustered  and  despatched  to  Stafford  with  four  horses 
to  their  carriage,  and  though  they  had  only  one  stage  to  travel  they 
passed  the  other  party  on  the  road.  They  again  managed  to  get  their 
indictment  returned  a  true  bill,  while  Mr  Pearson  failed  with  his, 
and  a  second  time  found  himself,  and  not  Mr  Mander,  appearing 
as  a  traverser. 

After  this,  Mr  Pearson  offered  never  again  to  renew  the  war  in 
the  Criminal  Courts  on  his  part,  if  Mr  Mander  would  abandon  his 
indictments,  and  Mr  Mander  good  naturedly  agreed  to  those  terms. 

The  Courts  of  Common  Law  still  remained  for  Mr  Pearson  to  try 
his  fortune  in,  and  he  brought  an  action  for  four-fifths  of  the  legal 
estate  vested  in  the  trustees  ;  that  is  for  all  the  shares  in  it  except 
Mr  Mander's.  This  certainly  was  a  very  singular  proceeding,  as  Mr 
Mander's  fifth  share  would  have  prevented  the  other  trustees  from 
carrying  out  their  purposes.  This  ejectment  was  not  to  be  permitted 
while  a  suit  was  pending  in  Chancery  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  all 
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))arties  connected  with  the  matter;  and  on  Mr  Mander's  application, 
the  Chaocellor  issued  an  injunction  to  stop  it. 

It  was  on  the  arguments  used  by  the  counsel  for  the  relators  in 
this  motion  that  a  charge  against  my  father  and  the  other  ministers 
was  founded,  and  it  calls  for  a  full  statement  of  the  circumstances. 

The  trust  deed  of  1701  merely  provided  that  the  chapel  should  be 
used  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God;  and  if  that  use  of  it  should 
become  illegal,  that  the  chapel  should  be  converted  into  almshouses  for 
poor  persons  living  in  the  fear  and  attending  on  the  worship  of  God. 
The  conveyance  of  the  land  endowment  in  1720  contains  corres- 
ponding provisions,  but  refers  expressly  to  the  Tolei'ation  Act  of  1689, 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  chapel  deed,  though  it  must  have  been 
in  the  founders'  minds  when  they  provided  for  the  possibility  of  any 
worship  but  that  of  the  prayer-book  again  becoming  illegal.  The 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  Eevolution  did  not  so  soon  forget  their 
Magna  Charta,  though  we  of  this  generation  have  so  good-humour- 
edly  forgotten  the  hundred  years'  effort  it  cost  to  get  rid  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts.  The  Toleration  Act  however,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remind  many  readers,  was  disfigured  by  a  pi'ovision 
excepting  from  its  benefits  those  who  impugned  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  and  eight  years  afterwards,  while  King  William  still  lived, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  further  suppression  of  blasphemy,  which 
included  in  that  crime  denying  any  one  of  the  persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  be  God,  and  inflicted  severe  penalties  for  it,  even  death  on 
the  third  conviction.  The  excepting  clause  in  the  Toleration  Act 
and  the  Blasphemy  Act  were  not  ([  can  hardly  believe  it  as  I  write,) 
repealed  till  1813. 

The  counsel  for  the  relators  drew  the  Chancellor's  attention  to 
the  trusts;  and  his  lordship,  in  remarks  which  he  made  as  soon 
as  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  concluded  his  reply,  stated  the  arguments 
used  for  the  relators  in  the  following  words : 

"  It  is  insisted  that  this  was  originally  a  protestaut  institution  for 
the  celebration  of  Divine  worship  ;  and  though  thus  generally 
expressed,  yet  it  is  also  insisted  that  the  very  instrument  creating 
the  trust  bears  on  the  face  of  it  evidence  that  the  worship  intended 
to  be  celebrated  was  a  worship  consonant  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  For  say  they,  the  deed  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  the  legislature  at  some  future  period  making  it 
unlawful  to  celebrate  Divine  worship  in  the  mode  thereby  intended, 
which  renders  it  evident  that  the  mode  so  intended  was  not  at  that 
period  unlawful ;  whereas  the  doctrine  of  those  who  impugn  the 
Trinity  was  then   an  unlawful  doctrine,  being  expressly  excepted  out 
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of  the  provisions  of  the  Toleration  Act,  and  consequently  could  not 
be  in  the  contemplation  of  that  clause  in  the  deed." 

It  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  that  to  argue  as  to  a  founder's 
intentions,  from  expressions  in  a  deed  executed  by  him  referring  to 
a  persecuting  statute,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  defeating  his 
intentions  by  that  statute,  or  hypocritically  affecting  to  ascertain 
them  b}^  inferences  of  law  grounded  upon  it.  The  first  method  is 
fair  reasoning,  the  others  would  inflict  the  most  hateful  injustice, 
that  which  assumes  the  guise  of  law. 

Mr  Merivale  however  in  his  report  of  the  hearing  of  the  motion 
(it  is  in  his  third  volume)  represents  all  the  relators'  counsel  as 
insisting  that  as  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  chapel  unitarian 
opinions  were  illegal,  and  the  trust  was  simply  for  the  worship  and 
service  of  God,  it  was  an  irrefragable  conclusion  of  law  that  legal,  that 
is  triuitarian,  doctrines  were  intended  by  the  founders ;  and  that  even 
if  their  purpose  was  to  support  unitai'ianism,  as  a  decree  could  not 
have  been  made  for  the  performance  of  such  a  trust  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation,  so  it  could  not  be  made  in  that  suit.  On  the  other  hand 
he  does  not  make  the  counsel  argue  from  the  expressions  of  the 
deed  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  he  severs  Mr 
Shadvvell  from  the  other  counsel,  as  maintaining  the  illegalitj'' 
of  unitarian  opinions  at  common  law. 

Lord  Eldon  disclaimed  all  feelings  as  to  unitarian  dogmas  (he  had 
no  doubt  often  conversed  on  the  topic  with  his  brother  Lord  Stowell), 
but  plainly  intimated  his  opinion  that  to  disseminate  such  doctrines 
was  an  offence  at  Common  Law,  and  that  he  had  therefore  no  power 
to  make  a  decree  for  supporting  them.  He  did  not  however  under- 
stand Sir  Samuel  Romilly  as  urging  the  reasons  which  Mr  Merivale 
puts  into  his  mouth,  but  recapitulated  the  arguments  for  the  relators 
in  tlie  words  already  quoted;  and,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  not 
his  lordship's  way  to  represent  a  view  of  a  matter  which  he  himself 
had  been  the  first  to  suggest  as  having  been  advanced  by  the  counsel 
pleading  before  him. 

Mr  Merivale  contested  Lord  Eldon's  notion  as  to  the  illegalitj' 
at  common  law  of  unitarian  opinions  in  a  series  of  notes,  which 
do  his  memory  great  honour,  especially  when  it  is  recollected  they 
opposed  his  lordship  in  tiie  height  of  his  sway  over  the  law  and  those 
practising  it,  (which  was  such  as  England  can  never  see  again,) 
but  he  makes  no  distinction  between  simply  holding  opinions  and 
teaching  them;  while,  though  it  is  persecution  to  meddle  with 
either,  an  inquisition  into  concealed  opinions  (as  by  tendering  an 
oath)  is  certainly  far  wonm  than  prohibiting  the  disseniination  of  sucii 

Vol.  17  " 
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opinions.  Mr  Merivale  also  treats  preaching  as  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  devotional  parts  of  worship,  while  clearly  the  promulgation  or 
enforcement  of  opinions  by  preaching  is  to  be  judged  very  differently 
from  mere  prayers.  Although,  as  Lord  Jefferys  said,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  preaching  in  prayers,  yet,  as  Dr.  Lushington  lately  held,  even 
in  printed  prayers,  at  any  rate  in  those  the  use  of  which  is  compulsory 
by  Act  of  L'arliament,  great  latitude  is  to  be  allowed,  and  conclusions 
as  to  the  doctrines  held  by  the  composers  or  intended  to  be  inculcated 
by  them  are  not  to  be  rigoi-ously  drawn. 

This  notion  of  Lord  Eklon  was  exploded  by  the  common  law 
judges,  when,  in  their  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  tliem  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Shore  v.  Wilson,  the}''  asserted  the  common  law 
right  of  teaching  as  well  as  holding  any  opinions  however  opposed 
to  Christianity,  so  that  it  be  done  in  good  faith  and  with  decency. 

There  was  one  person  who  heard  of  the  Wolverhampton  case 
with  unbounded  indignation,  for  he  held  the  right  of  a  congregation 
to  change  their  opinions,  and  yet  retain  a  chnpel  contrary  to  the 
founder's  intentions,  and  to  the  explicit  provisions  of  the  trust  deed. 
This  was  the  Rev.  James  Robertson  of  Stretton-underFosse,  a 
Warwickshire  village  possessing  a  well-endowed  and  well-attended 
Congregational  chapel,  of  which  he  was  the  justly-i-espccted  minister. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
divinity,  and  of  considerable  power  of  mind,  though  bis  authorship 
had  been,  I  believe,  confined  to  the  pages  of  the  "  Eclectic 
Review."  To  that  he  contributed  largely,  and  during  many  years 
of  its  strongest  time  all  articles  showing  great  scholarship  may  be 
attributed  to  him.  But  notwithstanding  his  ability  and  acquire- 
ments, he  will  be  scarcely  known  to  posterity  except  as  the 
minister  at  whose  ordination  Mr  Hall  preached  his  sermon  on  the 
Christian  Ministry.  As  to  this  discourse  and  Mr  Toller's  on  the 
same  occasion  see  Vol.  VIIL  p.  130.  Mr  Robertson  had  the  failings 
generally  found  in  recluse  students.  He  judged  men  and  things  by 
his  own  notions,  which  difi'cred  very  widely  from  those  formed  by  the 
men  who  do  the  real  work  of  life  ;  and  he  brooded  over  his  own  feelings 
and  opinions  until  eventually  they  overwrought  his  brain,  and  his 
intellect  gave  way. 

Mr  Robertson  answered  in  the  Congregational  Magazine  the 
statement  mentioned  above  at  p.  197.  This  produced  a  reply  in  the 
same  periodical  prepared  by  my  father,  and  signed  by  him  and  the 
ministers  acting  with  him.  Mr  Robertson  rejoined  in  a  second  letter 
to  the  editors,  but  they  refused  to  insert  it  as  merely  a  recapitu- 
lation   of  the    topics    contained    in    his   first.      Mr    Robertson   then 
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expanded  his  letter  into  a  pamphlet,  and  my  father  met  it  b}'  another 
pamphlet,  with  a  preliminary  statenjent  signed  by  the  ministers. 
Mr  Charles  Mander,  Mr  Benjamin  Mander's  son,  added  a  statement 
of  the  case,  which  has  furnished  me  with  the  facts  antecedent  to  the 
Chancer}'  suit.  The  charges  made  by  Mr  Robertson  against  the 
ministers  who  promoted  the  Chancery  proeedings  and  signed  the 
statements  printed  in  the  roagazine  were,  that  they  rested  their 
case  on  the  ground  that  unitarianisni  was  illegal  at  Common  Law 
and  that  they  were  guilty  of  misrepresentation  and  concealment  of 
the  facts. 

My  father  answered  that  the  Chancellor's  order  was  not  founded 
upon  any  notion  of  the  illegality  of  anti-trinitai-ian  opinions,  but 
upon  what  he  took  to  be  and  was  the  fact,  that  the  chapel  was 
intended  by  its  founders  for  trinitarian  worship.  If  he  had  had  before 
liim  the  report  alread}'  quoted  of  what  his  lordship  said  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  argument,  he  might  have  defended  the  relators'  counsel 
against  Mr  Merivale's  report ;  but  not  knowing  that,  he  contented 
himself  with  saying  that  the  relators  were  not  liable  for  what  their 
counsel  said  unless  it  was  prescribed  by  their  instructions,  and  he 
asserted  that  the  solicitor  employed  had  not  suggested  to  the  counsel 
any  of  the  arguments  complained  of.  He  also  appealed  to  the 
public  whether  the  fact  of  the  relators  having  for  their  solicitor 
Mr  John  Wilks,  who  was  so  well  known  by  his  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty,  was  not  a 
proof  that  they  had  intended  that  no  unworthy  argument  should 
be  used  in  support  of  their  case. 

Even  according  to  Mr  Merivale's  report,  Mr  Shadwell  alone  of  the 
relators'  counsel  contended  that  uuitariauism  was  proscribed  by  the 
Common  Law,  so  that  position  was  not  the  foundation  of  the  relators' 
claim.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Mr  Robertson  could  so  far  have 
misunderstood  the  matter. 

As  to  the  charges  of  falsehood  and  deception  made  by  Mr  Robert- 
son, it  was  shown  that  they  wei-e  supported  merely  by  his  assertions. 
This  imputation  of  an  infringement  of  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  was  deeply  felt  and  warmly  repelled  by  my  father,  for  be 
always  stood  up  for  the  right  of  free  opinion  to  its  fullest  extent, 
unless  the  enforcement  of  fines  for  breach  of  the  Lord's-day  may  be 
considered  to  be  persecution.  This  he  justified  on  the  ground  of 
protection  to  the  persons  keeping  holy  that  day,  the  benefit  of  its 
observance  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men,  apart  from  religious 
considerations,  and  the  danger  that  weekly  wages  would  be  the  same 
whether  the  week  of  labour  consisted  of  seveu  or  si.x.  da^'s.     At  a 
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meeting  of  ministers  of  religion  of  all  denominations  to  consider' 
the  propriety  of  petitioning  parliament  to  put  down  socialism,  he 
refused  to  concur  in  any  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  the  support 
of  religion.  Even  such  an  opinion  could  not  be  avowed  witlioi;t 
great  risk  of  misrepresentation  ;  but  he  went  further,  for  he  added 
that  the  persons  who  would  put  down  socialism  with  his  help 
would  in  the  end,  if  they  could,  induce  parliament  to  put  down  his 
opinions  also.  He  was  always  for  the  removal  of  all  disabilities 
from  the  papists,  not  on  the  ground  they  deserved  it,  but  that  it  was 
inconsistent  and  inexpedient  fur  Englishmen  to  refuse  it  them  ;  for 
he  did  not  consider  the  papacy  anything  but  a  scheme  for  temporal 
dominion  disguised  under  a  pretence  of  religion. 

He  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  suit,  but  its  after  history 
should  be  given  here  to  justify  its  promoters ;  and  as  the  cost 
and  labour  of  it  were  expended  to  try  the  question  with  a  view  to 
other  chapels  similarly  circumstanced,  some  remarks  may  be  per- 
mitted on  the  statute  which  perpetuated  the  perversion  of  trinitarian 
endowments  as  soon  as  the  courts  of  justice  admitted  the  existence 
of  the  wrong  and  began  to  compel  restitution. 

Lord  Eldon's  order  granting  the  injunction  also  (according  to 
his  admirable  practice  of  disposing  of  a  suit  if  possible  at  an  early 
stage)  had  directed  inquiries  which  would  have  quickly  and  cheaply 
ascertained  the  facts,  and  then  all  questions  might  have  been  easily 
decided  ;  but  strange  to  say,  that  order  was  never  drawn  up. 

In  1819  Mr  Benjamin  Mander  died,  but  his  son,  Sir  Charles 
Mander,  took  up  the  suit  with  as  much  spirit  as  his  father ;  and  in 
1822  a  decree  was  made,  directing  the  same  inquiries  as  the  order 
of  1817 ;  but  this  decree  also  was  not  drawn  up.  This  evidenced  a 
very  strange  state  of  things  as  the  Attorney-General  appeared  by  his 
solicitor.  But  it  may  be  noticed  that  up  to  the  decree  all  had  been 
done  by  the  equity  draftsman  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  had  to  refer 
onl}'  to  deeds  and  acts  of  parliament,  but  after  the  decree  it  became 
necessary  to  find  legal  evidence  of  the  history  of  the  Wolverhampton 
chapel  and  of  the  opinions  and  usages  of  the  English  Presbyterians  ; 
subjects  which  it  was  difficult  to  bring  before  the  court  consistentlj' 
with  its  usual  rules  and  method  of  procedure.  Indeed  the  Judges 
doubted  whether  much  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Hewley 
charities  had  not  been  improperly  received.  No  wonder  the  solicitor 
in  the  Wolverhampton  case  shrunk  from  his  task  until  the  relators 
in  the  greater  suit  had  showed  him  the  method  of  proceeding. 

But  if  Mr  Charles  Mander  could  not  himself  take  in  hand  the  suit, 
he  could  the  chapel.     Mr  Steward  had  remained  there,  but  Avithout 
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receiving  those^pirts  of  his  stipend  which  should  have  been  furth- 
coming from  the  endowments,  and  the  chapel  was  becoming  ruinous. 
Mr  Mauder  paid  Mr  Steward,  in  purchase  of  the  arrears,  a  sum 
which  contented  him,  and  he  left  Wolverhampton.  He  then,  at 
considerable  expense,  repaired  the  chapel,  re-opened  it  for  worsliip 
by  a  Baptist  congregation  whose  opinions  he  shared,  and  provided 
ministers  to  conduct  the  worship. 

Mr  Pearson  and  his  friends  had  previously  built  a  chapel  for 
themselves,  no  doubt  carefully  providing  by  the  trust  deed  that 
the  congregation  might  at  any  time  adopt  any  opinions  which  they 
pleased. 

When  the  Yorkshire  case  had  afforded  Mr  Mander  information 
and  encouragement,  it  was  discovered  that  he  could  not  attain  all 
he  wanted  under  the  information  of  1817,  and  therefore  a  supple- 
mental information  was  filed  in  1832  at  great  risk  of  the  costs  of 
the  former  one.  Under  this  evidence  was  given  as  to  the  general 
history  and  tenets  of  the  English  Presb^'terians ;  and  there  was 
produced  a  sermon  of  Mr  Cole,  who  was  the  last  minister  at  the 
chapel  before  the  choice  of  Mr  Jameson,  but  this,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Vice-Chancel  lor,  and  others  who  read  it,  left  it 
very  doubtful  whether  Mr  Cole  was  not  an  Arian. 

In  1835  the  suit  was  heard,  and  singularly  before  Mr  Shadwell 
(then  Sir  Launcelot)  who  had  urged  before  Lord  Eldon  that  the 
Common  Law  forbade  the  dissemination  (he  did  not  the  saj^  holding) 
of  Unitarian  doctrines,  and  maintained  the  same  notion  in  his 
judgment  (the  report  will  be  found  7  Simons  290),  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  a  decree  was  made  in  favour  of  the  relators. 
True  to  his  promise  Mr  Pearson  appealed  from  it,  and  the  appeal 
stood  over  to  await  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Shore 
V.  Wilson;  so  it  was  November  1842  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1847  the  Vice-Chancellor  made  his  decree  on  further  direc- 
tions and  exceptions  to  the  Master's  report :  from  this  again  there 
was  an  appeal  by  the  executors  of  Pearson  and  Baker,  two  of  the 
trustees,  who  by  this  time  were  dead,  having  left  executors  as  deter- 
mined as  themselves.  At  the  hearing  in  July  1847,  Lord  Chancellor 
Cottenham  directed  further  inquiries,  and  it  was  brought  before 
him  again,  but  in  the  following  year  he  dismissed  the  appeal.  On 
the  case  coming  on  for  further  consideration,  the  chapel  and  all 
the  endowments  were  ordered  to  be  sold  and  converted  into  money 
for  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  relators  and  Mr  Steward,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  congregation  was  willing  to  advance   such  part  of 
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the  costs  as  the  endowments  did  not  suffice  to  discharge,  the  chapel 
was  ordered  to  be  mortgaged  instead  of  being  sold.  But  now  a  suit 
for  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  is  pending,  under  which  however  no 
doubt  the  mortgagee  will  buy  the  chapel  for  the  congregation. 

The  chief  importance  however  of  the  Wolverhampton  case  was 
that  it  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  intentions  of  founders  should 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Court  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained, 
not  only  from  their  express  directions  or  declarations,  but  inferentially 
from  their  opinions  ;  and  the  chief  purpose  of  the  relators  and  the 
friends  whom  they  consulted  was  effected  by  their  obtaining  Lord 
Eldon's  judgment  which  encouraged  the  proceedings  in  the  Attornej'- 
General  v.  Shore,  7  Simons  290  (in  the  House  of  Lords,  Shore 
V.  Wilson,  9  Clark  and  Finelly  355)  for  recovery  of  the  Hewley 
estates ;  and  the  Attorney-General  v.  Drummond,  1  Drury  and 
AVarren  353,  and  the  Attorne3^-General  v.  Hutton,  1  Drury  480,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Chapels  in  Strand  Street  and  Eustace  Street 
Dublin. 

In  both  of  the  English  cases  the  relators  were  Independents  : 
in  the  one  the  chapel  was  regained,  but  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
Baptists,  and  in  the  other  the  Independents  shared  the  benefit  of  the 
endowments  with  Baptists,  and  the  two  bodies  into  which  the  English 
Presbyterians  are  divided  as  conformists  and  nonconformists  to  the 
Scotch  Kirk.  In  the  chapel  case  the  suit  was  commenced  in  indigna- 
tion at  the  persecution  of  Mr  Steward;  in  the  other  the  relators  were 
driven  to  take  the  proceedings  by  taunts  thrown  out  at  a  public 
dinner  in  Manchester. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  then  instituted  a  suit  for  the 
recovery  of  Strand  Street  chapel,  Dublin,  and  succeeded ;  and 
followed  it  up  by  similar  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  Eustace 
Street  chapel.  Both  cases  came  before  Lord  Chancellor  Sugden,  who 
had  been  leading  counsel  for  the  relators  in  the  Attorney-General 
V.  Shore,  and  whom  I  heard  say  that  a  statement  of  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell,  that  the  defendants  in  that  case  were  the  very  men  whom 
Lady  Hewley  would  have  selected  as  her  trustees,  was  enough  to 
make  her  burst  her  cerements  and  appear  before  the  Court  to 
disavow  all  connection  with  them.  He  gave  judgment  for  the  rela- 
tors in  the  first  case  without  any  faltering,  but  without  the  feeling 
which  one  would  have  expected  would  have  been  produced  in  au 
English  judge  by  such  a  perversion  of  a  religious  endowment. 
In  the  second  case  there  were  several  endowments  for  the  support 
of  worship  in  the  chapel  and  for  schools,  some  of  which  were  given 
when  the  congregation  had  become  Arian.     Sir   Edward    indicated 
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liis  opinion  on  this  as  clearly  as  on  the  other  case,  but  deferred  his 
final  judgment  until  he  had  procured  an  act  of  parliament  to  enable 
him  to  dismiss  the  information  on  giving  the  relators  and  the 
Attorney -General  their  costs  out  of  the  Charity  estate.  It  is 
understood  that  he  felt  a  very  strong  aversion  to  give  the  Arian 
endowments  to  Trinitarians,  and  even  to  restore  the  chapel  to 
them  after  their  being  out  of  possession  of  it  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years. 

The  act  provides  that  if  the  trust  deed  of  a  chapel  neither 
expressly  nor  by  reference  defines  the  doctrines  for  the  support 
of  which  it  is  fijunded,  the  fact  that  certain  religious  doctrines  or 
opinions  have  been  taught  or  observed  in  it  without  intermission 
for  twenty-five  years  preceding  a  suit  instituted  to  determine  the 
denomination  to  which  it  belongs,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
doctrines  may  be  legally  taught  there.  The  first  remark  to  be 
made  is  that  the  act  sets  aside  for  ever  what  is  represented  by  the 
anti-trinitarians  as  their  fundamental  tenet,  that  a  congregation 
changing  their  opinions  have  the  right  to  take  with  them  their 
chapel  to  any  denomination  they  may  join.  In  all  the  cases 
the  English  Presbyterians  were  represented  as  sitting  so  loose  to 
their  opinions  that  the  only  tenet  they  cared  for  was  that  the 
chapels  which  they  built  might  remain  free  to  be  devoted  to  the 
support  of  any  doctrines  which  their  successcn-s  might  adopt.  Neither 
Sir  Edward  Sugden  nor  Lord  Lyndhurst  could  find  any  proof  of  this, 
or  understand  how  any  man  who  was  so  indiff"erent  as  to  the  opinions 
which  he  professed  would  build  a  chapel.  But  though  they  thus 
acknowledged  the  iniportance  which  the  English  Presbyterians 
attached  to  their  doctrines,  they  acknowledged  it  only  to  perpetuate 
the  desecration  of  their  endowments.  The  unitarians  failed  to 
establish  their  whimsical  tenet,  but  kept  the  chapels.  After  any 
doctrines  have  for  twenty-five  consecutive  years  been  taught  without 
intermission  in  any  chapel  to  which  the  act  relates,  it  is  secured  to 
those  opinions  until  for  as  many  years  other  doctrines  shall  have  been 
uninterruptedly  taught  there,  except  that  the  founders'  opinions  may 
at  any  time  be  reverted  to  by  the  congregation. 

But  to  determine  what  doctrines  have  been  taught  in  unitarian 
pulpits  for  any  twenty-five  years  is  to  bind  the  fleeting  Proteus.  In 
the  Wolverhampton  case  the  five  defendants  admitted  that  they  all 
held  different  opinions  except  the  one  tenet  of  the  right  of  a  congre- 
gation to  devote  their  chapel  to  any  opinions  they  pleased.  In  the 
Attorney-General  v.  Shore  the  defendants  at  first  refused  to  say  what 
unitarian  doctrines  were,  and  when  they  answered  the  interrogatory 
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Mr  VVellbeloved  said  few  persons  agreed  iu  the  definition  of  tlie 
term  unitarian,  and  he  gave  as  his  creed  a  cento  of  qimtations  from 
tlie  New  Testament,  and  stated  that  he  did  not  preacli  the  doctrines 
of  any  sect;  and  all  the  other  unitarians  among  the  defendants 
agreed  with  Mr  Wellbeloved's  explanation,  if  explanation  his 
statement  may  be  called.  The  defendants  in  the  Attorney-General 
V.  Druramond  said  their  only  fundamental  principle  was  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Scriptures  alone  as  a  rule  of  faith.  The  defendants 
in  the  Attorney-General  v.  Button,  added  to  this  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  free  inquiry  in  all  matters 
of  scriptural  interpretation.  I  remember  a  controversy  for  several 
numbers  in  a  Unitarian  Magazine,  whether  a  mere  Deist  could 
consistently  (with  reference  to  his  own  opinions  and  also  to  those 
of  his  congregation)  be  a  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation.  On 
the  other  hand  the  present  generation  has  seen  pulpits  now  unitarian 
occupied  by  such  Arians  as  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter, 
and,  to  come  to  this  neighbourhood,  Mr  Scott  of  Cradley,  already 
mentioned,  who  I  recollect  much  wished  my  father  to  preach  for 
him,  and  I  think  my  father  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  so, 
but  no  occasion  presented  itself,  and  Mr  Carpenter  of  Stourbridge 
who  recommended  his  congregation,  if  after  his  decease  they  should 
hear  in  his  pulpit  doctrines  contrary  to  those  which  he  had  preached, 
to  go  over  the  way  to  the  Independent  chapel.  But  the  most 
pregnant  fact  is  that  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Eustace  Street 
chapel  stated  himself  to  be  an  Arian.  Few  anti-trinitarians,  whether 
ministers  or  laity,  believe  exactly  alike,  and  the  opinions  of  most 
of  them  undergo  modifications  even  in  their  mature  years.  Yet  the 
act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  in  the  case  of  every  chapel  to 
which  it  applies,  set  aside  the  founders'  intentions,  certain  though 
not  expressed,  and  not  expressed  because  so  certain,  and  intro- 
duced a  rule,  not  only  contrary  to  every  principle  of  equity,  but 
aggi'avating  tenfold  the  evil  it  was  proposed  to  reiuedy.  A  suit  to 
ascertain  the  beneficial  ownership  of  any  chapel  under  the  new  law, 
would  for  contradictory  evidence,  disputed  meanings,  and  doubtful 
inferences  of  law  and  fact,  all  with  reference  to  most  abstruse 
doctrines,  be  such  a  suit  as  never  before  distracted  a  Chancellor. 
Each  doctrine  must  be  dealt  with  separately,  and  the  founders' 
opinions  would  still  be  those  to  be  preached  in  every  particular  iu 
which  they  were  not  superseded.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  no 
statute  of  modern  times  rivals  this  in  absurdity.  It  has  also  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  enactment  as  to  property  which  stayed 
suits  already  commenced. 
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The  arguments  used  in  support  of  the  Bill,  were  founded  on  the 
long  possession  of  the  Anti-trinitarians,  the  expediency  of  restricting 
the  term  for  the  institution  of  suits  in  such  cases,  the  scandal  and 
expense  attending  them,  and  the  improvements  or  additions  made 
by  Unitarians  to  Trinitarian  foundations. 

It  was  not  denied  that  in  every  other  case  the  law  remedied  the 
abuse  of  a  charity,  however  long  a  time  it  had  been  in  operation, 
and  in  fact  the  correctness  of  that  principle  was  admitted  by  con- 
fining the  bill  to  cases  in  which  the  trust  deed  was  altogether  silent 
as  to  the  doctrines  intended  to  be  taught,  for  which  there  was  no 
reason  if  a  statute  of  limitation  for  such  suits  was  right.  The  period 
of  limitation  adopted  twenty-five  years  only,  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  that  which  protected  the  property  of  the  Establishment,  viz., 
three  incumbencies  with  the  addition  of  as  manj'  years  as  thtJir  united 
duration  falls  short  of  sixt}'. 

Heterodox  endowments  might  easily  have  been  detached  from  an 
orthodox  foundation,  as  Lord  Eldon  evidently  intended  to  do  in  the 
Wolverhampton  case,  if  any  such  had  been  proved  to  exist ;  but 
even  to  allow  them  to  follow  the  foundation  to  which  they  had  been 
attached  during  its  perversion,  would  certainly  have  been  a  less 
spoliation  than  on  their  account  to  sacrifice  that  foundation.  The 
generality  of  such  additional  endowments  came  from  Arians.  Few 
instances  of  Unitarian  benefactions  of  the  kind  are  generally  known, 
owing  no  doubt  to  a  consciousness  of  want  of  title  to  the  primary 
foundation.  The  Arians  were  much  nearer  to  the  Trinitarians  than 
humanitarians,  differing  from  them  more  in  phraseology  than  in 
substance,  and  Arian  congregations  no  longer  existing,  Trinitarians 
are  entitled  to  their  foundations.  The  Unitarians  claim  as  on  their 
side  all  who  ever  diverged  from  strict  orthodoxy ;  but  the  line  is 
much  more  safely  drawn  by  the  assertion  or  denial  that  our  Lord 
had  only  a  human  nature.  This  test  v/ould  not  tell  in  the  Unitarian 
favour  until  the  present  century,  when  Dr.  Priestley's  influence  was 
seen  in  the  ministers  who  left  college  after  his  controversial  writings 
had  appeared. 

Comparatively  few  chapels  were  rebuilt  by  Unitarians  living  in 
18-44;  and  where  this  had  been  the  case,  it  was  a  matter  not  of 
necessity,  but  of  taste,  and  not  altogether  uncombined  with  an  uneasy 
sense  that  the  stone  cried  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out 
of  the  timber  answered  it  in  testimony  to  the  doctrine,  for  the  spread 
of  which  they  were  laid  or  reared.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  if  any  old  chapel  had  been  rebuilt  by  Unitarians  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  ludepeudeuts  would  have  left  its  occupants 
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in  undisturbed  possession  of  it.  The  imputation  of  an  intention  to 
tlie  contrary  was  made  only  by  those  wliose  own  consciences 
accused  them  of  equal  robbery.  If  the  act  had  been  confined  to  such 
cases,  all  Independents  would  have  been  glad  to  see  it  pass. 

The  scandal  and  expense  of  litigation  to  determine  the  right  to 
these  chapels  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  issue  of  a  Connuission 
authorised  to  call  for  deeds  and  documents  relating  to  every  chapel, 
and  to  examine  witnesses  as  to  all  matters  connected  with  it.  All 
other  foundations  for  the  public  good  which  admitted  of  mismanage- 
ment have  by  this  time  had  the  benefit  of  such  Commissions,  except 
the  chapels  of  nonconformists,  which  are  the  most  sacred  of  all  pro- 
perties vested  in  trustees,  and  the  poorest.  Such  an  inquiry  would 
have  been  hailed  by  all  honest  men  among  them ;  it  would  recall 
founders^  intentions,  and  give  information  as  to  congregations'  rights, 
preserve  endowments,  and  create  a  perfect  record  of  trust  deeds. 
Without  such  an  enquiry,  the  act  ought  never  to  have  been  passed;  for 
except  the  four  cases  alluded  to,  the  legislature  had  only  assertions 
to  guide  them.  When  the  facts  as  to  each  chapel  had  been  thus  ascer- 
tained, inexpensive  proceedings  by  petition  in  a  few  cases  might  with 
parties  that  meant  fairly  have  obtained  decisions  by  which  all 
questions  would  have  been  settled.  All  endowments  by  Unitarians 
might  have  been  secured  to  their  co-religionists,  and  all  monies 
necessarily  expended  by  them  in  rebuilding  chapels  might  have 
been  ascertained  and  provided  for.  Only  congregations  so  circum- 
stanced would  have  preferred  claims  upon  our  sympathy  and  sense 
of  justice.  But  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  trust  deeds 
or  other  documents  founding  a  chapel  or  endowment  are  as  vague  in 
their  provisions  as  those  I  have  referred  to,  particularly  those  relating 
to  schools,  in  which  some  catechism  was  generally  prescribed.  It 
is  no  breach  of  charity  to  suppose  that  chapels  and  endowments 
are  withheld  in  spite  of  their  being  most  clearly  devoted  to  the 
spread  of  trinitarian  doctrines,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  Dr.  Daniel 
AVilliaras's  estates  are  retained  by  Unitarian  trustees  notwithstanding 
that  his  works  testifying  to  his  trinitarianism  are  referred  to  in  the 
will  by  which  the  estates  are  devised.  It  is  admitted  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  funds  are  bestowed  on  Trinitarians,  but  the  trust 
cannot  be  performed  with  efficiency  or  satisfaction  to  the  objects 
intended  bj'  the  founder  by  men  of  alien  opinions.  At  Kenilworth  the 
possession  of  a  chapel  and  schoolhouse  was  retained  by  Unitarians, 
though  the  Assembly's  Catechism  was  directed  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  The  defendants  were  asked,  AVill  you  teach  that  catechism  ? 
and  the  answer  returned  was  very  instructive  :  "  We  will  teach  out  of 
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it."  Kenilworth  was  nevertheless  the  town  selected  for  the  erection 
of  a  chapel  in  commemoration  of  the  passing  of  Lord  Lyndhnrst's  act. 
It  was  proposed  to  except  from  the  operation  of  the  act  all  chapels 
the  founders  or  first  occupants  of  which  had  made  a  formal  declara- 
tion in  writing  of  their  principles,  but  this  was  resisted  as  destroying 
the  benefit  of  the  measure. 

It  was  however  not  to  be  expected  that  such  considerations  as 
these  would  weigh  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  Chancellor :  they 
would  naturally  again  discountenance  the  rigid  notions  of  the  time  of 
King  William,  especiallj''  when  the  persons  supporting  them  were  the 
Orange  Presbyterians  of  Ireland.  Tiiey  sympathised  with  the  changing 
and  indefinite  notions  of  the  men  in  possession,  and  were  pleased 
to  be  the  authors  of  a  measure  so  well  suited  to  the  temper 
of  both  houses,  which  were  sure  to  show  no  partiality  for  the 
Calvinism  of  the  seventeenth  centnr}'.  It  must  be  stated  that  they 
were  supported  by  Lords  Gottenham,  Campbell,  and  Brougham,  who 
decided  Shore  v.  Wilson :  few  however  will  contrast  the  proceedings 
in  the  courts  with  the  debates  in  parliament  without  wonder  that 
judges  who  had  expounded  and  enforced  such  principles  could  have 
ever  by  any  considerations  been  induced  as  legislators  to  nullify  and 
discredit  them. 

In  New  England  the  old  Congregational  chapels  are  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  Unitarians  (Congregationalism  was  formerly  established 
there),  but  it  is  well  understood  that  no  suit  would  avail  to  recover 
them,  as  the  majority  of  the  judges  are  unitarian.  In  England  justice 
was  done  by  the  courts,  but  the  legislature  itself  superseded  their 
decisions,  and  the  principles  on  which  thej''  were  founded.  This  is 
the  safer  state  of  things,  but  many  may  think  it  productive  of  greater 
heart-burning. 

1  cannot  help  mentioning  in  this  connection  that  I  heard  Lord 
Brougham,  on  occasion  of  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  course  of  the 
Attorney-General  v.  Shore,  (I  think  it  was  on  exceptions  to  the 
answers,)  interrupt  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  the  defendants'  counsel, 
with  an  eulogy  on  Mr  Wellbeloved.  one  of  them,  ending  with  the 
statement  that  he  was  a  man  of  such  learning  and  ability  that  in  an 
argument  upon  some  points  of  unitarianism  with  cliosen  champions 
of  the  clergy  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  "  though  you  and  I, 
Sir  Charles,  of  course,  know  he  was  wrong." 

All  evangelical  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom  used  their  in- 
fluence against  the  bill,  including  that  party  injthe  Establishment 
and  the  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Metiiodists,  who  could  not  be  in 
any   way  injured   by  it.      The  real  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and 
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Ireland  also  gave  their  powerful  aid;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  all-powerful  in  that  Parliament ;  though  elected  to 
support  the  Corn  Laws  they  helped  him  to  repeal  them.  The 
whig  magnates  listened  to  tales  of  hardship  which  the  Unitarians 
told  them,  while  they  sympathize  with  other  bodies  of  dissenters 
only  at  elections,  when  place  or  power  are  at  stake.  The  passing 
of  the  Act  would  seem  to  favour  the  assertion  of  the  Unitarians, 
that  their  opinions,  though  concealed,  are  widely  diffused  among  the 
men  who  govern  the  country. 

The  chief  speakers  in  support  of  the  bill  were  Lords  Lyndhurst, 
Brougham,  and  Cottenham ;  Sir  William  FoUett,  Mr  Macaulay,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Mr  Shell,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel :  and  its  chief  opposers, 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Exeter  (the  latter  entered  a  protest),  Sir 
Robert  Harry  Inglis,  Mr  Plumptree,  Mr  Fox  Maule,  and  Mr  Shaw 
the  recorder  of  Dublin.  According  to  Hansard,  there  was  not  a 
division  of  importance  in  the  Lords  :  according  to  the  Congregational 
Magaziiie,  there  was  a  division  shewing  a  minority  of  54.  In  the 
Commons  there  was  on  the  division  a  minority  of  1 17,  by  far  the  major 
part  of  them  being  tories.  The  Romanists  all  voted  in  the  majority, 
though  a  friend  of  the  establishment  seemed  to  think  the  bill  would 
better  secure  tithes  and  glebes  to  their  present  possessors. 

Lord  Truro,  then  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  at  one  time  undertook  to 
oppose  the  Bill  in  the  Commons  on  being  furnished  with  the  facts 
and  arguments,  but  afterwards  said  he  found  he  could  not  separate 
himself  from  his  friends,  and  must  support  it. 

By  the  act  LTnitarians  are  confirmed  as  successors,  in  London,  at 
Great  Carter  Lane  to  Matthew  Silvester  and  Richard  Baxter,  at  the 
Old  Jewry  to  John  Shower,  in  Monkwell  Street  to  Thomas  Dooiittle 
(see  Vol.  viii.  p.  99)  and  Thomas  Vincent,  in  Princes  Street  West- 
minster to  Vincent  Alsop,  Edmund  Calaray,  and  Obadiah  Hughes,  at 
Salter's  Hall  to  Nathaniel  Taylor  and  William  Tong,  at  St  Thomas's 
Southwark  to  Nathaniel  Vincent ;  at  Chester  to  Matthew  Henry ;  at 
Shrewsbury,  to  John  Bryan  and  Francis  Tallents ;  at  Manchester 
to  Henry  Newconibe  ;  at  York  to  Dr.  Colton ;  at  Birmingham  to 
William  Turton  ;  and  to  men  almost  as  eminent  in  other  places. 

In  many  districts  the  chapels  thus  given  to  the  Unitarians  are  the 
only  ones  they  have  there,  and  they  exhibit  a  melancholy  contrast  to 
the  glory  they  had  in  former  times;  then  they  equally  stood  alone, 
but  it  was  as  the  only  places  where  the  dwellers  around  them  could 
hear  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  preached. 

The  injury  done  to  Independents  by  this  act  is  however  small,  as 
in  most  places  vvhere  the  old  Presbyterian  meeting  house  is  not  in 
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their  hands  they  have  built  a  new  one  for  themselves,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  old  building,  even  if  endowed,  would  be  a  source  of 
weakness,  by  dividing  the  body  without  multiplying  it.  The  practical 
result  would  not  be  very  different  if  any  Presbyterians  from  beyond 
t!ie  Tweed  (established,  reformed,  united,  associate,  or  free,)  succeeded 
ill  right  of  their  name,  in  obtaining  possession  of  one  of  "the  old 
meeting-houses,"  for  few  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found  could  support  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  addition  to  an 
Independent  one.  Nor  would  they  be  rightful  occupants,  for  the 
English  Presbyterians  after  the  revolution  were  only  nominally  such, 
their  church  order  was  Congregational,  though  the  action  of  the 
church  was  imperfect  and  irregular.  But  the  act  was  not  the  less  a 
violation  of  the  highest  principles  which  parliament  had  been  sup- 
po8ed_to  maintain  . 

Those  that  worship  in  Carrs  Lane  Birmingham  maj^  be  pardoned 
for  being  sensitive  as  to  all  the  matters  discussed  in  this  long  note. 
Their  church  was  founded  in  1746,  by  a  secession  from  the  Old 
Meeting,  on  the  choice  of  the  first  heterodox  minister  of  that  place. 
And  what  trusts  did  they  declare  of  their  new  chapel  to  secure  it  to 
the  faith  they  held  so  dear?  The  only  provision  in  the  deed  was 
that  it  should  be  held  for  the  worship  of  Independents,  as  if  the 
name  of  a  Ctilvinistic  body  was  sufficient  without  reference  to  any 
creed  or  confession,  True  they  did  not  seek  to  recover  the  old  place, 
although  it  was  dedicated  in  the  same  manner  to  Presbyterian  wor- 
ship ;  for  Dissenters  had  not  then  recovered  from  the  fear  inspired  by  the 
reigns  of  Charles,  James,  and  Anne,  or  from  the  great  decay  in  numbers 
and  zeal  which  took  place  in  their  body  when  the  confessors  who  had 
lived  before  the  toleration  Act  were  laid  in  their  graves.  Beside 
arianism  and  infidelity  had  spread  so  widel}'  that  the  most  sanguine 
mind  would  not  then  have  hoped  for  success  in  reclaiming  a  chapel 
for  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  doctrines.  A  suit  bj'  Dissenters 
against  heterodox  trustees  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  indeed  out  of  the  question. 

In  another  particular  the  Carrs  Lane  deed  followed  the  same  form 
as  the  Wolverhampton  one ;  it  provided  for  the  time  when  any 
worship  tbut  that  of  the  prayer  book  should  again  become  illegal. 
Those  who  framed  it  had  lived  under  "good  "  Queen  Anne,  the  true 
daughter  of  James  the  Second,  and  grand-daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  had  seen  the  High  Church  party  in  power,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  infidel  Bolingbroke  and  Atterbury,  and  they  might  well  gnaid 
against  a  day  when  the  reign  of  antichrist  being  restored,  the  meeting 
huuses  would  again  be  shut  up.  Sad  mementos  these  in  our  trust  deids! 
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In  an  early  year  of  his  ministry  ray  father  was  drawn  into 
an  interchange  of  several  letters  with  an  i.inkuown  person,  who 
represented  himself  as  a  Romanist  entertaining  doubts  as  to  the 
papal  sj'stem,  and  desiring  instruction  on  several  parts  connected 
with  it.  Tiie  correspondence  ceased,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  it 
until  one  day  looking  into  a  bookseller's  window  in  a  neighbouring- 
town  while  the  horses  of  the  coach  he  was  travelling  by  were  being 
changed,  he  found  the  correspondence  printed  as  a  pamphlet.  He 
did  not,  I  think,  purchase  a  copj'^,  and  I  have  never  seen  one;  but  it 
was  clear  that  his  correspondent  was  a  Eomish  priest,  whose  object 
was  to  find  whether  his  protestantism  was  proof  against  impres- 
sion, and  if  so,  to  take  him  at  the  disadvantage  of  being  eiigaged  in 
a  controversy  wliile  he  thought  he  was  adapting  his  reasonings  to  an 
assenting  mind. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

Whatever  importance  attaches  to  tlie  Congrega- 
tional Union,  I  was  one  of  its  original  projectors. 
When  some  of  my  seniors  felt  grave  objections  to 
this  confederation,  as  containing  a  germ  of  mischief 
in  the  way  of  an  organised  controlling  body,  I  thought 
their  fears  groundless,  and  went  into  the  association 
with  my  whole  lieart.  I  well  remember  that  excellent 
and  wise  man,  Mr  Griffin,  of  Portsea,  taking  me  aside 
at  one  of  its  first  meetings  to  discuss  the  project,  and 
saying  to  me,  "  I  see  you  will  have  much  influence  in 
the  formation  and  guidance  of  this  Union,  I  hope  you 
will  be  very  careful  what  you  do."  By  this  he  evidently 
thought  there  was  some  danger  "  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance." Hitherto,  the  history  of  the  Union  has  shewn 
his  fears,  and  those  of  many  others,  to  be  groundless. 

The  Union,  if  it  has  not  accomplished  all  the  good 
its  friends  predicted  and  expected,  has  not  produced  any 
of  the  evils  which  its  opponents  foretold.     It  is  a  qucs- 
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tion,  however,  which  ought  to  be  seriously  considered, 
whether  it  is  doing  all  for  the  denonaination  which  it  is 
capable  of  doing.     Considering  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  missionary  week  is  occupied  by  the  meetings  of  the 
Union   in   London,   and    nearly   a  whole   week   at  the 
autumnal    meeting   in   the    provinces,    the    work    done 
hardly  pays  for   the   time  spent  in   doing   it.       Much 
gratification,  I  know,  is  furnished  by  the  meetings   to 
the  brethren  who  attend  them;  but  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night in  these  busy  times  forms  a  long  period  to  be  so 
employed.     Had  it  done  nothing  more  than  call  forth 
the  Lectures  which  have  been  delivered  and  pul)lished 
under  its  auspices,  it  would  have  achieved  a  good  work. 
The  ''Christian  Witness"  and  tha  "Church  Member's 
Penny  Magazine  "  are  also  among  its  fruits,  which  have 
not  only  given  out  much  useful  I'eligious  knowledge  and 
edification,  but  have  raised  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  our 
aged  ministers.     I  claim  to  have  been  the  proposer  of 
these  works,  or  rather  of  one  of  them,  for  it  was  intended 
originally  to  have  been  but  one.     I  shall  ever  consider 
it  an  honour  to  have  done  what  I  did  in  common  with 
others,  for  thus  gathering  together  into  a  body  the  dis- 
jecta membra  of  our  denomination. 

It  was  confided  to  the  author  to  propose  to  the  meetings  of  the 
denomination  held  in  1831,  and  the  following  year,  the  resolutions 
affirming  that  it  was  desirable  to  form  a  union  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  and  to  publish  a  declaration  of  their  faith,  church  order, 
and  discipline.  The  delicacy  and  discretion  required  for  such  a  task 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  know  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  body  has  always  viewed  any  organization  which  might  interfere 
with  the  independence  and  free  action  of  the  churches,  and  any  form 
of  words  which  might  cramp  or  paral^^se  the  living  ideas  whicli 
constitute  their  faith.  They  believed  that  any  association  or  union 
exercising  legislative  or  judicial  power  over  the  churches,  would  end 
in  a  worldly  or  iuquisitoriai  system  such  as  they  saw  every  variety 
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of  Prelacy  or  Presbyterianisrn  had  ripened  into  after  a  few  generations. 
Wherever  such  tribunals  or  legislatures  existed  they  found  that  trials 
and  debates  in  church-courts  convocations  and  general  assemblies, 
had  become  in  process  of  time,  matters  of  policy  and  faction,  if  not 
of  intrigue  and  chicane.  They  thought  that  the  reason  why  Congre- 
gationalists  alone  of  all  religious  bodies  of  their  standing  had  kept 
unchanged  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  was  that  they  had  trusted 
for  its  preservation  not  to  any  creed  or  confession,  however  clear  and 
precise,  but  to  the  guardianship  of  every  mind  and  conscience  among 
them  which  had  been  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  truth.  And  they 
knew  that  this  was  rendered  possible,  not  only  by  their  distinctive 
principle  of  separating  the  church  from  the  congregation,  and  the 
unexampled  strictness  of  their  fellowship  both  as  to  admission  and 
retention,  but  also  by  their  vesting  all  church  power  in  the  whole 
body  without  control  or  appeal,  and  the  incompatibility  of  their 
system  with  anj'  organization  which  on  the  one  hand  would  destroy 
individuality  of  action  or  thought,  or  on  the  other  would  make  the 
fancied  extension  or  strengthening  of  the  sect  the  paramount  con- 
sideration, to  the  sacrifice  of  its  orthodoxy  or  purity. 

These  being  the  convictions  and  governing  ideas  of  the  denomi- 
nation, it  will  be  easily  understood  how  much  depended  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  invited  to  organize  a  yearly  meeting  of  ministers  and 
delegates  from  the  churches,  and  to  give  to  the  world  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  doctrines  which  they  held.  As  to  the  Declaration, 
it  was  prepared  by  his  bosom  friend,  Dr.  Bedford,  and  they  con- 
ferred anxiously  and  frequently  respecting  it.  It  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  precisely  indicating  my  father's  opinions.  Many  improve- 
ments were  made  in  it,  after  it  had  been  circulated  in  the  denomination, 
but  these  were  in  the  words  only.  It  has  taken  its  place  with  other 
confessions  by  no  means  to  the  discredit  of  the  body,  or  the  very 
profound  divine  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  it. 

This  declaration  is  peculiarly  fit  to  be  a  standard  of  doctrine, 
compared  either  with  the  meagreness  and  faint  meaning  of  the 
Anglican  Articles,  or  their  opposite  the  Westminster  Confession. 
Granting  that  creeds  are  unscriptural  and  inexpedient  for  use  within 
the  body,  declarations  of  our  faith  are  needed  for  the  information  of 
those  without  it,  and  for  the  security  of  our  property.  A  standard 
for  these  purposes  we  must  have  :  without  one  our  chapels  come 
under  the  operation  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act,  and  our  endowments 
will  be  disposed  of  by  Judges  according  to  their  misconception  of  our 
principles  and  false  analogies  fancied  to  exist  between  our  system  and 
that  of  the  establishment.     It  seems  to  be  thought  tliat  the  evil  of  a 
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religious  creed  is  avoided  by  naming  doctrines  witliout  stating 
them ;  but  a  judge  tlius  having  only  the  nomenclature  of  a  faith  to 
guide  hira,  would  have  the  true  meaning  of  each  term  still  to 
seek,  and  any  person  of  suspected  opinions  would  assent  to  the 
string  of  words,  and  conceal  his  interpretation  of  them. 

My  father  was  Chairman  of  the  Union  in  1838,  and  preached  the 
sermon  at  Bradford  in  1852.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  a 
discourse  of  warning  and  reconciliation,  with  reference  to  the  heats 
disputes  and  estrangements  which  arose  out  of  the  recommendation 
by  several  of  our  leading  minister.s  of  a  book  of  hymns  or  religious 
lyrics  by  Mr.  Lynch.  It  was  thought  that  in  the  then  state  of 
men's  minds,  the  meeting  should  not  be  held ;  but  the  author  deter- 
mined to  print  his  sermon  as  a  tract  for  the  times  ;  and  it  is  reprinted 
in  the  third  volume.  I  should  not  have  thought  any  one  could  object 
to  it,  but  a  self-constituted  defender  of  the  faith  has  condemned  its 
republication,  thereby,  as  it  seems  to  me,  suggesting  inferences 
unfavourable  to  his  side  of  the  controversy. 

The  Author  read  four  more  papers  before  the  members  of  the 
Union ;  in  1845  on  Ministers'  Intercourse  with  Students  ;  in  1855  on 
the  Chief  End  of  the  Christian  Ministry  ;  and  in  1858  on  the  Revival 
of  Religion  in  America.  These  were  included  in  the  publications  of 
the  Union.  The  fourth,  read  in  1845,  was  on  the  state  of  religion 
in  the  Denomination,  and,  from  its  nature,  was  intended  only  for 
the  ministers  to  whom  it  was  delivered.  He  was  a  very  constant  and 
zealous  attendant  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Union,  and  was  to  the 
last  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  and  for 
many  years  by  his  brother  James ;  and  I  have  heard  that  on  one  occa- 
sion the  sight  of  the  three  brothers,  the  last  named  in  the  chair,  and 
the  other  two  taking  chief  parts  in  the  business,  produced  so  great  an 
effect  on  all  who  were  present,  that  no  one  spoke  that  evening 
without  a  hearty  expression  of  love  and  admiration  for  them. 

In  addition  to  my  father's  labours  for  his  denomination  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Congregational  Union,  it  may  be  said  that  for  many 
years  before  his  death,  few  of  its  ministers  were  settled  in  important 
stations,  without  his  opinion  having  been  taken  on  the  matter  by 
some  one  connected  with  it.  No  general  movement  was  made 
throughout  the  body  without  his  being  previously  consulted.  Hi.s 
advice  was  also  sought  in  cases  of  scandal  or  heterodoxy.  In  the 
midland  counties  particularly,  the  ministers  applied  to  him  in  all 
matters  of  difficulty  or  delicacy.  This  was  natural,  as  he  had  written 
upon  the  principles  of  the  denomination,  and  had  built  up  a  large  con- 
gregation and  church,  bringing  all  their  institutions  to  such  a  state 
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of  efficiency  as  to  afford  one  of  the  best  instances  of  the  working  of 
the  Congregational  system.  He  stood  very  well  with  his  brethren 
every  where,  for  he  entered  into  and  sympathised  with  every  real 
trouble  and  difficulty  which  was  told  to  him,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
assist  with  his  counsel  and  his  personal  labour.  His  services  to  his 
denomination  will  be  alluded  to  again. 


THE  EVANGELICAL   ALLIANCE. 

No  thoughtful  Christian  can  be  otherwise  than 
afflicted  by  the  multiplied  sects,  divisions,  strifes,  and 
controversies  of  Christendom.  Strange  and  mournful 
it  is  that  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  for  the  visible  unity  of 
His  people  should  not  yet  have  been  answered  in  any 
considerable  measure.  I  do  not  think  that  professing 
Christians  are  sufficiently  impressed  and  afflicted  by 
this  state  of  things.  They  are  not  only  reconciled 
to  it,  but  often  compare  it  to  the  varied  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  adding,  by  variety,  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Church.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake.  It  is  disfigure- 
ment, not  loveliness,  is  much  to  be  deplored,  and  we 
ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  remove  it.  All  cannot  be 
right.  There  must  be  much  error  afloat  in  these  diver- 
sities. I  have  often  reflected  upon  these  things.  One 
morning,  at  my  private  devotions,  I  was  much  led  out 
in  prayer  on  this  subject,  and  a  suggestion  came  forcibly 
to  my  mind  to  do  something  to  effect  a  union  of  Chris- 
tians in  some  visible  bond.  I  rose  from  my  knees  and 
sketched  out  a  rough  draft  of  a  scheme  of  union.  The 
May  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  soon  fol- 
lowed. At  that  meeting  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
brethren  present  to  the  subject,  and  laid  my  scheme 
before  them.  Indeed,  this  was  my  chief  object  in  going 
to  the  meetin^r. 
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In  this  place  I  will  mention  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  between  Dr.  Andrew  Reed  and  myself.  On 
one  occasion,  I  forget  what,  I  was  mentioning  these 
matters  before  some  brethren,  when  the  late  Dr.  Cox 
said  to  me ;  "  Mr  James,  did  not  Dr.  Reed  suggest  the 
subject  of  Christian  Union  to  you  before  you  brought 
it  forward  V  I  replied,  "  Never."  Soon  after  this  I 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Reed,  reminding  me  that  he 
had  called  upon  me  in  Birmingham  some  weeks  or 
months  before  1  brought  forward  the  subject,  and  had 
conversed  with  me  about  it  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Riland, 
an  evangelical  clergyman  of  this  neighbourhood.  This 
brought  the  interview  to  my  recollection,  but  not  the 
subject  of  our  conversation :  it  was  no  more  stated  to 
be  the  object  of  his  visit  than  the  formation  of  any 
other  institution.  It  was  mentioned,  I  think,  only  inci- 
dentally :  of  this,  however,  I  will  not  be  positive.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence, 
that  when  the  thought  of  a  general  union  of  Evangelical 
Christians  arose  in  ray  mind,  Dr.  Reed's  visit  had  passed 
away  from  my  recollection  as  much  as  if  it  had  never 
taken  place ;  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  me  till  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Cox.  I  drew  the  scheme  of  union,  I  submitted 
it  to  the  Congregational  Union,  and  followed  up  the 
proposal  without  one  reminiscence  of  the  Doctor.  If 
the  period  of  his  visit  was  so  short  a  time  before  I  took 
up  the  subject  (which  I  sincerely  doubt,  though  I  do 
not  charge  him  with  a  want  of  veracity,  but  of  recol- 
lection,) this  may  appear  strange  to  some,  and  did  to 
him.  It  is  however  a  fact,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  my  word.  This  proves  to  all,  that  the  mention  of  it 
by  the  Doctor  must  have  been  only  incidental. 

To  return  to  the  narrative.     Having  laid  my  scheme 
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before  the  Congregational  Union,  Dr.  Leifchild  came  to 
me  after  the  meeting,  and  said  :  "  Mr  James,  I  wish 
you  would  follow  up  your  idea,  and  lay  it  before  the 
pubhc."  I  took  the  hint,  and  wrote  a  letter  for  insertion 
in  the  Congregational  Magazine,  since  defunct,  addressed 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  Congregational  Union.  [It  is 
to  be  found  Vol.  XIV,  p.  536.]  In  addition,  I  had  a 
number  of  copies  struck  oflP,  and  sent  one  to  the  prin- 
cipal ministers  of  various  denominations,  including  many 
of  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1842.  The  subject  attracted 
attention,  and  I  received  many  replies,  approving 
generally  the  plan.  Here  the  matter  rested  until 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1843,  Dr.  Leifchild 
convened  a  meeting  for  Christian  union  in  Craven 
Chapel,  at  which  four  addresses  were  delivered  and  prayer 
was  presented  by  ministers  of  various  denominations. 
This  meeting  was  characterised  by  the  most  cordial  feel- 
ings of  the  true  brotherhood  of  Christ,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  subject  of  union  had  taken  hold  of  many 
Christian  hearts. 

This  meeting  is  alluded  to  by  the  Author  of  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Leifchild,  as  originating  the  Alliance ;  but  the  Doctor  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  putting  in  practice  on  one  occasion  a  project 
which  had  previously  been  hailed  with  pleasure :  the  dates  already 
given  are  conclusive.  No  doubt  notions  of  such  a  scheme  were 
about  the  same  time  not  only  formed,  but  talked  about  by  many 
persons,  as  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Reed.  What  the  Author  did  was 
he  secured  it  being  taken  up  by  the  Congregational  Union,  and  still 
continued  his  own  exertions  to  commend  it  to  the  public.  The 
following  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Union  in  Autumn  1842,  records  some  part  of  his  eflorts. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  would  state  that  the  project 
which  has  been  laid  by  myself  before  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Union,  is  not  my 
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own.  My  esteemed  friend,  Mr  Fletcher,  had  the  thought 
iu  his  mind  before  it  came  to  me.  I  take  no  credit  to 
myself,  either  for  desiring  union,  or  for  sagacity  in  dis- 
cerning the  best  means  to  promote  it.  Should,  how- 
ever, through  my  humble  instrumentality  any  progress 
be  made  towards  an  object,  the  consummation  of 
which  we  all  so  devoutly  wish,  I  shall  be  thankful  to 
God,  and  I  am  quite  sure  my  bi-ethren  around  me  will 
be  equally  thankful.  It  does  occur  to  me  as  somewhat 
striking  that  our  body,  which  has  been  represented, 
reviled,  and  held  up  to  public  obloquy  as  the  most 
schismatical  of  schismatics,  should  be  the  first  publicly 
to  hold  forth  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  and  to  stretch 
out  to  the  whole  Christian  world  the  hand  of  fraternisa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  somewhat  striking  too,  that  from  the  very 
meeting  at  which  we  are  assembled  primarily  for  the 
promotion  of  our  own  distinctive  and  denominational 
principles,  there  should  go  forth  a  scheme  for  a  general 
union  of  Protestant  bodies  of  Christians.  Here  is  a 
plain  demonstration,  not  merely  to  ourselves,  we  do  not 
need  it,  but  to  the  world,  that  Independency  does  not 
necessarily  contain  in  it  the  germ  of  all  that  is  discordant 
and  dissevering,  that  it  does  not  separate  us  from  the 
whole  body  of  Christians,  and  draw  us  into  our  particular 
section  of  the  church,  there  to  work  by  ourselves,  and 
against  all  others.  So  that  it  appears  to  me,  that  if 
anything  practicable  could  be  adopted  by  this  meeting, 
it  would  have  a  blessed  effect  even  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  denomination  to  which  we  belong. 
Now,  sir,  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  scheme  which  has 
been  referred  to,  I  was  guided  by  one  or  two  principles. 
First,  there  must  be  no  compromise.  We  cannot  for 
the  sake  of  union  and  peace  sacrifice  truth.     The  basis, 
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whatever  it  be,  on  which  we  unite,  must  be  strictly 
evangelical.  No  union  of  Protestants  can  be  founded 
on  any  other  basis. 

"  In  the  next  place,  it  struck  me,  that  if  we  aimed  at 
anything,  it  must  be,  not  what  we  desired,  but  what  we 
were  most  likely  to  secure,  and  that  by  attempting  too 
much  we  should  fail  in  everything.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  Dr.  Fletcher,  that  at  present  we  can  hope  for 
nothing  but  a  demonstration  of  union,  which  in  fact  does 
already  exist,  though  it  is  not  sufficiently  apparent.  I 
want  union  to  come  up  from  beneath  that  load  (shall  I 
call  it?)  of  prejudice,  or  ignorance,  or  whatever  it  be 
that  keeps  us  from  each  other ;  I  want  the  world  to  see 
that  there  is  a  tie  which  binds  us  together.  I  go  further 
than  Mr  Massie.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  should  be 
simultaneous  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  Church  and  upon  the  world.  We  want  some- 
thing that  the  world  should  be  able  to  take  up,  and  to 
look  at;  something  which  should  induce  it  to  exclaim, 
"  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another !"  This 
can  only  be  secured,  I  think,  in  some  such  manner  as 
that  which  I  have  pi'oposed.  What  it  may  lead  to,  it  is 
impossible  at  this  present  moment  to  conjecture.  Let 
us  first  acknowledge  each  other  as  brethren,  then  let  us 
act  together  as  brethren ;  but  till  the  acknowledgment 
be  made  that  we  are  one  in  all  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity,  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  act  together. 
Action  must  follow  recognition.  I  go  for  no  society. 
There  have  been  Protestant  unions  of  all  kinds,  which 
have  done  very  little  good,  either  to  Protestantism,  or 
that  which  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  to  evangelical 
religion.  Therefore  I  go  for  no  subscription,  no  society, 
but  simply  for  a  demonstration.     That,  I  suppose,  we 
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are  all  prepared  to  make,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
effect  of  making  it  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  all  present  to  know 
what  have  been  the  impressions  which  that  letter  has 
produced,  and  what  the  feelings  which  it  has  called 
forth.  First,  let  me  speak  of  Ireland.  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  minister  connected  with  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  hailing  the  scheme  with  delight,  and  saying  in 
effect,  '  We  are  prepared  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster  to 
uphold  the  scheme,  and  go  with  you.'  In  Belfast  there 
is  a  newspaper  published  called  '  The  Banner  of  Ulster.* 
In  that  paper  the  scheme  was  published  at  full  length, 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  long  and  able  comment 
from  the  pen  of  our  brother,  Mr  Godkin.  He  has  also 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  '  Congregational  Magazine,' 
suggesting  a  plan  of  union.  In  addition  to  that  a  letter 
has  been  addressed  to  myself  personally  by  another 
esteemed  member  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  also  hailing 
the  scheme.  This  morning,  since  I  have  been  in  this 
room,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  another  gentleman 
in  that  country,  expressive  of  similar  sentiments.  This 
shews  the  state  of  mind,  at  least  of  the  Presbyterian 
body,  in  Ireland  in  relation  to  this  question.  From 
Scotland  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
Secession  Church,  hailing  the  scheme ;  and  the  writer 
expresses  his  conviction  that  that  body  would  gladly  join 
any  movement  for  the  demonstration  of  opinion.  From 
Wales  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  urging  me  to 
go  down  to  the  meeting  of  their  Association,  and 
assuring  me  that  that  body  would  co-operate  in  the 
proposed  union.  I  have  also  received  many  letters 
from  members  of  my  own  denomination,  approving  the 
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scheme.  Now,  sir,  I  liave  nothing  further  to  say  upon 
the  subject.  The  scheme  is  in  the  letter;  it  is  simple, 
as  it  strikes  me  practicable,  and  I  am  sure  if  it  can  be 
accomplished  the  most  blessed  effects  will  result  from 
it.  The  movement  must  originate  somewhere.  Shall  it 
not  originate  with  the  body  among  whom  the  thought 
was  first  cherished  ?  Somebody  must  begin  in  every  good 
work.  I  would  recommend  that  our  friends  the  secretaries 
should  correspond  with  other  religious  bodies  upon  the 
subject,  that  we  may  not  appear  to  claim  all  the  merits 
of  the  proposal  for  ourselves.  May  there  not  be  a  con- 
ference of  the  representatives  of  different  religious  bodies 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  object  ? 
My  proposal  does  not  extend  merely  to  the  minds  of 
individuals,  but  to  public  bodies;  and  my  first  object 
would  be  to  induce  some  of  them  to  declare  their 
adhesion  to  the  scheme.  I  do  not,  of  coarse,  expect 
that  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  body,  whatever  may 
be  the  feelings  of  many  of  its  members,  will  look  with  a 
friendly  eye  upon  the  movement ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  Church  of  England,  I  think  nearly  all  the  great 
bodies  of  Christians  will  heartily  co-operate.  I  really 
beheve  that  the  Methodist  societies  will  be  induced  to 
come  into  the  scheme.  In  a  conversation  which  I  had 
not  long  since  with  an  excellent  Methodist  brother,  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  scheme  had  not  been  pro- 
posed earlier,  in  order  that  it  might  have  been  brought 
before  the  consideration  of  Conference.  Under  all  the 
circumstances  I  think  the  scheme  is  accomplished,  and 
if  carried  to  a  conclusion,  I  feel  certain  that  it  will  be 
beneficial,  not  only  to  us  as  a  denomination,  but  to  the 
whole  of  the  Protestant  body,  preparing  it  for  that  which 
its  prospects  and  hopes  require.^' 
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Hitherto,  the  subject  of  my  proposal  had  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Congregational 
Union.  Early  in  the  year  1843,  they  called  a  meeting 
of  Cliristians  of  various  denominations  in  the  Centen- 
ary Hall  of  the  Wesleyan  Body,  Avhere  they  formally 
resigned  the  subject  to  a  committee  then  appointed, 
which,  in  furtherance  of  its  commission,  convened  a 
public  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  in  June  following. 
Never  before,  or  since,  was  such  an  assemblage  con- 
vened in  that  building.  Refusing  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  soliciting  or  denying  applications,  tickets 
were  granted  to  all  who  requested  them,  and  eleven 
thousand  were  distributed.  The  crowd  was  so  great 
that  people's  clothes  were  in  many  cases  torn  from  their 
backs.  On  this  occasion,  the  speakers  were,  Drs.  Alder 
(Wesleyan),  Cox  (Baptist),  Harris  (Independent),  Messrs 
James  (Independent),  Hamilton  (Presbyterian),  Noel 
(Episcopalian),  Isaac  Taylor  (Episcopalian).  This  was 
a  great  meeting,  but,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  business 
meeting.  "  It  stood  forth,"  says  Dr.  King,  '^  as  a 
mighty  fact,  a  majestic  rock,  but  equally  isolated  as 
imposing,  and  forming  no  part  of  a  mountain  chain." 
Resolutions,  approving  of  Christian  union,  were  passed, 
but  no  organization  was  formed,  no  plan  for  further 
action  submitted.  Here  it  seemed  as  if  the  scheme 
would  stop  with  this  magnificent  demonstration  of 
Christian  recognition.  Just  about  this  time,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  July  1843,  to  celebrate  the 
Bicentenary  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

It  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  various 
Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland.  Among  many  others 
who  addressed  the  meeting,  was  Dr.  Bulmer  of  Berwick, 
Professor  of  Theology  to  the  United  Secession  Synod, 
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who  delivered  a  speech  of  great  fervour  on  the  subject 
of  Christian  union,  which  indeed  was  the  topic  of  the 
meeting.  At  this  meeting  there  was  an  individual  of 
great  wealth  and  christian  excellence  who  till  then  com- 
paratively had  lived  in  retirement,  and  through  his  great 
modesty  had  exerted  little  influence ;  but  who  since  then 
has  been  called  out  to  great  publicity  and  great  moral 
poAver  through  his  affluence,  which  he  has  dispensed 
with  unsparing  hand  :  I  mean  Mr  John  Henderson,  of 
Park,  near  Glasgow.  This  gentleman  was  so  impressed 
with  what  he  heard  at  that  meeting  that  he  immediately 
determined  to  appropriate  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  best 
essay  on  Christian  Union.  On  consulting  with  his 
friend.  Dr.  King,  he  was  advised  to  select  a  few  indi- 
viduals, assign  to  each  a  specific  view  of  the  subject,  and 
divide  his  bounty  between  them.  This  plan  was  adopted. 
I  was  appointed  one  of  the  writers,  and  had  assigned  to 
me  as  my  share.  Union  among  Christians  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  present  state  of  parties  in  England.  The 
other  writers  were  Drs.  Chalmers,  Candlish,  Bulmer, 
King,  Wardlaw,  Struthers,  and  Symington;  the  intro- 
duction was  by  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne. 

This  volume  of  course  kept  the  subject  before  the 
public  mind.  Scotland  was  much  moved  by  it,  and  the 
Congregational  Union,  at  its  autumnal  meeting  at  Leeds 
in  October  1843,  passed  resolutions,  moved  by  me,  still 
more  warmly  approving  the  principles  of  Christian  union, 
and  expressing  a  desire  for  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  correspondence  was  opened  with  the  friends  in 
Scotland,  and  it  was  suggested  to  them  to  take  the 
initiative  and  invite  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Liverpool. 
This   was  done,   and  a  circular  issued  to   that   effect. 
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bearing  the  signatures  of  ministers  and  elders  of  fifteen 
or  more  denominations.  Among  them  were  the  names 
of  the  Marquess  of  Breadalbane,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Drs.  Chalmers,  Candlish,  Wardlaw,  and  John  Brown, 
indeed  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  in  Scotland.  The 
meeting  was  held,  and  never  had  there  been  such  a 
meeting  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Church  had  been  divided  into 
sects,  did  those  sects  agree  to  rise  above,  without 
abandoning,  their  peculiarities,  and  recognise  each 
other  by  the  one  original  name  of  the  disciples  of 
the  Saviour,  and  merge  all  designations  in  that  of 
Christian,  Two  hundred  ministers  and  laymen  came 
together  from  all  parts  of  England,  and  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  some  from  the  mountains  of  Wales. 
We  knew  not  what  we  were  to  do,  but  we  went 
with  the  desire  of  union  in  our  hearts.  I  recollect 
that  in  the  railway  carriage  in  which  I  travelled  to 
Liverpool  were  five  other  brethren,  who,  with  myself, 
started  the  question,  "  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 
None  of  us  could  answer  the  inquiry.  Perhaps  to 
wrangle  over  our  Shibboleths  and  Sibboleths,  and  place 
ourselves  wider  apart  by  the  very  attempt  to  come 
nearer  together.  Perhaps  to  demonstrate  that  God  is 
able  to  do  above  all  we  can  ask,  or  even  think.  As  was 
meet,  the  first  thing  was  to  pray.  As  the  acknowledged 
originator  and  proposer  of  the  scheme  of  union  in  Eng- 
land, I  was  most  unexpectedly  called  to  occupy  the 
chair,  and  preside  over  the  meeting.  I  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  excuse  myself,  as  I  was  totally  unpre- 
pared with  any  address.  I  opened  the  meeting  with  a 
few  sentences  to  the  following  effect : 

"Beloved    and    honoured    Brethren,    called,   most 
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unexpectedly  to  myself,  to  occupy  a  situation  of  which 
I  am  utterly  unworthy,  and  to  which  I  am  no  less 
imequalj  I  cast  myself  upon  your  candour  to  bear 
with  my  feebleness  in  the  discharge  of  its  sacred  and 
momentous  duties.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget 
the  responsibility  I  have  incurred  in  consenting  to  take 
the  chair  on  this  occasion.  In  every  chorus  of  human 
voices,  the  harmony  depends  upon  the  key-note  being 
rightly  struck ;  that  note  I  am  now  appointed  to  give, 
and  it  is  Love.  The  concord  of  the  meetings  which  we 
have  in  prospect,  and  of  which  this  is  the  introductory 
one,  can  be  maintained  only  by  remembering  the  apos- 
tolic injunction,  'forbearing  one  another  in  love.'  Com- 
posed as  the  meeting  is  of  brethren  of  so  many  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  therefore  differing  from 
each  other  in  so  many  minor  points,  yet  assembled  to 
consider  how  far  it  is  practicable  to  devise  any  scheme 
of  union  that  shall  comprehend  us  all,  we  shall  do  right 
in  first  approaching  the  throne  of  Him  who  is  light  and 
love  to  invoke  in  prayer  His  own  blessed  Spirit  upon  us. 
Union  in  prayer  prepares  for  union  in  everything  else 
that  is  holy  and  good,  and  we  never  approach  so  near  to 
each  other  as  when  we  draw  near  together,  to  the  com- 
mon centre  of  our  union.  A  new  scene  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  now  presents  itself  to  us ;  may 
we  have  grace  so  to  conduct  ourselves  in  passing  through 
it  as  to  raise  the  ancient  admiration  from  those  who 
shall  hear  of  our  proceedings,  '  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another  P  " 

These  few  brief  remarks,  through  God's  grace,  had 
their  appropriate  effect.  Fears  sunk,  hopes  rose  before 
the  magic  power  of  that  one  word  "Love!"  We  felt 
as  if  we  were  one,  and  as  if  we  were  now  prepared  to 
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shew  our  oneness  to  the  world.     The  subsequent  meet- 
ings were  of  the  most  thrilling  and  of  the  most  intense 
interest.     It  seemed  as  if  the  reign  of  truth,  love,  and 
peace  were  really  begun.     We  seemed  reminded  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  for  though  we  saw  no  tongues  of  lire 
on  each  other's  heads,  our  countenances  were  irradiated 
with  a  smile  that  looked  like  a  reflection  of  the  light  of 
God's  own  countenance.    What  strains  of  fervent  charity 
flowed  from  every  lip  that  spake,  and  were  meant  by 
those  who  sat  in  silence.     All  hearts  were  fused  by  a 
celestial  fire  into  a  commingled   stream  of  holy  love. 
There  was  no  artificial  rhetoric ;  all  that  was  said  was 
the  eloquence  of  sacred  feeling.     There  was  one  scene 
which  those  who  witnessed  it  can  never  forget,  no,  not 
in  heaven.    The  difficult  and  delicate  question  came  up, 
"  On  what  basis  of  doctrine  shall  we  found  our  union?" 
Just  think  of  nearly    twenty    different    denominations 
asking  such  a  question.     We  all  felt  a  transient  doubt, 
a  momentary  trepidation.     We  felt  we  had  now  reached 
what  might  prove  a  rock  on  which  we  should  split.     Is 
it  possible,  we  asked,   we  can   agree  upon  any  basis? 
Can  we  draw  up  articles  of  union  and  peace  without  any 
compromise  of  individual  opinion  ?    The  trial  was  made. 
A  large  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  sit  and  draw 
up  the  creed  and  confession  of  the  Alliance ;  a  designa- 
tion which,  after  much  discussion,  had  been  agreed  upon 
for  the  association.     They  were  to  sit  in  the  afternoon, 
and  bring  up  their  report  in  the  evening.     We  met,  we 
feared,  we  prayed.     Difficulties  were  found  in  the  way 
of   satisfying    all    parties.      Doctrines  were  first  to   be 
decided    upon :   what,   how  many,    or   how   few ;   their 
terminology,  or  the  very  words  in  which  [these  doctrines 
should  be  expressed.     We  saw  the  time  going  on,  and 
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we  could  not  produce  on  all  points  consentaneousness 
of  opinion.  Anxious  fears  took  possession  of  many 
hearts.  We  had  come  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
the  time  when  we  were  to  meet  the  general  committee, 
and  we  were  not  yet  agreed.  The  time  had  expired,  and 
the  larger  body  were  in  convocation  waiting  anxiously 
for  our  report.  Silent  prayers  from  many  hearts  went 
up  doubtless  to  God  for  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  reve- 
lation. Within  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  these 
prayers  were  answered ;  the  coveted  harmony  of  minds 
was  produced ;  all  agreed ;  all  were  satisfied,  and  the 
doctrinal  basis  was  adopted  which  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  general  body.  A  feeling  of  wonder,  love,  and 
gratitude  filled  every  heart.  They  returned  to  the 
general  body,  which  was  anxiously  waiting,  and  some- 
what fearing.  An  awful  silence  pervaded  the  assembly 
while  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  was  read.  It  was 
declared  that  the  sub-committee  had  been  unanimous 
in  their  judgment  of  the  articles  and  expressions  then 
submitted.  Still  the  basis  had  to  pass  the  ordeal  of 
examination  and  adoption  by  the  whole  assembly.  Dis- 
cussion commenced,  but  did  not  last  long.  There  was 
no  disposition  to  captiousness.  There  were  no  hair- 
splitting divines  whom  no  terminology  could  satisfy  but 
that  which  is  supplied  from  their  own  theology. 

The  question  that  the  report  brought  up  by  the  sub- 
committee should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  Alliance, 
was  carried  unanimously.  A  burst  of  rapturous  feeling 
followed  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Some 
clapped  their  hands,  some  shouted,  some  burst  into 
tears,  all  seemed  enraptured.  Why  this  gush  of  emo- 
tion ?  It  had  been  predicted  that  men  of  nearly  twenty 
denominations  could  never  agree  on  a  doctrinal  basis ; 
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it  was  impossible ;  they  could  meet  only  to  quarrel. 
This  prophecy  was  now  falsified.  It  was  an  accom- 
plished fact  now,  that  they  could  agree;  that  union 
without  compromise  was  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a 
reality. 

Thus,  with  some  other  meetings  and  matters,  termi- 
nated the  meeting  at  Liverpool,  at  which  the  Alliance 
was  formed.  We  returned  to  our  homes,  exclaiming, 
"  What  has  God  wrought !"  Other  meetings  were  sub- 
sequently held  in  Birmingham  in  1846,  and  subsequently 
in  Manchester,  and  other  places,  when  at  length  it  was 
proposed  to  hold  a  great  assembly  in  London,  at  which 
delegates  should  be  present  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
favourable  to  the  cause.  For  hitherto  it  had  been  rather 
an  English  Alliance  than  a  general  one  of  the  Christian 
world.  A  correspondence  had  been  opened  with  the 
brethren  in  the  United  States,  who  approved  of  the 
scheme,  and  promised  to  attend  a  general  meeting  in 
London.  This  was  accordingly  held  in  London,  in 
August  1846,  in  Freemasons^  Hall.  Never  had  there 
been  such  an  assembly  convened  before. 

"  There,"  says  Dr.  Massie,  in  his  History  of  the  Alliance,  "  were 
the  associations  of  the  Keforraed  and  Lutheran  Churches  of  tiie 
continent  of  Eui'ope,  of  cities  and  countries  most  distinguished  in 
history,  and  honoured  for  their  ecclesiastical  annals  in  their  religious 
celebrity.  The  mountains  of  Switzerland,  the  valleys  of  France,  the 
plains  of  Gerniany,  sent  forth  their  choicest  heralds ;  Nismes,  Lyons, 
Montauban,  Paris,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Basle,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Halle, 
Erfurt,  Wurtemberg,  and  Leipzic,  were  represented  by  their  honoured 
sons  and  faithful  teachers.  The  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  the  Danube,  the 
Saone,  and  the  Seine,  poured  in  as  tributaries,  with  the  Hudson  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  with  African  and  Asiatic 
streams,  to  swell  the  confluent  tide  of  consecrated  affection  and 
wisdom.  From  these,  and  other  localities  far  apart  and  secluded,  did 
the  thousand  members  of  the  Conference  travel ;  some  of  them  five 
thousand  miles,  and  many  of  them  through  difficulties,  and  dangers, 
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and  privations  calculated  to  try  the  constancy  of  love  and  the  strength 
of  faith.  There,  in  that  conference,  were  the  Tholucks  and  the  Monods, 
the  Beechers  and  the  Bairds,  the  Buntings  and  the  Beaumonts,  the 
Buchanans  and  the  Cunninghams,  the  Noels  and  the  Bickersteths, 
the  Cummings  and  the  M'Leods,  the  leaders  and  heads  of  the  people, 
whether  of  their  tribes  or  of  their  hundreds,  and  all  seemed  united  in 
fervent  and  devout  expectation  that  God  would  bless  them,  and  make 
them  a  blessing,  and  that  from  this  day  forth  He  would  bless  the 
whole  house  of  Israel.  At  that  conference  the  meetings  were  surpass- 
inglj'  interesting.  In  different  rooms  the  praises  of  God  were  sung  in 
English,  German,  and  French,  and  tended  to  remind  us  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  every  one  heard  in  his  own  tongue  the  wonderful 
works  of  God.  The  harmony,  however,  was  a  little  disturbed  by  the 
difficulties  which  arose  with  our  American  brethren  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  difficulties  which  were  never  finally  overcome,  and  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  Alliance  in  the  United  States.  The 
plan  of  a  general  alliance  was  then  adopted,  on  the  basis  agreed  to 
at  Liverpool." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  these  were  its  palmy  days.  What  might 
not  have  been  looked  for  from  such  a  beginning?  Alas, 
alas  !  that  the  fond  hopes  and  bright  visions  thus  raised, 
should  be  doomed  to  disappointment !  Its  first  days 
were  its  best.  It  seems  to  have  come  too  soon.  The 
Christian  Church  was  not  prepared  for  it.  Sectarianism 
on  the  one  side,  and  ecclesiastical  bigotry  on  the  other, 
were,  and  still  are,  too  rife  for  its  extensive  success.  Its 
seed,  like  that  of  the  kingdom,  fell  among  thorns,  the 
thorns  of  religious  controversy.  It  found  favour  neither 
with  Churchmen  nor  Dissenters,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  has  been  continually  losing  ground.  It 
committed  two  faults  at  first.  It  aimed  to  take  the 
public  mind  by  a  coup  de  main,  instead  of  by  a  more 
progressive  siege.  It  began  with  a  blaze  instead  of  a 
snark.  Had  a  few  like-minded  men  first  met,  and  con- 
sulted, and  prayed,  and  worked  together  quietly  and 
secretly,  trusting  to  God  and  the  goodness  of  their  cause. 
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and  commending  it  to  others  by  its  operations  and  its 
fruits,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  better  in  the 
end.  Too  much  publicity  was  given  to  it  at  once.  The 
plant  should  have  been  nurtured  in  the  shade,  before  it 
was  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  and  ardour  of  the  noontide 
sun  of  publicity.  Then  it  was  far  too  expensive  in  its 
procedure.  It  was  reckless  of  expense  in  the  way  of 
printing  and  other  matters.  And  it  began  on  too  refined 
a  principle  of  action.  The  cry  was,  "  We  do  not  want 
to  become  a  society.  We  unite  for  union's  sake.''  This 
was  too  ethereal,  too  sublimated.  It  was  called  a  Do- 
nothing  Society.  Before  its  formation,  while  the  cor- 
respondence was  going  on  with  Scotland,  I  entreated 
our  friends  there  to  take  up  the  continent  of  Europe  as 
its  object;  to  seek  the  diffusion  of  evangelical  principles, 
among  both  Papists  and  Rationalists  there.  I  brought 
forward  the  same  proposal  after  it ^  was  fornied,  but  it 
■was  disregarded.  At  length  however  in  one  way  or 
other,  the  continent  has  become  its  chief  object,  es- 
pecially in  its  attempts  to  gain  for  it  the  precious  boon 
of  religious  liberty. 

Notwithstanding  some  repetitions  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding 
two  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Alliance,  which  the  Author  inserted 
in  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 

FIRST    LETTER. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  periodical  there  ap- 
peared a  calm,  dignified,  and  beautiful  paper  on  the 
nature,  propriety,  and  prospects  of  the  proposed  con- 
federation of  Christian  brethren,  and  I  am  irresistibly 
impelled  to  follow  it  up  by  a  succinct  history  and 
defence  of  this  attempt  at  Christian  union.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  momentous  and  interesting  subject  is 
carried  on  with  singular  becomingness  in  the  Evau- 
VoL.  17  Q 
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gelical  Magazine,  a  work  which  was  commenced  as  a 
platform  of  Christian  union  and  communion,  and  by  the 
publication  of  the  Missionary  Chronicle  is  still  the  me- 
dium of  co-operation  between  diflferent  bodies  of  pro- 
fessing Christians. 

The  history  of  this  attempt  to  form  an  Evangelical 
Alliance  will  perhaps  be  its  best  defence  and  one  of  its 
strongest  recommendations ;  and  although  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  periodical  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
leading  facts  of  the  case,  there  are  multitudes  who  are 
not,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  a  short  recital  of  them  will 
prove  acceptable.  This  is  the  more  necessary  as  the 
matter  is  likely  to  attract  no  small  share  of  public 
attention. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  at  a  time  when  the 
spirit  of  division  was  more  rife  among  the  different 
bodies  of  professing  Christians  than  at  almost  any 
former  period,  a  desire  after  union  should  simulta- 
neously, and  without  any  conference,  arise  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Pious  persons  in  many  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  as  well  as  in  this 
country  and  Scotland,  without  consulting  with  each 
other,  or  knowing  the  state  of  each  other's  minds,  have 
had  their  attention  attracted  to  this  subject^  and  meetings 
have  been  held  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
to  draw  the  cords  of  love  still  tigliter  round  the  holders 
of  a  common  faith. 

The  movement  in  this  country  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  a  minister  of  the  Congregational  body,  who, 
after  suggesting  it  to  his  brethren  at  the  Metropolitan 
Meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  in  the  year  1842, 
addressed  a  letter,  in  the  Congregational  Magazine,  to 
the  Secretaries  of  that  Confederation,  which  he  after- 
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wanls   printed   and   sent  as  a  circular  to  many  of  the 
leading  ministers  of  the  various  evangelical  denomina- 
tions, from  many  of  whom  he  received  expressions  of  the 
most  cordial  approbation  of  the  scheme.      The  original 
proposal  was  for  a  Union  of  Evangelical  Protestants, 
and  for  Protestant  objects,  as  well  as  for  mutual  recog- 
nition.     The  first  attempt  to    carry   this  project  into 
execution  was  made  by  Dr.   Leifchild,  whose  catholic 
mind  and  noble  heart  were  the  first  to  notice  it,  and  who 
called  a  meeting  in  Craven  chapel,  on  new  year's  morn- 
ing, 1843,  when  three  ministers  of  different  denomina- 
tions delivered  addresses,  and   three  others  presented 
prayers.     It  was  a  solemn  and  delightful  season,   the 
remembrance  of  which  is  fragrant  in  many  minds  to  this 
hour.    Since  then  Dr.  Leifchild  has  been  the  enlightened, 
steady  promoter  of  the  object,  and  published  an  able  and 
dispassionate  pamphlet  to  explain  and   recommend   it. 
In  the  following  February  a  conference  of  ministers  of 
various  denominations  was  held  at  the  Wesleyan  Cen- 
tenary Hall,  to  consider  if  any,  and  what  further  steps 
could  be  taken  to  carry  on  this  movement.    A  committee 
was  appointed,  on  whom  the  whole  matter  was  devolved 
by  the  secretaries  of  the  Congregational  Union,  in  whose 
hands  till  then  the  business  had  principally  rested,  so 
far  as  the  executive  was  concerned.     The  meeting  at  the 
Centenary  Hall,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  vene- 
rable Mr  Reece,  of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion,  was,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  frank,  cordial,  and  har- 
monious.     Dr.    Caudlish,    of    the   Free   Church,    who 
happened  to  be  in  Loudon  at  that  time  was  present,  and 
entered  very  warmly  into  the  project. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  committee  thus  appointed, 
the  great  meeting  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  first  of 
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June  following  was  determined  upon,  which  was  looked 
forward  to  with  such  intense  interest  by  the  public  that 
eleven  thousand  tickets  of  admission  were  applied  for 
and  distributed.  From  the  very  beginning,  and  at 
every  subsequent  step,  the  people  have  manifested  a 
most  lively  concern  in  the  plan ;  their  hearts  are  ready 
for  it,  and  if  it  fail  it  will  be  owang  to  the  opposition  or 
lukewarmness  of  their  ministers.  This  meeting  was 
conducted  upon  the  same  arrangement  as  that  of  Craven 
chapel,  only  a  larger  number  of  ministers  were  engaged. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton, 
of  Regent's-square,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Alder  and  Cox,  the 
Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  myself,  and 
prayers  presented  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Clayton,  Mor- 
timer, Latrobe,  and  Steane.  In  the  way  of  business 
nothing  more  was  done,  except  passing  some  admirable 
resolutions  declaratory  of  our  common  faith  and  com- 
mon love :  no  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  permanent 
organization. 

I  now  advert  to  a  movement  which,  like  a  kindred 
stream*,  was  destined  at  a  future  stage  of  its  progress  to 
unite  with  that  already  flowing  through  our  country, 
but  which  had  a  separate  and  an  independent  origin. 
In  July  1843,  that  is,  about  a  month  after  the  meeting 
in  Exeter  Hall,  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland  held 
a  public  meeting  in  Edinburgh  to  celebrate  the  bi-cen- 
tenary  of  the  session  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines.  Much  was  said  on  that  occasion  upon  the 
subject  of  Christian  union.  Those  remarks  deeply  in- 
terested the  mind  and  affected  the  heart  of  a  gentleman 
present,  Mr  John  Henderson,  a  member  of  the  United 
Secession  Church,  and  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  bene- 
volence.   This  devoted  follower  of  the  Lamb  determined 
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to  set  apart  a  large  sum  of  money  to  promote,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  the  cause  of  Christian  union. 
By  the  advice  of  some  judicious  friends,  foremost  of 
whom  was  Dr.  King  of  Glasgow  his  own  pastor,  he 
promoted  at  his  own  cost  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
essays  on  this  interesting  topic.  The  well-known  volume 
entitled,  *'  Essays  on  Christian  Union,"  was  the  result. 
The  writers  in  this  work  were,  Drs.  Chalmers  and 
Candlish,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  Drs.  Bal- 
raer  and  King,  of  the  United  Secession  Church ;  Dr.  A. 
Symington,  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  :  Dr.  Struth- 
ers,  of  the  Relief;  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  J.  A.  James, 
of  the  Independent  denomination.  It  is  now  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  range  of  the  denominations  from  which 
the  authors  were  selected  was  not  wider,  and  that  the 
essays  were  not  shorter  so  that  room  might  have  been 
made  for  an  increased  number  of  authors,  and  also  that 
only  one  of  them  was  selected  from  England. 

While  my  own  essay  was  going  through  the  press,  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  friend.  Dr.  Patton,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  of  New  York,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
Protestant  Conference  for  the  whole  world,  to  be  held 
in  London.  That  letter  I  printed  as  an  appendix  to  my 
essay,  and  it  led  to  a  correspondence  between  Dr.  King 
and  myself  on  the  subject. 

I  must  advert  to  a  very  distinguished  individual 
connected  with  this  volume  of  essays,  and  indeed  with 
the  whole  union  movement :  I  mean  Dr.  Candlish.  This 
earnest  and  eloquent  minister  of  the  Free  Church, 
had  long  meditated  the  subject,  and  formally  proposed 
the  consideration  of  it,  and  also  a  vague  and  general 
outline,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church. 
The  various  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland  were  thus 
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prepared  to  consult  together  on  the  subject  of  the 
General  Conference  suggested  in  Dr.  Patton's  letter. 
Many  meetings  and  much  consultation  were  held, 
andp  at  length,  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
their  English  friends,  the  brethren  in  the  north  issued 
their  important  circular  to  the  evangelical  churches 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  inviting  them  to  a 
conference  at  Liverpool,  to  consider  the  desirableness 
and  practicability  of  the  proposed  great  meeting  to  be 
held  in  London.  This  circular  was  signed  by  more  than 
fifty  individuals  of  seven  denominations.  Among  these 
are,  Drs.  Chalmers,  Candlish,  M'Farlane,  and  Buchanan, 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane 
and  Sir  David  Brewster;  Drs.  John  Brown,  Heugh, 
and  King,  of  the  United  Secession;  Dr.  Symington, 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  M^Crie, 
son  of  the  historian,  of  the  Original  Secession;  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  of  the  Independents;  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Innes  and  Maeleod,  of  the  Baptists.  From  such  a  list 
it  is  evident  that  the  scheme  is  rescued  from  the  sus- 
picion and  imputation  of  being  the  effort  of  a  few  weak 
enthusiasts,  wild  visionaries,  puling  sentimentalists,  or 
warm-hearted  but  weak-headed  followers  of  a  mawkish 
charity,  prepared  to  surrender  and  throw  away  their 
principles  in  pursuit  of  a  bubble,  which,  though  gilded 
with  all  the  united  colours  of  the  rainbow,  is  a  bubble 
still,  and  must  necessarily  dissolve  at  the  slightest  touch 
of  sober  reason.  I  know  that  it  is  no  proof  a  scheme  is 
wise  that  wise  men  are  its  authors,  or  good,  that  good 
men  are  its  abettors;  but  when  a  large  number  of 
wise  and  good  men  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  other 
minds  a  subject  which  has  impressed  their  own,  it  has 
at  any  rate  a  claim  upon  our  attention,  especially  when 
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it  relates  to  a  matter  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  of 
vast  importance,  and  to  belong  to  ourselves. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  felt  by  our  Scotch  friends 
in  determining  to  whom  the  letter  of  invitation  to  the 
Liverpool  conference  should  be  sent;  and  in  making 
their  selection,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  unintentional  offence  was 
given.  As  regards  the  Congregational  body  we  were 
represented  by  delegation,  a  deputation  having  been 
appointed  at  the  Metropolitan  meeting  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  last  year  for  that  purpose.  And  here  it 
is  proper  to  remark  that  this  Union,  in  its  collective 
capacity,  has,  at  several  of  its  meetings,  both  in  London 
and  in  the  country,  given  its  deliberate  sanction  and 
unanimous  recommendation  to  the  project.  It  is  true 
that  the  meeting  at  Liverpool  declared  itself  an  assem- 
blage of  individuals,  and  not  of  delegates,  as,  indeed,  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  upon  any  other  principle ;  but 
this  alters  not  the  fact,  that  our  body,  as  such,  approved 
the  scheme  without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  and  were 
even  willing  to  be  present,  in  answer  to  the  Scottish 
invitation,  by  representation.  This,  however,  is  no 
longer  the  case,  and  it  will  probably  relieve  the  Union 
of  some  solicitude,  and  many  brethren,  of  some  fears, 
to  know  that  all  who  join  the  proposed  Alliance  come 
into  it  on  the  ground  of  their  own  personal  adhesion, 
and  not  through  the  medium  of,  and  their  connexion 
with,  the  Congregational  Union. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
what  was  the  precise  object  of  the  Liverpool  Conference, 
for  some  misapprehension  prevails  on  this  point.  Many 
imagine  that  the  Alliance  is  already  formed,  and  that 
this  was  done  at  Liverpool  last  October.  This  is  altogether 
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a  mistake.  The  Alliance  is  not  yet  formed,  nor  was  it, 
nor  could  it  be  the  design  of  the  Liverpool  Conference, 
then  and  there,  to  set  it  up,  but  merely  to  consider  the 
desirableness  and  practicability  of  holding  a  meeting  in 
London  to  form  it.  How  could  we  at  Liverpool  form  an 
association  for  the  world,  without  having  the  world's 
consent?  All  that  has  been  done,  all  that  can  be  done, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  London  meeting,  is  but  preliminary 
and  preparatory.  What  was  decided  upon  at  Liverpool 
last  October  was,  the  parties  which  should  be  invited  to 
confederate ;  the  principle  upon  which  they  should  be 
asked  to  associate ;  and  the  objects  of  co-operation 
which  they  should  embrace;  all  to  be  submitted  for 
adoption  at  the  London  Convention.  The  parties  to  be 
invited  are  those  who  hold  the  common  principles  of 
evangelical  Protestantism  which  were  mentioned  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Magazine.  The  principle  of  associ- 
ation is,  union  without  compromise  or  concealment; 
and  the  objects,  summarily  considered,  are  the  cultivation 
of  brotherly  love,  and  the  defence  and  spread  of  our 
common  Protestantism,  viewed  spiritually,  and  without 
any  relation  to  politics.  No  man  who  went  to  the  Liver- 
pool meeting  had  settled  in  his  mind,  that  such  an  Alli- 
ance could  be  formed,  no  man  has  settled  this  yet;  but 
every  one  went  to  see  whether  it  was  desirable  and 
practicable ;  and  without  a  dissenting  voice  the  meeting 
agreed  that,  instead  of  stopping  in  limine,  instead  of 
giving  up  the  matter  at  once,  and  going  home  to  tell  our 
flocks  and  the  world  that  we  saw  no  hope  of  uniting,^we 
would  go  forward,  and  trusting  in  God  to  carry  us 
through  every  difficulty,  (and  we  saw  many  difficulties 
before  us),  we  would  go  on  to  the  greater  and  ultimate 
attempt  in  London. 
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Perhaps  I  may  now,  with  propriety,  allude  for  a  few 
moments,  to  the  Liverpool  Convocation,  which  never 
•will,  never  can,  never  should  be  forgotten,  by  a  single 
individual  who  was  happy  enough  to  be  present.  Of  its 
general  character,  I  may  say  it  was  a  meeting  of  brothers, 
among  whom  none  claimed,  and  none  conceded,  supre- 
macy or  precedency ;  and  it  was  evident  that  whoever 
used  the  word  "  brothers,^'  in  application  to  all  around 
him,  spoke  it  from  his  heart.  It  was  a  meeting  eminently 
characterised  by  devotion.  Not  less  than  eight  hours 
of  our  time  was  spent  in  prayer ;  and  most  truly  indeed 
was  it  said,  that  no  one  could  tell  the  Churchman  from 
the  Dissenter  by  their  prayers.  We  were  all  of  one  creed 
upon  our  knees.  A  noble,  manly.  Christian,  confessor- 
like spirit  pervaded  the  assembly.  Union  without  com- 
promise or  concealment,  was  the  watchword.  No  man 
betrayed  his  denomination,  or  turned  recreant  to  his 
principles.  We  abjured  nothing  but  our  prejudices,  we 
renounced  nothing  but  bigotry j  we  dethroned  not  truth, 
but  only  elevated  love  to  her  side ;  we  silenced  not  the 
voice  of  controversy,  but  only  calmed  its  frowning  aspect, 
softened  its  tone,  mellowed  its  spirit,  and  bade  it  speak 
the  words  of  charity  as  well  as  of  faith ;  and  this  was  at 
once  our  boast  and  our  pledge,  "  As  free,  and  not  using 
our  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  ser- 
vants of  God.'^  We  did  not  cringingly,  and  fawningly, 
and  hypocritically  shake  hands,  and  say,  that  our  differ- 
ences were  nothing,  and  would  from  that  hour  blow  them 
off  from  our  profession  as  worthless  straws  or  contamin- 
ating dust ;  but  we  did  avow,  and  we  glory  in  the  avowal, 
that  they  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  greater 
matters  in  which  we  agree.  He  who  charges  it  upon 
the  proposed  Alliance,  that  it  is  a  conspiracy  against 
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the  supremacy  and  majesty  of  truth,  mistakes  its  design, 
slanders  its  character,  and  knows  neither  the  men  who 
projected  it,   nor  the  consultations  they  held  upon  it. 
Neither  the  old  Covenanters,  nor  the  sturdy  Independ- 
ents, nor  the  confessors  of  the  Free  Church,  nor  the 
uncompromising  Methodists,  nor  the  conscientious  Epis- 
copalians, nor  the  stedfast  Baptists,  (and  some  of  all  these 
were  at  Liverpool),  are  likely  to  compromise  anything. 
No  man  went  from  the  meeting  less  attached  to  his  own 
peculiar  sentiments,  but  all  went  away  far  more  attached 
to  many  brethren  who  differed  from  him  in  reference  to 
his  own  cherished  opinions.     It  is  not,  perhaps,  saying 
too  much  to  affirm,  that  it  was  a  scene  where,  beyond 
most  if  not  all  on  earth,  charity  triumphed  without  the 
smallest  wound,  defeat,  or  disgrace  being  inflicted  on 
truth.     Let  no  man  therefore  look  with  suspicion  on  the 
projected  union,  as  if,  in  joining  it,  he  would  be  asked 
to  give  up,  or  conceal,  or  be  silent  upon  his  own  convic- 
tions.   All  we  are  required  to  do  is  to  abandon  the  zealot, 
the   bigot,    the   furious    sectary  ;     to    abjure   sarcasm, 
sneering,  caricaturing,  misrepresenting ;  to  estimate  the 
relative  importance  of  truths  ;  to  treat  with  candour  and 
courtesy  those  who  differ  from  us;  to  mollify  and  assuage, 
and  not  to  exasperate  and  to  wound ;    to  handle  men's 
errors  with  as  much  tenderness,  out  of  regard  to  the 
conscientiousness  with  which  they  are  held,  as  the  sur- 
geon does  the  diseased  patient  he  is  anxious  to  heal ;   in 
short,  to  leave  the  matters  of  controversy  to  be  settled  by 
logic  and  charity,  while  the  whole  train  of  the  irascible 
passions  are  ordered  off  the  field  of  conflict.    Who  needs 
be  afraid  of  coming  into  such  an  association  as  this  ? 

I  will  make  one  more  allusion  to  the  Liverpool  meet- 
ing, as  proving  what  we  may  yet  hope  to  see  accomplished. 
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I  mean  the  agreement  between  seventeen  denominations 
upon  the  outlines  of  a  doctrinal  basis  of  union.  Think 
of  a  committee,  consisting  of  fifty  persons,  representing 
these  numerous  and  various  bodies,  sitting  to  determine 
such  a  matter;  what  would  many  persons  expect  but  a 
scene  of  interminable  wrangling,  ending  in  hopeless 
confusion  and  discord  ?  Yet  that  committee  was  unani- 
mous. Then  think  of  the  result  of  this  deliberation 
carried  up  to  two  hundred  men,  composed  of  these  seven- 
teen denominations,  each  possessing  the  liberty  to  speak, 
and  what  could  be  looked  for  there,  even  supposing  the 
committee  were  unanimous,  but  endless  divisions,  and 
the  shivering  of  the  whole  to  repellent  atoms  ?  I  confess 
I  trembled  when  the  resolution  was  put  from  the  chair, 
especially  when  the  negative  was  called  for.  But  when 
it  was  seen  by  every  anxious  eye  that  not  a  solitary  hand 
was  lifted  up  against  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, an  involuntary  and  instantaneous  shout  of 
"  Unanimous "  arose  from  many  parts  of  the  room, 
followed  by  a  rapturous  burst  of  applause.  Many  burst 
into  tears  of  joy,  and  the  doxology  was  sung,  as  it  had 
not  been  often  sung  before  in  our  world.  It  was  a  scene 
in  our  history  on  which  we  shall  ever  look  back  with 
delight  certainly  in  this  world,  perhaps  in  the  next :  a 
season  of  astonishment  and  delight  which  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  often  repeated.  After  that  solemn  hour  we 
felt  as  if  our  chief  difficulty  was  over,  and  having  done 
this,  we  could  by  God's  grace,  do  everything. 

I  must  reserve  other  considerations,  and  a  brief  account 
of  our  second  meeting,  for  another  paper;  and  in  the 
meantime  simply  ask  the  question,  "What  right-minded, 
sound-hearted  Christian  is  there  but  must  wish  that  such 
an  effort  may  be  successful  ?''     Shall  the  Congregation- 
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alist  body,  in  whose  Union  this  originated,  be  indifferent, 
scornful,  hostile  ?  Our  Baptist  brethren,  who  have  been 
thought  by  some  to  cherish  the  very  ultraism  of  Noncon- 
formity, are  coming  forward:  they  had  five  representatives 
from  London  at  the  late  meeting,  and  the  Independents 
only  one.  The  committee  of  the  Baptist  Union  has 
passed  and  published  a  unanimous  resolution  of  approval 
of  the  scheme.  The  Methodist  body,  in  all  its  divisions, 
enters  cordially  into  the  plan.  Shall  we  be  the  only  body 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  alien  or  opposed 
to  this  blessed  attempt  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  union, 
and  to  sound  forth  the  harmonies  of  love?  Shall  we 
change  our  position,  and  from  being  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  become  its  antagonists  and  scorners  ?  Shall 
we  fling  away  the  olive-branch,  and  grasp  only  the  sword; 
lower  the  white  flag,  which  we  were  the  first  to  unfurl, 
and  hoist  the  red  and  black  one?  I  pray,  I  hope,  I 
believe  not. 

SECOND    LETTER. 

When  Melancthon  was  within  a  few  hours  of  death 
and  glory,  he  was  much  engaged  in  prayer,  and  once  or 
twice  was  heard  to  Hsp  the  words,  "  That  they  all  may 
be  one,  as  we  are."  All  who  were  present  sunk  on  their 
knees,  and  prayed  with  him.  Bucer  asked  him  if  he 
desired  anything.  He  answered,  "  Nothing  but  heaven ; 
let  me  rest  and  pray.  My  end  is  not  far  off."  In  the 
evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  he  fell  asleep.  So  ended  the 
course  of  that  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  who  amidst  all  his 
timidity  could  endure  with  more  fortitude  the  storms 
that  beat  upon  the  reformers  from  the  rage  and  opposi- 
tion of  their  enemies,  than  the  strifes  and  contentions 
which  existed  among  themselves ;  and  who,  when  leaving 
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for  ever  the  scenes  of  conflict,  and  about  to  enter  the 

regions  of  untroubled  repose,  looked  back  with  his  last 

sigh  and  last  prayer  for  the  unity  of  the  church.     It  is 

quite  conceivable  and  natural  to  suppose  that  the  soul 

becomes  heavenly  in  proportion  to  its  nearness  to  heaven ; 

and  if  so,  the  love  of  union  and  peace  is  one  of  the  most 

heavenly  dispositions  that  the  souls  of  the  redeemed  can 

possess  on  earth ;  for  what  dying  saints  do  not  in  effect 

present   the   prayer   of  Philip    Melancthon,  which   is, 

in  fact,  only  the  echo  of  the   dying   Saviour's  prayer, 

"That  they  all  may  be  one"?     So  also  said  holy  Baxter, 

when  his  eye  was  turned  upon  eternity. 

"  I  am  deeplier  afflicted  for  the  disagreements  of  Christians  than  I 
was  when  T  was  a  younger  Christian.  Except  the  case  of  the  infidel 
world,  nothing  is  so  sad  and  grievous  to  my  thoughts  as  the  case 
of  the  divided  churches ;  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  deeply  sensible 
of  the  sinfulness  of  those  prelates,  and  pastors  of  the  churches,  who 
are  the  principal  causes  of  these  divisions.  0  how  many  millions 
of  souls  are  kept  by  them  in  ignorance  and  ungodliness,  and  deludedly 
factious,  as  if  it  were  true  religion  !  How  is  the  conversion  of 
infidels  hindered  by  them,  and  Christ  and  religion  heinously  dis- 
honoured !" 

Why  will  not  Christian  men  look  at  this  subject  in 
life  as  they  may  be  quite  sure  they  will  look  upon  it  in 
death  ?  But  they  do  in  profession  thus  regard  it,  even 
when  engaged  in  the  arena  of  bitter  and  angry  contro- 
versy. Yes,  all  love,  desire,  and  advocate  union  in  the 
abstract :  but  how  few  are  disposed  to  try  to  make  it  a 
reality  !  Some  really  love  fighting  :  one  should  suppose 
that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  phrenology,  the  organ  of 
combativeness  must  be  so  fully  developed,  that  they  find 
it  difficult  to  be  at  peace;  it  requires  a  positive  effort 
with  them  not  to  dispute.  Such  religious  knight-errants, 
however,  are  few ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world 
are  under  the  influence  of  indifference,  indolence,  secta- 
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rianism,  or  hopelessness,  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
They  are  too  little  affected  by  the  divisions  of  the 
church  to  feel  any  concern  about  the  matter ;  or  they 
are  too  much  in  love  with  ease  to  make  any  effort  to 
remove  them ;  or  too  much  appalled  by  a  perception 
of  difficulty  to  feel  the  slightest  impulse  of  hope;  or  too 
inveterately  bigoted  to  desire  to  unite  with  those  who 
diff'er  from  them.  Now  all  this  shows  a  low  state  of 
piety ;  a  feeble  condition  of  the  church ;  a  very  defective 
perception  of  right  and  wrong.  Our  alienation  is  not 
our  misfortune,  but  our  fault.  We  ought  to  be  united. 
We  cannot  remain  as  we  are  without  guilt.  Whatever 
be  the  cause  of  division,  and  with  whomsoever  it  lies,  it 
is,  and  must  be  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  put  away. 
"  For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  should  be  great 
searchings  of  heart."  The  man  who  is  utterly  indiff'erent 
to  the  divided  state  of  the  church  cannot  be  a  Christian; 
he  has  no  sympathy  with  Christ :  the  mind  of  Jesus  is 
not  in  him.  He  may  not  approve  of  any  proposed  plan 
of  union,  and  yet  be  a  consistent  believer ;  but  to  care 
nothing  about  the  subject  itself  evinces  a  heart  alien 
from  Christ.  This  renders  it  surprising  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  can  be  indifferent  to  any  proposal  wiiich 
has  only  a  tolerable  share  of  feasibility  about  it.  One 
should  suppose  that  the  universal  cry  would  be,  "  Let 
us  try  to  be  one,  and  to  appear  such,  at  any  rate.  Let 
us  make  the  experiment,  not  in  hopelessness,  and  with  a 
presentiment  that  it  must  fail,  since  such  predictions 
ensure  their  own  fulfilment;  but  let  us  go  to  the  efforts 
to  unite,  with  a  love  of  union,  a  longing  after  it,  and  a 
hope  of  accomplishing  it."  Some  have  been  found  who 
are  resolved  by  God's  grace  to  make  this  trial,  and  I 
proceed  now  to  give  a  brief  account  of  tiieir  second 
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meeting  at  Liverpool.     The  committee  had  been  divided 
at  the  first  meeting  into  four  sections ;  to  sit  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin.     All  these  assembled 
at  Liverpool  on  the  13th  of  January.     It  was  a  meeting 
of  old  friends,  of  brethren  now  known  and  endeared  to 
each  other  by  the  hallowed  and  delightful  recollections 
of   their   former   intercourse.      They   were   no   longer 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  their  meeting  was  charac- 
terised by  joyousness  and  confidence.     Their  place  of 
convocation  was  the  same  as  at  the  previous  meeting, 
and  it  had  acquired  a  kind  of  sanctity,  and  revived  the 
remembrance  of  former  scenes.     In  numbers  they  were 
nearly  equal  to  the  former  meeting ;  a  fact   the  more 
remarkable  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  and  that 
many  had   to   come  from   Scotland,   and  others  from 
Ireland :  but  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christian  union  could 
brave  the  winds  and  waves  of  wintry  seas.     The  com- 
plexion of  the  assembly,  however,  was  a  little  altered  ^ 
there  were  more  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  fewer  Dissenting  ministers  :  of  the  Methodists  there 
were  about  the  same  number  as  before.     At  the  former 
meeting  no   Liverpool   clergyman   was  present;  at  the 
latter  there  were  six,  with  the  venerable  and  patriarchal 
Mr  Haldane  Stewart  at  their  head.    In  all,  nearly  thirty 
episcopalian  ministers  were  present.     This  showed  the 
progress  of  the  scheme  in  a  quarter  where  the  greatest 
opposition  had  been  manifested,  as  there  were  only  eight 
or   ten   before.      The   same   order  of  proceeding   was 
observed  as  at  the  previous  meeting :  the  first  evening's 
session  was  given  in  great  part  to  devotion  :  many  and 
fervent  were  the  prayers  presented  :  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  we  were  of  one  heart  and  soul.     On  proceeding  to 
business  we  soon  found,  what  indeed  we  expected  to 
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find,  that  in  grappling  with  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  great  meeting  in  London  our  difficulties 
multiplied  as  we  advanced,  and  that  we  should  need 
much  of  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  above.  Still,  we 
were  in  every  instance  of  one  mind.  The  same  modesty 
in  stating  opinions  and  the  same  meekness  in  discussing 
and  opposing  them  as  were  displayed  on  the  former 
occasion  prevailed  at  the  second  conference.  Several 
matters  which  were  introduced  were  left  for  further  con- 
sideration at  the  next  meeting  in  Birmingham,  or  at  the 
general  conference  in  London.  We  were  anxious  to 
avoid  precipitancy  in  our  measures,  and  determined  to 
do  little  rather  than  pass  rash  and  unwise  resolutions,  if 
we  could  avoid  them.  The  heart  and  glory  of  the  meeting 
consisted  of  the  discussion  upon  Mr  Bickersteth's  pacific 
resolutions,  which  have  been  given  to  the  public.  Nearly 
a  whole  evening  was  spent,  and  most  happily  spent,  in 
passing  them,  which  called  up  beautiful  compends  of 
truth  and  charity  from  nearly  twenty  of  the  most  influ- 
ential and  best  known  members  of  the  brethren  present. 
Hour  after  hour  was  occupied  by  one  continued  flow  of 
holy  love  and  brotherly  kindness.  No  one  present  will 
ever  forget  that  season  of  manly  sentiment  and  Christian 
aff'ection,  and  especially  the  remarks  of  Mr  Howard 
Hinton :  no  osier  soul  his,  no  sentimentalism  in  him. 
Sturdy,  and  almost  stern  in  opinion,  he  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual to  yield  to  influences  which  should  not  shake  a 
manly  heart;  but  the  noble  frankness  of  his  manner, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  his  words  when  he  alluded 
to  the  intercourse  into  which  the  Alliance  had  brought 
him  with  the  Evangelical  clergy,  carried  away  all  hearts 
in  a  fellowship  of  admiration  and  delight.  In  reference 
to  that  speech,  I  heard  one  of  these  clergymen  say,  it 
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was  the  glory  of  the  meeting,  and  worth  going  to  the 
meeting  to  hear :  and  yet  in  that  speech  Mr  Hinton 
conceded  not  an  atom  of  his  nonconformist  consistency. 
He  was  the  uncompromising  dissenter,  and  his  dissent 
never  appeared  more  glorious  than  when  thus  suffused 
with  the  mild  radiance  of  Christian  charity. 

Upon  reviewing  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting,  I  should  say,  that  though  characterised  by 
equal  cordiality,  confidence,  and  harmony;  by  the  same 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  scheme,  and  the 
same  determination  to  proceed  in  working  it  out ;  by  the 
same  unanimity  of  decision  in  all  the  resolutions  brought 
before  it,  as  the  first,  it  could  be  scarcely  expected  to 
have  the  same  enthusiasm  and  charm  :  but  it  had  all 
the  stedfastness  of  the  first  love,  and  all  its  sober  appro- 
bation and  enjoyment,  if  not  its  raptures. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to  the  public 
meeting  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of 
the  Liverpool  Conference,  at  Manchester,  and  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  it,  as  thirty  or 
forty  of  its  members  attended  it.  In  reference  to  this 
magnificent  assemblage,  I  avow  that  all  the  meetings 
I  have  witnessed  in  our  own  splendid  town-hall  at 
Birmingham,  or  in  Exeter-hall  London,  fall  very  short 
of  it  in  numbers  and  in  general  appearance  and  effect. 
The  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
in  which  it  was  held,  the  dense  mass  of  the  people 
amounting  to  six  thousand,  the  crowded  state  of  the 
immense  platform,  and  above  all,  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  made  it  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  "  All 
this,"  said  a  ministerial  brother  to  me,  after  looking 
round  with  wonder  and  admiration  upon  the  almost 
overpowering  scene,  "  all  this  for  christian  union!"    We 
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commenced  before  six,  and  scarcely  a  soul  moved  till 
after  ten,  all  being  riveted  to  their  seats  at  that  hour 
by  the  noble,  manly,  and  christian  eloquence  of  Mr 
Noel,  vi^ho  for  more  than  an  hour  alternately  held  them 
iu  breathless  silence  and  excited  them  to  rapturous 
applause.  The  meeting  did  not  break  up  till  eleven 
o'clock.  Here  is  another  proof  that  christian  union 
is  a  favourite  subject  with  the  people.  They  are  pre- 
pared for  it,  if  their  ministers  are  not. 

But  I  am  not  unaware  that,  though  it  is  easy  to  get 
up  an  interesting  public  meeting,  it  is  a  less  facile  thing 
to  concert  and  form  an  organised  scheme  of  Christian 
co-operation  between  opposing  sections  of  the  Christian 
church.  I  know  it  and  feel  it  so  sensibly,  that  though 
I  am  hopeful,  I  am  not  confident  of  the  success  of  the 
present  effort.  Some  portents  have  already  appeared  in 
the  north,  which  will,  however,  I  trust,  befoi'e  this 
paper  issues  from  the  press,  have  disappeared  from  our 
horizon,  to  give  place  to  more  favourable  signs.  Should 
the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  withdraw  from  the  scheme,  the  projected 
Alliance  is  imperilled.  May  God  prevent  our  Scottish 
brethren  from  abandoning  a  plan  which  they  were 
among  the  first  to  devise  and  to  patronise  ! 

I  cannot  but  deplore  that  circumstances  have  oc- 
curred in  the  south  also,  a  little  to  impede  and  em- 
barrass our  procedure,  and  to  deter  many  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  joining  our  ranks.  I 
met  a  party  of  eight  or  nine  of  these  in  my  own  town, 
to  explain  to  them  the  principles  and  the  prospects 
of  the  Alliance :  they  had  been  all  favourable  to  the 
scheme  as  far  as  they  understood  it,  or  at  any  rate 
were    all    in    a   state    of   inquiry    about    the    propriety 
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of  joining  it,  when  a  certain  correspondence  carae 
before  them,  and  a  religious  tract  to  which  it  referred, 
and  led  them  at  once  to  stand  in  abeyance,  and,  I  fear, 
to  withhold  for  ever  their  support :  and  I  know  the  same 
effect  has  been  produced  elsewhere.  They  admitted  my 
position,  that  controversy  cannot  be  suppressed,  and 
assented  to  my  own  declaration,  that  I  would  coalesce 
with  no  man  or  body  of  men  who  required  as  the  con- 
dition of  our  union  that  I  should  neither  write  nor 
speak  on  points  which  divide  us ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  required  what  I  also  ask  for,  and  every  fair  and 
honourable  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  piety,  requires,  that 
the  controversy  should  be  carried  on  according  to  the 
rules  of  truth,  love,  and  courtesy.  I  do  not  wish  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  drawn  into  controversy  with  any 
of  ray  brethren  on  this  subject;  but  I  should  be  un- 
faithful to  my  own  convictions  and  resist  the  promptings 
of  my  own  consciencs  if  I  did  not  thus  publicly  put 
on  record  my  protest  against  maintaining  the  conflict 
against  Establishments  after  the  fashion  of  the  missile 
to  which  I  now  allude;  such  a  manner  and  spirit  of 
handling  the  subject  must  infallibly  produce,  in  the 
long  run,  more  mischief  to  ourselves  than  it  can  do 
to  our  opponents:  and  in  this  opinion  T  know  I  am 
supported  by  a  very  large  portion  of  my  older  minis- 
terial brethren.  I  again  say,  that  controversy  must  go 
on  till  truth  is  victorious  over  error  :  and  if  the  Alliance 
were  formed  upon  a  stipulation  between  the  allied 
parties  even  that  discussion  was  to  be  stopped,  and  a 
peace  concluded,  upon  the  terms  of  a  uti  possidetis, 
it  would  be  nothing  better  than  a  mighty  conspiracy 
against  truth,  without  being  ultimately  any  advantage 
to  Christianity ;  for  charity  rejoices  in  the  truth,  and  is 
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safe  only  under  its  protection.  But  then  let  it  be  a 
conflict  carried  on  for  truth  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and 
which  the  God  of  love  shall  as  much  approve  as  the 
God  of  truth.  Do  not  let  our  zeal  be  one-sided  or  one- 
eyed.  Let  us  look  at  both  truth  and  love ;  for  if  truth 
be  something,  love  is  something  also;  and  he  gains  but 
a  poor  victory  who,  in  beating  down  an  error,  and  that 
too  not  in  fundamentals,  inflicts  a  mortal  wound  on 
charity :  while  his  victory  is  doubled  who  subdues  his 
enemy  by  argument  and  himself  by  love. 

Many  are  asking  for  the  objects  of  the  Alliance,  the 
practical  scheme,  as  well  as  the  theory.  This  is  natural 
enough;  but  to  all  such  we  say,  Give  us  time  to  ponder 
and  look  round.  Much  the  same  demand  was  made 
upon  the  friends  of  the  Congregational  Union  at  its 
commencement ;  but  that  body  wisely  determined  not 
to  be  goaded  into  precipitate  measures  by  the  clamours 
of  its  eager  and  importunate  friends ;  and  it  now  reaps 
the  fruits  of  its  slow  and  cautious  procedure ;  for  had  it 
attempted  more  at  first,  it  would  not  have  existed  at 
this  day.  Our  first  business  in  the  present  case  is  to 
unite,  to  love,  to  pray,  to  inquire;  and  in  doing  that 
we  have  done  much,  we  have  done  what  was  never 
done  before  so  publicly  and  so  extensively.  If  a  family 
of  brothers  have  quarrelled,  and  have  retired  from  each 
other's  society  into  their  own  separate  apartments,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  bring  them  into  the  same 
room,  around  the  same  table,  to  shake  hands  and  to 
acknowledge  that  brothers'  blood  flows  in  their  veins. 
This  is  something,  yea  it  is  much,  and  will  lead  to  some- 
thing more.  So  we  must  meet  and  fraternize  first;  and 
when  we  have  done  this,  we  shall  perhaps  find,  or  God 
will  find  for  us,  something  to  do. 
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Still,  however,  I  admit  that  uuless  the  bond  of  union 
be  strong  in  us,  and  the  desire  after  it  be  intense,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  hope,  or  the  faintest  prospect  of 
success.  There  are,  it  is  true,  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
which  nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  and  an  ardent 
attachment  to  the  cause,  can  enable  us  to  surmount ; 
but  there  are  no  difficulties  which  may  not  be  then  sur- 
mounted. Strange  it  is,  after  having  read  so  often  the 
prayer  of  Christ,  and  the  epistles  of  his  inspired  servants ; 
after  having  so  often  in  public  and  in  social  devotion  sup- 
plicated for  the  union  of  believers ;  after  having  in  ser- 
mons, speeches,  and  conversation,  lamented  the  divisions 
of  the  churches,  and  the  alienation  of  Christians  ;  after 
having  witnessed  and  felt  the  effects  of  those  contentions, 
the  great  body  of  the  followers  of  Christ  should  now 
stand  by  and  witness,  without  helping  it,  an  effort  to  roll 
away  this  cloud  of  reproach  which  has  so  long  settled  on 
the  church  of  Christ,  obscuring  its  beauty,  enfeebling  its 
strength,  and  impeding  its  usefulness. 

I  know  very  well  that  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  not  to 
the  subject  of  union  that  this  indifference  is  felt,  but  to 
the  present  attempt  and  scheme  to  promote  it.  Bat 
properly  speaking,  there  is  yet  no  fixed  scheme  deter- 
mined upon ;  all  that  is  doing,  and  that  has  been  done, 
is  a  call  upon  the  members  of  Christ's  body  to  come 
together  and  devise  a  scheme :  it  is  but  the  trumpet-call 
to  the  scattered  hosts  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  and  concert  a  plan  for  union  and  action,  and  thus 
far  it  has  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent :  there  has  been 
already  union  and  communion  sufficient  to  repay  all  the 
time,  labour,  and  expense  that  has  been  incurred.  If, 
as  some  fear,  disunion  should  be  the  result  in  those 
bodies  from  which  the  parties  come  who  join  the  Alliance, 
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this  can  be  no  more  set  down  to  the  scheme  except  as 
an  occasion  for  them,  than  the  fire  and  sword  which  our 
Lord  came  to  send  upon  earth  can  be  charged  on  his 
religion  as  their  cause.  No  plan  of  reformation,  improve- 
ment, or  general  benefit  can  possibly,  with  any  fairness, 
be'  made  accountable  for  the  division  of  opinion  which  it 
occasions,  or  for  the  bad  feeling  which  it  gives  rise  to, 
beyond  what  are  produced  by  the  distempered  zeal  of 
its  advocates.  If  the  scheme  proposed  be  for  a  good 
object,  be  feasible  in  itself,  and  be  dispassionately,  judi- 
ciously, and  temperately  proposed,  it  is  guiltless  of  the 
schisms  which  spring  up  in  its  course.  Hitherto,  I  be- 
lieve the  friends  of  the  Alliance  have  abstained  from  all 
uncharitable  reflections  and  harsh  judgments  upon  those 
by  whom  they  have  been  opposed.  Nor  indeed  have  they 
had  much  to  complain  of,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
anonymous  efiusions,  and  a  few  ill  concealed  sneers,  in 
their  opponents. 

It  will  be  thought  by  some,  perhaps,  that  should  we 
fail,  as  they  predict  we  shall,  we  shall  do  more  harm  than 
good,  and  put  back  the  cause  of  union  instead  of  pro- 
moting it.  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  The  temporary 
defeat  of  a  good  cause  may  help  on  its  final  victory,  when 
the  friends  of  it  are  determined  in  the  conflict.  Kepulses 
are  better  than  entire  stagnation.  Mistakes  are  often 
detected  by  failure.  The  present  flame  may  consume  its 
fuel  and  expire,  but  from  its  ashes  others  will  kindle 
their  fires.  The  voice  for  Christian  union  never  uttered 
so  loudly  its  demand ;  never  awakened  so  many  echoes ; 
never  arrested  so  many  listening  ears ;  never  stirred  so 
many  panting  hearts ;  and  depend  upon  it,  they  will 
never  let  it  die.     Should  the  present  effort  fail,  none  who 
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have  engaged  in  it  will  ever  regret  the  part  they  have 
taken  in  making  the  attempt.  It  is  a  cause  in  which 
failure  is  more  creditable  than  indifference.  The  God 
of  love  and  peace  will  say  to  each  of  them  "  It  was  well 
that  it  was  in  thy  heart."  The  blessing  upon  the  peace- 
makers will  come  upon  them,  and  another,  and  a  holier 
and  happier  generation,  excited  by  their  examples,  and 
warned  by  their  errors,  will  renew,  under  more  favourable 
auspices,  and  carry  forward  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
the  work  which  they  perhaps  may  be  judged  unworthy  to 
accomplish.  We  have  already  had  our  reward,  as  may 
be  learnt  by  the  touching  and  beautiful  lesson  of  Mr 
Bickersteth,  in  his  cliamber  of  sickness.  How  the  soul 
of  a  peace-maker  feels  in  tlie  review  of  its  work,  and  in 
the  prospect  of  its  reward,  may  be  learnt  from  those 
strains  which  have  come  forth  from  the  scene  of  his 
suffering  to  animate  his  fellow  labourers  in  this  good 
cause.  How  deeply  are  we  indebted  to  God  for  sparing, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  and  requests  of  his  saints,  that 
precious  life.  He  has  been  taken  from  us  for  awhile 
but  to  be  polished  into  still  greater  brightness  by  afflic- 
tion, and  rendered  as  a  chosen  vessel  only  more  meetened 
for  the  Master's  use. 

I  ask  from  all  the  lovers  of  union,  and  the  friends  of 
peace,  their  earnest  and  importunate  prayers  for  Divine 
wisdom  to  be  shed  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  to 
guide  this  great  movement.  Difficulties  will  present 
themselves  at  every  step  of  our  progress,  and  they  mul- 
tiply as  we  advance ;  but  He  who  in  ancient  days  made 
the  mountains  sink  to  a  plain  before  Zerubbabel,  can  do 
the  same  for  us.  We  are  looking  by  faith  to  Him  Avho 
briugeth  the  blind  in  a  way  they  know  not.    We  are  like 
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miners,  working  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  dark, 
but  we  have  found  a  rich  vein,  and  are  determined  to 
pursue  it  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  success. 

MY  DIPLOMAS   OF  DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

I  HAVE  always  had  some  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this 
academic  honour,  grounded  on  our  Lord's  injunction  to 
His  disciples  not  to  be  called  Rabbi,  which  in  conven- 
tional usage  signified  teacher  or  doctor.  I  am  aware 
that  the  case  of  the  apostles  and  that  of  modern  minis- 
ters is  not  precisely  parallel,  nor  perhaps  are  the  reasons 
as  forcible  for  the  non-reception  of  this  distinction  by 
the  latter  as  the  former.  Still,  the  general  ground  of 
both  is  the  same,  which  is,  that  no  titles  of  distinction 
are  to  exist  amongst  the  teachers  of  religion,  since  they 
suggest  the  idea  of  superiority,  and  foster  pride  and 
vanity.  To  what  an  exorbitant  extent  of  mischief  has 
this  love  of  distinction  by  rank,  office,  and  title,  in 
matters  of  religion,  reached  in  Christendom  !  "  If  those 
rules,"  says  Scott  the  commentator  on  Matt,  xxiii.  8, 
"  were  proper  for  the  apostles  and  primitive  disciples, 
they  must  be  still  more  suitable  to  the  case  of  all  other 
teachers  and  Christians;  and  it  is  evident  they  were 
given  with  a  prophetic  view  to  the  enormous  abuses  and 
fatal  effects  that  have  since  been  witnessed  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  from  the  ambition  and  lust  of  dominion  in 
some,  and  the  abject  submission  of  others  to  them." 

It  is  pleaded  that  the  application  of  this  terra  in 
modern  times,  means  something  essentially  different 
from  what  it  did  in  Jewish  history.  Among  the  Jews, 
it  implied  not  merely  eminence  of  knowledge,  but 
authority  in  teaching.     The  words  of  the  Rabbis  were 
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accounted,  by  their  infallibility,  the  word  of  God ;  and 
therefore  our  Lord  forbade  only  the  application  of  the 
term  in  that  sense  in  which  it  was  used  and  understood 
by  the  Pharisees  and  their  pupils.  The  universal  pre- 
cept, founded  on  this  local  one,  meant  no  more  than 
that  no  teacher  of  religion  was  to  be  called  by  a  desig- 
nation, or  honoured  by  a  distinction  which  implies  undue 
authority,  or  demands  undue  submission.  This,  I  admit, 
has  some  force;  but  still,  even  the  modern  application 
of  the  word  doctor  intends  a  pre-eminence  which  I 
think  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  prohibition  forbids.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  it  is  argued  that  these  diplomas  are  to 
be  regarded  as  mere  academic  and  literary  honours  and 
distinctions,  conferred  as  the  reward  of  merit.  This 
may  be  said  of  mere  secular  degrees,  such  as  B.A., 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  or  LL.D. :  these  are  all  simply  literary  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  same  with  D.D.  This  is,  in  its  true 
meaning,  a  religious  distinction,  never  conferred  but 
upon  a  minister  of  religion,  and  intended  to  raise  him 
in  public  estimation  above  his  fellows.  It  does  therefore 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  opposition  to  our  Lord's  injunc- 
tion to  His  disciples. 

I  have  ever  felt  this  so  powerfully,  that,  if  on  other 
accounts  I  were  entitled  to  the  degree,  I  could  not 
accept  it.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  came  to  learn 
that  some  of  my  friends  were  wishing  to  obtain  a  diploma 
for  me  from  the  Glasgow  University.  As  soon  as  I  was 
acquainted  with  their  intention,  I  immediately  stopped 
it,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  Several  years  after 
this,  my  friends  in  America  moved  the  college  of 
Princeton  New  Jersey,  to  confer  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon 
me ;  and  the  diploma  accordingly  came.  I  locked  it  up 
in  my  drawers,  and  said  nothing  to  anybody  about  it,  and 
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hoped  that  nobody  would  know  it.  However,  it  oozed 
out.  The  kindness  of  my  Scotcli  friends,  especially  Mr 
Henderson  and  Dr.  King,  applied  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow  for  the  same  degree  for  me,  and  obtained  it.  No 
sooner  was  this  announced  in  the  papers,  than  I  wrote 
to  say  I  did  not  mean  to  assume  it.  By  this  determi- 
nation I  inflicted  some  pain  upon  the  generous  indi- 
viduals who  had  sought  to  honour  me.  I  was  much 
grieved  at  this,  but  could  not  consent  to  oblige  them  at 
the  expense  of  principle.  The  next  attempt  to  honour 
me  in  this  way  was  made  by  Jefferson  College,  in  the 
United  States.  From  that  institution  a  diploma, 
entirely  unsought,  I  believe,  by  any  one,  arrived.  But 
none  of  these  things  moved  me.  I  could  not  consent 
to  bear  the  title.  And,  moreover,  apart  from  this  con- 
scientious scruple,  I  never  thought  myself  warranted  on 
the  ground  of  any  superior  learning  or  attainment  to  be 
thus  called  Rabbi.  True  it  is  I  have  written  books  on 
religion,  not  a  few,  but  they  are  all  of  a  practical  nature, 
and  contain  no  profound  theology,  nor  any  new  elucida- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture.  Perhaps  I  might  lay  claim  to 
as  much  of  this,  and  therefore  as  good  a  claim  to  the 
distinction,  as  very  many  on  whom  it  is  conferred,  and 
who  now  consent  to  bear  it.  This  however  is  saying 
very  little.  As  regards  some  who  are  now  called  Rabbi, 
I  wonder  they  do  not  blush  at  every  iteration  of  their 
own  distinction.  May  I  but  be  considered  as  a  faithful, 
earnest,  and  successful  minister  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  be  accounted  such  by  the  Great  Master,  and  I  am 
quite  content  that  my  name  shall  stand,  wherever  it  is 
recorded,  without  any  academic  suffix. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  MINISTERIAL  LIFE. 

After  the  opening  of  the  new  place  things  went  on 
for  many  years  in  an  even  tenor  of  prosperity.  The 
chapel  was  filled,  the  church  increased,  and  the  sun 
of  prosperity  shone  upon  us  with  cloudless  splendour. 
New  deacong  were  from  time  to  time  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  and  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  an  ever-extending  church. 

I  have  presided  at  the  election  of  deacons  eight  or 
nine  times,  and  never  had  any  disturbance  or  dissatis- 
faction generated  by  the  procedure. 

During  these  years,  we  sent  ofi*  between  twenty  and 
thirty  of  our  members,  who  resided  at  Smethwick,  to 
form  a  separate  and  Independent  church  in  that  village, 
where  for  forty  years  we  have  held  worship  by  our 
village  preachers.  And  at  the  time  I  am  now  writing, 
that  church  has  grown  to  considerable  numbers,  power, 
and  usefulness.  They  have  recently  erected  a  handsome 
and  commodious  place  of  worship,  and  are  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition. 

We  have  done  the  same  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  our 
town  called  the  Lozells.  There  had  been  preaching  on 
the  premises  of  Mr  Millichamp  many  years.  The  con- 
gregation was  continually  augmenting,  when  Mr  M., 
having  purchased  a  plot  of  ground,  generously  off'ered  a 
piece  of  it  for  a  chapel,  if  our  congregation  would  build 
one.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  small  place  erected, 
which  has  since  been  enlarged.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  of  our  members  were  dismissed  to  form  a  church 
there,  which  has  since  attained  to  some  degree  of 
strength  ;  but  for  want  of  a  minister  thoroughly  adapted 
to  the  locality,  it  has  not  increased  so  much  as  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  it  would  have  done. 
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For  many  years  we  conducted,  by  some  of  our 
members,  a  Sunday  school  and  preaching  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Great  Barr  Street  in  this  town.  At  the 
commencement  of  our  operation,  this  was  one  of  the 
most  demoralised  parts  of  Birmingham.  Mr  Derrington, 
who  had  been  an  operative,  was  induced  to  address  the 
children  in  the  first  instance,  then  the  parents  and 
neighbours,  till  at  length  he  became  the  regular  local 
preacher  for  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  town  missionary 
supported  by  the  Carrs  Lane  Church.  A  small  chapel 
was  erected  in  Garrison  Lane,  which  soon  became  too 
small  for  the  congregation ;  and  at  last  the  very  neat 
and  commodious  one  in  Palmer  Street  was  built.  Mr 
Derriugton's  labours  have  been  very  successful,  as  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  members  have  by  him 
been  introduced  into  the  church  in  Carrs  Lane.  He  is 
supported  by  our  church  still.  The  church  is  not  yet 
entirely  separate  and  independent.  Mr  Derringtou 
administers  the  Lord's  Sapper  ten  times  in  the  year, 
and  in  the  months  of  May  and  October  the  members 
come  to  the  communion  of  the  mother  church  in  Carrs 
Lane. 

We  set  up  another  preaching  station  and  Sunday 
school  in  Bordesley  Street,  where  we  have  erected  a 
neat  little  chapel  and  convenient  school-rooms,  and 
where  our  able  and  devoted  missionary,  Mr  Carter,  is 
labouring  with  great  success.  Chapels  were  also  erected 
by  us  at  Yardley  and  Minvvorth,  and  one  purchased  at 
Great  Barr,  besides  another  small  one  near  the  canal, 
originally  intended  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
boatmen. 

Thus  our  church  has  ever  been  a  working  one,  for  I 
have  to  the  uttermost  encouraged  a  spirit  of  activity  and 
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liberalitv.  It  has  evei'  been  carrying  on  home  mis- 
sionary operations,  and  has  become  a  mother  church. 
From  us  has  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord  all 
around. 

Here  the  Author's  sketch  of  his  life  ends,  fie  appears  to  have 
stated  as  much  respecting  what  he  had  himself  done  or  written  as  he 
considered  becoming.  If  he  had  seen  fit  to  set  down  what  he  thought 
and  felt  with  regard  to  many  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been 
placed,  and  the  schemes  and  societies  for  the  furtherance  of  religion 
in  which  he  had  taken  part,  and  the  greater  events  affecting  the 
church  of  Christ  which  had  happened  in  his  time,  he  would  have 
written  an  interesting  and  instructive  book.  But 'he  seems  to  have 
been  convinced  that  all  narratives  and  reflections  should,  to  be  of  any 
value,  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  which  they 
narrate  or  explain.  Besides,  he  wrote  what  he  did  at  the  request  of 
his  family,  and  for  them  only.  Some  passages  at  the  beginning  may 
seem  intended  for  a  wider  circle,  but  accustomed  to  address  the  public 
as  he  was,  all  his  compositions  had  a  tone  as  if  intended  for  it. 
I  am  sure,  from  the  manner  in  v/hich  passages  which  it  would  have 
been  improper  to  have  printed  are  interwoven  with  the  narrative,  that 
he  did  not  intend  his  autobiography  to  be  printed ;  but  as  he  did  not 
forbid  it,  I  cannot  see  that  I  should  have  done  right  in  suppressing 
what  I  have  printed.  Some  life  of  him  would  have  been  written,  and 
to  have  kept  back  his  own  account  would,  I  think,  have  been  unjust 
to  him.  I  believe  I  have  printed  no  sentence  which  will  lower  him 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  can  properly  appreciate  the  noble  and 
lovely  simplicity  of  his  mind. 

He  took  to  the  task  with  alacrity,  and  my  sister  says  wrote 
evening  after  evening  with  great  pleasure,  but  at  last  laid  it  aside 
where  it  ends,  though  not  compelled  to  do  so  by  any  other  occupation 
or  by  infirmity.  No  doubt  he  thought  his  tale  was  told,  excepting 
only  the  deaths  which  had  left  him  desolate,  and  these  he  naturally 
shrunk  from  rtc(n-ding. 

I  take  up  the  narrative  at  this  point  with  the  intention  of  con- 
tinuing it  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  conciseness. 

The  subject  which  seems  to  claim  the  first  notice  is  the  assistance 
which  he  had  in  his  ministerial  work.  He  has  mentioned  that  the 
Rev.  John  Berry  for  some  years  took  the  afternoon  service  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  and  relinquished  it  only  when  the  new  chapel  was  built, 
that  my  father  might  obtain  assistance  in  his  pastoral  labours  also. 
I  cannot   forbear  noticing  here  that  the  terms  on  which  my  father 
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lived  with  Mr  Berry  were  perhaps  as  strong  a  testimonial  as  he 
could  have  had  to  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  minister  in  his  early- 
days.  Mr  Berry  was  a  good  scholar,  and  had  been  classical  tutor  at 
Homerton  as  well  as  minister  of  a  very  respectable  congregation  in 
the  outskirts  of  London,  and  must,  from  these  circumstances,  have 
been  a  very  formidable  part  of  a  young  minister's  audience.  Further, 
Mr  Berry's  son  had  been  his  last  predecessor  at  Carrs  Lane,  having 
been  elected  for  the  term  of  a  year  which  was  not  extended  :  a  circum- 
stance which  might  have  prevented  the  family  from  hailing  my 
fatiier's  coming.  But  so  far  from  any  of  these  circumstances 
operating  unfavourably  upon  the  mind  of  either  party,  the  support 
and  counsel  of  Mr  Berry  were  among  the  greatest  advantages  of  my 
father's  position  at  Carrs  Lane. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  assistant  ministers,  I 
insert  a  letter  of  my  father's  addressed  to  Dr.  Fletcher,  but  prepared 
for  the  Congregational  Magazine. 

My  dear  Friend,  I  have  reflected  much  and  often, 
since  I  saw  you,  upon  the  subject  of  our  conversation 
relative  to  your  wishes  of  obtaining  an  assistant ;  and 
the  more  I  have  thought  upon  tiie  matter,  the  deeper 
and  steadier  are  my  convictions  of  the  utility,  and  I 
may  add,  the  necessity  of  the  plan.  I  will  give  you  my 
views  of  its  advantages,  and  then  meet  the  objections  to 
it  which  may  be  founded  upon  conjectural  and  antici- 
pated evils. 

The  advantages  are  so  numerous  that  they  require 
classification,  in  order  to  be  adequately  enumerated. 
The  first  class  is  composed  of  such  as  aff'ect  yourself. 
Your  health  would  be  benefited  by  being  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  ever  preaching  three  times  on  the 
Sabbath,  which  I  presume  you  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
do,  as  things  are.  Three  public  services  in  one  day  may 
do  very  well,  and  he  borne  without  injury,  in  small 
places,  and  even  in  large  ones  where  men  have  iron 
constitutions  and  sinews  of  brass,  but  your  place  is  large 
and  vour  frame  delicate  and  sensitive.     And  then  there 
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are  seasons  of  indisposition,  in  which,  (as  a  sermon 
delivered  at  such  a  time  is  a  greater  expenditure  of 
strength  than  ten  discourses  preached  in  good  health), 
you  ouglit  to  be  relieved,  and  your  people  ought  to 
be  most  willing  to  submit  to  the  sacrifice.  To  preach 
under  bodily  infirmity  in  a  house  where  a  whisper  may 
be  heard  almost  to  the  extremity,  may  be  harmless  in 
most  cases;  but  in  those  circumstances  to  address  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  people  is  to  throw  two  shovel- 
fuls of  earth  at  once  out  of  a  man's  grave.  Your 
pastoral  avocations  are,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  your  church,  which  is  very  large,  and  they 
make  an  incessant  and  ever  wearing  demand  upon 
your  strength  ;  and,  in  addition,  your  extra-ecclesiastical 
services  in  the  way  of  visiting  the  sick  and  aiding  the 
operations  of  the  Christian  Instruction  Society,  alto- 
gether produce  an  amount  of  exertion  which  should  be 
shared  with  you  by  some  able-bodied  and  able-minded 
assistant.  Few  churches  are  yet  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  value  of  a  good  minister,  to  be  willing  to  prolong  his 
life  and  usefulness  at  a  little  expense  of  property  and  a 
little  occasional  sacrifice  of  mental  gratification. 

2.  Consider  next  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  your 
church.  In  those  seasons  when  indisposition  or  absence 
from  home  renders  it  necessary  that  a  supply  should  be 
procured,  often  at  a  short  notice,  there  would  be  one 
at  hand,  who  could  either  occupy  the  pulpit  himself,  or 
exchange  with  some  neighbouring  minister.  The  trouble 
of  procuring  help  in  sucii  cases  is  often  very  considerable, 
and  even  then  sometimes  but  indifferent  aid  can  be 
obtanied.  But  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
sick,  the  poor,  and  the  afflicted  of  every  class  would  be  by 
this  means  much  better  attended  to,  and  the  young  and 
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the  anxious  inquirers  after  eternal  life  would  have  more 
enlarged  opportunities  of  instruction.  Even  in  the 
quietude  of  past  ages  of  the  church,  when  no  public 
institutions,  or  almost  none,  demanded  and  shared  a 
pastor's  time  and  attention,  and  he  was  left  all  at  leisure 
for  attending  to  the  state  of  his  flock,  it  was  but  a  very 
inadequate  portion  of  practical  care  that  he  could  give  to 
each  of  three  or  four  hundred  members.  How  much 
less,  amounting  to  scarcely  any,  can  he  give  to  them 
now,  when  hardly  a  day  or  an  evening  occurs  in  a  week 
of  which,  in  the  metropolis  or  in  large  towns,  he  must 
not  give  a  large  portion  to  the  public?  Who  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  societies  on 
which  the  world's  welfare  so  much  depends?  And  yet 
if  he  do  not  withdraw,  the  time  he  devotes  to  them  must 
be  taken  from  his  flock.  I  am  myself  the  pastor  of  a  large 
church  in  a  large  town,  and  I  find  myself  frequently  in 
a  most  painful  conflict  between  the  claims  of  the  public 
and  those  of  my  churchy  and  am  often  reduced  to  the 
strait  of  neglecting  one  or  the  other. 

3.  I  may  very  properly  state  next,  the  advantage 
which  would  be  derived  by  the  public.  Home  opera- 
tions, or  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  teeming, 
and,  alas !  it  must  be  added,  immoral  population,  are 
assuming  a  prominence  and  importance  altogether  new, 
in  consequence  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Christian 
Instruction  Society.  Help  is  much  wanted  for  this 
valuable  scheme.  I  would  not  exclude  the  agency  of 
the  laity,  for  this  is  the  life's  blood  of  the  plan;  but  I 
would  give  a  more  regular  and  a  healthier  circulation, 
by  the  introduction  of  clerical  influence.  Without 
watchfulness  and  care,  that  which  is  really  a  great  good, 
may  become  a  great  evil.     Many  will  not  be  content 
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merely  with  running  to  and  fro  that  knowledge  may  be 
increased,  but  will  ascend  unsent,  and  in  some  instances 
unqualified,  into  the  pulpit,  or  that  which  leads  to  it. 
Would  it  not  tend  to  check  this  evil,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  do  great  good,  if  we  had  a  number  of  young  min- 
isters employing  their  talents  on  the  Sabbath-day,  when 
not  occupied  in  their  own  places  of  worship,  in  preaching 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  in  the  dark  places  of 
our  cities  and  large  towns  ?  How  many  churches  there 
are  in  London,  large  enough  and  rich  enough  to  employ 
such  !  Is  it  not  to  be  deplored,  that  in  a  city  where 
such  myriads  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and 
where  the  places  of  worship  are  so  inadequate  for  the 
population,  a  single  house  of  God  should  be  shut  up 
any  part  of  the  day  ?  There  are,  perhaps,  twenty 
churches  at  least,  in  the  metropolis,  which  could  support 
a  young  minister  who  could  preach  once  a  day  for  them,, 
and  twice  a  day  for  the  Christian  Instruction  Society. 
What  an  amount  of  good  might  be  expected  from  such 
efforts  as  these  !  As  much  would  also  be  added  to  the 
moral  machinery  of  the  day,  to  the  committees  of  Bible 
associations,  tract  societies,  Sunday  schools,  &c.  We 
are  told  there  are  too  many  ministers  educated,  and  yet 
London  alone  is  supposed  to  contain  seven  hundred 
thousand  souls  who  go  to  no  place  of  worship,  and 
indeed  have  none  to  go  to.  Ye  rich  and  large  churches, 
1  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  on  behalf 
of  these  crowds  of  neglected  immortals!  Consider  my 
proposal.  Do  not  throw  it  aside,  with  a  sneer,  as  one 
of  the  visionary  speculations  of  an  active  and  enter- 
prising age,  or  the  mere  theory  of  a  speculative  and 
restless  imagination. 

4.   The    advantage    of    such    a    plan    would    not    be 
Voi>.  17  s 
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inconsiderable   to   the    assistant    ministers   themselves. 
However  well  our  Dissenting  colleges  may  be  conducted, 
and  however  great   may   be  the  benefits  of  a  literary 
kind  which  the  students  may  reap  within  their  walls, 
there   are   certain   kinds   of  knowledge,   or  rather   of 
wisdom,  not  to  be  gathered  in  academic  bowers.     The 
scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  writer,  the  controversialist, 
even  the  preacher  and  the  expositor,    may  be  formed 
there,  but  not  the  pastor.     His  character  can  be  formed 
or  at  any  rate  formed  well,  only  by  observation  and 
experience.      A   man   of   extraordinary    knowledge  of 
human  nature,  of  instinctive  habits   of  prudence,  per- 
spicacity, and  government,  may  at  once  be  fitted  to  pass 
from  the  secluded  shades  of  scholastic  pursuits  to  the 
chair  of  presidency  in  a  Christian  church ;  but  not  so 
the  multitude.     How  many  of  our  ministers,  who  are 
acceptable  as  preachers,  fail   as  pastors !     This  is  the 
rock  on  which  they  split.     And  who  can  wonder,  when 
they  consider  that  many  have  passed  from  the  humblest 
occupations  to  the  college,  and  from  the  college  to  the 
rule  of  a  church.     Would  it  not  be  of  vast  and  incalcu- 
lable   advantage   to   such   ministers,   unskilled  as  they 
necessarily  must  be  in  the  art  of  government,  to  serve 
as  assistants  to  a  judicious  pastor  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  by  observation, 
before  they  attempt  to  learn  by  experience,   which  in 
important  matters  is  always  hazardous,  how  a  religions 
society  should  be  conducted?     Our  settled  and  matured 
pastors  would  thus  become  the  tutors  of  pastors,  and 
prepare  for  the  churches  a  race  of  men,  of  whom  it 
would   be  said,   as  it  was  of  David,  '  So  he  fed  them 
according  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  guided  them 
by  the  skilfulness  of  his  hands.'     Something  of  this 
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kind  is  much  wanted  in  the  formation  and  completion 
of  the  ministerial  character;  and  it  is  inconceivable  of 
what  service  our  senior  brethren  might  be  in  this  way 
to  their  juniors. 

5.  If  this  be  correct,  our  churches  and  the  whole 
denomination  would  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
scheme.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  jealous,  and  not  only 
so,  but  am  also  fearful,  for  the  respectability  of  the  Dis- 
senting body.  I  have  many  apprehensions,  and  they  are 
principally  founded  upon  an  incompetent  ministry.  In- 
competent, not  in  consequence  of  any  fault  or  defect  of 
our  tutors,  not  for  a  want  of  learning,  but  in  consequence 
of  rash,  untried,  youthful  minds,  who  know  not  how  to 
rule  the  church  of  God.  It  is  beyond  description  painful 
to  see  how  in  some  cases  the  peace  of  our  churches  is 
not  only  put  in  peril,  but  actually  destroyed  by  the  want 
of  aptness  to  govern  which  is  evinced  by  the  raw 
academic,  who,  with  whatever  store  of  Greek,  or  mental 
philosophy,  or  biblical  criticism  he  may  have  left  the 
college,  is  deficient  in  that  which  tutors  cannot  supply, 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  a  habit  of  sound  dis- 
cretion. Prudence,  where  it  is  wanting  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  character,  is  rarely  supplied  except 
by  our  being  placed  in  a  situation  where  we  have  it 
constantly  before  our  eyes,  and  thus  catch  it  by  imita- 
tion. 

The  American  churches,  amongst  other  things  in 
which  they  excel  us,  are  before  us  in  the  plan  now 
recommended.  Many  of  their  pastors  in  the  large  cities 
and  towns  have  assistants,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the 
aid  they  may  give,  but  to  the  improvement  they  may 
receive. 

But  it  is  time  to  meet  and  answer  objections. 
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1.  It  is  expensive.  I  recommend  it  only  to  large 
and  affluent  churches,  such,  my  dear  friend,  as  yours,  to 
which  the  sum  of  a  hundred  a-year  can  be  no  object. 

2.  It  may  expose  the  church  to  the  danger  of  schism 
and  strife,  vexation  and  irritation  in  the  election  of  the 
assistant  minister.  In  answer  to  which,  I  remark,  that 
the  church  should  not  elect  the  individual,  but  leave  this 
entirely  to  their  pastor,  who,  of  course,  will  take  care 
not  to  elect  any  one  that  would  be  unacceptable  to  his 
people.  On  every  account  it  is  best  for  the  society  not 
to  entangle  itself  with  two  ministers.  The  pastor  should 
engage  and  dismiss  his  own  assistant,  by  which  means 
incipient  mischief  may  be  at  any  time  stopped. 

3.  Might  not  the  assistant  become  at  length  a 
rival  with  the  pastor  in  the  affections  of  his  people  ? 
Such  a  thing  is  possible  in  any  case,  even  in  yours,  my 
friend,  who  have  as  little  ground  for  apprehension  as  any 
man  living;  but  it  is  only  just  possible,  certainly  not 
probable.  Besides,  I  do  not  contemplate  a  permanent 
settlement  of  any  one  assistant,  because  then  one  part 
of  the  object  would  be  defeated.  Three  years  would  be 
long  enough,  or  two,  for  a  young  man  to  be  in  this 
subordinate  situation,  and  he  may  then  look  out  for  a 
pastorship. 

4.  Would  it  not  be  a  temptation  to  a  pastor  to 
leave  his  pulpit  more  than  he  otherwise  would  do?  Not 
if  he  be  a  wise  man  or  devoted  minister.  He  should 
give  his  assurance  that  this  shall  not  be  the  case,  and 
with  his  word  his  people  should  be  contented.  More- 
over, should  he  fall  at  any  time  into  and  under  this 
temptation,  a  respectful  hint  given  by  the  deacons  would 
correct  the  evil. 

5.  Younsr  men  could  not  be  found.     This  cannot 
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be  proved  but  by  experiment.  If  there  be  the  super- 
abundance of  ministers  in  the  present  day  which  has 
been  talked  of,  the  probability  lies  on  the  side  of 
supposing  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  this  head. 
The  churches  in  London  have  peculiar  advantages  from 
their  vicinity  and  easy  access  to  our  two  largest  colleges. 
I  am  aware  that  this  is  an  age  when  there  is  no  lack  of 
self-supposed  maturity,  and  even  precocity,  on  the  part 
of  young  men,  for  public  stations,  both  civil  and  sacred, 
but  I  do  believe  there  are  not  wanting  a  goodly  number 
who,  like  the  young  and  eloquent  Apollos,  would  be 
thankful  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  some  Aquila,  to  be  taught 
the  way  of  ruling  the  church  of  God  more  perfectly. 

My  views  are  now  before  you,  my  dear  friend. 
Make  what  use  of  them  you  please;  and  should  you 
think  them  at  all  likely  to  be  serviceable,  you  have  my 
full  permission  to  forward  this  letter  for  insertion  in  the 
Congregational  Magazine.  If  it  should  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  any  of  my  brethren,  and  lead  to  practical  results, 
or  to  discussion,  I  shall  be  glad.  I  am  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  the  scheme,  and  am  anxious  to  see  it 
reduced  from  theory  to  practice. 

The  first  assistant  my  father  had  was  the  Eev.  Eichard  Adams, 
of  whose  character  he  gave  a  sketcli,  which  will  be  found  in  a  subse- 
quent page  of  this  volume.  He  came  in  1818,  and  left  about  1822. 
When  he  went  the  afternoon  service  was  given  up.  After  him  my  father 
engaged  Mr  Thomason,  then  recently  from  Hoxton,  who  remained 
about  a  twelvemonth.  He  did  not  produce  a  good  impression  here, 
and  eventually  went  to  the  United  States,  after  a  career  which  made 
it  necessary  for  my  father  to  let  his  character  be  known  to  the 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  communions  there. 

On  this  disappointment  he  gave  up  all  thought  of  an  assistant. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  my  stepmother  was  able  to  give  him 
very  considerable  help  in  visiting  the  female  part  of  the  church  and 
congregation,  and  though  he  always  lamented  that  he  could  not  visit 
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his  people  as  much  as  he  desired  to  do,  he  felt  himself  equal  to  his 
work.  He  continued  to  do  this  until  1853,  when  Mr  Dale  came  from 
Spring  Hill  College  to  be  his  assistant,  with  a  view  to  being  first  his 
co-pastor,  and,  eventually,  his  successor.  The  whole  scheme  was 
fulfilled,  though  in  1857  it  was  put  in  peril  by  Mr  Dale's  entertaining 
an  invitation  to  Cavendish  Chapel,  Manchester. 

My  father  remained  pastor  until  his  death,  but  he  had  for  some 
years  let  it  be  known  that  recourse  was  to  be  had  in  all  cases  to 
Mr  Dale,  and  that  he  himself  would  not  undertake,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  do  more  than  to  preach  once  on  the  Lord'sday.  At  first 
the  co-pastors  shared  the  stipend  equally ;  but  for  some  time  before 
his  death  he  had  reduced  his  share  to  less  than  half  Mr  Dale's. 

The  harmony  between  them  was  never  disturbed  by  any  con- 
tention misunderstanding  or  jealousy.  My  father,  in  every  way, 
laid  himself  out  to  secure  the  highest  consideration  for  Mr  Dale ;  and 
Mr  Dale  was  always  most  kind  and  attentive.  Verj'  few  co-pastors 
have  been  on  such  cordial  terms.  The  jubilee  sermons  described  a 
state  of  things  which  shewed  that  the  charge  to  Mr  Dale  was  carried 
into  actual  practice.  See  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  155-187.  My  stepmother 
once  and  again  when  anticipating  the  future  and  deeming  it  not 
improbable  that  she  might  live  to  see  my  father  unable  to  be  sole 
minister  in  Carrs  Lane,  expressed  her  determination  to  use  all  her 
influence  to  induce  him  in  that  case  to  remove  from  the  town : 
and  when  she  saw  that  she  should  die  before  that  time  came, 
she  earnestly  charged  me  to  do  all  I  could  to  dissuade  him  from 
admitting  any  colleague,  as  she  felt  sure  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
another  taking  his  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  old  friends  ;  and  I 
must  admit  I  shared  her  apprehensions  in  that  respect,  and  pledged 
myself  to  carry  out  her  views  as  far  as  should  be  possible.  But  I 
lived  to  see  my  father  say  of  Mr  Dale  without  any  regret,  and  I 
think  without  any  pain,  "  He  must  increase,  and  I  must  decrease :" 
or  at  other  times,  with  a  smile  of  perfect  content,  "  I  am  now  only 
number  two  with  so  and  so."  His  infirmities  had  by  that  time 
warned  him  that  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  he  could  no 
longer  watch  over  his  church,  and  the  conviction  had  produced  an 
anxiety  for  its  welfare  which  had  overpowered  every  feeling  in  relation 
to  himself.  He  at  times  admitted  that  his  solicitude  for  his  church's 
future  welfare  and  his  care  to  provide  for  it  after  his  removal,  shewed 
a  weakness  of  faith,  as  it  was  not  his  church,  but  Christ's,  and  it  was 
He  who  was  to  be  trusted  with  it.  And  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
more  in  unison  with  our  principles  and  the  highest  wisdom  to  leave 
circumstances  which  could  not  be  foreseen  in  all  their  bearings  to  be 
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dealt  with  by  those  in  whose  time  they  should  happen,  and  whom, 
after  all,  they  would  more  immediately  concern.  There  will  be 
found  in  an  after  page  of  this  volume  the  advice  which  he  left  to 
his  church  in  prospect  of  his  removal  when  he  had  not  made  any 
arrangements  for  a  co-pastor  and  successor.  The  objections  just 
alluded  to  cannot  be  taken  to  those  cautions,  and  they  may  be  useful 
to  other  churches.  Certainly  the  evils  they  were  designed  to  prevent 
are  the  greatest  which  attach  to  our  church  polity. 

On  his  completing  the  fortieth  year  of  his  pastorate  his  ever 
affectionate  congregation  presented  him  with  an  address,  which  will 
be  found  in  page  92  of  this  volume,  and  contributed  £500  to  found  a 
scholarship,  bearing  his  name,  at  Spring  Hill  College. 

When  he  had  been  fifty  years  their  minister,  they  invited  his 
other  friends  to  join  them  in  a  further  expression  of  their  love  and 
admiration,  which,  in  part  at  least,  should  remain  in  the  possession 
of  himself  and  his  faihily.  This  consisted  of  a  Bible  (Bagster's 
Comprehensive  edition),  Roberts's  Views  in  the  Holy  Land  (one  of  a 
few  copies  coloured  under  the  artist's  immediate  superintendence),  and 
a  Silver  Vase  of  exquisite  workmanship  (made  in  Birmingham,  but  by 
French  artists,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.),  bearing 
medallions  in  front  and  back,  one  of  himself  and  the  other  of  the  desk 
at  which  he  wrote  during  all  his  active  years,  (a  volume  lies  upon  it 
inscribed  "  The  Anxious  Inquirer  Directed,")  and  having  on  the 
four  faces  of  the  pedestal  an  inscription,  and  views  of  the  front  and 
interior  (the  pulpit  end)  of  his  chapel,  and  of  the  front  of  the  college. 

These  were  accompanied  by  an  address,  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  and  bound  up  for  presentation,  and  an  oaken 
cabinet,  in  a  drawing  room  style,  forming  a  stand  for  display  of  the 
vase,  and  fitted  up  to  contain  it  and  the  books. 

An  additional  Congregational  chapel  (in  Francis  Street,  Edgbas- 
ton,)  was  commenced  at  this  time,  and  the  committee  for  its  erection 
styled  it  in  an  address  to  my  father,  a  testimonial  commemorative 
of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry.  Contributions  towards  it  as  such 
were  made  by  the  Baptist  churches  of  Cannon  Street  and  Heneage 
Street,  Birmingham,  and  friends  of  his  resident  in  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere. 

A  balance  still  remained  of  the  monies  contributed,  and  this 
my  father  directed  to  accumulate  as  the  commencement  of  a  fund  for 
relieving  our  larger  congregations  from  ministers  whose  efficiency  is 
impaired  by  infirmity,  by  the  grant  of  annuities  raising  their  incomes 
to  amounts  sufficient  for  their  support.  £1000  was  eventually  paid 
over  as  the  amount  of  this  balance  and  its  accumulations.     A  letter 
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from  my  father  as  to  this  fund  will  be  reprinted  in  this  volume,  to 
record  his  opinions  as  to  the  class  of  ministers  for  whom  he  designed 
it. 

The  jubilee  was  celebrated  by  several  public  services.  Sermons 
with  reference  to  it  were  delivered  by  himself  and  Mr  Dale  on  the 
Lord's-day,  and  by  his  oldest  friend,  Dr.  Bennett,  who  introduced  him 
to  Birmingham,  on  the  Wednesday  morning 

On  the  Monday  evening  Mr  Dale  preached  to  a  congregation  of 
children  and  their  teachers,  and  the  children  of  the  congregation  who 
were  above  seven  years  of  age,  received  from  my  father's  hand,  as 
they  passed  before  him,  a  printed  address  by  himself,  explaining  the 
jubilee  of  the  Jews,  referring  to  the  event  they  were  celebrating, 
and  anticipating  the  fiftieth  year  of  each  child.  To  secure  or  increase 
the  effect  there  was  added  an  entreaty  that  it  might  be  read  over 
again  on  the  birth-day  of  every  one  who  received  it.  Two  thousand 
copies  were  distributed.  The  Author  looked  to  this  as  the  most  useful 
of  the  services.  The  books  have  been,  I  believe  for  the  most  part, 
treasured  up:  and  I  have  heard  a  mother  refer  to  a  copy  as  what 
she  most  valued  of  a  deceased  son's  boyish  property. 

On  Tuesday  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Francis  Street  Chapel, 
and  in  the  evening  a  meeting  for  prayer,  humiliation,  and  thanks- 
giving, was  held  in  Carrs  Lane  Chapel,  which  was  peculiarly  the 
iubilee  service  of  the  church  and  congregation,  and  was  most  solemn 
and  affecting. 

On  the  Wednesday  evening  a  public  meeting  for  presentation 
of  the  addresses  to  him  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  had  just 
been  re-decorated  with  great  magnificence  for  the  musical  festival 
held  in  the  preceding  week,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  com- 
mittee the  cushions  and  other  fittings  then  used  had  not  been 
removed.  Very  many  of  his  friends  attended  it  from  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  especially  former  students  of  the  College.  Dr. 
Patton  even  came  from  New  York.  The  addresses  which  he 
received,  at  this  meeting  and  at  other  times  on  the  occasion  of  the 
jubilee,  were  from  the  Carrs  Lane  church  and  congregation  and 
the  Carrs  Lane  Brotherly  Societj',  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Spring  Hill  College,  the  Students  of  that  College  (since  its  com- 
mencement), the  church  and  congregation  of  Ebenezer  Chapel, 
Birmingham,  the  Baptist  ministers  and  churches  of  Birmingham,  the 
Wesleyan  ministers  and  circuit  stewards  of  the  Birmingham  District, 
the  members  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Broad  Street, 
Birmingham,  the  Warwickshire  Association,  the  Birmingham  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Tract  Society,  the 
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American  Tract  Society,  ministers  of  New  York,  and  ministers  of 
Philadelphia ;  with  letters  from  the  Rev.  Alfred  Vaughan  and  Dr. 
Bedford,  and  Canon  Miller,  rector  of  Birmingham. 

The  sermons,  speeches,  and  addresses  delivered  at  these  meetings 
were  all  published  in  a  small  volume,  with  an  introduction  by  my 
father,  which,  in  justice  to  him,  should  be  given  here.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

"  I  have  consented  to  the  publication  of  the  following  record,  not 
to  give  additional  notoriety  to  an  event,  of  which,  as  its  importance 
has  been  so  superabundantly  magnified,  and  so  variously  exhibited, 
the  public  must  have  been  long  since  wearied;  nor  certainly  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  him  who  is  its  principal  subject;  but  in  compliance  with 
the  earnestly  expressed  wishes  of  a  Congregation  who  have  in  this 
matter  a  right  to  be  pleased,  and  whom  I  am  bound  by  every  motive 
of  love  and  gratitude  to  oblige. 

"  As  the  tokens  of  public  favour  here  narrated  cannot  possibly  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  testimony  to  supposed  ministerial 
activity,  earnestness,  and  usefulness,  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  Christian  charity,  it  is  my  confident  expectation  and  desire,  that 
while  it  points  out  the  road  to  honour  in  this  world,  it  will  stimulate 
my  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  pursue  it  with  more  unity  of 
purpose,  and  with  more  resolute  determination.  My  hope  is  that  the 
effect  of  this  unsolicited,  unexpected,  and  I  must  add,  undeserved 
honour  conferred  upon  me,  will  be  to  impress  upon  their  minds  this 
momentous  truth,  that  as  the  salvation  of  souls  is  the  great  end  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  God's 
appointed  means  for  accomplishing  this  end  ;  so,  in  no  other  way 
than  by  the  pursuit  of  this,  can  we  so  eifectually  commend  ourselves 
even  to  the  judgment  of  men,  as  having  fulfilled  the  ministry  we  have 
received  of  the  Lord :  while  nothing,  in  the  review  of  life,  and  the 
near  prospect  of  eternity,  will  3'ield  such  self-approving  recollections, 
and  such  joyful  anticipations,  as  the  humble  yet  assured  conscious- 
ness, that  this  has  been  the  object  of  pursuit,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  actually  secured. 

"  Should  the  publication  of  this  volume  have  the  effect  thus  hoped 
for,  I  can  bear  any  imputations  of  vanity  from  without,  and  any  pain 
of  wounded  modesty  within." 

The  methods  adopted  by  my  father  in  his  pastoral  Avork  differed 
little  from  those  of  other  ministers  ;  but  as  he  wrote  so  much  on 
topics  connected  with  it,  some  notice  of  his  practice  may  be  expected 
here. 
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The  number  of  deacons  in  his  church  was  increased  from  time  to 
time  with  the  number  of  the  members.  He  looked  on  the  office  as 
furnishing  a  minister  with  his  standing  counsel ;  and  few  of  his 
brethren  availed  themselves  more  of  that  counsel.  In  all  important 
matters  he  submitted  his  schemes,  however  matured,  to  their  con- 
sideration, and  never  acted  in  opposition  to  their  opinion.  In  little 
matters  his  communications  might  be  of  plans  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  adopt ;  but  even  in  that  case  any  objection  made  had  its  full 
weight  with  him.  He  took  tea  with  them  on  the  evening  of  every 
church-meeting,  and  their  chief  conferences  took  place  then ;  but  he 
wished  them  to  meet  him  in  the  vestry  before  each  of  the  Lord's-day 
services,  that  he  might  be  apprised  of  every  thing  which  it  concerned 
him  to  know,  and  he  had  then  an  opportunity  of  making  any  enquiry, 
obtaining  any  opinion,  or  giving  any  intimation  which  he  wished.  The 
appearance  of  the  minister  and  deacons  coming  together  into  the  chapel 
had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  for  it  was  a  visible  proof  to  the  congrega- 
tion that  all  matters  which  could  any  wise  concern  them  had  been 
considered  and  arranged  by  several  men  of  judgment  and  experience. 
I  believe  it  was  his  settled  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  if  deacons 
were  appointed  not  for  life,  but  for  a  long  term,  as  seven  or  ten 
years;  but  he  never  attempted  to  carry  out  this  opinion  in  practice, 
and  this  fact  may  be  viewed  as  depriving  his  opinion  of  much  of  its 
weight.  He  was  very  anxious  at  every  choice  of  deacons,  and  used  his 
influence  to  direct  it,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  not  to 
carry  out  his  own  preferences ;  and  therefore  when  he  succeeded  he 
roused  no  ill  feeling,  and  he  readily  acquiesced  in  the  church's  decision 
if  contrary  to  his  wishes. 

His  practice  as  to  church  meetings  may  be  gathered  from  the 
eleventh  volume.  (See  the  table  of  contents ;  and  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  members,  see  Vol.  viii,  p.  329.)  He  allowed  nothing 
to  be  brought  forward  without  the  consent  of  the  deacons  and  himself, 
and  generally  he  proposed  matters.  He  did  not  insist  on  letters 
to  the  church  from  candidates  for  admission,  but  they  were  generally 
sent.  He  addressed  to  new  members  a  few  words  adapted  to  the  age 
and  circumstances  of  each.  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that,  though 
he  did  not  wish  letters  of  dismission  to  be  done  away  with,  yet  that 
it  would  be  better  if  each  church  in  all  cases  of  removal  acted  upon 
its  own  opinion  formed  upon  the  same  enquiries  as  in  cases  of  first 
admission.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  make  church-meetings 
devotional  services. 

Dui-ing  the  latter  half  of  his  ministry,  the  church  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  chose  a  committee  of  four  deacons  and  four  members,  to 
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which  all  cases  of  discipline  were  referred  by  the  church  as  they 
arose;  and  in  point  of  fact,  not  of  law,  the  church  always  decided  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  this  committee.  My  father 
believed  that  this  method  of  procedure  was  as  wise  a  change 
as  he  had  ever  taken  part  in.  The  only  objection  to  it  was  the  change 
of  the  committee,  especially  as  respected  the  members  of  it  who 
were  not  deacons,  as  their  services  were  lost  just  as  they  began  to 
have  experience.  Beside  it  would  often  happen  that  the  persons 
who  from  their  occupations  or  positions  in  life  could  most  advantage- 
ously have  dealt  witli  a  case,  would  not  be  on  the  committee ;  while 
it  would  contain  a  member  or  two  peculiarly  undesirable.  I  hear 
that  in  Mr  Kelly's  church  in  Liverpool,  a  committee  is  selected  for 
each  case,  on  the  consideration  of  all  its  circumstances,  and  that  the 
decisions  tbus  obtained  are  always  satisfactory  to  the  church.  Some 
may  call  such  a  committee  a  Kirk  Session,  but  surely  without  pro- 
priety if  it  be  not  permanent  but  selected  for  each  case.  The  church 
practice  in  respect  of  discipline  would  then  be  assimilated  to  that 
on  the  admission  of  members,  which  is  entrusted  to  a  deputation,  and 
determined  on  upon  their  report. 

The  financial  matters  of  the  church  were  submitted  yearly  to  a 
special  meeting  of  the  male  members,  being  communicants,  according 
to  the  trust  deed  of  the  chapel. 

As  to  his  habitual  management  of  his  church,  I  have  to  remark 
that  he  lived  in  a  town  so  far  republican  that  a  man  is  estimated 
in  it  according  to  the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart  and  not  by  his 
wealth ;  and  that  every  one  expects  his  opinion  to  be  respected ; 
and  he  met  this  state  of  things  by  having  every  new  plan  well  con- 
sidered before  it  was  submitted  to  the  church,  so  that  their  views  and 
feelings  might  be  anticipated,  and  nothing  might  be  proposed  which 
would  meet  with  opposition.  The  greatest  care  and  foresight  were 
called  into  exercise  as  to  the  time  and  method  of  propounding  any  new 
measure,  he  generally  introduced  it  himself,  but  he  always  took  care 
that  he  should  be  well  supported.  Thus  it  seemed  that  matters  were 
governed  by  a  few,  when  in  reality  care  was  taken  that  the  opinions 
of  the  many  should  not  be  thwarted.  Some  among  the  non-influen- 
tial members  of  the  church  might  complain  among  themselves,  that 
they  originated  and  indeed  discussed  nothing,  but  they  could  not 
point  out  any  thing  either  done  wrongly  or  omitted.  The  undisturbed 
peace  of  his  church  always  seemed  to  me  the  greatest  proof  of  my 
father's  wisdom  ;  and  I  attributed  it  to  the  singular  simplicity  and 
artlessness  of  his  character,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  sought 
and  followed  good  advice.    He  had  instinctively  a  perception  of  every 
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source  from  -which  danger  was  likely  to  arise,  and  he  never  set  him- 
self to  bear  down  any  one  from  whom  he  apprehended  trouble,  but 
sought  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  it.  But  still  I  think  he  was  indebted 
for  much  of  the  wisdom  which  he  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
to  his  brother  James,  who  brought  into  the  church  knowledge  and 
judgment  exercised  in  the  affairs  of  the  town ;  for  he  practised  in 
temporal  matters  no  arts  which  he  had  to  lay  aside  as  he  entered 
the  precincts  of  religion,  he  had  no  sinister  wisdom  to  unfit  him  for 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  he  brought  to  religious  matters 
directness  of  aim  and  plain  speaking,  and  looked  to  the  mere  right, 
the  actual  truth,  and  allowed  nothing  to  be  mystified  or  glossed  over. 
In  this  way  things  were  managed  at  Carrs  Lane,  with  a  prosperity 
wliich  proved  that  wise  men  governed,  and  with  a  harmony  which 
shewed  that  the  wliole  body  was  duly  informed  and  consulted  as  to 
what  was  done. 

My  father  divided  the  town  into  districts,  and  confided  all  the 
members  resident  in  each,  rich  or  poor,  to  the  charge  of  a  deacon,  or 
a  member  qualified  to  be  a  deacon.  Each  district  every  month  held 
a  meeting  for  prayer  and  conference  at  some  house  within  its  bounds; 
but  the  chief  objects  were  to  bring  the  neighbour  members  to  know  each 
other,  and  to  put  every  one  under  the  oversight  of  a  wise  and  judicious 
friend,  on  whom  all  might  at  all  times  have  a  claim  for  religious 
counsel  and  communion,  and  that  he  himself  might  receive  from  the 
superintendent  information  and  suggestions  as  to  special  cases.  Every 
month  he  invited  the  members  of  a  district  to  meet  him  at  the  vestry  ; 
and  to  save  time  and  give  an  air  of  friendship  to  the  meeting,  he  had 
tea  made  for  them.  At  these  meetings  he  had  a  word  for  every  one, 
and  they  were  so  managed  that  all  were  delighted  to  attend  them. 
He  thought  that  by  these  means  he  adopted  all  that  was  good  in  the 
Weslej-au  system  of  class  meetings. 

For  many  years  he  attended  at  the  vestry  some  hours  during 
each  week,  where  any  one  who  wished  to  see  him  would  be  sure  to 
find  him.  Latterly  he  confined  his  audiences  there  to  those  who 
wished  to  join  the  church. 

Mondays  he  gave  up  to  a  great  extent  to  pastoral  visits  ;  and  when 
he  wished  to  see  a  family,  or  its  head,  he  appointed  to  take  tea  with 
them  on  a  service  night.  The  attendance  at  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
ascertained  and  recorded  by  collecting  from  the  partakers  cards 
bearing  their  names.  In  cases  of  inability  to  be  present  members 
were  urged  to  send  a  card  stating  the  reason  of  their  absence. 
Changes  of  residence,  which  among  some  classes  were  surprisingly 
numerous,  were  stated  on  these  cards ;  and  by  this  means  many  were 
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prevented  from  slipping  out  of  notice.  Attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  on  the  one  hand  formed  a  good  test  of  character,  and  on  the 
other  prevented  long  neglect  of  any  case  which  required  attention. 

But  in  spite  of  every  device  and  expedient  on  his  part,  he  could 
not  visit  his  people  as  much  as  he  desired  ;  and  in  a  few  instances  ho 
found  that  persons  had  been  members  of  his  church  for  years 
without  his  knowing  them  sufficiently  to  recognise  them  in  the  street. 
Generally,  however,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  leading  particulars 
of  the  life  and  character  of  each  member,  and  one  of  his  deacons,  a 
very  competent  judge,  has  expressed  to  me  his  astonishment  at  the 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  in  this  respect. 

He  was  not  however  afraid  of  being  reproached  with  having  stayed 
away  from  any  of  his  people  who  were  suffering  any  kind  of  trouble. 
In  other  cases  he  would  fearlessly  make  to  any  complainant  the  answer 
which  he  gave  to  a  friend  who  reminded  him  how  many  months  had 
passed  since  his  last  visit :  "That  ma)'  be  so,  but  then  I  am  sure  you 
have  to  be  thankful  that  during  all  that  time  you  have  had  no  serious 
affliction  ;  or  you  know  you  would  have  had  me  with  you."  I  am 
told  no  man  was  like  him  by  the  bedside  of  an  old  Christian  friend. 
There  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  mind  of  Christ,  and 
the  feelings  and  weaknesses  of  the  pious  heart,  and  his  own  kindness 
and  power  of  interchanging  sympathy  were  shown  as  they  were  never 
known  before.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  in  his  church  whose  sick 
room  he  had  ever  entered,  can  find  himself  again  there  without  a  tear 
at  least  rising  at  the  thought  that  now  his  old  Pastor's  loving  heart 
lies  cold  in  death. 

He  had  a  prayer  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  when  if  he  had 
been  at  home  on  the  Lord's  day,  he  recapitulated  one  of  the  sermons 
whether  delivered  by  himself  or  by  another.  This  meeting  was 
given  up  in  his  time,  but  not  until  he  had  tried  every  method  to  keep 
it  alive  ;  and  his  grief  was  great  wheii  he  found  he  could  not  with  all 
his  efforts  succeed  in  doing  so.  A  prayer  meeting  at  mid-day  on 
Monday,  open  to  all  denominations,  was  then  held  at  Carrs  Lane,  and 
he  attended  this  to  the  last,  whenever  it  was  possible. 

He  had  a  regular  service  on  Wednesday  evening.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  discourses  which  he  delivered  then  were  prepared 
with  as  much  care  as  his  Lord's-day  sermons ;  but  if  they  were  expo- 
sitory he  spared  himself  no  labour  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
passages  treated  of;  and  if  otherwise,  he  wrote  out  the  heads  and 
subdivisions,  and  meditated  on  them  well  beforehand.  He  took  care 
to  make  those  sermons  interesting.  He  went  through  in  them  several 
of  the  Epistles  and  Prophetical  Books,  and  the  Psalms,  occasionally 
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reserving  a  text  for  a  Lord's-day.  I  recollect  that  those  on  the  Psalms 
and  Isaiah  were  particularly  valued  by  those  who  heard  them;  indeed 
the  most  devout  of  his  hearers,  I  believe,  prized  his  week  day  sermons 
more  than  those  on  the  Lord's-day. 

»  He  was  particularly  solemn  and  impressive  on  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  He  then  spoke  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  of  the  love 
of  Christ,  almost  as  if  he  had  watched  the  Saviour  take  his  last  meal 
with  his  chosen  twelve,  while  the  shades  of  the  most  awful  of  nights 
were  gathering  around  him.  But  what  was  perhaps  most  remarkable 
was  his  repeated  expression  of  his  fear  that  amidst  so  many  commu- 
nicants there  must  be  many  deceiving  others  and  perhaps  themselves. 
Episcopalians  and  any  persons  who  had  what  appeared  to  them  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  not  joining  the  church  were  admitted  habitually  to 
the  table  as  the  Lord's.  He  was  opposed  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  otherwise  than  as  a  church  ordinance.  (See  Vol.  xi, 
pp.  448,  459.) 

His  practice  as  to  Baptism  varied  :  at  one  time  he  preferred  the 
administration  of  that  ordinance  at  the  end  of  the  morning  service  ; 
at  another,  he  held  a  special  baptismal  service  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
week-day.  He  evidently  liked  to  baptize  his  friends'  children  in  their 
houses,  thus  treating  the  rite  as  a  family  one.  These  were  very 
solemn  services,  any  persons  present  besides  the  household  were 
near  relatives,  and  he  always  wished  the  servants  of  the  house  to  be 
called  in.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  for  the  information  of  Episco- 
palians, that  there  was  no  festivity  at  these  times.  He  did  not  like 
it  to  be  considered  that  the  name  was  given  at  baptism  ;  and  I  have 
heard  him  carefully  ask  the  father,  "  How  have  you  named  this 
child  ?"  He  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  careless  as  to  keeping  a  register 
of  baptism,  especially  after  the  act  for  the  registration  of  births,  and  I 
fear  some  persons  may  be  inconvenienced  by  the  neglect.  I  can 
testify  that  he  did  not  willingly  allow  the  ordinance  to  be  neglected 
by  any  who  professed  to  observe  it,  and  from  that  fact  and  the  feelings 
of  the  congregation  it  should  be  presumed  every  child  belonging  to  it 
was  baptized,  unless  the  parents  were  Baptists.  No  one  was  permitted 
to  be  a  member  of  the  church  without  baptism,  but  those  who  considered 
immersion  right  received  it  from  a  Baptist  minister. 

He  always  took  a  great  interest  in  Sunday-schools  ;  but  had  not 
strength  to  visit  them  on  the  Lord's-day  except  very  rarely.  I  have 
heard  him  say  he  wished  he  could  have  attended  them  as  constantly 
as  Mr  Gunn  of  Christchurch  Hampshire,  who  seemed  to  make  them  his 
chief  object.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  schools  at 
Carrs  Lane  were  managed  by  a  very  experienced  and  zealous  commit- 
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tee,  and  that  his  brother  James  exercised  a  continual  supervision  over 
the  whole  system,  and  •would  inform  him  at  the  earliest  minute  of 
anything  respecting  it  which  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  know. 
It  was  his  delight  that  his  congregation  supplied  funds  and  teachers 
for  more  Sunday-school  children  than  any  other  congregation  he  was 
acquainted  with,  but  in  his  calculation  he  included  the  schools  at 
chapels  which  eventually  became  independent  of  his  congregation. 
He  was  fortunate  in  having  friends  of  both  sexes  who  established  at 
their  own  homes,  or  on  the  chapel  premises,  classes  for  the  scholar.? 
who  had  left  the  school,  which  proved  so  attractive  that  they  generally 
continued  to  attend  them  up  to  the  time  of  their  marriage  ;  which  was 
better  for  themselves  and  others  than  if  they  had  become  teachers. 

The  Brotherly  Society,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  which  lectures 
were  delivered  by  strangers  or  papers  read  by  the  members,  was  also 
intended  to  retain  in  connexion  with  the  chapel  the  boys  who  left  the 
Sunday-school ;  and  this,  too,  was  under  the  presidency  of  Mr  James 
James  as  long  as  his  health  permitted. 

My  father  looked  to  his  Sunday-school  as  a  nursery  for  the  church, 
and  it  proved  to  be  so  ;  nor  did  the  habit  of  concerted  action,  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  association  in  the  Sunday-school,  first  as  scholars, 
and  then  as  teachers,  produce  the  evils  which  have  been  too  often 
found  to  attend  it  elsewhere.  Many  reasons  pi-evented  such  a  body 
from  gaining  power  in  his  church. 

The  Day-schools,  though  they  had  good  teachers  and  proficient 
scholars,  were  not  numerously  attended,  so  backward  were  the  poor 
to  give  up  their  children's  petty  earnings ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
persons  in  business  for  themselves,  finding  the  tuition  good,  were  not 
ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  No  attempt  was  made  to  instil  any 
distinctive  religious  opinions,  and  among  the  scholars  have  been 
included  the  children  of  Romanists  and  Jews.  My  father  was  the 
chief  speaker  at  a  town's  meeting  in  opposition  to  the  Government 
plan  of  Education  when  it  was  first  introduced ;  but  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  should  not  do  so  again,  if  the  question  were  to  be 
discussed.  The  Carrs  Lane  Schools  have  not  taken  any  grant  from 
Government.  There  is  an  endowment  connected  with  the  Chapel 
which  will  eventually  be  sufiicient  to  support  Day-schools  for  the 
whole  of  the  denomination  in  Birmingham. 

There  were  the  usual  congregational  societies  for  supporting 
missions,  distributing  tracts,  visiting  the  sick,  (the  last  called  the 
Good  Sainaritan  Society,  just  as  Spaniards  have  their  society  of  the 
Good  Thief,)  supplying  child-bed  linen,  (of  course  called  after 
Dorcas,    though   she   made    for  widows  ;)  and   above  others,  a  good 
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Provident  Society  for  provision  against  sickness  and  old  age.  The 
support  of  these  societies  my  father  urged  upon  the  church  in  a  new 
year's  Address,  and  a  Manual ;  which  so  far  as  they  are  of  general 
interest,  will  be  found  in  Vol.  xv,  p.  538. 

My  father  was  happy  in  having  in  his  church  an  unusually  large 
number  of  judicious  and  experienced  men,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
little  masters  (manufacturers  employing  each  a  few  workmen,)  who 
are  very  numerous  in  Birmingham  ;  and  they  were  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  societies  which  I  have  alluded  to.  The  Congregational  system 
calls  forth  and  gives  scope  to  the  energies  of  such  men,  by  leaving 
them  to  do  good  in  perfect  liberty  and  the  consciousness  of  it,  not  as  the 
mere  officials  of  a  sj^stera  or  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  priesthood. 
Thus  they  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God  to  perfect  men,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  God ;  and  then  take  their  due  position  in  the  equality  and 
fraternity  which  Christ  has  ordained  in  His  kingdom. 

My  father  never  was  so  happy  or  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when 
surrounded  bjr  these  men  at  some  annual  meeting  connected  with  the 
congregation.  The  look  with  which  he  entered  the  room,  or  which 
he  cast  round  as  he  took  his  seat  before  the  business  began,  lit  up 
every  heart :  the  words  and  tones  with  which  he  called  on  those 
most  conversant  with  the  business  in  hand  to  describe  the  present 
state  of  matters,  and  tell  their  tales  of  difficulties  or  success,  were 
adapted  to  each  as  he  was  addressed,  fell  in  with  his  feelings  and  put 
the  whole  meeting  in  unison  with  him.  It  was  then  seen  what  a 
father  in  Christ  he  was  to  the  leaders  of  that  large  society,  not  only 
that  his  voice  had  in  so  man}'  cases  spoken  the  words  by  which 
God  had  called  them  from  death  to  life,  or  that  he  had  formed  their 
opinions  in  the  most  important  matters,  but  that  they  still  found  his 
counsel  and  encouragement  their  chief  guide  and  stimulus  in  well 
doing. 

In  1838,  on  the  foundation  of  Spring  Hill  College,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education,  which  was  a  sub-committee 
formed  I  believe  by  Mr  East  and  the  other  original  friends  of  the 
institution  expressly  to  give  him  the  presidency  of  the  committee  in 
all  things  respecting  the  students,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  and  responsibility  thus  cast  upon  him.  He  made  a  point  of 
having  the  students  in  parties  of  four  or  five  to  dine  with  him  on 
Saturdays,  and  then  he  not  only  conversed  with  them  on  their  studies 
or  matters  connected  with  the  ministerial  office,  but  took  the 
opportunity  of  giving  them  individually  any  advice  or  warning 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  tutors  they  needed,  and  any  personal 
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hints  which  he  tliought  might  be  of  advantage  to  them.  They  knew 
that  every  matter  of  importance  respecting  any  of  them  would  come 
to  his  knowledge,  and  having  great  affection  for  him,  they  feared 
incurring  his  disapprobation.  By  this  means  he  exercised  a  ])ersonal 
influence  over  them,  and  kept  up  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them, 
which  were  most  beneficial  in  forming  their  personal  and  ministerial 
characters.  His  interest  did  not  cease  when  they  left  the  college ;  he 
interested  himself  to  recommend  them  to  churches;  and  during  their 
after  life  he  willingly  acknowledged  any  claims  they  made  upon  him 
for  advice  or  good  offices.  When  four  of  the  first  body  of  students  had 
finished  their  studies,  he  gave  them  an  address,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  eighth  volume.  He  gave  this  address,  however,  only  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Dr.  Bedford,  and  with  great  reluctance,  as  he  considered 
that  his  own  college  course  had  been  so  imperfect  that  he  was  unfit 
to  address  men  who  had  taken  degrees  at  the  University,  forgetting 
the  education  as  a  pastoi'  and  preacher  which  he  had  given  himself. 

He  collected  money  to  a  very  great  amount  for  the  current  ex- 
penses and  building  fund  of  the  College,  and  for  the  foundation 
of  scholarships,  by  sermons  and  personal  applications,  in  various 
parts  of  England,  though  it  might  well  have  been  said  he  had  no 
time  to  do  so.  He  was  willing  to  go  any  where  to  preach,  so  that 
they  gave  him  a  collection  for  the  College.  At  last  he  begged  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  Beggar's  Petition  (which  was  written  within 
a  dozen  miles  of  Birmingham),  and  the  appeal  to  his  trembling 
limbs  and  dwindling  dajs  and  the  sorrows  of  the  task  rarely  met  with 
a  refusal. 

His  will  requests  his  descendants,  in  prospect  of  their  becoming 
extinct,  to  secure  the  deposit  in  the  College  of  the  gifts  which  he 
received  at  his  jubilee,  "  as  next  to  his  church  he  had  laboured  more 
for  it  than  any  other  institution  to  which  he  had  belonged."  The 
love  of  the  professors  and  students  for  him  was  shewn  by  the  at- 
tendance of  many  of  them  at  his  jubilee  and  at  his  funeral,  and  in 
every  other  manner  in  which  they  could  manifest  it ;  thus  while  his 
zeal  for  the  College  largely  increased  the  labours  of  his  latter  years, 
it  also  afforded  him  an  additional  source  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

The  first  bereavement  which  my  father  had  to  endure,  not  recorded 
in  his  autobiography,  was  the  death  of  his  second  wife  at  Midsummer 
1841.  It  may  seem  the  first  particular  I  mention  of  her  would  have 
been  better  stated  in  a  note  to  my  father's  own  allusion  to  his  marriage ; 
but  as  he  suppressed  all  mention  of  it,  and  it  might,  if  read  in  imme- 
diate corniection  with  his  own  allusions  to  that  event,  jar  more  with 
the  current  of  the  reader's  thoughts,  I  omitted  it  there.     I  cannot, 

Vol.  17  T 
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however,  make  up  my  mind  to  pass  it  by  without  notice,  for  the 
slander,  though  absolutely  without  the  sliglitest  foundation  or  pretext, 
and  eventually  I  suppose  neither  believed  nor  retailed  by  any  one 
as  the  refutation  was  public,  was  yet  for  two  or  three  years  (I  cannot 
tell    when    and   where   it   arose)    current   in    the   circles   in   which 
either   my   father   or   my   stepmother    was   personally   known,    and 
was  believed  to  be  true  by  no  small  portion  of  his  church  and  con- 
gregation.    Mrs  Neale  had  previously  been  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  Mr  John  Wilks,  then  a  solicitor  in  London,    and   afterwards 
member  for  Boston;   but  after  the  arrangements  for  the   marriage 
had  been  made,  a  conviction  arose  in  the  minds  of  both,  which  had 
been  all  along  entertained  by  their  friends,  that  the  happiness  of 
neither  would  be  promoted  by  the  union,  and  being  wise  people  they 
did  not  allow  any  consideration  to  overrule   the   dictates  of  their 
judgments.       They    still    had    great    respect    for    each   other,    and 
on  the  day  before  Mrs  Neale  married  my  father,  she  received  from 
Mr  Wilks  a  note  expressing  the  kindest  wishes  for  her  happiness, 
accompanied   by  a  costly    ornament  for  her   drawing-room.      This 
however  was  a  state  of  things  far  too  consonant  with  good  sense 
to   be  understood  or  believed   by   the   public,  even    "the   religious 
public,"  and  it  was  generally  reported,  and  no  doubt  supposed,  that 
Mrs   Neale   had    broken   off  her   engagement   with   Mr   Wilks   dis- 
honourably ;  and  the  addition  that  she  had  been  required  to  make 
some    payment    in    atonement    or    acknowledgment   of   the  wrong 
was  also  credited  by  many  to  whom  any  one  of  the  three  names 
which  slander  was  making  free  with  should  have  been  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  sucli  a  thing  was  impossible.     This  rumour  became 
particularly  rife   in   Birmingham  during  the  heat  and  controversy 
occasioned  by  my  father's  attack  on  the  theatre  ;  and  his  opponents 
could  not  be  expected  to  fotego  the  advantage  such  a  tale  gave  them. 
He   knew   it   was  in  circulation,   but  felt  the    difficulty   and   deli- 
cacy of  dealing  with  it,   and  determined  not  to  notice  it  until  he 
could  do  so  effectually.    Fortunately,  a  good  opportunity  was  afforded 
him :  the  man  who  catered  in  Birmingham  for  the  Age  newspaper 
put  the  tale  in  print,  or  it  might  have  gone  uncontradicted  until  it 
mattered  little  whether  it  was  true  or  not.     The  occasion  on  which 
the  newspaper  introduced  the  charge   was  a  public  meeting  in  Bir- 
mingham, I  believe  connected  with  education,  which  was  in  those 
days,  when  the  London  University  had  lately  been  established,  the 
grand  matter  of  dispute.     We  all  recollect  Lord  Brougham's  sarcasm 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review:  "'An  university  without  religion,' roars 
John  Bull,   wedging  in  his  pious  horror  between  a  slander  and   a 
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double-entendre."  The  Age,  Sir  James  Scarlett  said,  seemed  set  up 
to  atone  for  insipidity  in  the  John  Bull.  The  latter  had  very  little  need 
of  such  atonement ;  but  notwithstanding  it  was  at  that  day  one  of  the 
most  successful  supporters  of  our  Establishments  in  Church  and 
State,  or  in  their  own  language,  of  the  altar  and  the  throne.  The 
Age  lampooned  all  the  speakers  at  this  meeting  at  Birmingham,  and 
my  father  being  among  them,  said  he  preached  the  commandments 
and  went  home  and  broke  them,  and  that  it  was  well  known  that  the 
circumstances  of  his  last  marriage  were  peculiarly  disgraceful,  and 
would  have  been  brought  before  the  public  but  for  a  large  payment 
to  his  injured  friend.  My  father  saw  the  paragraph  on  a  day  when 
he  had  some  friends  visiting  him,  and  1  recollect  his  making  the 
statement  I  have  given,  saying  that  he  had  long  waited  for  such  an 
opportunity,  and  that  he  should  take  such  proceedings  as  would 
give  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  the  greatest  facility  for  making  his 
defence.  He  therefore  brought  an  action,  but  as  it  was  tried  in 
London  before  a  special  jury,  a  year  and  a  half  elapsed  before  it 
came  on.  No  attempt  was  made  to  justify  or  excuse  the  libel, 
indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  anything  in  support  of  that 
part  of  it  which  related  to  the  marriage,  since  the  plaintiff's  solicitor 
■was  the  friend  asserted  to  have  been  injured  by  it.  The  damages 
were  laid  at  £500  only,  and  the  verdict  gave  that  sum ;  and  as  if  to 
prove  there  was  no  collusion,  the  defendant,  who  was  printer  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Age,  lay  in  prison  the  five  years  before  the  end  of  which 
he  could  not  gain  his  discharge  under  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act. 
My  father  thus  became  his  chief  creditor,  and  he  was  applied  to  by 
the  solicitor  to  the  defendant's  estate  to  advance  money  to  litigate 
some  question  as  to  the  property  in  the  newspaper,  or  the  stock  in 
trade  connected  with  it.  He  was  very  much  amused  at  its  being 
represented  that  he  had  acquired  the  chief  interest  in  such  a  concern. 

What  hurt  his  feelings  was,  not  that  the  readers  of  the  Age  believed 
and  spread  the  report,  but  that  good  men  and  good  women,  aye  even 
among  his  flock,  did  so.  When  the  world  was  young,  that  one  of 
Job's  friends  who  was  the  first  to  speak  told  him  he  should  be  hid 
from  the  scourge  of  the  tongue,  but  Christ  and  His  apostles  made  no 
such  promise ;  on  the  contrary,  James,  whose  church  in  Jerusalem 
would  soonest  settle  down  into  a  state  not  normal  but  typical  of  other 
churches,  rebukes  slander  as  a  sin  of  the  church. 

A  short  memoir  of  my  stepmother  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  volume ;  but  I  cannot  help  bearing  my  testimony  to  her 
character,  if  only  for  the  great  affection  and  confidence  which  existed 
between  us.     She  had  great   sagacity,  judgment,  method,   courage, 
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firmness  and  self-command,  and  always  acted  upon  principle  and 
under  a  sense  of  duty.  She  was  a  perfect  helpmeet  for  her  husband 
m  his  ministerial  work :  and  the  dignity  and  influence  of  his  cha- 
racter and  position  was  increased  by  his  having  such  a  wife.  He 
was  sure  that  both  the  richer  and  the  poorer  women  of  the  church 
and  congregation  received  in  their  different  stations  the  attention, 
supervision,  and  assistance  in  religious  and  other  matters  which 
only  a  pastor's  wife  has  power  to  give.  Her  resolution  and  her  wise 
affection  afforded  him  support  and  encouragement  in  the  seasons 
of  hesitation,  discouragement,  or  alarm  which  occasionally  befel  him, 
as  he  suffered  much  whenever  he  was  disappointed,  and  was  always 
prone  to  forebode  evil.  He  married  her  just  as  he  was  coming  to  his 
prime,  eighteen  months  after  his  chapel  was  rebuilt,  in  the  year  in 
which  he  published  his  second  book,  and  she  worthily  shared  the 
labours  and  cares  of  the  nineteen  most  active  years  of  his  life. 
She  had  a  much  stronger  will  and  firmer  nerve  than  he,  and  had 
therefore  great  influence  over  him ;  but  this  almost  passed  unnoticed 
in  her  desire  to  secure  his  personal  and  mental  comfort,  and  the  care 
with  which  she  carried  out  or  anticipated  his  wishes.  Till  her  health 
failed  she  accompanied  him  in  all  his  journies,  for  he  was  never 
happy  unless  she  was  by  his  side  or  at  hand. 

I  was  very  anxious  as  to  the  effect  her  death  would  have  upon 
him,  although  her  long  illness  had  occasioned  the  gradual  loss  of  all 
the  personal  attentions  it  was  her  chief  delight  to  bestow  upon  him : 
had  he  lost  them  by  her  sudden  death,  I  do  not  think  he  could  have 
supported  the  change  that  would  have  suddenly  come  upon  his 
whole  life.  Her  serenity  during  her  long  illness  also  taught  him 
to  possess  his  soul  in  peace  and  hope  of  the  future.  But  in  addition 
to  all  these  helps,  the  grace  and  mercy  of  his  Master  were  most 
evident  in  his  immediately  taking  up  all  his  engagements  and  in  time 
becoming  himself  again.  He  did  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  escape 
his  sorrow,  but  he  met  it :  he  did  not  return  to  his  former  bedroom, 
but  he  made  no  other  change. 

On  her  death  he  thus  dedicated  himself  anew  to  the  service  of  his 
Master.  • 

SELF    DEDICATION    ON    THE    DEATH    OF    HIS    SECOND    WIFE. 

Having  been  called,  in  the  mysterious  arrangements 
of  Divine  Providence,  to  part  from  my  dear  and  invalu- 
able wife,  whom,  amidst  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  on 
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ray  own  account,  though  with  sacred  joy  on  hers,  I  have 
resigned  to  the  Lord,  who  bought  her  with  His  blood 
and  has  now  elevated  her  to  His  glory,  I  desire,  through 
Divine  grace,  to  turn  this  painful  dispensation  to  some 
valuable  purpose  connected  with  my  own  salvation  as  a 
Christian,  and  my  usefulness  as  a  Christian  minister. 
It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  and  has  been,  God  is  witness, 
that  I  may  derive  good,  spiritual,  lasting,  eternal  good, 
from  it.  I  would  not  on  any  account  allow  the  event  to 
pass  by  unimproved,  unsanctified.  I  dread  lest  it  should 
be  an  unprofitable  visitation.  I  beseech  and  importune 
Almighty  God  to  render  it  in  every  way  subservient  to 
my  benefit.  From  what  chastening  of  my  heavenly 
Father's  hand  can  I  expect  to  derive  benefit,  if  not  from 
this  ?  O  God,  my  God,  sanctify  me  wholly,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit. 

But  in  what  way  shall  I  improve  it?  What  special 
good  shall  I  get  from  it  ?  First,  I  desire  to  renew  the 
consecration  of  myself;  my  body  soul  talents  time 
property  influence,  everything  I  am  and  have  and 
can  do,  to  the  eternal  God,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Son  of  His  love,  and  the  aid  of  His  blessed  Spirit, 
as  His  rightful  property,  to  be  devoted,  through  the 
remainder  of  my  pilgrimage  on  earth,  entirely  always 
and  everywhere  to  His  glory,  as  the  supreme  end  and 
felicity  of  my  existence  ;  by  which  I  mean,  that  in 
a  more  true,  comprehensive,  and  emphatic  manner  I 
will  renounce  all  living  for  my  own  gratification,  and 
consider  myself  as  set  apart  to  serve,  honour,  and  enjoy 
God,  seeking  my  happiness  in  this  way,  and  not  in  any 
lower,  though  in  some  respects  innocent  manner.  I 
now  as  a  Christian  wish  to  be  more  eminent  for  spiritu- 
ality of  mind,  heavenliness  of  aspiration,  and  holiness. 
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of  conduct,  and  as  a  minister  more  devoted  to  ray  work, 
laying  myself  out  for  greater  usefulness,  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  out  of  it.  O  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
give  me  grace  to  make  this  dedication,  in  sincerity, 
solemnity,  and  great  earnestness,  and  assist  me  to  carry 
it  out  into  execution.  Suffer  me  not,  on  the  return  of 
comparative  composure  and  tranquillity,  to  lose  the 
recollection  of  the  views,  feelings,  and  purposes  of  the 
solemn  hours  and  days  spent  in  seclusion  during  the 
continuance  of  this  affliction. 

I  have  had  some  fears  awakened  during  the  last  days 
of  ray  dear  wife  that  I  am  about  to  be  afflicted  with  that 
dire  disease,  stone  in  the  kidneys.  I  confess  I  am  faint- 
hearted and  somewhat  distressed  with  an  apprehension 
of  being  called  to  endure  so  much  torture,  especially 
now  that  God  has  deprived  me  of  ray  dear  and  tender 
nurse.  May  God  in  raercy  spare  His  poor,  trembling 
servant  this  sore  trial  !  May  He,  in  pity  to  ray  weak- 
ness, relieve  rae  from  this  apprehension,  and  the  life 
which  He  thus  spares,  and  the  health  which  He  thus 
preserves,  His  grace  assisting  me,  shall  be  His  according 
to  the  foregoing  dedication.  Here  I  give  rayself  to 
Him,  to  serve  Him  with  all  the  health  He  graciously 
vouchsafes  to  rae.  Or  should  He  not  be  pleased  to 
grant  rae  ray  request,  may  He  keep  down  the  complaint 
so  far  as  to  be  bearable,  and  not  to  unfit  me  for  my 
work,  but  only  to  make  me  more  diligent,  devoted,  and 
faithful  in  it,  an  example  of  patient  suffering  to  my 
people,  and  a  coraforter  of  the  afflicted  with  the  conso- 
lations which  God  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe  unto  rae.  Or 
if  even  this  is  denied  rae,  and  I  must  endure  the 
unutterable  anguish  which  some  have  experienced,  may 
His  consolations  abound  in  proportion  to  my  sufferings. 
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I  desire  to  yield  myself  to  His  disposal.     A  few  things 
I  should  remember : 

1.  Not  to  anticipate  the  evil  which  may  never 
happen.     "  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow." 

2.  God  has  carried  others  through. 

3.  He  can  sustain  me. 

4.  If  the  suffering  be  great,  it  will  soon  wear  me  out 
and  I  shall  be  at  rest,  and  if  not  it  will  be  bearable. 

5.  To  endeavour  to  trust  in  God,  and  hope  for  the  best. 
But  should  He  be  pleased  to  relieve  me,  this  shall 
remain  to  remind  me  of  my  dedication,  and  that  health 
and  strength  belong  to  Him,  and  not  to  myself;  this 
shall- remain  my  bond  to  tie  me  to  His  service. 

All  my  recreations,  my  holidays,  my  periods  of  rest, 
shall  be  not  exclusively  for  enjoyment,  but  to  prepare 
me  for  service.  I  will  now  give  my  health  to  God,  con- 
sidering that  I  have  one  and  one  only  object  of  existence 
left ;  to  be  useful.  Pleasure-taking,  even  the  most 
rational  and  innocent,  on  its  own  account,  I  desire  to 
put  out  of  the  question.  As  one  way  of  improvement, 
if  God  give  me  health,  I  will  endeavour  to  rise  early ; 
six  in  summer,  seven  in  winter,  and  waste  no  time, 
considering  time  as  belonging  to  God.  And  as  tempe- 
rance in  appetite  is  of  great  influence  on  the  complaint,  I 
will  abstain  from  all  gratifications  of  taste  likely  to  foster 
it,  and  be  rigidly  abstemious.  O  God,  here  is  my  wit- 
ness, and  Thou  knowest  it.  As  I  shall  be  much  alone 
with  my  dear  afflicted  daughter,  I  will  endeavour  to 
drive  away  the  idea  of  solitude  by  a  more  realising  sense 
of  the  presence  of  God  and  of  Christ.  I  will  endeavour 
to  enter  into  Mrs  Huntington's  idea,  "  Felt  God  near ; 
felt  as  if  I  were  somewhere  with  God." 

As  my  dear  wife  panted  so  ardently  after  holiness, 
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I  will  strive  to  enter  into  the  same  idea  for  myself,  and 
long  to  be  holy  in  all  its  branches :  purity,  meekness, 
benevolence,  charity,  brotherly  love. 

As  there  is  something  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
pain,  and  that  is  sin,  I  will  strive  to  keep  my  eye  more  on 
sin  as  an  object  of  deprecation  than  pain,  and  consider 
that  as  long  as  I  am  kept  holy  by  Divine  grace,  I  have 
still  far  more  cause  for  comfort  than  disquiet. 

I  will  try  to  subdue  a  foreboding  disposition  by  "  trust 
in  God." 

I  will  labour  to  the  uttermost  after  a  more  impressive 
and  heart-satisfying  view  of  the  glory  of  Christ.  I  want 
to  see  the  glory  of  Christ.  I  am  anxious  to  behold  my 
knowledge,  faith,  the  spiritual  sense,  the  beauty  of  the 
Saviour.  I  will  lift  up  my  heart  to  heaven.  Heaven 
shall  be  my  home. 

Thus  will  I  endeavour  to  fulfil  my  consecration,  as 
expressed  in  the  former  part.  I  will  honour  the  memory 
of  my  beloved  wife  by  becoming  more  holy  by  her 
death.  I  do  not  think  I  could  better  please  her,  if  it 
were  allowed  me  to  hold  communication  with  her  now, 
than  by  making  known  such  a  purpose.  This  is  the 
way  I  choose  to  honour  her  memory.  Blessed  saint ! 
thou  perhaps  art  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  will 
increase  thy  happiness  in  glory.  Here,  then,  O  God,  I 
devote  myself  to  Thee. 

J.  A.   James. 

Sabbath,  June  13,  1841. 

In  1847]we|]were  called  to  sustain  the  loss  of  my  wife  within  four 
months  after  her  marriage,  and  I  did  not  expect  that  he  would  have 
felt  it  so  much.  Engaged  as  he  was  he  could  see  but  little  of  her ; 
but  he  always  showed  a  delight  in  her  company  which  surprised  even 
rae.     Her  voice,  look,  and  manner  were  all  peculiarly  her  own.     No 
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one  could  speak  to  her  without  loving  her ;  and  the  sweetness  and 
simplicity  of  her  nature,  rendered  still  more  attractive  by  her  archness 
and  frankness  of  speech,  made  her  the  idol  of  the  society  in  which 
she  lived.  Still  1  had  thought  she  might  sometimes  be  too  blithe  and 
gay-spirited  for  one  absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  gravest  thoughts.  But 
it  was  not  so;  he  shared  the  light  and  joy  which  always  surrounded 
her,  and  when  they  had  been  quenched  in  death,  he  never  I  think 
regained  his  former  cheerfulness.  Those  who  were  iu  his  company 
when  he  and  his  brother  James  remained  in  Devon  with  her 
family  after  her  marriage,  saw  him  as  he  never  appeared  again.  He 
told  me  her  loss  seemed  to  have  left  him  more  hopeless  as  to  this 
world  than  my  stepmother's  had  done.  He  had  not  expected  I  should 
marry  (which  he  much  desired,  for  he  pitied  or  condemned  every 
man  who  spent  life  alone),  and  was  thei'efore  additionally  gratified 
when  I  did  so.  He  wished  a  sister  for  his  invalid  daughter ;  and 
like  every  kind  hearted  man  conscious  of  success  in  life,  he  longed 
to  see  the  children  of  his  son.  When  we  again  sunk  into  a  family 
of  three,  two  widowers  and  an  invalid,  desolation  seemed  closing 
around  us.  Still  his  spirits  eventually  rallied  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

He  had  to  endure  one  other  blow.  He  had  since  the  time  when 
his  record  of  his  domestic  history  ceases  lost  two  sisters,  three 
brothers-in-law,  and  a  sister-in-law,  to  •  all  of  whom  he  was  much 
attached ;  but  they,  except  the  last  mentioned  of  them,  were  resident 
at  a  distance.  But  now  it  was  his  brother  James,  who  had  so  long 
resided  near  him,  and  who  was  his  right  hand,  that  he  was  called  to 
surrender.  My  uncle  has  been  often  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  and 
his  character  will  be  found  drawn  in  his  funeral  sermon  in  the 
third  volume,  and  a  short  testimony  to  his  abilities  which  I  prefixed 
to  it.  His  illness  was  prolonged  through  several  months,  during 
which  my  father  shewed  all  a  woman's  tenderness  and  affection  for 
him,  and  when  he  had  laid  him  in  the  tomb,  a  still  deeper  sadness 
gathered  round  him.  It  was  not  gloom  or  melancholy ;  he  was 
kinder  and  gentler  than  ever  ;  but  after  his  brother's  death  he  seemed 
habitually  to  mourn  for  the  friends  he  had  lost. 

My  sister's  health  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  for  long  periods  she 
lost  her  voice,  so  that  owing  to  his  deafness  they  could  at  these  times 
hold  little  communion.  The  sight  of  her  as  she  lay  confined  to  her 
sofa,  of  course  depressed  his  spirits ;  but  otherwise,  she  would  have 
been  a  very  good  companion  for  him,  as  she  shai-ed  all  his  opinions 
and  most  of  his  tastes,  and  was  very  well  informed,  sagacious,  and 
observant,  and  had  had  the  advantage  of  long  residences  by  herself  iu 
various  places  for  her  health.  His  chief  anxiety  was  for  her  happi- 
Vol.  17  U 
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ness  and  comfort  when  lie  could  no  longer  watch  over  her ;  but  as  I 
always  assured  him,  it  was  a  very  needless  one,  for  she  was  better 
fitted  for  solitude  than  any  one  I  ever  saw;  and  for  her  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  his,  she  was  certain  of  as  much  attention  from  her  friends 
as  her  strength  would  enable  her  to  enjoy ;  and  so  it  has  proved. 

Few  matters  not  already  related  occurred  to  comfort  him  after  mj'' 
uncle's  death.  I  however  contracted  a  second  marriage;  and  in  this 
case  also  married  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  one  who  not 
only  made  him  happy  when  in  her  company,  but  who  he  saw  was 
better  fitted  than  he  could  have  thought  it  possible  any  one  could  be 
to  counsel  and  cheer  his  daughter  when  he  should  be  no  more.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  told  his  daughter-in-law,  that  now  he  could 
leave  his  daughter  in  her  care,  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past.  He 
was  spared  to  see  his  two  grand-daughters,  and  very  great  delight  he 
took  in  their  company.  The  last  time  he  preached  he  returned  the  short 
distance  to  his  house  with  one  of  them  in  each  hand.  It  occasioned 
some  disappointment  we  had  no  boy  to  bear  his  name  :  to  remedy  the 
evil  so  far  as  the  name  went  we  called  our  first  daughter  Angela. 
Soon  after  my  second  marriage  we  came  to  live  next  door  to  him, 
and  it  was  matter  of  great  thankfulness  to  hear  from  him  that  always 
having  us  at  hand  much  diminished  the  loneliness  of  his  life. 

During  the  occurrences  I  have  related  his  own  health  was 
breaking  down.  His  serious  illnesses  in  adult  life  liad  been  the 
two  fevers,  in  1802  and  1817,  which  he  alludes  to;  and  he  habitually 
suffered  from  indigestion,  and  I  think  resorted  too  much  to  alkaline 
remedies  for  it.  Being  so  much  with  the  sick  and  dying,  he  talked 
more  about  disease  than  was  beneficial  to  one  of  his  fearful  and  fore- 
boding nature ;  he  also  read  too  much  on  medical  subjects,  and 
as  it  might  be  expected  from  these  habits,  he  was  very  apprehensive 
about  his  health,  and  easily  persuaded  himself  he  was  ill,  and 
indeed  a  little  thing  deranged  his  system  ;  but  he  must  have  had 
an  excellent  constitution  to  preach  to  the  last  with  so  much  bodily 
and  mental  vigour.  He  was  not  however  at  any  time  a  robust  man, 
and  was  always  under  the  necessity  of  guarding  himself  from  expo- 
sure to  the  weather  and  from  excessive  fatigue. 

He  suffered  most  from  the  operations  of  mind  and  body  when 
unhealthy  on  each  other :  for  I  will  not  admit  that  in  such  cases  the 
mind  alone  is  in  a  morbid  state,  or  that  there  is  not  some  cause  inde- 
pendent of  its  own  control  for  its  being  so.  I  use  this  periphrasis 
rather  than  the  English  name  for  such  affections,  which  seems  to  me 
rather  to  belong  to  jargon  than  to  language.  While  the  attack  lasted 
he  was  incapable  of  mental  effort,  and  no  doubt  he  felt  really  unwell, 
and  he  soon  wrought  himself  up  to  the  pitch  of  thinking  himself 
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about  to  die.  This  state,  I  think,  invariably  arose  from  his  having  a 
bad  night ;  a  good  one  with  him  meant  seven  hours  sleep,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  required  as  much  to  bo  and  to  feel  well.  His  sleep- 
lessness was  generally  caused  by  his  anxiety  to  be  in  perfect  strength 
to  perform  some  engagement  within  the  next  few  days,  though  it  might 
be  produced  by  the  fear  of  any  other  evil,  if  matter  of  imagination 
as  to  its  nature  degree  or  probability.  It  was  noted  that  in 
case  of  real  sorrow,  he  slept  well,  generally  better  than  usual. 
Or  the  sleeplessness  might  be  brought  on  by  his  having  a  strange 
bed  room,  from  which  ho  could  not  easil}'  escape  in  case  of  fire.  If 
this  could  not  be  remedied,  and  he  had  to  stay  a  second  night,  he 
would  go  home,  but  this  happened  only  once,  at  Oswestr}'.  His 
service,  of  course,  generally  came  on  upon  the  day  after  his  arrival 
at  a  strange  place ;  and  if  only  one  bad  night  intervened,  he  under- 
took it  in  despair,  but  rarely  with  any  disadvantage.  Generally, 
liowever,  the  sleeplessness,  occasioned  by  anxiety  with  reference  to  a 
coming  service,  commenced  at  home,  about  a  week  before  it.  If  he 
could  not  shake  off  the  feverishness  and  restlessness  which  this 
produced,  mind  and  body  then  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other  until  he 
became  really  unwell,  and  continued  so  until  he  could  regain  sleep  either 
by  being  worn  out  or  until  the  dreaded  service  came,  and  finding  he 
could  get  through  it,  he  became  at  once  well.  The  worst  part  of  the 
business  was  that  in  this  case  that  after  the  second  bad  night  he  wrote 
ofi'  to  the  unfortunate  minister  who  was  relying  on  him,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  his  health  would  not  prevent  his  coming.  But  as  soon 
as  the  letter  was  posted  he  repented  having  written  it,  and  said  he 
would  fulfil  his  engagement  if  he  died  in  doing  so,  and  the  next  post  he 
dispatched  a  letter  to  say  so.  When  he  had  thus  committed  himself 
all  his  ai^prehensions  returned,  and  he  declared  it  was  impossible  tor 
him  to  go :  by  that  time  however,  it  generally  was  too  late  for  him  to 
write  again,  and  he  agreed  to  wait  to  see  how  he  was  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  then  well  or  ill  he  set  off.  I  recollect  one  instance  only,  at 
Hanley,  in  which  he  had  to  decline  a  service  by  a  messenger  arriving 
about  the  time  it  began,  and  one  at  Leeds  in  which  he  did  so  by  letter 
delivered  the  day  before  that  on  which  he  was  expected.  His  dis- 
appointing his  friends  in  these  two  cases  occasioned  him  such  mortifi- 
cation and  self-reproach,  that  he  became  seriously  ill.  It  will  readily  be 
believed  that  much  as  my  father  was  distressed  when  under  the 
influence  of  feelings  such  as  I  have  described,  they  were  still  more 
trying  to  my  stepmother,  as  while  she  knew  that  all  his  fears  and 
fancies  were  groundless,  he  considered  it  most  unfeeling  for  any  one 
to  tell  him  so.  The  most  provoking  thing  connected  with  the  matter 
was  that  immediately  after  he  had  suffered  at  home  or  abroad  from 
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these  feelings  his  kindness  led  him  to  accept  other  invitations,  pro- 
vided they  were  for  distant  days ;  and  he  was  displeased  if  remon- 
strated with  on  the  subject,  and  insisted  that  his  apprehensions  on 
former  cases  had  arisen  solely  from  illness,  which  was  not  likely 
would  occur  again.  If  my  stepmother  had  not  checked  him  he  would 
always  have  stipulated  (not  when  he  made  the  engagement,  for  then, 
of  course,  it  would  have  been  given  up,  but  within  a  week  or  so  of  the 
time  it  should  be  fulfilled,)  that  some  other  sufficient  minister  should  up 
to  the  last  moment  remain  in  readiness  to  preach  if  he  found  himself 
unable  to  do  so ;  and,  at  least  while  the  dread  of  the  case  was  upon 
him,  we  could  not  make  him  see  that  this  was  most  uni-easonable. 
While  she  could  accompany  him  on  his  journies  he  fulfilled  all  his 
engagements  whatever  was  the  cost  to  her ;  and  the  three  instances 
in  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  up  occurred  when  she  was  laid 
aside.  The  Hanley  instance,  which  was  by  far  the  worst  of  the  three, 
I  recollect  very  well.  It  happened  a  day  or  two  before  I  ceased  to  live 
under  his  roof,  and  just  as  my  stej^mother  was  beginning  to  keep  the 
house.  He  saw  her  power  to  help  him  was  then  at  an  end,  though  he 
had  not  previously  allowed  himself  to  see  it,  and  he  found  he  must  now 
meet  such  difficulties  alone.  His  feelings  were  the  more  acute  in 
this  case  as  the  person  disappointed  was  Mr  Fletcher,  the  son  of  his 
dearest  friend.  I  think  that  after  this  he  made  fewer  engagements. 
During  his  wife's  illness  he  was  not  in  spirits  to  undertake  many  en- 
gagements, but  he  fulfilled  those  that  he  made  with  little  effort  and 
no  suffering ;  and  he  was  very  little  troubled  with  sleeplessness  or 
apprehensive  of  it.  He  was  so  much  distressed  by  failing  to  keep  his 
engagements  that,  to  relieve  his  mind  at  the  time  and  comfort  himself 
in  case  of  a  return  of  that  distress,  he  thus  committed  to  writing 
his  reasonings  with  himself  on  the  subject. 

Having  been  lately  visited  with  severe  and  painful 
chastening  from  God  my  heavenly  Father^  I  desire  with 
all  humility  and  sincerity,  and  with  a  view  to  ray  future 
benefit,  to  inquire  into  the  reason  and  design  of  these 
distressing  conflicts.  "  Shew  me,  O  God,  wherefore 
thou  contendest  with  me."  1.  It  is  certain  that  one 
end  is  to  humble  me,  by  shewing  my  exceeding  and 
alarming  weakness  in  body,  mind,  and  religion ;  and 
the  necessity  of  constant  dependence  on  the  power, 
grace,  and  faithfulness  of  Christ.     I  am  astonished  at 
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myself,  and  almost  terrified.  My  mind  is  even  liable 
to  a  degree  of  nervousness  which  approaches  to  insanity. 

0  Lord,  uphold  me ;  I  am  bowed  down  with  a  sense  of 
my  pitiable  impotency. 

2.  Perhaps  it  is  designed  especially  to  keep  me 
humble  under  the  constant  and  accumulating  proofs  of 
ray  usefulness  by  the  "  Anxious  Inquirer/^  which  flow 
to  me  from  all  quarters,  and  the  estimation  in  which  I 
seem  now  to  be  held  by  my  own  people  and  others,  as  a 
man  of  growing  sanctity  of  character  and  conduct. 
Satan  might  take  the  advantage  of  me  to  puff  me  up 
with  pride  and  vanity.  And  therefore  this  thorn  in  the 
flesh  is  sent  to  buflfet  me. 

3.  Perhaps  it  is  to  increase  my  usefulness  in  the  way 
of  comforting  and  edifying  God^s  people,  by  speaking  to 
them  more  experimentally  of  His  power  to  support  and 
comfort  them,  and  to  prepare  me  more  effectually  to  be 
a  "  son  of  consolation,^'  inasmuch  as  through  life  I  have 
been  more  prevailingly  a  "  son  of  thunder.'' 

4.  Perhaps  it  is  to  prepare  me  to  give  up  my  minis- 
try and  go  and  dwell  with  my  divine  Lord.  I  have  had 
much  converse  with  death  and  eternity  of  late,  and  have 
sometimes  thought  I  was  near  the  end  of  my  labour.  I 
desire  to  be  still  more  conversant  with  these  awful  and 
impressive,  subjects. 

5.  Perhaps  it  is  to  abate  in  me  the  love  of  life  and 
dread  of  death,  with  which  I  have  been  too  much  aflected 
all  my  days,  even  since  I  have  been  a  Christian  and  a 
minister.     During  my  awful  conflict,  the  last  two  weeks 

1  have  longed  for  death ;  not,  indeed,  always  from  the 
best  motives,  but  still  such  has  been  the  state  of  my 
mind,  that  I  could  almost  have  rejoiced  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  disease  which  would  have  indicated  the  ap- 
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preach  of  dissolution.  I  have  learned  that  there  is  a 
state  to  be  far  more  dreaded  than  even  death  itself. 
Let  me  from  this  time  give  up,  as  I  hope  I  shall,  my 
unworthy  dread  of  my  latter  end,  and  learn  to  think 
more  of  the  glory  and  felicity  of  being  with  Christ. 

6.  Pei'haps  it  is  to  prepare  me  for  the  removal  of  my 
dear  and  beloved  wife,  whose  health  has  been  long  de- 
clining. Oh,  what  a  calamity  would  this  be  to  me,  to 
my  poor  shattered  frame,  and  my  dear  afflicted  daughter ! 
And  yet  I  believe  God  could  and  would  support  me  under 
even  this  desolating  stroke.  I  can  look  at  it  with  far 
greater  composure  than  I  could. 

7.  Perhaps  it  is  to  prepare  me  to  be  still  tenderer 
and  more  sympathising  to  that  dear  object  of  my  heart's 
affection  than  ever,  and  to  enable  me  by  my  own  in- 
creased enjoyment  of  religious  consolation  to  minister  to 
her  spiritual  enjoyment. 

8.  Perhaps  it  is  to  settle  and  increase  my  confidence 
in  God,  my  simple,  unhesitating,  firm  trust  in  Christ. 
I  have  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  bring  myself  into 
this  state  of  mind,  being  naturally  so  excessively  nervous, 
and  painfully  disposed  to  look  to  the  dark  side  of  things, 
and  to  predict  evil.  Now  I  hope  to  enter  more  deeply 
and  practically  into  the  meaning  of  that  important  word 
Trust.  "  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief.^' 
I  want  to  be  able  to  dismiss  all  fears,  before  the  promise 
and  power  of  God. 

9.  Perhaps  it  is  to  make  me  more  spiritual,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  sure  I  need  it,  and  am  labouring  to  bring  up 
my  people  more  and  more  to  this  state  of  mind. 

10.  Perhaps  it  is  to  make  me  more  watchful,  circum- 
spect, and  cautious  in  all  things.  May  I  often  review 
this  paper  in  connection  with  a  recollection  of  my  late. 
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and,  indeed,  still  continued  indisposition,  and  derive 
from  its  perusal  and  remembrance  real  spiritual  benefit. 
Again  I  pray,  "  Shew  me,  O  Lord,  wherefore  thou  con- 
tendest  with  me,"  and  let  the  designs  of  Thy  severe 
but  faithful  love  in  chastening  me  be  entirely  fulfilled. 
Amen. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  March  8,  1840. 


He  could  not  however  be  satisfied  to  give  up  any  part  of  his 
accustomed  duties  without  endeavouring  in  some  other  way  to  make 
up  his  lack  of  service  to  God  and  his  Church,  and  he  entered  into 
the  following  written  resolutions  to  be  more  active  and  constant  iu 
his  work  at  home  and  in  his  neighbourhood.  This  paper  shows  his 
sense  of  his  own  defects,  his  views  of  pastoral  work,  and  the  methods 
he  pursued  in  it  more  satisfactorily  than  they  could  have  been  learnt 
in  any  other  way ;  for  a  few  words  hinting  at  matters  for  a  man's 
own  use  indicate  his  thoughts  and  feelings  more  certainly  than  the 
fullest  exposition  of  them  written  for  the  perusal  of  other  people. 

Having  been  prevented  by  God,  or  His  permission, 
from  fulfilling  a  public  engagement  abroad,  and  being 
prohibited  from  undertaking  many  foreign  services  for 
the  future,  I  have  examined  in  what  way  I  can  be  more 
useful  at  home,  in  what  is  more  immediately  the  sphere 
of  my  labour.  And  the  following  appear  to  me  to  be 
subjects  to  which  more  attention  should  be  paid,  and  in 
the  more  devoted  regard  to  which  some  compensation 
will  be  made  for  the  neglect  of  public  objects  : 

1.  My  own  congregation. 

In  preaching,  endeavour  to  be  more  evangelical,  more 
of  unction  combined  with  my  present  practical  style ; 
more  of  Romaine  combined  with  Baxter. 

More  solemn  in  manner,  and  less  of  rhetorical  loud- 
ness and  vehemence. 

Be  shorter.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  fifty 
minutes. 
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Take  up  the  whole  subject  more  solemnly,  more 
impressively,  more  in  earnest. 

2.  In  the  neighbouring  congregations,  to  preach  every 
fortnight  at  one  or  other  of  the  following  places  :  Walsall, 
Bilston,  Wolverhampton,  Stafford,  Brorasgrove,  Stour- 
bridge, Tipton,  Brierley  Hill,  Dudley,  Solihull,  Gornall. 

To  preach  a  week-day  lecture  at  the  Lozell's  Chapel. 

Once  a  month  at  Garrison  Lane. 

Once  in  two  months  at  Smethwick. 

Principal  defects  in  preaching;  not  exhibiting  with 
sufficient  frequency,  fulness,  and  in  an  experimental 
manner,  Christ,  &c. 

PASTORAL    DUTIES. 

Visit  every  member  at  his  own  house,  except  ser- 
vants, during  the  present  year. 

Meet  a  class  of  female  servants,  and  distribute  a 
tract  to  each,  on  duties  of  servants. 

Visit  every  one  of  the  districts,  and  invigorate  them. 
Meet  class  leaders. 

Visit  a  family  every  Monday. 

A  Saturday-evening  prayer-meeting. 

A  solemn  church-meeting  for  prayer  and  humiliation 
on  Good-Friday.     Deacons,  members,  pastor  confess. 

A  solemn  meeting  with  the  deacons  to  deliver  to 
them  an  address. 

Catechising  the  children  in  some  way  or  other. 

To  labour  much  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  church. 

Always  write  a  New  Year's  Address,  at  least  begin. 

A  Mothers'  Society. 

Principal  defect  as  pastor  not  promoting  spirituality 
in  people. 
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FOR    THE    STUDENTS. 

To  lay  myself  out  much  for  their  spiritual  welfare ; 
to  consider  myself  solemnly  bound  to  this.  Never  a 
week  without  one  or  more  at  my  house.  To  labour  for 
their  good. 

PUBLIC. 

To  write,  if  possible,  six  essays  on  subjects  connected 
with  professors  and  young  members,  in  Evangelical, 
and  Congregational. 

Train  a  class  of  Scripture  readers. 

AS    TO    MY    OWN    PERSONAL    HABITS. 

Learn  to  think  of  death  not  only  with  composure, 
but  even  something  of  desire ;  overcome  dread  of  death 
and  love  of  life. 
^  Subdue  besetting  sins. 

Rise  earlier ;  more  meditation ;  prayer ;  devotional 
reading. 

In  family  prayer  more  devout. 

Learning  Scripture  memoriter. 

Consider  the  propriety  of  a  monthly  fast. 

All  these  things  I  do  solemnly  promise  to  review, 
and  to  add  such  others  as  occur  to  me,  with  the  in- 
tention of  deliberately  adopting  as  many  of  them  as  I 
can.  This  paper  to  be  reviewed  every  Monday  morning 
after  breakfast. 

If  God  will  carry  me  through  my  present  state  of 
mind,  all  these  things  will  I  solemnly  weigh,  and 
practise  as  many  of  them  as  I  can ;  and  as  a  thank- 
offering  give  £50  to  some  special  object,  the  best  I  can 
think  of. 

Vol..  17  X 
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Tlie  foregoing  memorandura  has  this  additional  value,  that  it 
enables  us  to  form  a  clearer  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed his  duty  as  a  minister  and  pastor,  and  a  servant  of  the  churches 
generallj\ 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  this  peculiarity  in  my  father  because 
owing  to  it,  and  it  alone,  for  two  or  three  years  after  1840  he  declined 
all  engagements  at  a  distance  from  home.  I  mean  by  this  that  he 
gave  up  preaching  in  large  towns  on  important  occasions,  when  any 
unusual  efforts  were  demanded  from  him,  for  he  never  until  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death  ceased  to  undertake  such  services  in  his  own 
neighbourhood.  lu  a  note  he  made  of  his  plans  for  1842  he  wrote  : 
"Neighbourhood  once  a  month;  Stafford,  Wolverhampton.  Begin 
to  return,  if  God  wills,  to  labour  in  other  places."  In  the  similar 
memorandum  dated  in  1840,  to  be  found  in  a  former  page,  many 
other  towns  are  mentioned,  and  each  list  must  be  taken  as  indicating 
without  restricting  his  intentions.  Tlie  words  just  quoted  show 
that  he  had  undertaken  all  his  labours  fi-om  home  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  that  he  had  relinquished  them  from  necessity  only,  and  that  it 
was  his  solemn  purpose  to  resume  them  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able 
to  do  so.  This  matter  however,  I  fear,  appears  in  a  very  different 
light  to  the  readers  of  his  biography.  The  following  sentence  follows 
the  mention  of  the  Hanley  engagement,  (p.  276  of  the  first  edition,) 
"  The  restless  hurrying  life  of  the.  popular  preacher  [for  a  description 
of  that  see  pages  216  to  i219j  was  exchanged  for  the  more  quiet  life 
of  the  faithful  pastor ;  and  during  those  years  of  concentrated  activity 
his  growth  in  all  the  highest  elements  of  wisdom  and  power  was  both 
sure  and  rapid."  In  accordance  with  this  we  are  told  at  p.  330  of  the 
painstaking  by  which  he  reached  the  spiritual  power  of  his  last  twenty 
years ;  the  same  period  is  contrasted  at  p.  516  with  the  time  when  •'  he 
was  dazzled  with  his  popularity  as  a  preacher;"  and  the  fifth  book, 
which  is  oddly  entitled  "  The  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,"' 
evidently  refers  to  the  years  subsequent  to  1840. 

There  are  several  other  passages  all  supposing  the  same  kind 
of  change,  but  none  of  them  giving  the  same  date  to  it.  The  year 
1833  is  no  doubt  fixed  on  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  third  book  to 
make  a  round  period  of  twenty  years,  as  the  representation  there  made 
is  stated  at  p.  218  to  apply  only  to  "a  considerable  part"  of  that 
period:  at  p.  220  a  "partial  retirement"  is  spoken  of  as  "gradually 
increasing "  towards  its  close :  shortly  afterwards  it  is  stated  that 
before  1833  he  had  been  compelled  to  diminish  his  "  general  activity  :" 
while  previously  religious  earnestness  is  admitted  during  his  last  thirty 
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years:  Dr.  Rediord's  letter  quoted  in  p._280  would  seem  to  make  the 
retirement  complete  a  considerable  time  before  .1837:  in  page  219  we 
learn  that  his  second  wife's  influence  over  him  became  considerable 
"  in  a  few  years,"  and  (it  is  implied)  induced  him  to  give  greater 
attention  to  his  flock:  that  would  be  manifest,  if  at  all,  by  1827,  (in 
1840  her  last  illness  attacked  her)  and  about  that  year  it  is  said  he 
commenced  his  intercourse  with  ministers  from  the  United  States,  to 
which  the  religious  earnestness  already  mentioned  is  ascribed. 

But  notwithstanding  these  expressions,  the  reader  of  the  Life  will 
see  that  1840  is  the  only  date  which  could  be  assigned  to  the  improve- 
ment in  character  there  imagined,  certainlj'^  the  only  change  which 
could  give  occasion  to  the  notion  happened  then,  for  though  my 
father  might  previously  say  or  write  that  he  had  given  up  preaching 
from  home,  it  was  not  so  until  that  year,  as  his  memorandum  conclu- 
sively shows. 

Now  in  1840  my  father  was  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  had  only 
nineteen  years  to  live,  during  four  of  which  he  Avas  laid  aside  from 
pastoral  work  by  his  weakness  and  many  infirmities.  If  Mr  Dale's 
view  of  this  matter  is  true,  there  really  was  little  value  in  his  life 
and  character,  and  one  wonders  he  should  have  thought  it  worth  liis 
while  to  write  the  book  about  him.  But  I  am  sure  that  he  did  not 
intend,  or  even  see,  the  effect  which  his  statements  and  manner  of 
writing  would  produce.  It  is  not  however  the  less  a  duty  on  me  to 
remove  the  reproach  from  my  father's  memory.  I  feel  also  that  as 
my  mother  and  stepmother  had  all  the  influence  over  him  which 
Mr  Dale  attributes  to  them,  I  am  also  called  to  the  eff"ort  by  the 
love  and  duty  I  owe  to  them.  I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  come 
very  late,  and  will  be  read  by  few;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  this,  and 
this  only,  was  the  place  for  them.  I  trust  I  have  not  come  short  ni 
my  duty. 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr  Dale  merely  describes  a  popular  preacher 
in  the  abstract,  and  says  that  my  father  "  was  in  some  danger  of 
living  such  a  life  ;"  that  he  "must  have  been  in  serious  peril;"  but 
"  not  quite  hurried  away;"  that  "whether  he  escaped  altogether  un- 
harmed cannot  now  be  easily  determined ;"  that  "  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  he  needed  corrective  influences  ;"  and  that  such  were 
supplied.  It  is  true  that  such  guarded  expressions  as  these  are 
used,  but  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  they  are  intended  to  convey  Mr 
Dale's  "  conception  of  what  kind  of  man"  my  father  was  during  twenty 
years.  The  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  produce  this  impression,  and 
to  entitle  it  "Religious  M'Ork  and  religious  life,  1813-1833,"  seems 
really  sarcastic.     It  ma3'  be  also  suggested  that  I  bhould  have  left 
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the  discrepant  statements  to  -which  I  have  referred  to  answer  each 
other,  but  I  cannot  so  far  trust  the  generality  of  the  readers  of  the 
present  day,  and  they  have  not  been  set  right  in  this  respect  by  any 
Review  of  the  work  which  I  have  seen. 

If  my  father's  character  in  the  year  1840  only  had  been  in 
question  I  might  have  left  it  to  defend  itself;  for  T  cannot  think  that 
any  one  who  knew  him  personally  or  was  aware  of  his  standing  in 
the  denomination,  could  think  that  in  that  year  he  was  at  all  siich  a 
kind  of  a  person  as  his  biographer  has  described.  But  there  is 
danger  lest  Mr  Dale's  conception  of  him  should  be  thought  to  have 
been  at  least  partially  true  at  some  earlier  period  or  other,  merely 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  his. 

Mr  Dale  gives  no  facts  and  no  authority  for  his  disastrous  chapter, 
all  is  mere  speculation. 

From  my  father's  own  account,  and  also  according  to  the  Life, 
he  was  little  known  beyond  his  own  neighbourhood  until  1814.  In 
1815  Mr  Thomas  Wilson  urged  him  to  become  minister  of  the  chapel 
at  Paddington,  then  newly  erected,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  he  had  not  by  that  time  at  any  rate  been  in  the  habit  of  itine- 
rating through  the  country  to  the  neglect  of  his  people.  The  charge 
to  his  brother  in  1816  could  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  have  been 
delivered  unless  he  was  himself  doing  the  work  of  a  pastor,  and  w^ 
known  by  his  brother  to  be  doing  it.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  my 
mother's  gentle  wisdom  to  admonish  him  if,  as  a  young  man,  he  had 
failed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  home,  and  he  himself  was 
much  too  timid  and  too  prudent  so  soon  to  have  put  in  peril  the  im- 
provement in  his  congregation  manifested  in  1813.  The  year  1817 
was  taken  up  by  his  illness  and  recovery  :  in  1818  he  was  verj"-  careful 
of  his  health  (he  went  to  Aberystwith  for  it) :  in  1819  he  lost  my 
mother,  and  mourned  deeply  for  her :  and  in  1820  his  new  chapel 
Avas  opened,  and  I  am  sure  he  dared  not  neglect  his  congregation 
in  that  or  the  following  year.  Early  in  1822  he  married  his 
second  wife,  and  for  many  years  she  accompanied  him  in  all  his 
journies.  This  my  mother  was  unable  to  do  ;  but  after  he  had  once 
enjoyed  the  comfort  of  having  a  wife  with  him  while  away  from 
home  during  one  of  his  seasons  of  misery,  he  very  rarely  went  out 
alone,  until  my  stepmother,  in  her  turn,  was  unable  any  longer  to 
travel  with  him.  Those  who  knew  her  will  want  no  other  pi'oof  than 
her  sharing  his  journies,  that  he  was  not  absent  from  his  flock  so  much 
as  to  be  unable  fully  to  discharge  his  duty  to  them,  and  that  his  engage- 
ments from  home  never  were  unworthy  of  him  or  injurious  to  his  own 
mental  or  spiritual  welfare.      But  there  are  other  proofs  that  from 
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the  year  1821  he  was  well  emploj'erl  at  home.  About  182i  he 
gave  up  having  an  assistant ;  a  fact  which  I  think  conclusive  on  the 
matter  in  question.  His  authorship  re-commenced  iu  1822,  with  his 
"  Church  Member's  Guide,"  and  the  dates  of  his  other  publications  up 
to  1840  were  as  follows:  1824,  "The  Christian  Father's  Present;" 
1828,  "Christian  Charity,"  and  "The  Family  Monitor;"  1830, 
"  Dissent,  and  the  Church  of  England ; "  1834,  "  The  Anxious 
Inquirer  Directed;"  1837,  "The  Christian  Professor;"  1839,  an 
enlarged  edition  of  "The  Church  Member's  Guide;"  and  in  1840 
a  monthly  series  of  "  Pastoral  Addresses,"  which  extended  through 
tiiree  years.  In  addition,  he  corrected  the  proof  sheets  of  many 
editions  of  each  work.  All  this  labour  could  not  have  been  carried 
on  if  he  had  been  much  from  home. 

I  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth  of  the  matter 
during  most  of  these  years,  for  throughout  1825  and  from  1831  to  1840 
I  lived  under  my  father's  roof,  and  if  I  do  not  bear  witness  in  his 
behalf  my  silence  might  be  misconstrued.  Most  of  those  who  could 
have  told  whether  their  old  pastor  was  at  any  period  of  his  life  such 
as  his  biographer  thinks  he  must  have  been,  are  now  either  iu 
their  honoured  graves  or  are  so  aged  that  their  testimony  might 
fairly  be  excepted  to,  but  I  can  still  appeal  to  my  sister  and 
uiicle,  and  some  few  of  our  friends  in  Birmingham.  Fortified  by  their 
concurrence  with  me,  I  assert  that  my  father's  engagements  from 
home,  such  as  are  hei'e  in  question,  did  not  amount  in  any  5'ear  to 
one  a  month  during  the  eight  finer  months ;  and  that  he  rarely 
went  out  iu  the  winter;  and  that  there  was  not  any  great  difference 
in  the  number  of  his  engagements  during  the  period  between 
1822  and  1840.  If  there  was  any,  he  went  out  rather  more  frequently 
during  the  years  immediately  following  his  second  marriage ;  for  he 
was  then  in  renewed  spirits,  and  had  the  advantage  of  my  step- 
mother's company,  as  I  have  mentioned.  The  only  preaching  tour 
he  ever  undertook  was  in  North  Wales  in  1816,  with  Mr  Reynolds 
of  Romse}',  and  certainly  no  English  preacher  has  ever  attained  to 
any  dangerous  degi-ee  of  popularity  in  the  Welsh-speaking  part  of 
the  Principality,  not  even  Dr.  Raffles  iu  his  prime,  when  it  formed 
part  of  his  peculiar.  The  course  of  life  which  my  father  is  supposed 
to  have  led  seems  to  me  to  be  physically  impossible  at  any  date  that 
can  be  assigned  to  it.  He  never  had  strength  sufficient  for  any 
great  or  lasting  fatigue,  and  a  very  short  course  of  continuous  or 
rapidly  succeeding  engagements  from  home  would  certainly  have 
laid  him  aside,  and  at  once  remedied  anj-  evil  attending  it.  Numerous 
services  of   this  kind   were   altogether  incompatible  with  his  habit 
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of  sleeplessness,  which  has  given  occasion  to  this  discussion,  and 
came  upon  him  at  any  rate  as  early  as  his  missionary  sermon  in  1819. 
No  one  could  ever  have  seen  in  him  the  character  described  at  any 
time  since  1  became  of  age  to  recollect.  I  have  ahvays  known  him 
as  the  same  single-minded,  self-denying,  diligent  man  of  God  as  he 
was  during  the  years  Mr  Dale  was  acquainted  with  him,  and  as  to 
them  there  is  no  difference  between  us.  I  am  confident  that  not  the 
slightest  evidence  can  be  obtained  to  justify  even  a  surmise  to  the 
contrary.  The  circumstance  most  derogatory  to  him  that  I  know 
is  my  having  had  to  write  this  defence  of  him,  and  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  afflictive  tasks  that  ever  devolved  upon  me. 

To  the  extent  I  have  mentioned,  and  never  otherwise,  he  laboured 
from  home,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  from  willingness  to  oblige  his 
friends,  notwithstanding  the  suffering  it  occasioned  him,  until  this 
suffering  increased  to  such  a  degree  (when  his  wife  could  no  longer 
accompany  him)  that  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  engage- 
ments of  importance  away  from  home ;  but  he  did  so  hoping  to  be 
able  shortly  to  resume  them,  and  in  the  meantime  to  make  up  his 
labour  in  this  kind  by  services  in  his  neighbourhood.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Dr.  Bedford's  letter  calls  upon  him  to  resume  his 
labours  from  home  as  a  matter  of  dutj',  so  little  did  he  share  the 
biographer's  opinion  respecting  them. 

I  do  therefore  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  notion  that  his 
life  at  any  period  in  any  degree  resembled  the  popular  preacher  de- 
cribed  in  his  biography.  I  fear  that  few  will  give  to  the  doubt  and 
uncertainty  in  which  the  matter  is  there  left  their  due  significance 
and  force ;  and  that  on  the  contrary  readers  in  general  will  think  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  such  a  description  could  not 
have  been  introduced  unless  it  correctly  delineated  some  portion  of 
my  father's  life,  and  will  therefore,  from  fhe  tone  adopted,  be  in 
danger  of  supposing  that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  softened  down  and 
excused  to  the  utmost. 


The  first  illness  which  permanently  lowered  his  strength  was 
a  feverish  attack  which  followed  his  journey  into  the  West  of  England 
in  1854.  The  fever  was  so  very  low  that  there  was  scarcely  a  sj'mptom 
of  it  except  loss  of  appetite,  weakness,  and  langour.  He  thought 
himself  much  worse  than  he  was,  and  at  one  time  expected  he  should 
not  recover  ;  but  in  a  month  or  two  he  rallied  sufficiently  to  undertake 
his  share  of  pastoral  duties.  His  jubilee  came  the  next  year,  and  he 
then  might  be  called  a  strong  man  of  his  years  by  those  who  saw 
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wliat  lie  could  still  get  through  :  his  health  however  was  by  that 
time  much  impaired. 

For  several  years  he  had  suffered  pains  which  led  him  to  suspect 
the  formation  of  some  calculus  :  at  first  he  supposed  it  was  in  the 
kidneys,  but  afterwards  he  was  convinced  it  was  in  the  bladder.  He 
was  so  far  inconvenienced  by  it  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
walking,  and  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  death  he  could  not 
ride  with  comfort,  though  every  method  was  adopted  to  lessen  the 
motion  of  his  carriage.  For  some  years  also  he  liad  had  symptoms 
of  diabetes,  from  which  his  father  died ;  and  although  by  observing 
great  care  in  his  diet  he  kept  it  at  bay,  he  still  gradually  wasted 
away.  He  noticed  this  himself  and  remarked  it  to  others,  and  found 
himself  compelled  by  degrees  to  diminish  his  exertions,  and  gave 
up  one  effort  after  another;  so  without  being  laid  aside,  and  indeed 
although  he  never  relinquished  the  portion  of  labour  which  he  under- 
took, he  lived  under  the  perpetual  conviction  that  his  life  was  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.  And  most  touching  it  was  to  hear  him  speak 
of  himself  as  having  nearly  accomplished  his  work,  and  having  to 
a  great  extent  lost  his  interest  in  things  around  him. 

After  having  had  such  wives  as  he  was  blessed  with,  it  was  a 
great  change  for  him  to  have  only  the  society  of  his  invalid  daughter, 
so  far  incapacitated  from  conversation  with  him  as  I  have  described, 
and  to  be  entirely  thrown  upon  the  care  of  servants.  Nevertheless 
he  was  now  always  cheerful,  and  never  suffered  from  his  former  fears 
and  fancies  respecting  himself;  nor  was  he  at  all  oppressed  by  the 
certainty  that  he  could  not  look  for  an}'  thing  here  to  brighten  or 
alleviate  his  lot.  He  generally  spoke  of  the  world  to  which  he  was 
hastening ;  his  treasures  and  his  hopes  had  long  been  there,  and  now 
liis  thoughts  had  to  be  recalled  from  it  whenever  he  had  anything  to 
do  or  say.  I  believe  his  faith  and  hope  were  always  stedfast  without 
any  seasons  of  weakness.  He  often  referred  to  the  exhortations  to 
these  virtues  which  he  had  given  others,  and  expressed  his  gratitude 
that  he  had  been  enabled  to  practise  them  himself.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  constant  sense  of  the  Father's  mercy  and  love  to  him,  and  the 
grace  of  his  Saviour,  and  the  comfort  and  illumination  of  the  Divine 
Spirit. 

Whenever  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  a  distance  or  had  a  visit  from 
one,  he  was  sure  to  use  some  expression  implj'ing  the  possibility  of 
its  being  his  last  communication  ;  yet  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
from  himself  the  probability  that  a  long  season  of  agony  and  confine- 
ment awaited  him. 

One  morning  I  called  on  him,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  in- 
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tended  to  take  advantage  of  his  former  surgeon's  being  in  the  town  on 
a  visit,  to  be  once  more,  and  as  he  believed,  finally  examined,  that  it 
might  be  known  whether  a  stone  had  been  formed  or  not.  He  said 
of  course  he  could  not  be  without  some  uneasiness,  for  he  knew  he 
could  not  support  pain  well ;  but  that  he  was  comforted  by  thinking 
whatever  happened  would  be  right,  and  that  he  should  be  enabled  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  God.  In  the  evening  he  told  me  the  opinion  was  in 
the  affirmative,  yet  he  was  glad  to  say  that  he  had  not  been  much  dis- 
mayed or  cast  down  by  the  announcement.  But  whatever  fears  he  had 
entertained  in  this  respect,  proved  groundless.  Immediately  after  this, 
the  powers  of  his  stomach  failed,  and  he  could  not  digest  anything. 
This  soon  produced  its  effect  on  him,  and  he  told  us  that  if  it  con- 
tinued he  could  not  remain  long.  Just  before  this  attack,  on  Lord's 
day  the  11th  of  September,  he  preached  to  his  own  congregation  one 
of  the  annual  missionary  sermons,  and  those  who  heard  it  considered 
it  equal  to  any  which  they  had  ever  heard  from  him  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  next  Lord's-day  he  preached  in  the  evening  at  Carrs  Lane.  On 
the  25th  he  fulfilled  an  engagement  to  preach  at  Francis  Street  Chapel, 
and  was  present  at  night  in  his  own  place  when  Mr  Dale  preached. 
His  subject  in  the  morning  of  this  his  last  Lord's-day  on  earth  was 
"  The  common  salvation."  He  had  often  preached  the  sermon  bcfoi'e, 
but  he  varied  it  very  much  on  that  occasion,  introducing  allusions  to 
the  length  of  time  he  had  proclaimed  this  salvation,  and  his  expecting 
soon  to  understand  it  better  and  exult  in  it  more  in  the  eternal  state  to 
which  he  felt  himself  hastening.  When  speaking  of  the  Saviour  I 
recollect  he  strung  together  the  figures  which  the  prophets  had  used 
in  foreshadowing  him,  as  he  did  in  his  first  printed  missionary  sermon, 
for  he  always  loved  to  dwell  on  the  imagery  of  the  Bible. 

On  Monday  morning  he  attended  the  prayer  meeting  at  Carrs 
Lane,  and  afterwards  took  his  grandchildren  a  drive,  in  fulfilment  of 
a  promise  which  he  had  made  them. 

On  Tuesday  he  was  much  worse,  and  was  compelled  to  give  up 
an  engagement  to  meet  Dr.  Miller,  and  arrange  for  the  ministers  of 
the  town  joining  in  the  conduct  of  special  prayer  meetings. 

On  Wednesday  he  was  better,  but  could  not  attend  the  usual 
service  in  the  evening  as  he  had  intended,  and  wrote  to  Mr  Dale  that 
it  was  doubtful  if  he  should  be  able  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath. 

On  the  Thursday  he  continued  to  improve,  and  on  the  Friday, 
which  was  to  be  his  last  day  on  earth,  he  finished  writing  remarks 
on  Mr  Knill's  life  and  character,  to  be  published  in  a  memoir  of 
him  by  Mr  Birrell,  (they  will  be  found  in  an  after  page,)  and  he  dis- 
patched them  to  that  gentleman  with  this  note. 
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I  think  it  probable  that  with  these  few  notes  on  dear 
Kuill's  life  and  labours,  I  shall  lay  down  my  pen,  which 
has  written  much ;  would  God  that  it  had  written 
better !  But  while  I  say  this  I  am  not  without  hope, 
yea,  I  may  add  conviction,  that  it  has  in  some  degree 
written  usefully.  In  some  humble  degree  I  have  aimed 
at  usefulness  both  in  my  preaching  and  writing;  and 
God  has,  to  an  amount  which  utterly  astonishes  and 
overwhelms  me,  given  me  what  I  have  sought.  It 
seems* a  daring  and  almost  presumptuous  expression, 
but  with  a  proper  qualification  it  is  true  one,  that  useful- 
ness is  within  the  reach  of  us  all ;  the  man  who  intensely 
desires  to  be  useful,  and  takes  the  proper  means,  will  be 
useful.  God  will  not  withhold  His  grace  from  such 
desires  and  such  labours.  O  my  brother!  how  delightful 
is  it,  notwithstanding  the  humbling  and  sorrowful  con- 
sciousness of  defects  and  sins,  to  look  back  upon  a  life 
spent  for  Christ!  I  thank  a  sovereign  God  I  am  not 
without  some  degree  of  this. 

He  also  wrote  two  other  letters.  In  one  of  them,  to  his  surviving 
brother,  he  said  :  "  My  condition  just  now  is  very  low,  not  my  spirits. 
I  am  peaceful,  I  may  say  happy,  quietly  and  contentedly  waiting  to 
see  how  it  will  go  with  me.  Through  mercy  T  get  tolerable  nights, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end." 

To  another  friend  he  wrote :  "  I  am  incurably  ill  with  calculus  in 
the  bladder  and  diabetes,  and  believe  I  am  fast  decaying ;  but  have 
good  hope  through  grace,  and  everlasting  consolation." 

I  went  in  to  see  him  that  evening  and  found  him  very  comfort- 
able, and  apparently  stronger,  as  he  had  eaten  more  at  dinner  that 
day,  and  I  read  to  him  from  the  Patriot.  Soon  after  I  left  him  I  was 
sent  for,  and  found  that  he  had  become  sick,  and  his  kind  friend  and  next 
neighbour,  Dr.  Evans,  who  had  also  been  summoned,  and  had  helped 
him  up  stairs,  told  me  he  seemed  relieved  and  was  going  to  sleep,  but 
that  some  change  had  taken  place  in  the  heart,  and  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  from  time  to  time  suffer,  as  many  old  men  do, 
attacks  of  angina  pectoris.      The  Doctor  left  with  an  injunction  to 
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the  servant  that  he  was  to  be  called  if  he  was  worse :  this  was  about 
ten  o'clock.  It  seems  he  soon  woke  again,  and  the  sickness  re- 
turned :  he  rung  for  the  servants,  and  they  attended  him  during  the 
night ;  not  however  calling  Dr.  Evans  or  mj'self,  which  they  state 
he  forbade.  He  had  several  fits  of  sickness,  but  dozed  at  times.  He 
spoke  much  to  his  servants  of  the  support  he  had  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  God's  presence  with  him,  and  repeated  passages  of  scripture 
and  two  verses  of  the  hymn,  "  Begone  unbelief."  At  last,  in  the 
retching,  a  slight  rupture  took  place  in  the  heart,  and  he  quickly 
sank.  At  six  I  was  summoned,  as  also  Dr.  Evans,  and  his  surgeon 
Mr  Bindley :  when  I  saw  him  he  did  just  say,  "  Oh  Thomas !"  but 
not  more,  and  in  a  few  minutes  departed  without  a  struggle  and 
almost  without  a  gasp.  There  is  therefore'nothing  to  be  told  of  his 
death-bed  saj-ings,  but  his  daughter-in-law  shortly  after  his  decease 
thus  recorded  what  she  knew  of  his  last  three  days. 

"  On  Wednesday  evening  I  sat  with  him  for  some  time,  and  read 
to  him  the  opening  address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  to  which  he  listened  with  intense  interest,  and  after- 
wards commented  with  much  enjoyment  on  the  principles  which  it 
so  forcibly  laid  down,  that  the  only  indispensable  condition  for 
Christian  fellowship  was  mutual  acknowledgment  of  Christ  as  Son 
of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world :  that  this  one  truth  united  the 
highest  and  lowest  intellects,  the  most  exalted  and  the  feeblest  piety  ; 
and  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christian  union  arose  from  the 
perpetual  attempt  to  treat  other  truths  as  equally  important  to 
spiritual  life  and  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

"  On  Thursday  morning  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  in  his 
study.  I  began  by  expressing  my  hope  and  belief  that  his  more  recent 
symptoms  were  passing  away,  and  he  replied  that — but  I  prefer  giving 
you  his  own  most  precious  words,  even  in  disjointed,  sentences,  to 
altering  them  in  the  slightest  particular,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more 
connected  form:  'I  am  a  wonder  to  myself:  you  know  that  on 
former  occasions  in  illness  I  have  had  so  much  gloom  and  depression, 
and  now  it  is  all  gone ;  I  am  perfectly  peaceful,  nay,  happy  ;  I  am 
sure  that  many  must  have  been  praying  for  me  ;  I  am  sure  that  other 
prayers  besides  my  own  are  being  answered  in  me,  as  some  good  man 
said;'  and  here  he  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  proceeded  with  a 
sweet  smile  on  his  face:  'No,  it  is  not  presumption  in  me  to  use  the 
same  words ;  I  am  like  a  letter  signed  and  sealed,  and  waiting  for 
delivery.'  'Dear  papa,  not  to  be  delivered  yet,  I  trust.'  'I  have  but 
one  wish  now  on  the  subject,  and  that  is,  that  I  may  be  spared  a  long 
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time  of  uselessness.  To  live  and  not  be  able  to  work  would  be  very 
painful  to  me ;  but  I  have  worked  long  for  God  in  action,  and  if  He 
wills  that  I  am  soon  to  glorify  Him  in  suffering,  I  know  that  He  will 
help  me  to  do  so.' 

"  Then,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  clasped  his  hands  with  the 
most  beaming  smile  on  his  face  I  ever  saw  on  any  countenance,  and 
said  :  '  Oh,  to  have  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ !  Oh,  the  blessedness  of  such  a  support !  Oh,  cultivate 
it  in  health,  that  you  may  possess  it  in  sickness.'  I  have  no  language 
in  which  to  describe  his  looks,  his  voice,  while  uttering  these  words. 
I  felt  they  were  spoken  by  one  almost  in  heaven,  and  yet  I  little 
realised  how  soon  he  would  be  there. 

"  I  saw  him  again  on  Friday,  before  leaving  home  as  I  expected 
for  a  few  days,  and  again  he  spoke  of  his  desire  to  depart,  and  his 
willingness  to  remain,  and  of  the  entire  and  perfect  peace  which  per- 
vaded his  soul. 

"  I  may  mention  that  one  of  my  sisters,  who  saw  him  on  Thursday, 
told  him  she  felt  he  would  be  spared  to  see  a  revival  of  true  religion 
here,  and  a  new  work  begun  in  China ;  and  he  replied  to  her,  '  I  shall 
see  them  there;'  and  again  on  Friday,  when  another  sister  told  him 
of  the  death  of  a  young  man  whom  he  had  visited  many  times  uring 
the  summer,  and  whose  last  regret  was  that  he  had  not  seen  Mr  James 
again  before  he  went  to  heaven,  he  rei^lied,  speaking  of  the  young 
man's  mother,  'Tell  her  I  shall  soon  see  her  son  in  heaven;'  and 
tliese  were  the  last  words  I  heard  him  utter. 

"  Throughout  Friday  he  was  bright  and  happy :  wrote  several 
letters?,  and  in  the  evening  listened  to  some  missionary  reports  read 
aloud  by  a  friend  staying  in  the  house." 

On  Friday  evening  he  conducted  family  prayer  as  usual ;  and 
when  his  daughter  took  leave  of  him  for  the  night,  he  gave  her  as  a 
good  night  text  the  words,  "  'My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.'" 

An  examination  discovered  injury  to  the  heart  which  occasioned 
his  death,  and  a  change  of  structure  there  which  would  have  caused 
the  disease  of  which  Dr.  Evans  spoke,  and  two  urinaiy  calculi,  with 
symptoms  of  another  most  painful  disease  of  which  he  had  long  com- 
plained, but  which  had  been  much  worse  during  the  last  fortnight : 
it  was  therefore  through  the  special  mercy  of  his  God  and  Father, 
that  he  was  released  as  he  was.     All  was  overruled  for  good. 

He  had  often  expressed  his  delight  at  the  thought  that  his  body 
would  take  its  last  long  sleep  at  the  foot  of  his  pulpit,  in  a  vault  con- 
structed for  the  interment  of  the  ministers,  (his  predecessors  who  died 
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such  were  interred  in  the  first  meeting-house ;)  and  it  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  him  to  hear  not  long  before  his  death  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  secure  this,  but  made  in  vain,  by  a  memorial  to 
the  Privy  Coiincil  on  the  subject,  prior  to  the  confirmation  of  an  order 
regulating  interments  in  Birmingham.  It  was  however  determined 
that  another  effort  should  be  made,  and  I  proceeded  with  Mr 
Thomas  Avery,  my  co-executor,  to  Balmoral,  where  Secretary  Sir 
George  Lewis  then  was  in  attendance  on  the  Queen.  He  referred  us 
to  ilr  Waddington,  the  Under  Secretary.  We  waited  on  him,  with 
Mr  Dale,  who  came  up  from  Birmingham,  and  were  at  first  told  that 
nothing  could  be  done  in  such  a  case,  that  Lord  Clarendon,  while 
a  cabinet  minister,  had  been  refused  such  a  request  in  the  case 
of  his  mother,  and  that  Bishops  could  not  be  buried  in  their 
Cathedrals.  But  ultimately,  on  a  representation  of  the  inconvenience 
and  danger  to  the  public,  for  no  reference  was  made  to  the  wishes 
of  individuals,  the  permission  was  given,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  has 
produced  a  relaxation  of  the  rule  within  the  narrow  limits  which  the 
public  health  requires.  In  this  case  one  coffin  was  exchanged 
for  another.  These  particulars  are  mentioned  that  the  case  may 
be  understood,  if  it  should  be  hereafter  referred  to. 

The  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Mayor  and  members  of  the 
Corporation,  ministers  and  gentlemen  of  the  town  of  all  protestant 
denominations,  deputations  from  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  the  Tract  Society,  and  very  many 
private  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  places  of  their 
assembling  being  Francis  Street  Chapel,  the  Parish  Hall  Edgbaston, 
and  the  Town  Hall.  The  road  from  the  house  to  the  chapel,  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  was  kept  by  the  police,  so  that  no  vehicle 
crossed,  met,  or  passed  the  procession;  almost  all  the  shops  were  closed, 
and  all  the  way  the  streets  were  lined  and  the  windows  filled  with 
spectators  all  testifying  the  greatest  respect  and  a  lai'ge  pro- 
portion of  them  in  mourning.  Those  who  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession preceded  the  carriages  and  entered  the  chapel  first,  the  floor 
of  which  between  the  two  side  aisles  was  reserved  for  the  persons 
attending  the  funeral.  The  other  parts  of  the  chapel  had  been 
previously  filled,  so  that  on  the  mourners  taking  their  seats  the 
service  commenced  with  perfect  order  and  solemnity.  The  pall  was 
borne  by  eight  ministers  of  different  denominations,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Miller  being  one. 

Mr  Dale  read  the  chief  passages  of  Scripture  suitable  to  the 
interment  of  the  just,  so  arranged  as  to  form  one  grand  psalm  of 
triumph  over  the  grave.     They  were:  Ps.  xc,  1-6,  10-12.      Heb.  ix, 
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27.  Rom.  V,  12;  vi,  23.  John  xi,  25,  26.  Rom.  viii,  10,  11.  Phil, 
iii,  20,  21.  Rev.  xiv,  13.  2  Cor.  v,  1,6-8.  Ps.  xvii,  15;  xvi,  11. 
Heb.  xii,  22-24.  Rev.  vii,  14-17.  Titus  xi,  11-13.  Rev.  i,  7.  iThes. 
iv,  13-18. 

Mr  Barker  (of  Spring  Hill  College)  then  presented  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  his  grace  bestowed  upon  the  deceased, 
and  through  him  upon  the  churches. 

Mr  Dale  next  read  other  passages  of  scripture :  1  Cor.  xv,  20-26, 
50-58.  Rev.  xxi,  1,  3,  4;  xxii,  3-5;  and  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  after  expressing  his  share  of  the  universal  grief,  he  consoled 
the  mourners  round  him  by  reminding  them  of  the  course  of  piety 
and  usefulness  which  the  deceased  had  been  enabled  to  maintain 
from  his  youth  upward ;  his  being  preserved  to  them  in  such  vigour 
to  the  usual  term  of  man's  life  on  earth;  the  joy  and  I'eward  on 
which  he  had  entered,  and  the  higher  and  nobler  praise  and  service 
which  he  was  then  rendering  to  God  who  had  loved  him,  chosen  him, 
and  made  him  what  he  was. 

The  mourning  congregation  then  poured  forth  their  feelings  by 
singing  the  verse,  "  Unveil  .thy  bosom,  faithful  tomb;"  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  vault ;  and  Mr  Dale  pronounced  the  sentence  which 
in  Latin  or  English  has  for  so  many  centuries  committed  the  English 
dead  to  their  native  earth. 

Dr.  Tidman  offered  another  prayer  commending  all  who  had  thus 
been  bereaved  to  the  care  of  the  Heavenly  and  Eternal  Father ;  and 
then  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  whose  life  we  have  been  dwelling  upon, 
was  left  until  the  resurrection  within  the  walls  which  he  had  so  loved. 
Few  present  can  forget  the  grief  and  the  solemnity  of  that  service. 
Not  only  the  words  of  Scripture,  but  also  the  address  and  the  prayers, 
seemed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  thought  and  language ;  and  it  was 
meet  that  this  should  be  so  at  the  obsequies  of  one  who  had  so  often 
proved  what  power  can  accompany  the  simple  rites  of  the  Reformed 
Churches. 

Mr  Dale  preached  the  funeral  sermon  on  the  following  Lord's-day, 
October  9th,  from  the  words,  "  The  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God 
which  was  committed  to  my  trust,"  1  Tim.  i,  11,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished it,  with  the  address  at  the  funeral. 

Funeral  sermons  were  preached  on  the  same  day  in  some  of  the 
churches  and  most  of  the  chapels  in  the  town,  and  by  many  elsewhere  ; 
tliose  of  Canon  Miller,  Mr  Vince  of  Graham  Street  Chapel,  Mr  Raleigh 
of  Canonbui-y,  Mr  Guest  of  Taunton,  and  Dr.  Gordon  of  Walsall, 
were  printed. 

The  congregation  have  erected  in  the  gallery  behind   the  ^Julpit, 
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a  loural  monument  of  two  Ionic  columns,  surmounted  by  an  entab- 
lature and  i^edimeut,  enclosing  a  tablet  with  this  inscription  : 

TO   THE   MEMORY  OF 

JOHN     ANGELL     JAINIES 

WHO   WAS   FOR   FIFTY-FIVE   YEARS 

PASTOR  OF  THE   CHURCH  ASSEMBLING   IN   THIS  PLACE 

AND  "WHOSE 

MORTAL  REMAINS  AWAIT  THE  RESURRECTION 

AT   THE   FOOT   OF   HIS   PULPIT. 

HE  PREACHED   THE  GOSPEL   OF   CHRIST  TO  TWO   GENERATIONS   OF  MEN 

NOT  WITH   ELOQUENCE   OF   SPEECH    ONLY 

BUT  BY  A   LIFE 

WHICH   REFLECTED   WITH   CONSTANTLY  INCREASING   LUSTRE 

THE  IMAGE   OP   HIS   LORD. 

THE  HARMONY  BETWEEN   HIM   AND   HIS  FLOCK 

WAS   NEVER   ONCE  TROUBLED    DURING   HIS    LONG   PASTORATE 

AND   THEIR   LOVE  AND   VENERATION   FOR   HIM 

NO    WORDS    CAN   EXPRESS. 

HIS   WRITINGS   EXHORT  TO   FAITH  AND   GOOD   WORKS 

WHEREVER   OUR   LANGUAGE   IS    SPOKEN 

AND    HAVE   BEEN   TRANSLATED    INTO   MANY   OTHER  TONGUES. 

HIS   EXERTIONS   MAINLY 

RESCUED   SPRING   HILL   COLLEGE  FROM   EXTINCTION 

AND   RAISED   ITS   NEW   HALL  AT   MOSELEY 

AND   WHATEVER  INSTITUTION   HAD   FOR  ITS   OBJECT 

THE   GLORY   OF   GOD    OR  THE   WELFARE   OF   MAN 

FOUND   IN   HIM  A   ZEALOUS  ADVOCATE 

AND   LIBERAL  SUPPORTER. 

ALL   GOOD    MEN    LOVED  HIM  FOR  THOUGH   FIRMLY  ATTACHED 

TO  THE   CONGREGATIONAL  DENOMINATION 

HE   LOVED   THE   UNIVERSAL   CHURCH   BETTER  THAN  ANY   SECTION   OF   IT 

AND   EVER   LABOURED   TO    RESTORE   ITS   UNITY. 

THIS    HOUSE   OF   GOD    REBUILT  TO   CONTAIN   . 

THE   MULTITUDES   WHO    THRONGED    TO    HEAR    HIM 

IS   HIS  TRUE  MONUMENT. 

HE  WAS  BORN  AT  BLANDFORD  FORUM  JUNE  VI.    MDCCLXXXV. 

AND  DIED   OCTOBER  I.    MDCCCLIX. 
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The  following  letters,  delivered  after  the  author's  death,  fitly  close 
this  Autobiography.  They  were  written  while  he  was  much  de- 
pressed owing  to  his  having  given  up  labour  from  home,  and  the  last 
illness  of  his  wife.  He  was  not  himself  at  the  time  suffering  from 
any  active  disease,  but  no  doubt  he  had  by  this  time  had  warnings 
of  the  ailments  which  eventually  destroyed  his  strength. 

TO    THE    CHURCH    AND    CONGREGATION    ASSEMBLING    IN 
CARRS    LANE    BIRMINGHAM. 

My  beloved  Flock,  having  a  strong  persuasion  from 
certain  symptoms  in  my  constitution,  which  it  may  not 
be  possible  nor  important  to  describe,  that  I  am  approach- 
ing the  conclusion,  not  only  of  my  labours  but  also  of 
my  life,  and  deeming  it  probable  that  my  last  illness  may 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  me  little  opportunity  to 
express  my  views  and  hopes  and  counsels  in  prospect  of 
dissolution,  I  have  determined  thus  to  commit  them  to 
paper,  in  order  that  they  may  be  read  to  you  after  my 
decease,  when  the  circumstance  of  my  removal  to  the 
eternal  world,  united  to  the  calmness  with  which  I  now 
give  utterance  to  my  dying  testimony  will  tend,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  deeply  to  impress  your  minds. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  five-and-thirty  years,  or 
nearly  that  term,  which  I  have  spent  among  you  and  your 
fathers  before  you,  I  see  abundant  cause  of  gratitude  and 
adoring  love  to  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  for  direct- 
ing ray  youthful  feet  to  this  town.  My  ministerial  course 
among  you  has  been  one  of  such  prosperity  and  comfort 
as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ: 
and  never,  no  never,  has  fallen  to  any  one  who  less 
deserved  it,  or  had  less  reason  to  expect  it.  I  am  filled 
with  delighted  surprise,  not  at  what  I  have  done,  but  at 
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what  God  has  done  by  me.  I  cannot,  of  course,  be  igno- 
rant, and  I  have  not  the  hypocrisy  to  affect  ignorance, 
of  what  has  been  done ;  but  now,  as  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  perhaps  shortly  about  to  appear  in  His  presence,  I 
can  truly  adopt  the  language,  and  with  it  I  believe  the 
humility  of  the  apostle,  where  he  says,  '  Not  I,  but  the 
grace  of  God  in  me,'  for  I  am  nothing.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  by  any  terms  I  could  now  select  to  convey  to  you 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  sense  I  now  cherish  of  the  defects, 
the  unworthiness,  and  even  the  sinfulness  of  my  labours 
among  you,  so  that  the  success  of  them  appears  the  more 
astonishing,  and  is  thus  more  clearly  proved  to  be  all  of 
God.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that  many  of  you 
will  be  my  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  Christ  Jesus, 
even  as  you  have  been  my  joy  upon  earth:  but  even  this 
crown  I  shall  take  from  my  head  as  soon  as  it  is  placed 
there,  and  cast  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  my  adorable 
Lord,  to  whom  alone  the  glory  is  all  due. 

I  know  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  be  assured 
how  much  you  have  contributed  to  my  happiness  upon 
earth.  For  all  your  kindnesses  I  thank  you  :  injuries  I 
have  received  none.  All  that  I  have  had  to  object  to  or 
to  complain  of,  in  regard  to  most  of  you,  is  an  over-esti- 
mate of  my  poor  services.  And  yet  I  dare  affirm,  I  have 
loved  you  and  sought  your  welfare.  It  is  pleasant  to  me 
to  think  of  laying  down  the  pastoral  office  among  the 
people  for  whom  I  took  it  up ;  that  I  have  never  known 
any  other  flock  but  you ;  and  that  my  bones  will  rest  till 
the  resurrection  beneath  the  only  pulpit  that  ever  received 
me  as  its  own  occupant. 

It  will  be  interesting  and  perhaps  important  for  you 
to  be  informed  how  the  doctrines  I  have  preached  to  you 
appear  to  my  mind,  and  affect  my  heart,  in  the  view  of 
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eternity;  just  as  they  ever  did,  only  with  a  deeper  and 
more  solemn  sense  of  their  truth,  their  importance,  and 
their  all-sanctifying  and  all-sustaining  nature.  It  is  my 
comfort  to  know  that  with  the  reading  and  thinking  of 
five-and-thirty  years,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  expunge 
or  change  a  single  article  of  the  confession  of  faith  which 
I  publicly  uttered  on  the  day  of  my  ordination.  I  cannot 
now  tell  you  how  glorious  the  true  and  proper  divinity 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  atoning  sacrifice.  His 
justifying  righteousness  and  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
grace,  appear  now  to  me.  Yes,  my  dear  friends,  they 
are  more  than  articles  of  faith,  they  are  the  foundation, 
the  only  foundation  that  I  see,  or  feel,  of  hope  for  lost, 
guilty,  and  depraved  man.  I  see  the  mysteriousness  of 
some  of  these  truths,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  their 
ineffable  preciousness.  How,  with  the  knowledge  I  now 
have  of  the  sins  of  a  whole  life,  seen  the  more  clearly 
as  I  draw  nearer  the  great  white  throne,  could  I,  or  dare 
I  approach  that  awful  seat  of  immaculate  purity,  without 
the  shelter  of  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  and  the  covering 
of  a  better  righteousness  than  my  own  ?  The  atonement 
appears  to  me  at  this  moment  unutterably  momentous, 
tranquillising,  and  delightful.  Relying  upon  this,  and 
this  is  all  I  do  rely  upon,  I  dare  plunge  into  Jordan^s 
stream,  believing  that,  guilty  though  I  be,  and  most 
guilty  I  am,  the  hand  of  mercy  will  receive  my  spirit 
on  that  bank  of  the  dark  waters  which  is  on  the  side  of 
eternity.  Cling  to  this  glorious  and  fundamental  truth  : 
it  supports  me,  and  it  will  support  you.  It  is  a  doctrine 
to  die  by,  and  yields  in  death  its  strongest  consolation. 
I  die,  then,  as  a  sinner  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  looking 
for  life  eternal  through  the  merits  of  Him  who  expired 
upon  it. 

Vol.17  Y 
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You  may  infer  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I  have  a 
good  and  a  firm  hope  of  immortality.  I  bless  God  I  have. 
I  feel  no  rapture,  but  I  have  hope  and  peace.  "  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able 
to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  Him  until  that 
day."  I  have  been  sometimes  too  much  troubled  with 
the  love  of  life,  and  the  fear  of  death  :  but  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that  at  the  time  I  write  this,  both  are  much  dimin- 
ished, and  if  I  do  not  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  go  when  my  Lord  calls  for  me : 
and  I  encourage  all  the  Lord^s  people  to  trust  Him  for 
a  dying  hour. 

In  the  prospect  of  meeting  my  Lord  and  Master,  the 
Supreme  Judge,  it  must  appear  of  small  consequence  to 
me,  with  what  censure  or  applause  my  name  may  be 
mentioned,  or  my  conduct  marked  by  my  fellow-creatures, 
whose  opinions  cannot  follow  me  into  eternity ;  but  it  is 
a  cause  of  some  thankfulness  that  my  memory  will,  I 
believe,  be  respected  by  you.  I  have  endeavoured  in 
simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  have  my  conversation  among 
you.  Would  God  that  my  example  had  been  a  more 
perfect  copy  of  Christ's,  and  one  that  was  more  worthy 
of  your  imitation  !  Oh,  that  I  had  been  more  holy,  more 
spiritual,  more  heavenly,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  my 
own  !  I  now  see  many  things  which  I  could  wish  had 
been  otherwise.  Still  I  thank  God  for  that  grace  which 
has  kept  me  from  falling.  What  the  tongue  of  slander 
may  invent,  for  even  the  grave  is  not  always  a  defence 
from  its  wickedness,  I  cannot  predict;  but  while  it  is 
matter  of  deep  humiliation  and  contrition  that  I  have 
not  lived  more  up  to  the  lofty  standard  of  our  profession 
and  our  principles,  it  is  at  the  same  time  matter  of 
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thankfulness  that  I  know  of  nothinej  which  need  make 
you  bhash  at  the  mention  of  your  pastor's  name,  or  turn 
away  with  disgust  from  his  monument. 

On  account  of  the  largeness  to  which  the  church  has 
attained,  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  pay  that 
attention  to  the  members  individually,  which  I  could 
have  wished,  and  I  am  now  affected  with  a  sorrowful 
sense  of  my  great  defects  as  a  pastor.  Forgive  me,  ye 
neglected  sick  and  poor;  load  not  my  name  with  re- 
proaches for  having  in  any  instance  grieved  you,  if  such 
has  been  the  case,  with  the  idea  that  your  minister  had 
neither  time  nor  heart  for  you.  The  latter,  he  can 
truly  say,  he  had,  though  far  less  of  the  former  than  was 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  so  large  a  number  as  looked 
to  him  for  the  visits  of  mercy  and  peace. 

Had  it  been  the  will  of  God,  I  could  have  contentedly 
and  joyfully  continued  yet  longer  to  live  and  labour 
among  you.  I  am  not  weary  of  your  society;  you  have 
done  nothing  to  make  me  wish  to  leave  you :  but  if  the 
Lord  has  no  more  work  for  me  to  do,  I  am  willing  to  go 
to  my  eternal  rest.  And  may  the  Head  of  the  Church 
send  you,  and  send  him  soon,  a  successor^  far  more 
worthy  of  your  confidence,  your  affection,  and  esteem, 
than  I  have  been,  because  more  devoted  to  your  interests, 
and  more  able  to  promote  them  than  I !  Most  truly  can 
I  aver  that  I  am  not  jealous  of  my  successor.  Such  is 
the  love  I  bear  you,  that  I  could  be  comforted  with  the 
assurance  that  you  would  be  settled  with  a  pastor  a 
month  after  my  decease ;  nor  would  it  disturb  the  se- 
renity of  my  deathbed  to  anticipate  the  disadvantage  to 
which,  in  every  respect,  I  must  ever  stand  in  comparison 
with  him  who  is  to  follow  me.  My  earnest  prayer  to 
God  for  you  is,  that  he  ^n)uld  send  vou  a  man  both  of 
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competent  talents  and  eminent  piety.  Attach  more  im- 
portance to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  It  has  been 
long  my  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  churches 
of  the  present  time  to  attach  more  importance  than 
belongs  to  it,  to  a  certain  kind  of  showy  and  popular 
preaching.  Seek  for  a  man,  may  God  send  you  such  a 
one !    who  is  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  and  prayer. 

Be  of  one  mind  in  the  choice  of  such  a  man.  This 
comes  from  the  Lord.  Oh,  how  anxiously  and  earnestly 
have  I  wrestled  with  the  Author  of  peace  and  the  Giver 
of  concord,  that  He  would  unite  your  hearts  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  future  pastor  !  May  He  in  His  great  mercy 
prevent  all  divisions  and  strifes !  Do  not,  oh,  do  not, 
allow  any  altercation  to  arise  about  a  teacher  of  truth, 
righteousness,  and  peace.  Exercise  a  just  confidence  in 
your  deacons.  But  especially  let  your  supreme  confi- 
dence be  in  Christ,  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church.  He 
will  not  forsake  you,  if  you  do  not  forsake  Him.  He 
loves  His  body  the  Church,  and  you  are  part  of  it.  You 
cannot  be  so  concerned  for  your  welfare  as  He  is.  Cul- 
tivate the  spirit  of  prayer.  A  good  and  faithful  pastor 
will  be  obtained  by  prayer.  I  particularly  recommend 
that  the  chapter  in  my  book  entitled  '  The  CImrch  Mem- 
ber's Guide,'  on  the  subject  of  choosing  a  pastor,  be  read 
at  an  early  meeting  of  the  church  after  my  decease ;  and 
that  it  be  read  more  than  once,  if  need  be.  I  bequeath 
that  chapter  as  a  legacy  to  the  church  for  its  direction 
in  this  important  affair.  As  you  respect  and  love  my 
memory,  do  not  destroy  my  work  by  dividing  the  church. 
Be  of  one  mind  and  one  heart.  "  If  there  be  any  conso- 
lation in  Christ,  if  any  comfort  of  love,  if  any  fellowship 
of  the  Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies,  fulfil  ye  my  joy, 
that  ye  be  like-minded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of 
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one  accord,  of  one  mind.  Let  nothing  be  done  through 
strife  or  vain-glory;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each 
esteem  other  better  than  themselves.  Look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things 
of  others.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

Dear  brethren,  we  must  meet  at  the  bar  of  Christ.  I 
think  that  in  prospect  of  that  awfal  interview,  I  can  in 
some  humble  measure  adopt  the  language  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  say,  "I  take  you  to  record,  that  I  am  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  have  not  shunned  to 
declare  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  You  are 
my  witnesses  that  I  have  not  been  afraid  or  backward  to 
bring  forward  any  truth,  however  unpalatable  it  might 
be  supposed  to  be  to  any  that  heard  me.  As  far  as  I 
have  known  the  truth  I  have  declared  it;  not  fearing 
the  frown  of  man  by  fidelity,  or  courting  his  smile  by 
the  suppression  of  what  I  deemed  it  to  be  my  commission 
to  make  known.  Some  of  you  have  been  the  witnesses 
also  of  my  fidelity  in  private,  though  there,  perhaps,  I 
have  been  more  deficient,  as  we  all  are,  than  in  public. 
And  now,  dear  brethren,  if  you  perish,  your  blood  will 
not  be  upon  me.  Your  ruin  will  lie  at  your  own  door. 
You  know  how  constantly  and  how  anxiously  I  have 
reminded  you  that  to  be  a  church  member  is  not  all  the 
same  as  being  a  real  Christian :  how  often  and  how 
emphatically  I  have  told  you  that  many  will  spend  their 
eternity  in  the  bottomless  pit  with  Satan  and  his  angels, 
who  have  spent  their  time  on  earth  in  the  nominal 
fellowship  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Once  more,  I  tell 
you  this  awful  truth.  I  remind  you  of  it  now,  not  as 
before  from  the  pulpit  or  the  sacramental  table,  but  from 
my  grave,  and  from  my  seat  in  glory.     Once  more,  let 
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me  solemnly  intreat  you  to  examine  your  hearts  whether 
ye  are  in  the  faith  and  Christ  be  in  you.  The  mere  name 
of  a  Christian  will  serve  you  in  no  stead  in  a  dying  hour 
and  in  the  day  of  Christ,  Nothing  but  the  reality  will 
stand  His  scrutinising  search.  O  brethren,  do  not  deceive 
yourselves :  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  be  a  Christian^  how- 
ever easy  it  is  to  be  called  one. 

Many,  very  many  of  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
examining  into  your  state.  Every  examination  will  only 
tend  to  strengthen  the  assurance  of  hope  in  your  souls. 
To  you  I  say,  "  We  shall  meet  again  !  Yes,  there  is  a 
gathering  together  of  the  saints  unto  Christ  approaching, 
even  as  now  there  is  a  scattering.  Blessed  and  glorious 
prospect !  Often  contemplate  it.  We  shall  meet  in  His 
presence,  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  His  right 
hand,  where  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore,'^  What  a 
mercy  !  no  more  separation,  no  more  going  out,  but  we 
are  to  be  together  through  all  eternity.  What  commu- 
nion will  there  be  there,  with  God  and  each  other  !  How 
we  shall  be  astonished  at  our  own  and  each  other's  feli- 
city and  honour  !  With  these  hopes,  resist  the  tempta- 
tions and  bear  the  trials  of  life.  Time  is  short.  "Where- 
fore let  those  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had 
none;  and  they  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not; 
and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not;  and 
they  that  buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they 
that  use  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it :  for  the  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away.''  "  Seeing  all  these  things  shall 
be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in 
all  holy  conversation  and  godliness ;  looking  for  and 
hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God?" 

Farewell,  my  dear  flock ;    a  long,  a  long,  but  not  a 
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last  farewell,  from  your  late  faithful,  affectionate,  de- 
voted pastor, 

J.   A.   JAMES. 

Begun  in  Mai-ch  and  finished 
December  7,  1840. 


TO    THE    DEACONS    OF    CARRS    LANE    CHURCH. 

December  7,  1840. 

My  dear  Friends,  As  life  is  uncertain,  and  may  ter- 
minate soon  with  me,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive 
me  of  all  opportunity  of  delivering  to  you  any  parting 
salutation  or  advice,  I  deem  it  proper  to  leave  in  writing 
what,  in  taking  my  last  leave  of  you,  I  should  wish  to 
say  to  you. 

In  what  manner  I  have  served  the  church  you  know, 
and  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  testify  that  I  have  not  been 
wholly  an  indolent,  selfish,  or  unfaithful  shepherd  of  the 
flock  which  the  Holy  Ghost  committed  to  my  care ;  but 
even  you  who  have  met  me  so  often  in  our  private  con- 
ferences on  the  interests  of  our  body,  can  form  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  intense  affection  and  solicitude 
with  which  my  ministry  among  you  has  been  maintained. 
Delightful  as  my  work  has  been,  it  has  been  work  indeed, 
oftentimes  amounting  to  the  burden  of  the  Lord.  I 
have  loved  the  churchy  and  I  believe  there  has  not  been 
a  day  for  many  years  in  which  it  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  my  prayers,  both  morning  and  evening;  and  this 
anxiety  for  its  welfare  follows  me  to  the  present  moment, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  leaving  it,  dictates  this  posthumous 
effort  for  its  welfare.  I  am  perhaps  soon  to  meet  my 
Divine  Lord  and  Master,  and  am  intensely  desirous  of 
hearing  Him  say,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 
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It  is  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  and  gratitude 
to  the  God  of  peace  and  wisdom,  that  my  intercourse 
with  you  has  been  so  pleasant,  and  that  our  co-operation 
has  been  so  cordial  and  harmonious.  I  leave  you  with 
sincere  affection  and  much  respect,  and  in  a  most  solemn 
and  tender  manner  commend  the  church,  first  of  all,  to 
the  unerring  guidance  and  omnipotent  love  of  its  Divine 
Head,  who  cares  for  it  far  more  than  even  you  or  I  do, 
and  next  to  Him,  I  commend  it  to  your  superintendence 
and  jealous  watchfulness.  On  you  it  will  devolve  at  my 
decease  to  look  after  the  shepherdless  flock,  and  to  look  out 
for  a  successor.  You  will  need  much  wisdom,  and  grace, 
and  a  mixture  of  firmness  and  kindness.  May  you  have 
a  spirit  of  prayer  and  dependence  upon  Christ,  accom- 
panied by  an  impressive  sense  of  your  responsibility. 
Perhaps  it  hardly  concerns  me  to  suggest  any  ideas  for 
your  direction ;  and  yet  my  wishes  to  aid  you  and  help 
the  church,  go  beyond  my  life. 

I  advise  you,  then,  to  meet  immediately  after  my  re- 
moval, to  agree  upon  a  plan  for  procuring  supplies,  and 
appoint  a  secretary  for  managing  the  correspondence. 
My  dear  friend  Mr  Beilby  is  suitable  for  this  office,  as 
having  more  leisure  than  any  other.  Of  course,  you  will 
devote  among  yourselves  time  for  special  prayer  for  your 
own  guidance  and  that  of  the  church,  and  will  also 
appoint  a  special  season  of  prayer,  once  a  week  or  fort- 
night, in  addition  to  the  customary  prayer-meeting.  I 
attach  great  importance  to  this.  I  have  always  been 
anxious  for  a  praying  church  while  I  lived,  and  I  am,  if 
possible,  more  anxious  for  the  spirit  of  prayer  to  remain 
and  increase  when  I  am  gone.  Prayer,  if  it  be  fervent, 
persevering,  and  believing,  will  obtain  for  you  a  suitable 
and  devoted  pastor. 
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It  would  not  be  well  for  you  to  depend  too  much  for 
Assistance  upon  the  neighbouring  ministers,  and  thus  to 
fill  the  pulpit  by  shifts  and  expedients,  but  to  have  a  long 
list  of  good  and  acceptable  ministers  engaged  for  several 
weeks  beforehand.  Mr  Barker,  of  the  college,  will  be 
always  willing  to  help  you,  and  always  acceptable.  Res- 
pect for  my  memory  will,  I  think,  induce  many  of  our 
most  able  ministers  to  give  you  a  Sabbath  or  two  from 
time  to  time,  and  these  must  be  written  to  soon ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  Drs.  Raffles,  Halley,  Bennett,  Wardlaw, 
Urwick,  Leifchild,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Kelly,  Burnet,  James 
Hill,  Sherman,  Binney,  Luke  of  Chester,  Martin  of 
Cheltenham,  Ely,  Hamilton,  Scales  of  Leeds,  &c.  It 
would  be  well  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  more  popular 
men  from  a  distance  with  one  from  the  neighbourhood. 
I  am,  of  course,  supposing  that  it  may  be  long  before  you 
are  again  settled.  And  here  I  would  intreat  you,  and 
also  the  church,  to  be  patient.  Do  not  expect  the  pulpit 
to  be  re-occupied  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months.  God 
may  see  fit  to  try  your  faith  and  confidence  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  hurried 
into  an  injudicious  choice. 

As  to  a  successor,  I  must  leave  that  to  the  Divine 
Head  of  the  Church  and  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  His 
people.  And  yet  I  feel  disposed  to  say  a  few  things 
upon  the  subject.  Do  not  look  merely  for  a  man  of  pul- 
pit talent.  I  am  aware  that  you  must  have  an  individual 
of  sufficient  intellectual  and  physical  powers  to  instruct 
the  flock  and  command  public  attention;  but  do  not 
make  talents  everything,  nor  be  led  away  by  what  is 
showy  rather  than  what  is  substantial.  Indeed,  your  own 
good  sense  may  be  trusted  for  this,  and  for  seeking  after 
a  devoted  man,  one  that  will  watch  for  souls,  a  labourer 
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for  Christ  and  His  cause.  Never  introduce  to  the  pulpit, 
even  for  a  single  Sabbath,  any  one,  with  the  idea  of  his 
being  a  candidate,  about  whom  you  have  not  obtained 
much  previous  satisfactory  information,  and  whom  you 
deem  unsuitable  for  the  situation.  Endeavour  to  come 
to  as  much  agreement  of  opinion  among  yourselves  as 
possible.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  the  deacons  should 
be  divided  in  opinion.  Confer  together  in  the  spirit  of 
confidence,  love,  and  prayer.  Avoid  all  dogmatism  and 
an  overbearing  manner  of  expressing  your  views  to  one 
another.  Should  you  unhappily  not  agree  in  opinion, 
do  not,  I  beseech  you,  endeavour  to  form  two  parties. 
Forbear  with  one  another  in  love.  Out  of  regard  to  ray 
memory,  if  you  have  any  veneration,  gratitude,  and  love 
for  it,  endeavour  to  keep  among  yourselves  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  A  conflict  among  the 
officers  would  be  a  fearful  thing  for  the  troops.  Let 
there  be  no  self-will  and  nothing  done  in  your  own  spirit, 
but  all  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Although  I  know  the  Christian  Church  very  exten- 
sively so  far  as  our  denomination  is  concerned,  I  scarcely 
know  to  what  quarter  to  direct  your  attention.  Amongst 
all  the  ministers  whom  I  know,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  one  who,  if  he  could  be  obtained,  is  more  likely 
to  suit  you  than  Mr  Kelly  of  Liverpool.  I  hear  also 
most  favourable  reports  of  Mr  Alexander  of  Edinburgh  ; 
he  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  devotedness ;  whether 
partaking  enough  of  popular  address,  I  cannot  say,  as  I 
have  never  heard  him  preach.  Among  younger  men,  I 
might  mention  Mr  G.  Smith  of  Plymouth,  who  is 
rising  in  our  denomination,  and  is  a  man  of  energy 
and  ability,  and  Mr  Martin  of  Cheltenham.  I  should 
advise  you  to  consult  with  the  following  ministers  on 
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the  subject,  Drs.  Redford,  Bennett,  Fletcher,  Wardlaw, 
and  Raffles,  with  my  brother  Thomas,  and  Mr  Joshua 
Wilson. 

But  He  that  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks  must  be  chiefly  consulted,  and  have  your 
confidence. 

As  there  are  not  many  persons  in  the  congregation 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  accommodating  ministers 
at  their  house,  all  who  can  do  so  should  be  applied  to  in 
this  emergency  ;  but  perhaps  if  you  are  not  soon  settled, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  look  out  for  some  place  where  the 
supplies  may  be  lodged,  but  then  it  must  be  a  place  of 
great  comfort  and  respectability.  When  ministers  come 
who  are  regarded  as  candidates  for  the  vacant  office, 
every  attention  must  be  paid  to  their  comfort  to  give 
them  a  favourable  impression  of  the  people  as  a  kind  and 
affectionate  community.  As  your  finances,  if  the  con- 
gregation keep  up,  are  in  a  good  state,  you  should  pay 
your  supplies  handsomely,  especially  those  who  come 
from  a  distance,  and  do  not  scruple  to  ask  our  most  able 
ministers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  very  evident  that  all  this  will  impose  some  labour 
upon  you,  and  call  for  much  time ;  but  then  it  belongs 
to  your  office  to  do  it,  and  you  have  not  been  called  to 
much  of  this  kind  of  work  before.  Remember  Christ 
expects  it  of  you,  and  again  I  ask  it  out  of  regard  to  my 
memory.  You  know  how  I  have  loved  the  church,  and 
laboured  and  prayed  for  it ;  and  oh,  do  take  care  of  it, 
now  I  am  gone  and  not  suff'er  it  to  be  injured  by  your 
neglect. 

Dear  brethren,  devote  yourselves  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  flock.  Be  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Be  not  not  only  moral  men,  but  eminently  holy,  spiritual. 
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and  heavenly.  Be  examples  in  all  these  things  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  members.  Give  yourselves  much  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  body.  Bear  with  my  affec- 
tionate fidelity  in  saying  that  some  of  you  have  been  a 
little  wanting  in  this,  perhaps  not  a  little.  Aid  your 
future  pastor  in  instructing  the  ignorant,  supporting  the 
weak,  and  comforting  the  distressed. 

May  you  all  be  able  to  fulfil  the  office  of  a  deacon 
well ;  and  procure  to  yourselves  a  good  degree  and  great 
boldness  in  the  faith.  May  you  continue  in  all  holiness, 
diligence,  prudence,  affection,  and  devotedness  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  your  office  till  God  shall  call  you  to  your 
account,  and  then  may  it  be  your  felicity,  and  mine  with 
you,  to  hear  Him  say,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.^'  With 
such  prayers  and  prospects,  and  with  genuine  affection, 
does  he  take  his  leave  of  you  for  this  world  who  was 
your  affectionate  and  faithful  pastor, 

J.  A.  JAMES. 
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The  following  sketches  of  character  by  my  father  I  think  illustrate 
his  own  life,  as  they  depict  his  second  wife,  Mr  Adams  his  assistant  in 
the  ministry,  (Mr  Berry's  life  is  shortly  narrated  in  the  first  volume,) 
Dr.  Fletcher,  Mr  Jay,  and  Mr  Knill,  ministers,  who  were  his  intimate 
friends,  and  in  speaking  of  whose  labours  he  indicates  his  own  theory 
and  practice  as  to  a  minister's  and  pastor's  life,  and  Mr  Thomas  Wilson 
the  most  zealous  and  munificent  supporter  of  his  denomination  in 
our  time,  and  Dr.  Beilby,  a  Birmingham  man,  and  a  brother  of  his 
dearest  friend  there. 


A  BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  ANNA  MARIA, 

SECOND  WIFE  OP  THE  EEV.    J.   A.  JAMES. 
[Originally  appended  to  her  Funeral  Sermon  by  Dr.  Bedford] 

It  is  an  honour  and  a  happiness  to  be  esteemed 
worth  remembering.  The  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot, 
but  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  The  recollection 
of  their  graces  and  virtues  is  surely  among  the  purest 
and  highest  pleasures  of  memory,  the  register  and 
treasury  of  the  past.  In  reference  to  departed  friends, 
it  is  the  embalmment  of  their  living  and  imperishable 
picture.  It  contains  more  and  is  more  precious  than 
pictorial  representations  of  their  features,  because  by  it 
alone  those  memorials  are  made  interesting.  The  can- 
vass and  the  painter's  art  can  only  represent  their  frail 
persons,  memory  preserves  their  characters ;  there  are 
deposited  the  very  types,  the  perfect  images  of  their 
minds,  which  at  our  bidding  rise  and  live  with  us  again. 
Assisted  by  it  we  realize  their  actions,  their  conver- 
sation, and  their  history,  so  that  the  imagination  em- 
bodies for  itself  forms  all  but  animated,  by  the  help  of 
which  we  bring  them  again  into  our  company,  we  clasp 
their  hand,  and  listen  once  more  to  their  well-known 
accents.  To  the  christian,  this  faculty  of  recalling  en- 
deared friends  and  companions  gone  to  their  rest  is  uu- 
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speakably  precious  and  sacred,  because  it  naturally  pre- 
figures and  suggests  a  reunion  with  them  in  that 
higher  and  happier  state  which  they  have  gained  before 
us.  We  remember  them  indeed  as  they  were  with  us, 
and  like  us  imperfect,  but  from  that  we  are  borne 
onward  by  the  imagination  under  the  tutelage  of  faith, 
to  contemplate  them  as  they  are,  now  they  are  with 
Jesus.  We  ascend  from  their  excellences  as  we  knew 
them  alloyed  with  infirmities  to  their  perfections  as  we 
shall  know  them  without  a  spot ;  we  imagine  them  pro- 
moted to  all  we  could  desire  them  to  be,  possessed  of 
all  we  could  wish  them  to  enjoy.  Immortality  casts  its 
halo  of  eternal  glory  around  their  heads,  and  we  then 
see  them  participating  Avith  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect,  for  ever  with  and  for  ever  like  their  Lord;  and 
we  exult  to  think  [^that  in  death  they  do  not  die ;  they 
put  off  this  their  mortal  tabernacle  only  to  be  clothed 
with  immortality ;  they  have  been  but  removed  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  lodging  in  our  great  Father's  house, 
whither  we  ourselves  some  day  not  far  distant  must  pre- 
pare to  follow  them.  My  late  dear  wife  was  born  at 
Sid  mouth,  and  brought  up  amidst  the  gaieties  and  amuse- 
ments of  that  beautiful  bathing  place.  She  evinced  no 
higher  no  holier  taste  than  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  till  she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Naturally  cheerful  and  sprightly,  she  was  admired 
courted  and  caressed,  not  only  by  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  her  native  town,  but  by  many  of  the  gay 
triflers  who  frequented  it  during  its  summer  and  winter 
seasons;  and  was  content  for  a  long  time  with  the 
things  that  are  seen  and  temporal.  She  knew  and 
therefore  sought  no  purer  or  more  elevated  felicity. 
About  the  period  just  alluded  to,  she  began  without  any 
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assignable  cause  that  she  could  ascertain,  to  feel  the 
emptiness  and  insufficiency  of  the  world  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  an  immortal  mind.  She  was  not  happy,  and 
yet  knew  not  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness.  Something 
was  wanting,  she  knew  not  what,  to  satisfy  the  craving 
of  her  heart  after  bliss.  Her  companions  and  pleasures 
remained,  but  they  pleased  no  longer  as  they  had  done. 
The  forms  of  enjoyment  continued,  but  the  animating 
and  exhilarating  spirit  had  fled,  and  left  them  as  a  dead 
weight  on  her  sickened  and  restless  mind.  Like  the 
worldlings  described  by  the  Psalmist  as  making  the 
afl*ecting  enquiry,  '  Who  will  show  us  any  good  V  she 
looked  around  in  ignorant  anxiety  for  the  means  of 
gaining  satisfaction  and  peace. 

Scarcely  a  stray  thought  of  a  devouc  and  serious  kind 
had  ever,  by  any  circumstance,  found  its  way  into  her 
volatile  mind.  She  had  regularly  attended  public  wor- 
ship, but  amidst  its  forms  had  remained  totally  ignorant 
of  all  the  power  of  religion  in  its  spiritual  import.  Of 
her  sins  she  knew  little,  and  felt  less.  No  anxiety  about 
her  immortal  soul  had  ever  been  awakened  in  her  heart ; 
nor  was  she,  in  any  scriptural  sense,  acquainted  with 
the  way  of  salvation. 

At  this  juncture  she  visited  her  maternal  grand- 
mother, at  a  village  called  Loftwood,  on  the  borders  of 
Dorsetshire,  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  her  dur- 
ing a  season  of  severe  bodily  affliction.  The  house  was 
gloomy,  being  very  old,  adjoining  a  place  of  worship, 
and  looking  out  upon  a  small  burial  ground ;  and  the 
scenes  of  sickness  did  not  tend  to  enliven  it.  While 
engaged  in  this  service  of  ministration,  she  took 
up  a  book  which  lay  in  the  room,  and  without  any 
design  but    pure    curiosity,   opened  it  to    see    what   it 
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contained.  It  was  a  volume  of  Whitfield's  Sermons, 
from  which  the  dying  Christian  before  her  had  gained 
instruction  and  consolation.  Her  eye  lighted  on  the 
text  of  one  of  the  discourses,  which  was  this  :  "  All  that 
will  live  godly  shall  suffer  persecution.^'  There  seemed 
nothing  so  appropriate  in  the  words  to  her  case  as  to  be 
likely  to  arrest  her  attention;  yet  they  did.  She 
perused  the  sermon,  but  it  was  the  text  itself  that  was 
the  arrow  that  pierced  the  heart  of  this  young  but  now 
tired  votary  of  the  world.  She  saw  at  once,  that  if 
godliness  means  religion,  and  if  religion  brings  on 
persecution  of  one  kind  or  another,  then  she  must  be 
irreligious,  for  that  she  had  never  known  anything  of 
such  opposition.  Other  reflections  followed,  which  only 
served  to  increase  the  uneasiness  and  deepen  the  per- 
plexity with  which  she  had  gone  to  this  secluded  village 
and  scene  of  affliction. 

In  this  state  of  mind  she  returned  from  the  gloomy 
scenes  of  Loftwood  to  the  beauties  and  gaieties  of  Sid- 
moutli ;  not,  however,  to  find  them  a  source  of  delight, 
or  a  relief  from  solicitude.  Led  by  the  gentle  but  efi'ec- 
tual  instructions  of  the  spirit  of  God,  she  began  to  per- 
ceive that  the  chief  cause  of  human  disquietude  is  sin ; 
and  that  the  only  way  to  gain  settled  peace,  is  to  obtain 
pardon.  But  still  she  remained  long  in  partial  ignorance 
of  the  way  of  salvation  through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  She  read  the  Scriptures  ;  commenced  the  exer- 
cise of  private  prayer  -,  and  was  so  much  in  earnest  as  to 
draw  up  a  formal  covenant  with  God  in  writing,  which 
having  signed,  she  withdrew  to  her  chamber  to  ratify  it 
in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Still  she  was  not  at  peace, 
for  she  had  not  yet  discovered  that  this  blessed  state  of 
mind  comes  only  through  faith   in    Christ,  by  whom 
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alone  the  sinner  is  reconciled  to  God.  With  the  solici- 
tude of  a  self-convinced  and  self-condemned  sinner,  she 
had  been  seeking  salvation,  but  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
self-righteous  one,  she  still  clung  to  her  own  works  as 
the  way  to  secure  it. 

The  new  views  and  feelings  which  had  been  awakened 
in  her  mind  and  heart,  produced  an  unusual  decision 
of  character,  which  enabled  her  at  once  to  break  from 
her  gay  associates,  and  amidst  the  sneers  of  some,  and 
the  wonder  of  all,  to  meet  for  worship  in  a  cottage  with 
a  few  poor  but  pious  Christians,  who  had  come  out  from 
the  world,  and  agreed  to  follow  their  divine  Saviour. 
It  was  indeed  no  small  measure  of  moral  courage,  that 
could  embolden  a  young  and  lively  female,  who  had 
associated  with  the  gay  and  respectable  inhabitants  and 
visiters  of  a  place  of  fashion,  to  be  seen  bending  her  steps, 
without  attempting  concealment,  to  a  lowly  dwelling, there 
to  enjoy  with  a  few  pious  people,  mostly  of  the  humbler 
class,  the  sound  of  the  preached  gospel.  But  it  was  the 
course  she  at  once  adopted  when  grace  had  changed  her 
heart.  It  is  not  easy,  for  any  one,  especially  a  female, 
to  quit  her  accustomed  circle  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
amidst  opposition  and  reproach,  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
her  conscience  and  the  preference  of  her  heart,  even 
though  it  be  to  attend  the  solemnities  of  public  worship 
at  some  splendid  fabric,  and  to  hear  the  doctrines  of 
evangelical  religion  set  forth  by  some  popular  preacher, 
in  all  the  power  of  magic  eloquence,  to  a  fashionable 
congregation;  how  much  more  difficult,  then,  must  it 
have  been  for  this  young  lady  to  go,  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  her  former  associates  and  gay  companions,  to 
the  little  sanctuary  in  the  abode  of  humble,  though  not 
disreputable  poverty.  But  the  anxiety  with  which  her 
Vol.  17  •  z 
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mind  was  now  agitated  threw  off  from  it  all  considera- 
tion of  the  lighter  matters  of  custom  and  the  regard  to 
public  opinion,  by  which,  in  some  cases,  conscience  is 
bound,  and  the  spiritual  emotions  of  the  soul  are  re- 
pressed. In  that  cottage  she  gained  her  first  glimpses  of 
saving  grace,  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  salvation,  often 
while  profane  and  discordant  voices  were  heard  without 
attempting  to  disturb  the  worshippers  within,  and 
stones  were  hurled  at  the  shutters  of  the  windows ; 
and  on  her  return  she  had  to  meet  the  only  half- 
concealed  sneer  of  some  of  her  acquaintance,  who  had 
witnessed  her  egress  from  the  house  of  prayer.  But 
none  of  these  things  moved  her  steady  and  heaven- 
sustained  fortitude.  Hers  was  not  naturally  a  mind  of 
that  flexible  character  which  bends,  like  the  rush  to 
the  breeze  or  the  stream,  much  less  now  that  it  was 
strengthened  by  the  power  of  religion. 

At  this  stage  of  her  religious  history  she  was  favoured 
with  the  acquaintance  and  instructive  counsels  of  two 
aged  and  eminently  pious  clergymen  who  visited  Sid- 
mouth  for  the  benefit  of  their  health.  One  of  them 
was  the  Kev.  Mr.  Whalley,  Rector  of  Chelwood  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  a  man  of  high  connexions,  who 
united  in  himself  the  qualities  of  a  most  polished  gen- 
tleman and  experienced  Christian.  AVith  him  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  contracted  an  intimate  friendship, 
and  kept  up  a  correspondence  which  lasted  till  his  death. 
He  lived,  however,  long  enough  to  see  her  a  happy  bride, 
and  to  receive  her  for  a  few  days  on  her  wedding  excur- 
sion, at  his  elegant  and  hospitable  parsonage. 

Her  other  clerical  friend  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tandy, 
who  at  one  time  preached  in  Bristol,  and  subsequently, 
on  the  failure  of  his  health,  became  a  resident  in  the 
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family  of  that  eminent  christian^  Lady  Southampton. 
With  him  also  she  corresponded,  not  unfrequently,  till 
he  entered  into  rest.  In  the  society  and  communica- 
tions of  those  excellent  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ens:- 
laijd  she  enjoyed  advantages  which  she  greatly  valued, 
and  by  which  she  was  carried  forward  to  more  matured 
knowledge,  and  a  richer  experience  of  the  peace  and  joy 
of  faith.  Of  what  inestimable  benefit  to  a  new-born 
child  of  Gdd  in  the  infancy  of  its  existence  are  such 
friends  as  they  proved  to  this  young  inquirer  after  salva- 
tion; and  how  ready  should  all  Christians  be,  and 
especially  all  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  offer  their  time 
and  their  labour  to  nourish  the  feeble  life  which  has  but 
lately  been  produced  !  These  excellent  men  did  not 
deem  it  an  intrusion  upon  their  retreat,  or  an  encroach- 
ment upon  their  time,  to  be  thus  called  to  ministerial 
work  in  the  season  of  their  relaxation  from  official  duties, 
or  an  unreasonable  and  troublesome  demand  upon  their 
recreative  leisure,  to  be  asked  to  relieve  the  solicitude 
of  a  soul  that  had  brought  to  them  the  question,  "  Sirs, 
what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

The  building  in  which  the  little  congregation  with 
which  she  now  united  assembled  for  worship  being 
much  crowded,  and  the  worshippers  suffering  great 
inconvenience,  it  was  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  to  erect,  if  possible,  a  small 
chapel;  an  object  which  was  accomplished  in  no  small 
degree,  through  the  instrumentality  and  energetic  influ- 
ence of  her  whose  history  I  now  record,  sustained  and 
patronised  as  she  was  by  the  efficient  aid  of  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Wilks,  the  then  minister  of  the  Tabernacle  iu 
London.  The  chapel  still  remains  to  attest  her  early 
devotedness  to  the  cause,  and  her  zeal  for  the  glorv  of 
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the  Saviour.  From  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  place 
she  became  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of  that  eminent 
and  devoted  servant  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
knew  more  of  his  character  and  inestimable  worth,  than 
most  beyond  the  circle  of  his  family.  She  was  his  guest 
during  her  first  visit  to  the  metropolis,  and  she  ever  after 
regarded  him  with  a  veneration  and  esteem  which  she 
took  every  opportunity  to  manifest  and  express ;  and  I 
have  in  my  possession  many  of  his  letters  to  her,  which 
show  in  what  esteem  he  held  her  character  and  her 
friendship,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage. 

The  chapel  was  erected,  and  opened  for  divine  wor- 
ship in  the  year  1810  by  the  E-ev.  Rowland  Hill  and 
Mr.  AVilks.  Ou  that  occasion  Mr.  Hill  was  accom- 
panied to  Siflmouth  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Neale,  the  son 
of  James  Neale  Esq.  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  congregation  at  Surrey 
Chapel.  This  eminent  and  excellent  young  man  had 
lately  come  into  public  notice,  as  an  able  and  public- 
spirited  friend  of  the  great  societies  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  was  especially  active  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Ou  that  visit  to  Sidmouth  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  subject  of  this  memoir ;  became  interested  in 
her ;  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  her^  and  married 
her  in  1812. 

Her  marriage  was  to  Mrs.  Benjamin  Neale  a  source 
of  great  happiness  :  the  high  respectability  and  religious 
standing  of  the  family  into  which  she  had  entered, 
and  the  cordial  welcome  with  which  she  was  received 
into  its  happy  circle,  the  command  it  gave  her  of  ample 
means  and  leisure  for  usefulness,  the  access  it  opened 
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to  her  to  the  elite  of  the  religious  public  in  London^  and, 
above  all,  the  affection,  the  intelligence,  the  public 
spirit,  and  general  estimation  of  her  invaluable  husband, 
combined  to  render  her  removal  to  town  a  cause  of 
ardent  gratitude,  and  a  source  of  as  much  pure  and 
almost  unmixed  enjoyment  as  is  often  obtained  in  this 
world  of  change  and  sorrow.  In  her  husband's  family 
connexions  she  had  a  circle  of  friends  rarely  found  by 
any  wife.  Her  father-in-law,  though  somewhat  peculiar, 
was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  great  benevolence,  and 
consistent  piety ;  his  wife  was  above  all  praise  for 
spiritual  religion,  prudence,  kindness,  and  beneficence, 
and  for  every  virtue  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  friend. 
Of  their  children,  two,  Samuel  and  Cornelius,  were 
educated  at  Cambridge.  Samuel  took  orders,  and  was 
curate  to  the  eminent  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Leicester,  and 
died  of  consumption  a  few  months  after  the  marriage  of 
his  brother  Benjamin.  Mr.  Cornelius  Neale  was  one  of 
a  thousand.*  He  was  a  man  of  great  and  various  talents, 

*  Mr  Cornelius  Neale,  though  of  so  much  worth  both  as  a  literary 
and  moral  man,  was  not  a  partaker  of  spiritual  and  experimental 
religion  till  after  the  decease  of  his  brother  Benjamin.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Mason  Good,  and  after  a  short  term  of  domestic 
felicity,  was  seized  with  sj'mptoms  of  the  complaint  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  his  brothers  Sanjuel  and  Benjamin.  Literature  and  domestic 
happiness  were  found  insufficient  in  that  awful  hour  when  a  ruptured 
blood-vessel  brought  death  near.  Divine  grace  sanctified  the  visita- 
tion. He  recovered  his  health  so  far  as  to  take  orders,  and  for  a  few 
years  to  discharge  with  exemplary  diligence,  sanctity,  and  fidelity 
the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  and  then  left  the  world,  amidst  the  grief 
and  surprise  of  all  that  knew  him,  that  such  rare  talents,  combined 
with  piety  and  humility  still  more  rare,  should  so  early  be  taken  from 
this  disordered  state,  where  such  qualities  are  so  much  wanted  to 
remedy  the  widespread  evil  of  the  fall.  His  widow  first  printed, 
for  private  circulation,  and  subsequent!}'  published,  a  beautiful  memoir 
of  this  inestimable  man.     Besides  the  three  sons,  Mr  Neale,  of  St. 
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and  as  aniiable  and  lovely  in  his  spirit  and  temper,  as  lie 
was  eminent  for  liis  intellectual  powers.  He  attained 
to  distinction  in  departments  of  knowledge  rarely  united, 
having  been  Senior  Wrangler,  and  carrying  off  the 
highest  classical  prize.* 

In  such  a  circle  and  in  such  circumstances,  it  might 
well  be  imagined  how  happily  Mrs.  Benjamin  Neale 
lived  in  wedded  life.  But  the  foundations  of  all  earthly 
bliss  are  laid  in  the  dust,  and  its  top-stone  is  brought 
forth  amidst  harsh  and  portentous  voices  crying, 
"  Vanity  of  vanity,  all  is  vanity."  In  little  more  than 
two  years  after  their  marriage,  Mr,  Neale  was  attacked 
with  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  A  lingering  illness 
of  two  years  more  followed,  which  neither  medical  skill, 
nor  the  most  anxious  affection  of  one  of  the  most  devoted 
wives,  could  arrest,  and  the  tomb  closed  over  this  excel- 
lent man.  His  decease  was  a  public  loss,  and  univer- 
sally felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  such.  There  were  few 
men  of  his  day  from  whose  talents  for  private  business  in 

Paul's  Churchyard,  had  a  daughter,  who  married  John  Daltoii,  Esq., 
of  Peckham,  and  who  died  a  little  while  before  her  brother  Cornelius, 
leaving  nine  children,  of  whom  three  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  as  faithful  preachers  of  Christ's  glorious  gospel. 
May  the  mantle  of  their  sainted  relatives  fall  upon  them,  as  well  as 
upon  their  cousin,  the  Eev.  John  Mason  Good,  son  of  Mr.  Cornelius 
Keale,  and  make  them  abundantly  successful  in  their  high  vocation. 

*  He  was  also  Second  Smith's  Prizeman  and  Chancellor's  Medallist. 
Bishop  Kaye  and  Baron  Alderson  were  both  first  Smith's  Prizemen, 
as  well  as  Senior  Wranglers  and  Medallists;  but  their  years  were  easy 
ones,  while  Mr  Cornelius  Neale's  was  a  hard  year.  His  successful 
competitor  for  the  first  Smith's  prize  had  previously  passed  through  a 
course  of  Mathematics  in  France.  Mr  Cornelius  Neale  was  remarked 
at  the  University  as  not  being  a  hard  reading  man,  in  the  Cambridge 
sense  of  the  term,  and  as  allowing  himself  to  indulge  in  light  litera- 
ture. Soon  after  leaving  college  he  published  a  volume  of  poems 
and  printed  a  tragedy.     Eu. 
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committees,  and  public  speaking  on  the  platform,  as  well 
as  for  tlifiasive  liberality,  so  much  was  expected  as  from 
him.  How  true  is  it  that  death  is  the  enemy  of  the 
church  and  the  world.  Thank  God,  it  is  the  last,  and 
that  all  its  ravages  and  mischiefs  are  to  be  repaired  at 
the  resurrection,  when  it  is  to  be  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory. 

During  the  early  part  of  her  widowhood,  and  until 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Neale,  senior,  who  became  a  widow 
in  the  first  year  of  her  son^s  marriage,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Neale  and  that  aged  saint  lived  together,  like  Naomi 
and  Ruth,  in  the  sacred  fellowship  of  love  and  grief. 
At  the  decease  of  her  mother-in  law  she  gave  up  house- 
keeping and  went  into  lodgings.  Left  with  a  handsome 
independency,  she  might  have  made  a  greater  appearance 
than  she  did,  and  have  commanded  the  enjoyment  of  a 
respectable,  though  by  no  means  a  splendid  establish- 
ment. But  she  was  actuated  by  a  higher  and  holier 
ambition,  and  chose  to  adopt  a  frugal  style  of  living, 
that  she  might  have  the  more  to  give  away.  Her  own 
expenditure  rarely  exceeded  one-third  of  her  income ; 
the  rest  was  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man. 

Her  marriage  had  brought  her  into  a  close  intimacy 
with  the  Bev.  Rowland  Hill,  who  regarded  her  with  the 
interest  and  affection  of  a  father.  With  him  she  spent 
much  of  her  time,  ])oth  in  London,  and  at  his  residence 
at  Wotton-under-Edge.  She  once  visited  Hawkstone, 
with  Mr.  Hill,  and  was  received  with  great  courtesy  by 
Sir  John  Hill  and  the  Rev.  Bryan  Hill,  his  two  brothers. 

The  Rev.  Edwiu  Sidney,  in  his  Memoir  of  Mr.  Hill, 
gives  the  following  incident :  "  At  the  close  of  his  life 
he  was  walking  on  the  Terrace  at  Hawkstone,  when  he 
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remarked  to  a  lady  who  was  with  him,  and  who  had  wit- 
nessed tlie  affectionate  attentions  which  were  paid  hira 
by  Sir  John  Hill  and  his  family,  'You  have  seen  how  I 
am  now  received  here ;  but  in  my  youth  I  have  often 
paced  this  spot  bitterly  weeping,  while  by  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  yonder  house  I  was  considered  as  a  dis- 
grace to  my  family.  But,^  he  added,  whilst  the  tears  fell 
down  his  aged  cheeks,  'it  was  for  the  cause  of  God  V  '* 
The  lady  with  whom  he  was  then  walking,  and  to  whom 
he  communicated  the  account  of  the  persecutions  he 
endured  with  his  family,  was  my  beloved  and  honoured 
wife,  with  whom  he  was  more  unreserved  on  his  early 
history  and  family  affairs  than  with  most,  I  may  perhaps 
say  with  any,  individual  living. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Neale,  sen.  her  daughter- 
in-law  was  called  to  sustain  another  painful  bereavement 
in  the  death  of  an  individual  wiio  bore  too  intimate  a 
connection  with  her  history  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
I  mean  Mr.  Robins,  her  maternal  uncle.  This  gentle- 
man, when  his  niece  had  been  early  deprived  of  the 
superintendence  and  protection  of  a  father,  retired  with 
a  comfortable  independency,  as  a  bachelor,  irom  a  lucra- 
tive occupation,  and  came  and  resided  with  her  and  her 
mother  at  Sidniouth.  He  was  a  man  of  great  good  sense, 
much  kindness  of  disposition,  and  possessed  of  such 
amenity  of  manners,  as  to  be  universally  respected.  He 
loved  and  watched  his  young  relative,  as  she  grew  up, 
with  the  affectionate  interest  of  a  parent,  and  was  repaid 
by  her  with  the  gratitude,  obedience,  and  devoteduess, 
of  a  child  :  but  though  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals, 
he  was  a  stranger  to  vital  and  experimental  religion  till 
the  close  of  his  life.  His  niece,  when  her  own  heart 
became  the  subject  of  divine  grace,  naturally  felt  a  deep 
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solicitude  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  this  friend  of  her 
youth  and  of  her  mother.  She  prayed,  and  in  a  dis- 
creet manner,  laboured  for  his  salvation  ;  and  I  have 
heard  her  relate  the  joy  which  she  felt  on  witnessing  the 
first  indications  of  a  growing  seriousness  of  mind,  when 
she  saw  him  lay  aside  the  newspaper  on  the  Sabbath,  to 
exchange  it  for  the  Bible.  Her  joy  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  fact,  that  when  the  chapel  was  built,  he  gave  ten 
guineas  towards  its  erection,  a  donation  which  betokened 
to  her  mind  something  more  than  a  desire  to  gratify  her 
wishes  and  promote  an  object  near  to  her  heart.  When 
the  building  was  opened  for  worship,  he  was  induced 
occasionally  to  attend,  influenced  perhaps,  in  part,  by 
his  niece's  incipient  connexion  with  Mr.  Neale,  and  by 
the  respectability  of  some  of  her  associates,  who  attended 
there  for  worship,  especially  the  late  excellent  Lady 
Barbara,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  her  daughter, 
now  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Thompson,  she  had  become 
personally  and  somewhat  intimately  acquainted.  Mr. 
Robins  had  rejoiced  with  Mrs.  Benjamin  Neale  as  a 
wife,  had  wept  with  her  as  a  widow,  and  now  began  to 
enter,  in  some  measure,  into  her  views  as  a  Christian. 
One  Sabbath,  while  he  was  hearing  the  gospel  in  the 
chapel,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  sank  down  in  the 
pew,  and  was  carried  out  never  to  return.  As  soon  as 
the  intelligence  of  his  illness  reached  his  devoted  niece, 
who  still  resided  in  London,  she  determined,  though  in 
very  indiflferent  health,  and  it  was  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  so  deep  a  snow  lay  upon  the  ground  as  to  render 
the  roads,  in  some  places,  all  but  actually  impassable,  to 
hasten  to  the  bed-side  of  her  beloved  relative.  She  had 
the  richest  recompence  which  a  generous  heart  could 
receive  from  such  an  event,  by  witnessing  the  delight 
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which  her  coming  gave  the  object  of  her  solicitude;  for 
such  was  his  confidence  in  her  attachment  and  devoted- 
ness,  that  he  knew  nothing  but  absolute  impossibility- 
would  prevent  her  from  setting  out  :  and  when  her 
arrival  was  announced^  he  exultingly  exclaimed,  to  those 
who  stood  round  him,  and  who  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  that  the  distance  was  too  great,  the  weather 
too  inclement,  and  her  health  too  delicate,  to  allow  her 
to  come,  "  I  told  you  she  would  be  here/'  He  soon 
after  died,  not  without  leaving  her  in  hope  of  his  being 
possessed  of  saving  faith  in  Christ ;  and  it  was  her  grate- 
ful and  frequent  avowal,  that  his  conversion  alone  was 
an  ample  reward  for  all  the  labour  and  anxiety  she  had 
incurred  in  the  building  of  the  chapel. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  year  after  this  that  it  was 
my  great  felicity  to  receive  Mrs.  Neale  as  my  wife. 
We  were  married  by  her  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill,  at  Blackfriars'  Church,  on  February  the  19th, 
1822.  She  then  became  my  counsellor  and  comforter 
amidst  the  difficulties,  duties,  and  trials  of  my  sacred 
office.  Her  entrance  upon  such  a  situation  was  ren- 
dered somewhat  more  arduous,  by  her  succeeding  one 
of  the  purest  and  gentlest  spirits  that  ever  blessed  a 
husband's  heart  and  home,  or  pleased  his  relatives  and 
friends;  whose  memory,  though  she  had  been  dead  more 
than  three  years,  had  lost  none  of  its  fragrance,  and 
whose  name  was  still  cherished  with  a  fond  affection,  by 
the  wide  circle  which  she  had  delighted  and  edified  by 
her  mild  and  gentle  virtues.  But  this  second  wife  of 
the  pastor  suffered  nothing  from  comparison  with  the 
first ;  as  the  first,  by  those  who  remember  her,  suffers 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  second.  With  what 
prudence,  kindness^  and  diligence  the    subject  of  this 
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record  conducted  herself,  all  her  fellow  members  of  the 
church,  and  especially  the  deacons  and  the  poor  can 
tell.  Her  course  was  active  and  influential,  without 
being  either  officious  or  busy  ;  it  was  neither  curious 
nor  offensive  towards  any,  but  cautious  and  silent ; 
always  unobtrusive,  and  therefore  more  efficient  and 
beneficial.  Whom  in  the  wide  range  of  our  large  con- 
gregation did  she  alienate  ?  Whom  did  she  offend  ? 
When  did  she  ever  molest  the  quiet  of  her  husband's 
mind,  by  disturbing  the  harmony  of  his  flock  ?  When 
did  she  ever  engage  his  time,  or  perplex  his  thoughts, 
to  repair  the  breaches  made  in  his  friendships,  or 
remove  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  useful- 
ness, by  a  mischievous  imprudence  ?  Though  she  was 
found  more  frequently  in  the  humble  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  than  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  yet  this  was  not 
from  the  pride  of  condescension,  but  from  principle  ;  not 
because  she  undervalued  the  friendship  and  attentions 
of  the  one,  but  because  she  pitied  the  other,  and  was 
more  anxious  to  be  useful  than  to  be  entertained  ;  more 
concerned  to  minister  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  destitute,  than  to  receive  respect  and 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  refined  society.  This  accounts 
for  the  circumstance,  not  unknown  nor  unnoticed,  and 
by  some  not  unregretted  at  the  time,  that  of  late  years 
she  rarely  went  into  parties,  even  of  our  own  congrega- 
tion ;  concluding,  as  did  her  husband,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  render  them  sufficiently  instructive  or  improving  to 
compensate  for  the  time  which  they  abstract  from  other 
and  more  useful  occupations. 

To  have  filled,  with  such  general  satisfaction,  a  sphere 
so  wide,  and  in  which  there  were  so  many  and  such  dif- 
ferent   classes   to   be   duly  respected    and    conciliated, 
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without  giving  occasion  of  offence  to  any ;  to  have 
behaved  herself  so  holily  and  so  blamelessly,  as  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  lips  of  her  husband  should 
not  be  hindered  but  aided,  is  a  proof,  not  merely  of 
human  prudence,  but  of  divine  guidance,  and  of  special 
grace ;  and  to  God  she  was  ever  foremost  to  ascribe  the 
praise. 

How  assiduously  she  cherished  that  life,  and  watched 
over  that  health,  which,  without  vanity  or  undue  self- 
valuation,  I  may  say  are  dear,  if  not  to  others,  yet  to 
my  attached  flock ;  how  tenderly  she  soothed  minis- 
terial solicitude  ;  how  wisely  she  counselled  pastoral 
anxiety;  how  efficiently  she  lightened  its  burdens,  and 
cheered  its  disappointments;  how  cautiously  she  en- 
deavoured to  conceal,  or,  if  it  could  not  be  concealed, 
to  diminish  whatever  she  thought  would  annoy,  and  to 
bring  forward  what  would  encourage  and  animate ;  in 
short,  with  what  propriety  she  exerted  that  influence, 
which  the  wife  of  a  minister,  who  is  respected  as  well  as 
beloved  by  her  husband,  must  have  in  rendering  his 
situation  pleasant  to  himself,  and  useful  to  his  people, 
all  who  knew  her  may  imagine,  but  only  one  sorrowful 
heart  can  fully  know  and  feel :  and  with  what  sorrow 
this  description  of  her  worth  is  penned,  and  this  picture 
looked  at  in  the  absence  of  the  original,  by  her  once 
happy  companion,  God,  who  comforts  those  that  are 
cast  down,  alone  knows,  embittered  to  him  as  is  the 
thought  that  all  this  is  now  lost,  together  with  her 
tender,  skilful,  and  comforting  ministrations  in  the  fluc- 
tuations of  his  health,  and  the  tremulousness  of  his  feeble 
nerves.  What  a  help-meet  he  has  lost ;  what  a  pro- 
moter of  every  good  work ;  what  a  prompter  to  zealous 
exertion ;  what  a  stimulator  to  all  that  is  noble,  gene- 
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rous,  and  liberal,  he  has  been  called  to  surrender,  he 
would,  but  cannot  tell. 

That  I  have  not  over-rated  the  estimation  in  which 
my  dear  wife  was  held  by  the  church  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  is  evident  from  the  following  aSecting  letter; 
the  occasion  of  which  was  this  :  In  her  love  and  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  she  requested  me, 
some  months  before  her  decease,  to  bear  from  her  sick 
chamber  to  its  members  a  message  expressive  of  her 
affection  for  them  ;  of  her  gratitude  for  the  sympathy 
they  had  shown  ;  and  of  her  ardent  prayers  for  their 
increasing  holiness.  The  message  was  delivered  at  one 
of  our  sacramental  seasons,  and  produced  a  state  of 
feeling  not  easily  to  be  described  through  the  whole 
community,  then  assembled  round  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  On  the  following  Good  Friday,  which  was  but 
a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  church  was  again 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  solemn  humiliation  and 
prayer,  they  adopted,  after  the  Pastor  had  retired,  the 
following  letter,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
Deacons. 

"to  odr  honoured  and  beloved  pastor  in  his  affliction. 

"  We,  the  members  of  the  church  placed  under  your  pastoral  care 
by  the  Great  Shepherd,  and  now  assembled  together  as  one  body, 
desire  to  unite  in  one  heart  and  with  one  voice  to  express  our  affec- 
tionate synipathy  with  you,  now  that  you  are  bowed  down  in  sub- 
missive suffering  under  the  hand  of  your  gracious  Father.  We  have 
long  been  the  anxious  witnesses  of  your  affliction,  and  have  watched 
with  you,  and  felt  for  you,  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear, 
which  have  alternately  flattered  or  depressed  you.  We  feel,  too,  that 
our  efforts  to  mitigate  your  sorrows  have  been  but  feeble  and  ineffec- 
tual ;  our  pity  can  but  weep  where  most  it  loves  ;  but  we  have 
remembered  you  and  yours,  in  our  approaches  to  that  Throne  of 
Grace,  whereon  is  seated  One  that  knows  and  loves  you  well ;  who, 
in  the  person  of  His  beloved  Son,  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  your 
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infirmities ;  wbo  pitieth  you  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  and  who 
can  effectually  help  you  ;  and  we  believe  that  -fervent  pray.er  has 
availed  much  to  the  strengthening  your  faith,  and  causing  consolation 
to  abound  where  affliction  has  so  much  abounded. 

"  But  it  is  not  our  only  object  at  present,  dear  sir,  to  express  our 
sympathy  for  you,  though  this  were  worthy  a  more  full  and  a  more 
tender  effusion  of  our  hearts. 

"  On  the  last  Sabbath,  when  we  were  holding  communion  with  the 
Friend  of  sinners,  and  with  each  other,  you  delivered  to  us  a  message 
from  one  whose  name  is,  and  ever  will  be,  dear  to  us.  The  expressions 
of  her  love  overwhelmed  our  hearts,  and  the  admonitions  that  accom- 
panied them  filled  our  spirits  with  solemn  awe  :  the  scene  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  us,  and  we  pray  and  hope  it  may  always  be  practically 
remembered. 

"  We  now  beg  leave  to  acknowledge,  through  you,  Mrs  James's 
tender  and  affectionate  remembrance  of  us,  and  to  express  our  grateful 
reception  both  of  that  and  of  her  more  solemn  admonitions  ;  but  we 
cannot  be  content  with  this  simple  acknowledgment :  we  look  back 
with  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  through  a  course  of  twenty 
years,  (and  in  the  retrospect,  0,  how  short  it  seems !)  we  feel  that  you 
and  we  have  derived  unnumbered  benefits  from  the  relationships  in 
which  we  respectively  stood  to  the  object  of  our  present  affection  and 
sympathy  ;  we  rest  with  mingled  emotions  of  delight  and  soitow  upon 
the  recuUections  of  the  graces  with  which  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  has  qualified  her  for  her  important  and  responsible  station  as 
the  helpmeet  of  our  beloved  pastor.  To  speak  particularly  of  those 
graces  by  which  the  church  has  been  instructed  and  comforted  would 
be  grateful  to  our  hearts,  but  we  feel  that  the  mention  of  them  would 
disturb  those  sacred  feelings  of  humiliation,  which  would  not  for  a 
moment  relinquish  the  position  of  a  penitent  before  the  cross,  nor 
forget  the  prayer  of  the  publican.  We  would  therefore  magnify  the 
grace  of  God  in  her,  and  trace  up  every  benefit  and  blessing  to  His 
bounteous  hand ;  but  surely  we  may,  we  must  love  the  instrument 
through  whom  they  have  been  received. 

"  Many  of  us  in  the  humblest  stations  of  life,  and  many  others 
better  known  in  the  world,  shall  ever  cherish  the  most  lively  and 
gi'ateful  recollections  of  kindness  to  us  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  or 
when  overtaken  by  the  various  forms  of  human  calamity  and  distress; 
when  the  appearance  of  our  sympathising  friend  was  as  though  an 
angel  of  mercy  had  visited  our  habitations,  sent  from  above  to  pour 
consolation  into  our  wounded  hearts ;  and  our  faith  in  the  gracious 
retribution  and  promises  of  God  is  now  strengthened,  when  we  see  or 
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hear  that  the  merciful  obtaineth  mercy,  that  the  consolations  which 
have  been  dispensed  by  her  to  others,  now  abound  richly  towards 
herself.  We  pray  that  the  same  holy  consolations  may  yet  abound 
more  and  more  in  the  experience  of  our  dear  and  honoured  friend, 
until,  as  a  living  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  is  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God,  even  of  his  light,  and  love,  and  joy. 

"  We  again  unite  in  one  heart  and  with  one  voice,  in  offering  our 
love  and  thankfulness  to  God,  and  to  his  suffering  yet  comforted 
saint,  for  all  the  various  and  numerous  benefits  we  have  received  and 
enjoyed  by  her  means;  and  we  pray  that  our  eternity  may  be  spent 
together  in  ascribing  all  glory  and  praise  to  Him  from  whom  these 
and  all  other  blessings  do  continually  flow,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen." 

The  activity  of  my  late  wife  was  not  exclusively 
couftned  to  the  circle  of  our  own  congregation.  Among 
other  public  objects  in  which  she  took  a  deep  interest, 
and  to  which  she  in  one  way  or  other  gave  her  support, 
was  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Of  the 
Ladies'  Association  in  aid  of  that  institution  in  this 
town,  she  was  one  of  the  officers. 

In  such  manner  did  this  departed  saint  live  amongst 
us  for  more  than  nineteen  years  as  a  blessing,  the  worth 
of  which  we  thought  we  justly  appraised  while  we  held 
it,  but  whose  value  now  comes  upon  us  in  a  manner 
which  proves  to  our  aching  hearts  that  all  our  previous 
calculations  were  far  too  low.  Though  her  frame  was 
delicate,  her  health  was  generally  good  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  in  Birmingham.  On  our  return  from 
London,  after  the  May  meetings  in  1839,  and  indeed 
during  our  stay  in  the  metropolis,  she  complained  of 
indisposition,  which  continued,  and  soon  rendered  it  in- 
dispensable to  call  in  medical  advice.  It  was  discovered 
that  some  serious  internal  disarrangement  of  the  system 
had  commenced,  which  neither  skill  nor  attention  could 
.arrest. 
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During  the  early  part  of  her  illness,  and  indeed  till 
within  a  few  months  of  her  decease,  it  scarcely  ever 
occurred  to  nie  that  her  illness  would  prove  fatal ;  but 
to  herself,  I  am  persuaded,  it  was  a  matter  of  conviction 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  She  received  it 
as  the  sentence  of  death,  and  never  attempted  to  dis- 
believe or  forget  it  by  any  illusive  hopes  of  recovery. 
The  first  distinct  intimation  of  her  views  on  this  subject, 
which  I  recollect  to  have  received  from  her,  was  a  very 
affecting  one.  It  was  her  custom  after  public  worship 
to  remain  seated  in  her  pew,  till  I  came  to  her  from  the 
vestry.  One  Sabbath  evening  I  was  detained  rather 
longer  than  usual,  and  did  not  come  to  the  chapel  till 
the  whole  congregation  had  retired,  and  the  lights,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  had  been  extinguished.  To 
a  remark  which  I  made  on  her  being  so  long  alone,  she 
replied  in  a  solemn  but  not  mournful  tone,  "  Yes,  and  I 
have  been  reflecting  on  the  time  when  the  congregation 
will  again  retire,  and  leave  me  alone;"  alluding  in  this 
expression  to  her  expected  interment  in  a  vault  beneath 
the  pulpit,  which  was  already  occupied  by  the  wife  of 
my  brother  James.  With  calm  and  dignified  composure 
she  had  been  looking  on  her  burial-place,  and  antici- 
pating the  moment  when  she  should  sleep  by  the  side 
of  her  sister-in-law,  beneath  the  sound  of  her  husband's 
voice,  floating  the  blessed  words  of  life  and  incorruption 
over  her  mouldering  frame. 

She  continued,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  her  disease 
allowed,  for  some  time,  her  active  duties  in  the  house, 
and  her  visits  of  mercy  to  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 
Her  usual  cheerfulness  continued  with  her.  Disease 
and  growing  weakness  never  spread  a  gloom  over  her 
countenance ;  and  to  the  remarks  of  surprise  which,  up. 
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to  a  late  period  of  lier  life,  were  made  by  many  of  her 
friends  o'n  not  finding  her  so  ill  as  they  expected,  she 
said,  "Thej'  are  deceived  as  to  my  real  condition  and 
the  extent  of  my  feebleness,  because  I  do  not  adopt  the 
tones  of  sickness."  When  unable  any  longer  to  walk 
considerable  distances,  she  would  still  be  driven  to  the 
scenes  of  poverty  and  to  the  house  of  God. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  efi:ect  of  long  continued 
illness,  that  it  renders  the  subject  of  it  peculiarly 
selfish.  Suffering  tends  to  concentrate  all  our  solici- 
tude and  attention  upon  ourselves,  and  to  make  us  wish 
that  others  should  think  almost  as  exclusively  upon  us 
as  we  do  upon  ourselves.  Not  so  with  the  subject  of 
this  brief  Memoir.  As  her  disease  progressed  with  its 
attendant  enfeebling  effect,  it  became  necessary  to  invent 
and  apply  contrivances  for  the  mitigation  of  her  distress  ; 
for,  though  she  was  for  a  long  while  mercifully  ex- 
empted from  much  severe  pain,  yet  her  weakness  and 
inconvenience,  in  other  respects,  were  extreme.  Tlie 
advantages  which  God's  bounty  enabled  us  to  procure 
with  ease  and  expedition,  she  was  anxious  to  extend,  by 
her  libei'ality,  to  the  poor.  In  pursuance  of  this  benevo- 
lent wish,  she  ordered  six  sets  of  good-sized  pillows,  and 
bed  linen  to  be  made  and  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
different  members  of  our  church,  for  the  use  of  those 
of  our  members  and  others  who  might  be  benefitted  by 
such  a  loan.  She  was  led  to  this  species  of  relief  bv 
having  often  observed  how  scantily  the  poor  were  pro- 
vided with  pillows;  and  her  own  case  had  taught  her 
what  a  comfort  such  a  prop  is  to  an  aching  or  a  weary 
head  in  the  season  of  sickness.  Other  contrivances 
which  ingenuity  has  devised  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity  in  a  time  of  disease,  were  purchased  under  her 
Vol.  17  A  A 
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directions  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor.  In  all  this  she 
discovered  the  same  kind  and  merciful  consideration  for 
the  wants  and  woes  of  the  destitute,  which  had  formed 
a  lovely  trait  in  her  character  during  life.  Every  winter 
she  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  flannel  and  calico  for  distri- 
bution, and  always  kept  several  flannel  gowns  for  lend- 
ing to  the  sick. 

Nor  was  her  generous  solicitude  for  the  comfort  of 
others  confined  exclusively  to  the  relief  of  their  temporal 
necessities.  On  one  occasion  I  presented  her  with  a 
copy  of  a  very  useful  little  work,  published  by  the  Tract 
Society,  and  entitled  "  Select  portions  of  Scripture  for 
the  afHicted,  especially  the  sick."  Having  been  much 
comforted  by  it,  she  had  nearly  fifty  copies  j^urchased 
and  brought  to  her  sick  chamber,  and  then  sent  them 
out,  sealed  up,  and  bearing  an  inscription  on  the  fly- 
leaf written  by  her  own  hand,  to  such  members  of  our 
church,  and  also  to  such  other  persons  as  she  supposed 
would  value  the  gift,  both  for  its  own  sake,  as  appropri- 
ate to  their  circumstances,  and  that  of  the  giver :  and 
these  are  now  cherished  as  precious  legacies  by  those 
who  felt  themselves  favoured  to  receive  this  token  of  her 
considerate  regard. 

My  beloved  wife  continued  her  attendance  at  public 
worship  longer,  perhaps,  than  was  prudent,  considering 
her  great  debility ;  but  she  loved  the  habitation  of  God's 
house,  and  had  a  keen  relish  of  the  provisions  of  His 
holy  temple.  The  last  time  she  was  permitted  to  be 
there  was  on  the  tliird  Sabbath  evening  in  January, 
when  she  found  herself  so  feeble,  that  she  resolved  no 
more  to  attempt  it.  It  was  her  usual  custom  on  going 
to  chapel,  always  to  accompany  me  through  the  yard  to 
the  vestry,  and  to  come  from  thence  to  her  pew  by  the 
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side  door;  but  on  that  evening  she  was  so  feeble  that  I 
led  her  to  her  seat  through  the  front  door,  and  up  the 
middle  aisle.  She  remarked  afterwards  with  great  com- 
posure, that  I  conducted  her  to  her  seat  the  first  time 
she  occupied  it,  alluding  to  the  period  of  our  marriage, 
and  the  last,  for  that  she  should  never  return  to  it.  It 
was  not  the  Sabbath  day  services  alone  which  were  her 
delight,  but  the  prayer-meetings,  the  week-day  sermons, 
and  especially  the  church-meetings.  In  her  attendance 
on  all  these  she  was  a  pattern;  and  often  did  she 
express  her  surprise,  how  any  professing  Christians 
could  absent  themselves  from  such  seasons  of  spiritual 
instruction  and  enjoyment. 

On  being  compelled  to  relinquish  her  seat  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  content  herself  with  such  means  of 
grace  as  her  own  habitation  afforded,  she  uttered  not  a 
murmuring  expression,  nor  manifested  a  single  indica- 
tion of  impatience.  If  on  a  Sabbath  morning  when  I 
left  her  to  fulfil  my  duties  in  the  sanctuary,  a  tear 
glistened  in  her  eye,  it  meant  no  more  than  love  to 
the  service,  but  not  dissatisfaction  at  being  denied  the 
privilege  of  attending  upon  it;  and  that  tear  was  always 
accompanied  with  a  devout  and  fervent  aspiration  for  my 
usefulness. 

From  the  time  of  giving  up  her  attendance  at  the 
house  of  God,  she  began  to  speak  more  frequently  and 
more  familiarly  on  the  subject  of  her  approaching  de- 
parture. It  had  been  her  disposition,  and  her  attempt, 
to  do  this  before  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  I  had 
courage  to  bear.  Death  was  evidently  a  subject  witii 
which  she  was  daily  conversant.  I  do  not  believe  that 
for  the  last  eighteen  months  the  idea  of  recovery  ever 
entered  her  mind  :   and  it  would  seem  almost  impossible. 
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except  on  christian  grounds,  that  one  so  cheerful,  so 
easy,  so  capable  even  yet  of  enjoying  many  of  the 
sources  of  earthly  happiness,  could  be  in  her  own 
conviction  a  dying  woman.  Her  views  of  her  condition 
came  out,  not  in  set  discourse,  when  the  mind  had 
gathered  up  its  energies  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
on  the  subject  of  dissolution,  but  incidentally  as  circum- 
stances arose  which  in  any  way  led  to  it.  It  was  neither 
sought  for,  nor  obtruded,  as  if  to  display  and  parade  her 
fortitude ;  nor  avoided  through  fear  and  alarm ;  but 
was  mentioned  as  a  topic  that  M^as  interwoven  with 
her  very  habitude  of  reflection.  Her  decease  was  never 
alluded  to  in  a  manner  unbecoming  tlie  solemnity  of  the 
subject;  yet  always  with  a  composure  and  ease  that  be- 
tokened the  entire  absence  of  dread  and  dismay.  It 
was  not  the  cold,  imperturbable  calmness  of  philosophy, 
of  which  the  utmost  praise  is  that  it  does  not  fear,  but  it 
was  the  peace  of  faith  and  the  joy  of  hope  so  vanquish- 
ing the  love  of  life  and  dread  of  death,  as  to  make  its 
subject  contented  to  remain  or  willing  to  depart,  as 
should  be  most  for  God's  glory  and  her  own  eternal 
welfare. 

During  her  long  illness  she  was  ever  ready  to  con- 
verse on  religion,  the  only  subject  which  had  then  the 
smallest  power  to  engage  her  attention,  or  to  interest 
her  heart.  It  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  this 
year  that  the  thought  occurred  to  me  of  recording,  after 
I  had  left  the  room,  any  of  her  remarks  :  but  it  then 
struck  me,  that  a  few  pages  of  her  own  observations 
would  convey  to  her  numerous  friends  a  more  correct 
estimate  of  her  matured  piety  and  peaceful  state  of  mind, 
than  any  description  which  I  could  furnish  in  my  own 
language.    [Notes  of  conversations  followed  here.  En.] 
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Soon  after  this,  an  accession  of  disease  took  place, 
followed  by  a  series  of  convulsive  attacks,  which  reduced 
her  to  such  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  that  it  was  only  during  intervals  of  consciousness 
that  occasional  remarks  dropped  from  her  lips.  She 
was  continually  uttering  petitions  for  patience  for  herself 
and  all  around  her,  intermixed  with  the  most  affecting 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  their  services,  and  hopes  that 
they  would  not  be  injured  by  their  ministrations.  She 
freqiiently  uttered  her  longing  desires  to  be  with  Christ, 
and  wondered,  though  without  murmuring,  why  she  was 
detained  from  Him  so  long.  She  had  not  forgotten  the 
meetings  of  the  societies  in  the  metropolis,  but  asked 
with  a  kind  interest  in  its  welfare,  how  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bible  Society  went  off  j  and  once  said,  "  I 
am  almost  too  weak  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  great 
congregations  assembled  in  Exeter  Hall." 

For  the  ten  days  that  preceded  her  dissolution,  we 
were  not  permitted  to  hear  any  connected  expressions. 
The  mists  of  the  dark  valley  gathered  round  the  descend- 
ing luminary,  which  set  on  earth,  to  rise  in  cloudless 
and  celestial  splendour  on  the  hemisphere  of  glory,  on 
June  3rd,  about  ten  at  night.  We  were  round  her 
bed  at  the  time  ;  but  she  fell  asleep  so  gently,  that  we 
scarcely  knew  she  had  departed. 

So  lived  and  died  that  dear  saint,  who  has  lately  gone 
from  us  to  join  the  number  of  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect ;  to  exhibit  to  the  angels,  and  principalities, 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  another  rich,  ripe  fruit  uf 
the  Father's  electing  love,  the  Son's  redeeming  blood,  and 
the  Spirit's  sanctifying  grace.  What  a  transition  from 
the  weakness,  and  suffering,  and  clouded  intellect  of  her 
death-bed,  to  the  glory,  unutterable  and  inconceivable. 
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in  the  presence  of  God,  did  that  one  moment  effect, 
when  the  last  sigh  died  away  in  silence  upon  her  lips, 
and  the  last  throb  of  her  labouring  heart  was  over  ! 

"  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven  saying  unto  me. 
Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth.  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
Rev.  xiv.  13, 

As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  observed  upon  the 
foregoing  statement,  that  her  history  in  the  earlier  and 
closing  portions  of  it,  presents  a  beautiful  combination 
of  the  active  and  passive  virtues  of  our  holy  religion,  of 
the  serving  and  the  suffering  Christian.  Those  who 
knew  and  witnessed  her  early  career  at  Sidmouth,  when, 
in  all  the  ardour  of  her  first  love,  she  sought  to  serve  her 
Lord  by  establishing  his  cause  ;  or  in  London,  where  she 
became  a  co-worker  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  with  her 
excellent  husband  ;  or  in  the  days  of  widowhood,  devoted, 
not  to  useless  grief  or  elegant  seclusion,  but  to  munificent 
liberality ;  or  in  the  maturity  of  her  Christian  experience, 
when  she  gave  herself  up  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a 
Christian  church,  as  the  wife  of  its  pastor,  beheld  her 
the  active  follower  of  the  Lamb.  And  now  lately,  when 
all  this  was  over,  and  she  was  shut  up  in  her  house,  and 
at  last  in  her  chamber,  we  have  seen  her  bowing  with  a 
patience  as  willing  as  was  her  activity,  to  the  disposal  of 
her  heavenly  Father,  for  suffering  and  for  death.  Behold 
the  work  of  grace.  This  is  God's  doing.  Often,  on 
referring  to  her  tranquillity,  and  contrasting  it  with  the 
natural  activity  of  her  disposition,  which  thought  time 
long  till  it  brought  opportunities  for  doing  something, 
she  would  ascribe  it  all  to  divine  grace.  This  is  what 
her  sorrowing  widower  is  anxious  to  do  himself,  and  is 
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equally  anxious  that  others  should  do  also;  and  that  all 
who  read  this  account  should  glorify  God  in  her. 

As  a  proof,  if  anything  beyond  what  has  been  re- 
corded is  necessary,  to  demonstrate  her  calmness  in  con- 
templating the  gradual  approach  of  death,  it  might  be 
mentioned,  that  all  her  arrangements  of  posthumous 
matters,  whether  of  business  or  affection,  were  singularly 
exact,  minute,  and  tender.  Hours  and  hours  of  her 
solitude  were  spent  in  examining  all  letters  and  papers 
in  her  possession,  and  in  destroying  such  as  she  did  not 
wish  to  survive  her ;  for  she  felt  the  most  scrupulous 
and  conscientious  care  not  to  leave  behind  her  a  single 
scrap,  which  by  possibility  could  produce  pain  in  any 
individual  living.  All  her  smaller  love-tokens  and 
remembrances  for  her  special  friends  were  prepared,  and 
most  of  them  sealed  up  and  directed  with  her  own  hand, 
containing  in  some  instances  touching  expressions  of 
her  regard  and  wishes  :  some  of  them,  did  the  delicacy 
and  sanctity  of  affection  and  deep  grief  allow  of  such  a 
disclosure,  would  exhibit  extraordinary  proofs  of  the 
fortitude  and  tenderness  of  her  love  in  those  solemn 
moments,  when  it  was  contemplating  the  moment  of 
separation  from  its  endeared  objects. 

In  reference  to  her  obsequies,  for  they  had  not  escaped 
her  provident  forethought,  she  left,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, the  following  directions  :  "  I  wish  my  funeral 
to  be  as  plain  and  quiet  as  possible  ;  and  if,  in  com- 
pliance with  custom,  there  must  be  pall-bearers,  they 
may  be  the  Deacons  of  the  church,  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  acting  so  harmoniously  in  my  humble 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  poor  members  ;  but  if  my  dear 
husband  does  not  approve  of  this  arrangement,  I  do  not 
insist  upon  it."     I  did  approve  of  it,  and  most  closely 
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followed  it,  as  every  way  appropriate,  and  relieving  me 
from  the  embarrassment  of  invidious  selection. 

This  accords  with  the  simplicity  of  her  taste  while 
living,  in  all  personal  and  domestic  habits;  for  though 
remote  from  fanatical  notions,  which,  by  destroying  the 
distinctions  of  rank  and  station  in  society,  would  pervert 
Christian  equality,  and  introduce  social  anarchy,  yet  it 
was  her  deep  and  settled  conviction,  that  pi'ofessing 
Christians  are  far  too  eager  to  be  conformed,  though  not 
indeed  to  the  vices,  yet  to  the  follies  of  the  world  ;  and 
often  spend  that  money  upon  their  dress,  entertainments, 
and  general  style  of  living,  which  is  required  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity,  the  spread  of  religion,  and 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

As  she  lived  esteemed  and  beloved,  so  she  died. 
Her  last  illness,  though  so  long,  neither  exhausted 
nor  weakened  the  sympathy  of  her  friends,  who  displayed 
their  affection  while  she  yet  lingered,  by  every  device  to 
promote  her  comfort,  and  their  respect  when  she  was  no 
longer  here,  by  every  token  of  regard  for  her  memory. 
Many  of  the  shops  in  the  streets  through  which  the 
funeral  procession  passed  were  closed,  and  an  immense 
congregation  assembled  in  the  chapel  to  witness  the  in- 
terment of  her  precious  remains  in  a  vault  immediately 
beneath  the  pulpit  of  her  husband  :  when  a  solemn  and 
impressive  address  was  delivered  by  my  esteemed  and 
honoured  friend  and  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles  of 
Liverpool. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  on  reading  the  foregoing 
account,  not  to  be  struck  with  some  predominant  features 
of  the  general  and  religious  experience  of  my  beloved 
wife  daring  her  protracted  illness  ;  and  others  are  now 
added  which  do  not  appear  upon  the  record. 
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It  has  been  seen  how  much  she  loved  to  be  alone. 
Solitude  had  no  gloom,  silence  no  terrorSj  for  her  peaceful 
and  heavenly  mind.  As  long  as  her  strength  permitted, 
she  availed  herself  of  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  air, 
and  to  pay  her  visits  of  friendship  or  mercy  ;  and  when 
that  failed,  she  retired,  not  sullenly  and  silently,  like  a 
corrected  and  stubborn  child,  into  penal  confinement, 
but  cheerfully,  though  solemnly,  expecting  that  God 
would  be  with  her,  and  relieve  her  solitude  with  his  pre- 
sence. It  was  affecting  to  witness  by  what  slow  pro- 
gression she  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  declining 
health,  which  led  to  the  tomb.  First,  she  gave  up  walk- 
ing, and  was  driven  out  in  the  carriage;  then  she  gave 
up  the  carriage,  and  was  confined  to  the  house,  still  she 
came  down  to  dine  with  the  family  ;  then  she  never  left 
the  floor  on  which  her  chamber  was  situated,  but  came 
occasionally  into  ray  study;  then  she  remained  in  her 
chamber,  but  still  sat  up  many  hours  each  day,  and 
walked  to  her  sofa ;  then  shortened  the  time  of  sitting 
up;  then  was  carried  for  an  hour  to  the  sofa;  and  then, 
for  the  last  month,  was  confined  to  her  bed,  without  being 
once  removed  from  it.  In  reference  to  all  this,  she  often 
dwelt  upon  the  mercy  of  so  gentle  a  taking  down  of  the 
tabernacle.  It  was  a  source  of  gratification  and  thank- 
fulness to  her,  that  her  long  illness  had  not  materially 
interfered  with  the  discharge  of  my  public  duties.  She 
never  wished,  and  therefore  never  asked  me,  to  give  »ip  a 
single  service  of  any  kind,  to  devote  the  time  to  her. 
Yet  had  we,  notwithstanding,  much  time,  without 
robbing  God  and  his  church,  for  reading,  meditation, 
and  prayer  in  her  sick  chamber.  The  silent  companions 
of  her  solitude,  next  to  her  Bible,  were  Archbishop 
Leighton's     beautiful     Exposition    of    Peter;     Joseph 
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AUeine's  Life  and  Letters ;  Ricliard  Alleine's  "  Hea- 
ven Opened  /'  Doddridge^s  Hymns ;  and  Bogatzky's 
''  Golden  Treasury."  With  these  no  hours  seemed 
long,  no  season  gloomy.  I  scarcely  ever,  except  when 
I  parted  from  her  for  my  work  on  a  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, left  her  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  and  that  only 
occasionally.  The  usual  array  of  her  countenance  was 
that  of  a  peaceful  smile,  which  seemed  to  be  as  the 
reflected  beams  of  the  light  of  the  Divine  countenance, 
in  which  she  habitually  dwelt. 

I  have  already  noticed  her  predominant  gratitude  for 
the  mercies  she  possessed.     Her  conduct  was  a  living, 
constant,  and  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  apostolic 
injunction,  "  In  all  things  give   thanks."     She  appro- 
priated to  herself  the  comfort  arising  from  the  belief  of 
a  Providence,    which   in    its   beneficent    arrangements 
includes    an   attention   to    the  minutest    circumstances. 
She  traced  all  the  little  alleviations  which  occurred  dur- 
ing a  long  season   of  sickness,  and  all   the    seemingly 
trivial  provisions   which  were  made  for  her  comfort,  to 
the    hand  of  God,   and   considered   that  Divine  mercy 
extended  to  little  things  in  the  care  of  its  blessed  objects. 
Her  eye,   vigilant  in  watching  the  movements   of  her 
Father^s  hand,  saw  interpositions  on  her  behalf,  which, 
perhaps,   had  escaped  the  notice  of  others,  and  which 
supplied  her  heart  with  incentives  to  love  and  thankful- 
ness, even  as  they  filled  her  lips  with  thanksgiving  and 
praise.     How  often    did   she  repeat  the   words    of  the 
children's   sweetest  poet,   "  Not   more  than    others    I 
deserve,  yet  God  has  given  me  more."     Thus  her  duty 
was  her  bliss,  and   by  tracing  all  to  God,  she  realized 
Him  as  in  her  chamber,  constantly  about  her  bed,  and 
ministering  to  her  comfort. 
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Those  who  so  kindly  waited  upon  her,  know  how 
anxious  she  was  to  lighten  their  tasks  of  love^  (for  all 
loved  to  minister  to  her^)  how  solicitous  she  was  about 
their  health,  and  how  studious  to  do  as  much  as  she 
could  for  herself,  not  to  be  burdensome  to  them.  Never 
did  an  illness  of  such  length  impose  so  little  oppressive 
fatigue  on  others  ;  but  this  was,  in  considerable  measure, 
through  her  own  kindness  and  contrivance.  All  the 
services  tendered  were  so  courteously,  gratefully,  and 
gracefully  received,  that  it  was  a  pleasure,  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  on  every  other,  to  render  them. 

Up  to  the  last  two  months  of  her  decease  she  con- 
tinued, as  I  have  remarked,  to  give  directions  in  refer- 
ence to  household  matters,  not  from  unwillingness  to 
resigu  them  into  other  hands,  but  from  a  wish  not  to 
be  wholly  useless  in  the  family,  and  to  feel  that  she  was 
doing  something  for  its  comfort. 

Such  were  her  general  habits  during  her  sickness; 
and  her  spiritual  ones  were  all  in  keeping  with  them. 
Never  did  grace  more  improve  and  brighten  in  the 
furnace  than  in  her  case.  I  do  not  claim  for  her  any 
pre-eminent  sanctity  in  life  above  all  others.  By  no 
means.  But  very  few  ever  grew  more  in  grace  in  the 
season  of  trial.  I  have  no  need  to  dwell  upon  her  calm- 
ness and  tranquillity.  The  serene  composure  of  her 
thoughts  has  been  sufficiently  manifested  in  the  fore- 
going pages.  It  was  peace  in  believing;  a  peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding,  "  peace  like  a  river ;"  silent  in 
its  flow,  because  full  and  deep.  This  was  the  result  of 
her  faith  in  Christ.  How  entire  and  simple  was  her 
dependence  upon  that  only  foundation  of  hope  towards 
God! 

Her  progress  in  humility  was  evident  and  delightful. 
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In  her  earlier  career,  and  perhaps  through  life,  her 
besetting  sin  was  a  tendenc}^  to  pride.  She  was  in 
danger  of  feeling  a  consciousness  of  superiority  of  in- 
tellect and  character  to  many  others ;  but  how  entirely 
had  it  vanished  !  How  had  the  fire  purified  the  precious 
gold  from  this  dross !  How  low  was  she  in  her  own 
opinion,  and  how  lowly  was  her  spirit  and  conduct 
towards  others  !  The  lowest  seat  in  heaven,  she  seemed 
to  think  too  high  for  her. 

And  then  how  lovely  her  meekness  and  gentleness ! 
Here  again  was  the  fruit  of  sanctified  affliction,  in  sub- 
duing a  natural  proneness  to  excitability  and  irritability, 
over  which  many  a  tear  has  been  shed,  and  many  a 
prayer  for  sanctifying  grace  presented.  How  soft  and 
tender  was  her  spirit,  how  kind  and  gentle  was  her 
language ! 

If  patience,  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  apostle 
James,  completes  the  character,  so  that  it  is  ''  perfect 
and  entire,  wanting  nothing,"  hers  in  this  qualified  sense 
of  the  term  was  complete;  for  her  lougsuffering  was  so 
exemplary,  that  1  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  heard  a 
single  peevish  remark  upon  the  length,  or  severity,  or 
hopelessness  of  her  trial,  drop  from  her  lips,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  termination  of  her  long  protracted 
sickness. 

Her  longings  after  holiness  were  intense ;  nothing 
earthly  seemed  pure  enough  for  her.  If  it  were  not 
that  siie  included  herself  in  her  remarks  oa  the  low  state 
of  godliness  in  the  hearts  of  God's  professing  people, 
they  would  have  sounded  to  some  as  bordering  upon 
censoriousness. 

The  record  of  her  remarks  shows  how  much  her 
mind   was  occupied  in  contemplation   upon   the   glory 
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of  Christ.  That  bright  orb  of  the  world  of  grace  shone 
in  upon  her  happy  spirit,  carrying  warmtli  with  the 
light  of  His  precious  beams,  and  attracting  the  eye  of 
her  faith  as  far  as  it  could  bear  the  bright  effulgence. 
Christ  as  the  foundation  of  her  hope  on  earth  as  a 
sinner,  and  Christ  as  the  object  of  her  humble  and 
adoring  love  in  heaven,  was  the  delight  of  her  soul. 
Her  experience  was  not  only  godly,  but  as  that  of  every 
redeemed  sinner  should  be,  it  was  eminently  christian. 

She  felt  the  attractions  of  heaven  in  all  their  blessed 
power.  Witli  a  vvilliugness  to  wait  at  the  door  in  all  the 
sufferings  of  hopeless,  helpless  sickness,  she  did  certainly 
long"  for  the  moment  when  her  heavenly  Father  should 
admit  her  to  the  manymansions  of  his  house  not  made  with 
hands.  It  was  a  wish  to  escape  not  merel}^  from  suffer- 
ing to  perfect  rest,  but  from  sin  to  perfect  holiness,  that 
made  her  long  to  be  at  home.  She  had  much  to  attract 
her  to  earth,  but  felt  the  power  of  the  still  stronger  at- 
tractions of  the  glory  to  be  revealed.  Her  access  to  the 
heavenly  temple  was  long,  and  in  some  respects  tiresome ; 
but  such  were  her  views  and  foretaste  of  its  felicity,  that 
although  she  would  have  been  willing  and  glad  at  any 
moment  to  enter  upon  it,  she  knew  and  felt  that  it 
would  when  she  reached  it,  make  amends  for  any 
delay  in  the  gratification  of  her  hopes. 

What  I  am  anxious,  in  conclusion,  to  press  upon  the 
attention  of  the  reader  of  these  pages,  is  the  reality, 
nature,  and  excellence  of  true  religion,  as  it  is  exhibited 
in  the  life  and  death  of  the  Christian  whose  history  is 
liere  presented.  The  chief  design  and  importance  of 
biographical  memorials  is  to  illustrate  principles,  as  they 
are  developed  in  the  formation  and  manifestation  of 
character.     The  principles  developed   in   the  character 
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before  us  are  those  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which  God 
has  given  his  attestation  as  true  and  good,  and  as 
essentially  necessary  to  be  embraced  by  all  who  would 
be  admitted  to  his  favours  here  and  enjoy  his  presence 
hereafter. 

As  to  the  nature  of  real  religion,  it  is  not  merely  a 
baptismal  ceremony ;  a  subscription  to  articles  of  faith  ; 
an  assent  to  a  creed  ;  a  cold  and  heartless  orthodoxy  ; 
or  a  superstitious  round  of  ritual  observances,  whether 
of  fasts  or  feasts,  which  leave  the  corrupt  heart  un- 
changed, the  dark  mind  unenlightened,  and  the  worldly 
or  sinful  taste  unaltered.  No,  it  is  seated  in  the  mind, 
the  heart,  and  conscience  :  it  is  an  inward  life,  a  spiri- 
tual taste ;  something  vital,  experimental,  and  evange- 
lical. Such  was  the  religion  of  her  whose  loss  we 
mourn.  She  saw  and  felt  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  as  inherent  in  herself;  she  was  convinced  of 
sin,  and  notwithstanding  her  irreproachable  conduct, 
when  compared  with  the  standard  of  the  world's  mo- 
ralitv,  she  felt  herself,  as  tried  by  God's  holy  nature  and 
perfect  law,  altogether  vile  and  unworthy.  She  was 
supremely  anxious  after  the  salvation  of  her  soul ; 
renounced  all  dependence  upon  her  own  imperfect  works 
for  pardon,  and  relied  by  faith  entirely,  confidently  and 
joyfully,  upon  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Her  faith  produced  love ;  love,  obedience  ; 
and  her  obedience  was  filial,  cheerful,  and  delightful. 
She  died  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  her.  She  loved 
the  church  of  Christ,  pitied  the  unconverted  world, 
hungered  after  righteousness,  meetened  for  heaven, 
endured  affliction  with  patience,  longed  to  be  with 
Christ,  and  overcame  the  sharpness  of  death  by  the 
power  of  faith.      This   was   her  religion,    and    it    was 
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scriptural,  and  took  her  to  heaven ;  and  it  will  take  us  to 
heaven  if  we  possess  it ;  and  nothing  short  of  this,  will. 

But  we  see  here  also  the  excellence  of  religion  as  well 
as  its  nature,  and  discern  too  that  it  is  most  excellent. 
It  made  her  holy,  by  supplanting  the  love  of  the  w^orld 
with  the  supreme  love  of  God,  which  is  itself  the  germ 
of  all  holiness.  It  reformed  her  character^  and  con- 
structed it  upon  the  basis  of  faith,  of  holy  and  heavenly 
materials.  Implanting  the  principles  of  grace  in  her 
soul,  it  educed  them  in  all  the  beauties  of  holiness  which 
spread  over  and  adorned  her  character.  Let  us  all,  as 
professing  Christians,  listen  to  her  dying  testimony  on 
the  necessity  of  a  more  elevated  tone  of  piety,  a  greater 
depth  of  devotional  feeling,  a  more  ethereal  spirituality 
in  the  church  of  the  redeemed  on  earth.  Dwelling  as 
she  did  for  months  on  the  border  country  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  favoured  to  ascend  its  Pisgah 
summit,  she  was  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
opinion  of  what  is  and  what  should  be  the  spirit  and 
conduct  of  God's  professing  people;  and  her  deliberate 
conviction  was  that  the  present  generation  of  Christians 
want  much  more  of  the  passive  and  heavenly  graces  of 
piety  to  unite  with  and  sanctify  their  active  virtues. 

Religion  made  her  useful  as  well  as  holy.  She  lived 
not  for  herself,  but  for  others.  Grace  changed  her,  from 
the  useless  character  that  she  presented  in  the  days  of 
her  vanity,  into  a  blessing.  From  the  time  of  her  con- 
version to  God,  she  became  a  benefactress,  and  lived  to 
do  good ;  and  as  Providence  smiled  upon  her,  and  led 
her  from  one  scene  of  activity  to  another,  perpetually 
widening  her  circle  of  usefulness,  she  subordinated  ail 
she  acquired  to  her  purposes  of  beneficence,  and  blessed 
in  proportion  as  she  was  blessed. 
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And  religion  made  her  happy.  It  found  her  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  amidst  the  broken  cisterns,  and 
empty  wells,  and  exhausted  springs  of  earthly  enjoy- 
ment, thirsting  after  bliss  but  ignorant  where  to  obtain 
it,  and  with  the  gentleness  of  a  ministering  angel,  it  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  which  as  she  drank,  she  was  compelled  to  ex- 
claim with  joy  and  gratitude,  "  I  have  found  it  !  I  have 
found  it !"  How  often,  lately,  have  I  heard  her  repeat 
that  beautiful  hymn  of  Cowper's,  "  I  thirst,  but  not  as 
once  I  did." 

But  look  into  her  dying  chatnber,  and  observe  the 
composure  of  her  mind  when  she  read  for  the  first  time, 
and  as  often  as  she  read  afterwards,  the  sentence  of  dis- 
solution. See  her  watching  with  patience  and  serenity 
the  seeds  of  mortal  disease,  as  they  were  striking  their 
roots  deeper  and  deeper  in  her  constitution,  and  advanc- 
ing with  rapid  growth  to  bear  the  bitter  fruits  of  pain 
and  death.  Think  of  her  alone,  by  her  own  choice, 
hour  after  hour  in  the  day,  and  that  for  weeks  and 
months,  wanting  no  amusing  book,  no  entertaining  com- 
panion, no  purveyor  of  news,  to  hide  from  her  view  the 
dark  avenues  of  the  tomb;  but  always  composed,  con- 
tented, hopeful,  and  thankful.  See  her,  as  we  who 
stood  around  her  often  saw  her,  cheering  our  sad  hearts 
with  her  smiling,  animated  countenance ;  the  comforter 
of  the  comfortless.  Behold  her  making  all  her  pre- 
parations for  the  last  closing  scene,  and  all  that  was  to 
follow,  with  a  calmness  and  a  minuteness  which  looked 
rather  like  the  preparation  for  a  pleasant  excursion  than 
for  a  descent  to  the  sepulchre ;  and  doing  all  this,  not 
with  a  heart  crushed  and  broken  with  misfortune  and 
weary  of  the  world,  nor  with  a  forlorn  and  friendless 
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spirit,  hunted  out  of  existence  by  uukiudness,  and  there- 
fore looking  wistfully  at  the  grave  as  to  a  shelter  from 
the  storms  of  life,  but,  instead  of  all  this,  with  much 
to  detain  her  upon  earth  and  render  life  attractive  and 
desirable ! 

And  what  was  it  that  produced  this  weanedness  from 
the  world  and  deadness  to  it ;  this  composure  of  mind 
when  the  cold  hand  of  death  was  upon  her  ?  Religion  : 
the  religion  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love.  It  was  con- 
fidence in  Him  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel ;  the  con- 
fidence expressed  in  the  text  chosen  by  my  beloved  friend, 
as  the  ground  of  her  funeral  discourse,  and  so  well  illus- 
trated by  him  in  that  sermon.  Nothing  but  that  com- 
mittal of  the  immortal  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Christ, 
exemplified  by  Paul  and  by  every  other  real  believer  in 
the  gospel,  can  produce  such  a  tranquil  expectation  of 
the  last  hours  of  mortal  existence,  and  such  a  steady 
and  well-founded  hope  of  immortal  life,  as  have  been 
exhibited  in  these  pages.  None  but  a  soul  justified  by 
faith  in  Christ,  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
sanctified  by  the  truth,  can  stand  thus  for  months,  look- 
ing down  into  the  sepulchre,  and  anticipate  the  stroke  of 
the  last  enemy  with  the  triumphant  apostrophe  of  the 
apostle,  "  O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave  ! 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks  be  unto  God  who  giveth 
us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

To  the  church  and  congregation,  committed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  my  pastoral  oversight  and  care,  I  am 
peculiarly  anxious  that  this  brief  memorial  should  be 
useful,  in  stirring  them  up  to  great  decision  and  dili- 
gence in  the  spirit  and  duties  of  their  holy  profession  : 
and  with  that  view  I  have  dedicated  it  to  them.  I  shall 
Vol,.  17  B« 
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say  nothing  further  (by  sonae  perhaps,  but  certainly  not 
by  them,  I  shall  be  thought  to  have  said  too  much 
already,)  on  the  subject  of  that  example,  which  now 
exists  only  in  their  memory,  and  in  these  pages,  but 
merely  admonish  them  to  follow  her,  who  is  gone  from 
among  them,  as  far  as  she  followed  Christ,  and  no  fur- 
ther. A  deep  impression  has  been  produced  by  her 
death;  a  deeper  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  from 
any  other  instance  of  mortality  save  one,  that  could  have 
occurred,  or  can  occur  amongst  us  ;  and  should  not  the 
lessons  designed  by  God  to  be  taught  by  this  decease, 
be  received,  they  may  be  repeated  at  no  distant  time 
from  the  tomb,  instead  of  the  pulpit  of  him,  who  is  still, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  the  living  instructor  of 
his  flock. 

Suffer,  dear  brethren,  the  word  of  exhortation.  You 
know,  for  you  have  witnessed,  and  in  various  ways  have 
acknowledged,  my  deep  and  tender  anxiety  for  your 
spiritual  welfare.  I  feel  now,  as  if  the  best  return  I  could 
make  you  for  all  your  sympathy,  expressed  both  for  the 
departed  and  the  survivor,  were  to  labour  more  abun- 
dantly and  more  faithfully  for  your  salvation  ;  and  should 
this  bereavement  be  designed,  and  that  design  be  accom- 
plished, at  once  to  induce,  on  my  part,  a  greater  degree 
of  earnest  endeavour  to  communicate  religious  benefit, 
and  on  yours  to  receive  it,  I  will  still  go  on  my  way 
rejoicing,  though  it  be  at  the  same  time  weeping  and 
alone  :  saying,  "  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the 
God  of  all  comfort ;  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribu- 
lation, that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are 
in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves 
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are  comforted  of  God.  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
abound  in  us,  so  our  consolation  also  aboundeth  by 
Christ.  And  whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  con- 
solation, which  is  effectual  in  the  enduring  of  the  same 
sufferings  which  we  also  suffer  :  or  whether  we  be  com- 
forted, it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salvation."  Thus 
you  see  your  pastor's  affliction  and  consolation  are 
not  exclusively  his  own,  nor  for  himself,  but  for  you : 
and  willingly  will  he  endure  the  former,  and  more  power- 
fully enjoy  the  latter,  if  both  shall  be  for  your  edifica- 
tion. The  light  of  his  tabernacle  is  extinguished  ;  but  if 
this  shall  really  turn  to  your  account ;  if  you  shall  be 
stirred  up  to  a  more  earnest  pursuit  of  eternal  life,  to  a 
more  consistent  and  exemplary  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  profession,  to  more  separation 
from  the  world  and  deadness  to  it,  to  more  of  the  life 
of  faith  and  spirit  of  prayer,  to  more  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  to  more  peaceful  expecta- 
tion of  death,  and  more  lively  hope  of  glory  everlasting, 
he  will  neither  murmur  nor  complain. 

You  too,  are  mortal.  The  sentence  of  death  has 
passed  upon  you.  O,  hear  the  voice  which  comes  in 
such  solemn  and  emphatic  tones  from  that  tomb  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  your  assembly,  is  ever  before  your 
eyes,  and  which  says  to  you  all,  "  Be  ye  also  ready,  for 
at  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 
The  time  of  your  departure  draws  nigh.  Defer  not 
your  preparation  for  it  till  the  summons  arrives.  You 
can  die  but  once ;  a  consideration  as  consolatory  to 
the  Christian,  as  it  is  terrific  to  the  impenitent :  the 
deep,  dark  stream  once  crossed  is  never  to  be  re- 
crossed,   either   to    endanger    again    the    safety   of  the 
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one,  or  to  correct  the  mistake  of  tlie  other.  Death 
puts  the  seal  of  eternity  upon  man's  destiny.  Heaven 
or  hell  follows  the  last  breath ;  everlasting  joy  or  tor- 
ment is  suspended  upon  the  final  pulsation  of  the 
heart.  Learn  from  the  narrative  you  have  read,  that  if 
you  are  really  Christians,  you  need  not  fear  to  die,  but 
may  go  on  with  tranquil  hope  to  meet  the  last  enemy. 
The  dark  valley  can  be  made  light,  and  is  in  the  case  of 
those  who  descend  into  it  with  the  peace  that  passes 
understanding.  It  is  not  so  deep  and  dark  as  to  be 
inaccessible  to  the  sun  of  glory  which  shines  upon  it 
from  heaven ;  while  the  eye  of  faith  sees  the  celestial 
prospect  opening  in  boundless  beauty  at  the  further 
end.  Be  holy  in  life,  and  you  need  not  fear  being 
happy  in  death.  With  God's  saints,  the  fears  of  disso- 
lution usually  diminish  and  weaken  the  nearer  they 
approach  it ;  and  multitudes,  with  as  much  surprise  as 
joy,  have  exclaimed,  as  they  looked  the  enemy  full  in 
the  face,  "  O  death  !   where  is  thy  sting  ?" 

But  how  fearful  for  a  sinner  to  die  and  know  that  he 
is  unprepared  for  death :  to  feel  that  the  diseased  body 
cannot  live,  and  the  disconsolate  soul  cannot  die  :  to  have 
the  agonies  of  the  first  death  envenomed  by  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  second  ;  and  to  see  death  advancing  upon  the 
pale  horse,  with  hell,  the  black  attendant,  following  ! 
May  every  reader  avoid  this  by  a  timely  preparation ; 
and  remember  that  preparation  for  death  means  pre- 
paration for  heaven.  And  who  are  prepared  for  heaven, 
but  they  whose  sins  are  pardoned  through  faith  in  Christ, 
whose  hearts  are  renewed  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  lives  are  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
and  their  characters  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  holi- 
ness ?     Thus  prepare  to  meet  your  God. 
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May  the  readers  of  this  narrative  say^  when  they 
have  finished  it,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  my  last  end  be  like  "  hers ;  and  let  them  remember, 
that  the  same  grace  remains  for  them  as  was  manifested 
to  her,  since  its  riches  can  never  be  exhausted,  nor  its 
power  enfeebled.  May  they,  on  laying  down  the  memoir, 
bend  at  the  footstool  of  mercy,  and  seek  by  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  obtain  that  salvation,  which  made 
my  sainted  wife  holy  in  life,  and  happy  in  death ;  and 
which  has  now  elevated  her  to  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality. Then  will  her  usefulness  be  extended  beyond 
the  brief  term  of  her  sojourn  upon  earth;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  her  widower,  amidst 
the  solitude  and  the  sorrows  of  a  second  bereavement,  to 
find  that  his  incalculable  loss  was  not  only  her  gain, 
of  which  he  has  a  full  and  blessed  assurance,  but  that 
it  was  also  a  gain  to  others,  who,  by  this  short  memorial, 
were  induced  to  follow  her  in  the  paths  of  godliness  to- 
the  realms  of  glory. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  either  in  the  sorrows  or  the 
consolations  amidst  which  these  pages  have  been  penned. 
The  writer  is  but  one  of  many  mourners  in  the  vale  of 
tears ;  and  to  those  who  weep  as  he  does  for  friends 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,  he  would  say,  "Let  us  recollect  we 
mourn  for  those  whose  earthly  pilgrimage  was  cheered 
with  the  anticipation,  and  who  now  possess  the  fruition, 
of  heavenly  glory.  Their  joy  is  not  blighted  but  ma- 
tured. They  are  transplanted  to  an  immortal  soil,  and 
their  golden  fruits  ripen  in  a  purer  region."  Or  chang- 
ing the  metaphor,  they  have  accomplished  happily  their 
journey  ;  through  faith  and  patience  they  have  inherited 
the  promises ;  they  rest  for  ever  from  their  labours,  and 
have  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.     Standing  on 
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the  shore  of  those  blissful  regions,  from  which  sin  and 
sorrow  are  for  ever  excluded,  they  beckon  us  away  to  that 
happy  land  from  which  they  who  are  admitted,  go  no 
more  out.  Let  us  be  willing,  and  let  us  prepare,  to  obey 
the  summons. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  REV.  RTCHA.RD  ADAMS,  OF 
COWES,  AT  ONE  TIME  THE  MINISTERIAL  ASSISTANT 
OF  THE  AUTHOR,  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  FOR  INSERTION 
IN  MR  MANN'S  MEMOIR  OF  HIM. 

You  have  invited  me  "  to  cast  a  flower  on  the  grave 
of  Richard  Adams ;"  and  if  eminent  holiness  can  prefer 
a  claim  to  such  a  token  of  Christian  respect  and  affec- 
tion, few  men  have  departed  from  our  world,  whose 
memory  better  deserves,  on  that  ground,  to  be  cherished 
than  his. 

It  is  now  nearly  five  and  forty  years  since  I  became 
acquainted  with  that  saintly  man,  and  I  have  still  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  impression  produced  by  his 
appearance  and  conversation  when  I  first  saw  him. 
While  a  student  under  Dr.  Bogue,  at  Gosport,  who  had 
been  his  tutor  also,  I  visited  Winchester  with  some  of 
my  fellow-students,  to  take  out  at  the  quarter  sessions 
our  licenses  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  as  was  then 
required  by  law.  We  were  received  with  the  most 
affectionate  cordiality  by  Mr  Adams,  at  his  humble 
lodgings,  and  made  welcome  to  such  hospitalities  as  his 
means  enabled  him  to  afiFord.  It  w^as  impossible  not  to 
be  impressed  with  his  peculiarity  of  manner,  and  with 
his  indifl'erence  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  neatness 
and  comfort;  but  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
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man  who  seemed  to  belong  less  to  this  world  than  to 
the  region  of  unsullied  purity,  and  who  was  less  fitted 
to  converse  with  the  inhabitants  of  earth  than  with  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  His  conversation 
turned  upon  the  object  of  our  visit,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber with  what  devout  earnestness  he  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  us  the  solemnity  of  the  oath  which  we 
were  about  to  take,  in  order  to  a  legal  qualification  for 
our  office  as  dissenting  ministers.  As  long  as  I  was 
under  his  roof  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  in  company 
with  one  of  the  holiest  men  I  had  ever  conversed  with ; 
and  yet  over  all  this  there  was  a  certain  air  of  uncouth- 
ness,  which,  but  for  his  eminent  sanctity,  would  have 
occasionally  called  up  a  feeling  approaching  the  ludicrous. 
From  that  hour  my  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Adams.  I  knew  him  at  once,  and  all  ray 
subsequent  acquaintance  only  served  to  deepen  and  con- 
firm my  first  impressions  of  his  distinguished  excellence, 
and  great  peculiarity. 

During  my  residence  at  Gosport,  I  saw  him  occa- 
sionally, and  also  heard  him  preach  and  pray.  His  prayers 
struck  me  more  than  his  sermons  ;  their  unction  was 
rich,  and  there  seemed  to  be  on  his  mind  such  a  reveren- 
tial awe  of  God,  blended  with  so  much  filial  confidence, 
that  I  thought  I  had  never  heard  anything  like  it  before. 
The  students  all  had  the  same  opinion  of  him,  and  even 
those  who  were  most  disposed  to  smile  at  his  eccentricities 
were  checked  by  a  sense  of  his  most  extraordinary  piety. 

After  leaving  Gosport  I  saw  little  of  him,  except  at 
the  missionary  meetings  in  London,  when  it  appeared 
to  me  as  if  both  his  peculiarities  and  his  sanctity  had 
kept  pace  together  in  their  growth.  The  emotions  of 
his  devout  mind  at  those  seasons  and  scenes  of  religious 
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excitement  were  often  too  strong  to  be  repressed ;  and 
he  evinced  by  his  looks  and  gestures  that  his  soul  was 
in  more  intimate  communion  with  God,  than  with  the 
multitudes  by  which  he  was  at  the  moment  sur- 
rounded, but  from  which  he  was  abstracted  in  a  world 
of  his  own.  His  feelings  were  so  far  visibly  and  variously 
expressed  under  the  influence  of  what  was  going  on  as 
not  unfrequently  to  give  him  a  grotesque  appearance, 
and  to  lead  persons  who  did  not  know  him  to  the  sup- 
position that  his  reason  was  disordered. 

I  little  supposed  at  that  time  I  should  ever  stand 
in  a  relation  to  him  which  would  make  me  so  much 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  but  being  in  want 
of  an  afternoon  preacher  and  general  assistant,  my 
attention  was  directed,  I  forget  by  what  means,  to  Mr. 
Adams.  This  was  in  1848,  thirty  years  ago,  when  he 
must  have  been  about  five-and-forty  years  of  age.  His 
first  sermon  produced  a  very  considerable  impression,  as 
did  his  prayers  also.  The  people  felt  that  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  piety  had  come  among  them.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  talent,  genius,  elegance ;  it  was  something 
higher  than  all  these,  it  was  holiness,  unction,  spiritual 
power.  But  it  is  a  little  singular  he  never  seemed  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  that  discourse  afterwards.  It  is 
true  his  time  of  preaching  was  the  afternoon,  which  is 
always  a  most  unfavourable  time  for  preachers,  and  es- 
pecially for  those  who  depend  for  the  success  of  their 
discourses  more  upon  the  state  of  their  hearers  than  the 
powers  of  their  intellects,  or  the  previous  preparation 
of  their  sermons.  His  preaching  did  not  prove  at- 
tractive. Whatever  was  the  cause,  he  could  not,  as  he 
told  me,  do  justice  to  himself.  His  discourses  were 
rather  loose  and  rambling,  though  always  spiritual  and 
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devout,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  thought,  for  he  was 
an  excellent  theologian. 

His  intercourse  with  the  people,  particularly  those 
more  eminent  for  piety,  and  the  poor,  was  much  en- 
joyed, and  proved  very  edifying.  His  usefulness,  how- 
ever, lay  chiefly  with  those  who  had  been  recently 
brought  under  concern  about  religion.  To  them  his 
services  were  invaluable,  not  only  iu  leading  them  to  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  divine  truth,  but 
in  giving  them  a  more  clear  insight  into  their  own 
hearts.  How  gladly  and  how  thankfully  would  I  still 
avail  myself  of  the  services  of  such  skill  in  that  most 
difficult  of  all  pastoral  avocations,  the  dealing  with  in- 
quirers after  salvation,  and  candidates  for  church  fellow- 
ship !  Persons  who  had  been  under  his  training  were 
generally  found  to  be  clear  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  deep  in  their  experience  of  the  power  of  religion. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  I  had  the  most  entire 
confidence  in  his  fidelity,  as  an  assistant ;  I  mean  in  his 
unwearied  endeavours  to  promote  my  comfort,  useful- 
ness, and  harmony  with  my  flock.  He  was  in  this 
respect  as  far  from  selfishness  as  I  can  conceive  a  human 
heart  to  be  in  this  world  of  imperfection.  He  forgot 
himself  in  his  labours  for  me.  I  knew  that  wherever 
he  was,  and  whatever  he  was  doing,  he  was  doing  all  he 
could  to  raise  me  in  the  estimation  of  the  church.  It 
would  seem  as  if  he  knew  not  by  experience  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  envy  and  jealousy.  If  any  other  man 
than  John  the  Baptist  ever  used,  in  sincerity  and  satis- 
faction, the  expression  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease"  it  was  this  humble  saint  of  the  Most  High 
God. 

In  his  concern  for  my  usefulness  he  would  often  point 
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out  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  deficiencies  and  faults  in 
ray  sermons,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner;  but  it  was 
done  in  such  a  kind,  modest,  and  unassuming  way,  that 
instead  of  offending  me,  it  always  increased  ray  affection 
for  him ;  and  as  he  was  generally  correct  in  his  criti- 
cisms, inspired  me  with  confidence  in  his  judgment. 

Mr  Adams's  piety,  as  is  evident  from  all  this,  was  of 
an  unusual  elevation.  Devotion  was  his  element.  He 
entered  more  deeply  than  any  one  I  ever  knew  into  the 
meaning  of  that  sublime  and  expressive  phrase,  "  com- 
munion with  God.''  I  am  sure  I  speak  truly  when  I 
say  that,  besides  frequent  days  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  he  spent  hours  every  day  in  pouring  out  his 
heart  to  God  in  secret.  His  piety,  however,  led  to  some 
irregularity  of  habit.  If  his  heart  were  enlarged  in 
morning  devotion,  he  would  give  scope  to  his  feelings, 
regardless  of  the  progress  of  the  hours,  and  would  thus 
keep  breakfast  waiting  for  him  at  his  lodgings  to  an 
inconvenient  lateness ;  or,  if  a  sudden  impulse  came 
upon  his  mind,  he  would  rise  in  the  middle  of  the 
breakfast,  and  retire  for  prayer,  leaving  the  meal  un- 
finished sometimes  for  hours.  And  all  this  was  wrong, 
and  fitted  him  more  to  be  a  hermit  than  a  member 
of  society. 

In  him  devotion  was  united  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness of  conscience  I  ever  knew,  and  with  the  greatest 
regard,  even  in  little  things,  for  the  comfort  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  It  will  perhaps  appear  ludicrous  to  some, 
but  it  seems  to  illustrate  his  conscientious  benevolence 
to  say  that  if  there  were  orange-peel,  or  a  stone,  in  the 
path,  which  would  be  likely  to  occasion  a  fall  to  any  one, 
he  would  be  sure  to  displace  it.  If  there  were  a  cellar- 
window  in  an  insecure  state,  and  which  would  endanger 
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the  passers  by^  he  would  go  in  and  expostulate,  but 
always  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  with  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  the  house.  As  another  illustration  of  the  ten- 
derness of  his  conscience,  I  may  mention  the  following  facts. 
While  he  was  in  Birmingham,  he  was  robbed  of  some 
money  by  a  fellow-lodger  or  servant.  He  informed  me 
of  the  fact;  and  mentioned  the  name  of  the  individual 
whom  he  had  suspected  of  being  the  pilferer.  I 
thought  nothing  more  about  the  matter;  but  about  a 
year,  or  it  may  be  more,  after  he  had  left  our  town,  I 
received  a  letter  from  him,  informing  me  that  he  had 
lately  been  spending  a  day  of  fasting,  examination,  and 
prayer,  and  had  been  making  diligent  search  after  any 
sins  of  heart  and  conduct  which,  through  inadvertence 
at  the  time,  had  escaped  his  notice,  and  which  therefore 
had  never  been  confessed  and  repented  of.  In  the  course 
of  this  self-scrutiny,  he  had  recollected  the  suspicions  he 
had  entertained  of  his  fellow-lodger  being  the  thief  who 
had  robbed  him,  and  the  mention  of  his  suspicions  to 
me.  Now,  as  he  had  no  positive  evidence  that  the 
money  was  taken  by  this  individual,  he  considered  that 
this  was  a  sin  against  that  law  of  charity,  which  "thinketh 
no  evil,'^  and  having  confessed  it  to  God,  he  could  not 
be  easy  until  he  acknowledged  it  to  me.  Having  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  also  to  the  person  who  was  the 
occupant  of  the  house,  he  was  at  the  trouble  of  writing 
another  letter  to  him,  on  the  same  subject  and  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  I  am  certain  that  if  he  could  have 
conceived  that  the  suspected  person  had  ever  been  made 
acquainted  with  his  opinion  concerning  him,  there  is  no 
language  of  concession  and  humiliation  he  would  not 
have  been  willing  to  employ  in  expressing  his  sorrow  for 
having  cast  such  an  imputation  upon  him.     It  must  be 
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recollected,  that  he  had  not  subsequently  obtained  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  his  suspicions  were  groundless  ;  on 
the  contrar}^,  there  was  still  strong  probability  that  they 
were  well  founded ;  his  idea  was,  that  in  the  absence  of 
positive  proof  of  guilt,  it  was  sin  to  think  evil  of  another, 
and  especially  to  speak  it.  Many  will  no  doubt  be 
inclined  to  smile  at  this  moral  fastidiousness,  but  who 
that  acknowledges  the  authority  of  conscience  will  not 
admire  such  entire  subjection  to  its  control?  How 
sensitive  and  delicate  must  have  been  that  conscience 
which  felt  pain  from  so  light  a  load  as  that  which  I  have 
just  narrated  !  How  different  a  world  should  we  live  in, 
and  how  much  holier  a  church  should  we  witness,  if  all 
men  were  as  anxious  as  this  eminent  Clmstian  thus  to 
maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence  both  towards  God 
and  man !  Another  instance  of  his  scrupulosity  I  remem- 
ber. He  once  had  in  his  possession  a  five  pounds  note 
issued  by  a  provincial  bank  which  failed.  He  went,  with 
other  persons  in  similar  circumstances,  to  prove  his 
debt.  Being  called  upon  to  make  oath,  in  the  common 
form  for  this  purpose,  *  he  considered  it  too  light  a 
matter  to  be  accompanied  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
and  chose  rather  to  suffer  the  loss  of  the  dividend, 
than  offend  the  delicacy  of  his  moral  perceptions  by 
obtaining  it  in  this  way.  Now  we  may  be  of  opinion 
that  his  scruples  were  groundless,  but  still  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  self-denying  morality  which 
would  sacrifice  his  little  all,  for  such  it  probably  was, 
rather  than  retain  it,  at  what  he  considered  the  expense 
of  religious  principle.     Should  it  be  supposed,  as  it  will 

*  Sir  Eichard  Betbell's  Bankruptcy  Act  has,  by  substituting  a  de- 
claration for  an  oath,  admitted  the  propriety  of  Mr  Adams'a  scruple. 
Ed. 
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be,  no  doubt,  by  some,  that  Mr  Adams's  conscientious- 
ness was  in  excess,  this,  in  an  age  when  a  depth  of  it 
must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  things  that  are  wanting 
to  give  beauty  and  power  to  the  Christian  profession, 
may  well  be  excused. 

In  that  branch  of  religion  which  has  special  reference 
to  what  is  called  Temper,  our  dear  friend  stood  pre- 
eminent above  most.  His  was  indeed  "  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ."  His  kindness,  long-suffering, 
and  forbearance  were  such,  that  I  am  not  quite  sure 
he  would  have  killed  a  wasp  that  stung  him,  or 
have  kicked  a  dog  that  had  bitten  him.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  amount  of  provocation  which  would 
have  excited  him  to  anger,  or  have  inflamed  him 
to  passion.  I  never  once  saw  him,  on  any  occasion, 
perturbed  in  the  smallest  degree  with  wrath,  nor  do  I 
recollect  ever  hearing  him  speak  evil  of  any  one,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  expression.  All  ill-will 
was  with  him  quenched  in  benevolence.  His  desire  to 
do  good  was  ever  thoughtful,  inventive,  and  active,  though 
his  efforts  were  not  always  perhaps  judicious.  He  usually 
kept  some  halfpence  in  his  pockets  for  the  relief  of  beg- 
gars, who  never  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  The  boon  of 
charity  was  always  accompanied  by  some  lesson  of  piety. 
I  have  seen  him  stand  in  the  streets,  and  in  a  few  sen- 
tences, preach  the  Gospel  to  a  mendicant,  whose  eye, 
perhaps, -would  be  more  fixed  on  the  halfpenny  than  his 
ear  was  on  the  homily  the  good  man  was  delivering. 
No  matter  that :  he  had  discharged  his  duty ;  had 
spoken  a  word  for  the  Master  he  loved  to  serve,  and 
had  preached  a  short  sermon  to  a  poor  sinner,  who  in 
all  probability  would  hear  one  nowhere  else. 

Mr.  Adams,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  singularly 
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qualified  to  carry  consolation  to  the  chamber  of  sickness, 
and  other  scenes  of  suffering  humanity.  There  was  a 
kindness  in  his  looks,  a  tenderness  in  his  tone,  an  apt- 
ness in  his  words,  which  was  well  adapted  to  soothe  and 
comfort  the  children  of  woe.  Yet,  he  was  so  drawn  out 
in  compassion,  as  sometimes  to  weary  the  patient  by  the 
length,  not  only  of  his  prayers,  but  of  his  visits ;  nor 
was  this  the  only  complaint  I  sometimes  heard  of  him, 
for  he  sometimes  forgot  the  hour,  and  made  his  entrance 
when  the  people  were  preparing  to  go  to  rest. 

Oar  dear  friend,  as  all  who  knew  him  will  bear  tes- 
timony, was  a  cheerful  and  happy  man,  and  could  allow 
the  quiet,  calm  and  peaceful  smile  to  relax  into  laughter, 
occasionally  loud,  but  always  somewhat  grave.  There 
was  neither  gloom  nor  melancholy  about  him,  though 
oftentimes  an  air  of  deep  solemnity. 

His  personal  habits  were  not  to  be  commended  as 
regards  external  appearance.  His  extreme  absence  of 
mind  led  him  to  neglect  too  much  his  dress,  and  to 
be  sometimes  otherwise  too  indifferent  about  himself. 
During  his  residence  in  this  town,  some  friends,  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  no  outer  covering  except  a  shabby 
old  cloak,  provided  for  hira  a  new  great  coat,  which  was 
neat,  graceful,  and  becoming.  I  never  saw  it  on  his 
back  but  once,  but  what  became  of  it,  and  why  it  was 
laid  aside,  I  know  not.  While  residing  in  Hampshire, 
long  after  his  leaving  Birmingham,  I  have  been  told  a 
lady  of  wealth  and  })iety  was  fond  of  his  society  as  a 
man  of  eminent  religion,  and  used  to  invite  him  to  her 
religious  parties,  for  the  sake  of  his  expositions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  his  prayers;  but  he  often  displayed 
such  utter  neglect  of  personal  apparel,  that  she  provided 
him  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  in  order  that  he  might 
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make  a  better  appearance  in  her  drawing-room.  He 
came  once  or  twice  in  the  new  clothes^  but,  to  her 
great  dismay  and  displeasure,  she  saw  him  enter  one  day 
in  his  old  suit,  and  being  asked  why  he  had  not  put  on 
the  dress  the  lady  had  given  him,  he  really  did  not  know 
the  condition  in  which  he  then  stood  before  her,  but 
supposed  he  was  then  clad  in  the  new  habiliments. 
The  fact  is,  a  poor  necessitous  man  had  begged  a  coat 
of  him,  and  he  had  given  away  the  new  instead  of  the 
old  one  without  being  aware  of  it.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  some  such  way  as  this  the  new  great  coat  given 
him  at  Birmingham  disappeared. 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Mr.  Adams  then,  while 
I  am  entirely  convinced  he  was  one  of  the  holiest,  if  not 
the  holiest  man  I  ever  knew,  I  am  still  of  opinion  there 
was  a  tinge  of  monachism  about  him,  and  a  kind  of 
pietism  that  fitted  him  more  for  the  cloister  than  for  the 
pulpit.  His  eccentricities  hung  like  a  thin  cloud  over 
his  excellences,  and  though  it  could  not  conceal  them, 
yet  it  somewhat  dimmed,  at  least  to  public  observation, 
their  brightness,  and  hindered  their  effect  upon  others. 
Many  men  with  less  than  one-half  of  his  intense  devo- 
tion are  abundantly  more  useful.  He  seemed  more 
fitted  for  communion  with  God  than  with  man  :  more 
adapted  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  church,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  with  the  better  portion  of  it,  than  with  the 
world ;  I  say  the  better  portion  of  the  church,  because 
there  are  many  professors  of  religion,  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  is  so  low,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  so 
predominant,  that  among  them  this  eminent  saint  would 
have  found  himself  as  little  at  home  in  his  own  feelings, 
as  he  would  have  been  found  welcome  to  them. 

The  last  time  I  saw  our  friend  was  in  the  autumn  of 
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1845,  at  Soiitliarapton,  whither,  having  heard  I  was  to 
preach  there,  he  had  come  to  meet  me.  He  appeai'ed 
not  so  much  altered  as  I  had  expected  to  find  him, 
considering  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since  I  last 
saw  him.  He  greeted  me  with  the  same  affection,  and 
I  looked  at  him  with  the  same  veneration,  as  we  had 
long  cherished  towards  each  other.  He  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  sermon  which  was  delivered  in  Mr.  Adkins's  chapel, 
and  with  the  same  respectful  fidelity  as  he  had  used  in 
former  years,  he  hegged  me,  to  use  his  own  words,  to 
preach  it  somewhere  with  a  little  more  explicit  introduc- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  which  he  thought  the 
subject  admitted  of.  We  had  some  very  delightful  com- 
munion at  the  house  of  a  friend ;  and  thus  terminated 
for  ever  our  intercourse  upon  earth, 

I  shall  ever  hold  the  name  and  memory  of  Richard 
Adams  in  affectionate  and  grateful  remembrance.  How 
much  of  the  undeserved  and  unexpected  success  with 
which  God,  in  his  sovereignty,  has  been  pleased  to  crown 
my  very  imperfect  services  in  his  church,  I  owe  to  his 
prayers,  I  know  not ;  that  I  shared  largely  in  his  inter- 
cessions I  am  sure;  and  if  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of 
a  righteous  man  avails  much,  I  may  conclude  that  his 
were  supplications  which  God  delighted  to  honour. 

May  the  biographic  portraiture  which  you,  my  dear 
Sir,  are  preparing  of  this  good  man,  be  eminently  ser- 
viceable in  exciting  an  imitation  of  his  saintly  piety,  and 
of  thus  procuring  for  him  a  large  measure  of  posthumous 
usefulness. 


Vol.  17  CO 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  JOSEPH 
FLETCHER,  SUCCESSIVELY  OF  BLACKBURN  AND  STEP- 
NEY, BEING  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  FOR  INSERTION  IN 
THE  MEMOIR  OF  HIM  BY  HIS  SON. 

At  your  request  I  have  ventured  to  attempt  a  sketch 
of  the  character  of  tny  late  estimable  and  valued  friend, 
your  now  sainted  father;  a  labour  of  love,  for  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  say  I  am  qualified,  by  a  long, 
an  intimate,  and  an  endeared  friendship.  If  this  was 
all  that  is  requisite,  I  should  indeed  be  fitted  beyond 
most  for  such  a  task  ;  for  it  is  my  cherished  conviction, 
that  there  were  very  few  to  whom  the  secrets  of  his  heart 
and  the  motives  of  his  actions  were  so  fully  and  so  freely 
disclosed  as  to  myself.  I)uring  a  period  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  our  interviews  were  fre- 
quent, and  our  correspondence  much  more  so;  and 
nothing  ever  occurred  in  either  to  interrupt,  even  for 
a  moment,  the  flow  of  our  affection  or  the  reciprocity 
of  our  friendship.  We  have  been  with  each  other  in 
seasons  of  sunshine  and  of  shade,  and  with  a  sympathy 
deep,  as  well  as  sincere,  have  sometimes  wept,  and  at 
others  rejoiced  together.  It  may  be  well  supposed,  then, 
that  I  knew  much  of  such  a  friend ;  and  that  I  also 
loved  him  much.  I  did  :  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
many  will  set  down  something  of  what  I  write  to  the 
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partiality  of  friendship,  especially  as  I  now  look  at  his 
dear  image  fhrough  the  medium,  which  ever  in  affec- 
tion's eye  diminishes  the  failings  and  magnifies  the 
excellences  of  its  lost  object.  If  ever  the  charity  that 
thinks  no  evil  attain  to  perfection  in  this  world,  it  is 
in  its  posthumous  exercises,  when  our  departed  friends 
stand  before  us  even  as  they  were  on  earth,  all  but  pure 
from  moral  taint,  and  we  have  neither  eye  to  see  nor 
heart  to  dwell  upon  any  thing  but  their  virtues. 

Your  father's  general  qualities  were  all  of  an  interest- 
ing and  commanding  character.  His  intellect,  naturally 
of  a  high  order,  had  been  well  cultivated  by  habits  of  study, 
reflection,  and  self-discipline ;  and  if  not  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term  profound,  was  vigorous,  clear,  and 
prompt;  capable  of  rigid  analytical  processes  of  inves- 
tigation, possessed  of  much  power  of  keen  discrimina- 
tion, and  though  by  no  means  wanting  in  creative 
genius,  yet  rather  logical  than  imaginative.  His 
method  of  reasoning  was  just  such  as  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  pulpit,  not  consisting  of  cold  abstrac- 
tions, but  being  essentially  popular:  its  depth  and  co- 
gency were  sometimes  not  noticed,  in  consequence  of  the 
chastened  glow  of  feeling  with  which  they  were  invested, 
but  they  were  always  felt. 

His  heart  was  worthy  of  the  fine  intellect  with  which 
it  was  associated.  Its  most  prominent  characteristic 
was  a  generous  ardour  which  proved  him  made  to 
love  and  to  be  beloved,  to  attract  and  to  be  attracted. 
His  soul  seemed  to  have  no  arctic  region,  no  polar  ice, 
no  wintry  season,  which  none  could  endure  or  approach. 
He  was  formed  for  friendship.  It  was  impossible  for 
strangers  to  be  long  in  his  company  and  not  feci  the 
warmth   of  his  character :    yet  his  affections   were  so 
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restrained  by  his  correct  judgment,  that  he  was  no 
thoughtless  spendthrift  of  his  regards,  lavishing  them 
alike  upon  all  who  begged  them.  When  it  was  neces- 
sary he  could  be  reserved  and  cautious,  and  even  severe ; 
but  affection  was  his  natural  habitude.  This  was  shown 
to  all,  but  especially  to  the  circle  of  his  friends,  his 
whole  intercourse  with  them  was  the  uninterrupted  over- 
flowing of  a  heart,  ever  full  of  generous  and  confiding 
ardour.  When  he  came  into  their  company  it  was  as 
if  a  good  angel  had  entered  to  enliven  and  bless  the  room. 
W^ith  smiles  he  came,  and  with  smiles  he  was  met. 

No  one  that  had  ever  been  in  your  father's  company 
for  an  hour,  will  deny  that  there  was  a  commanding 
dignity  of  character,  yet  unmixed  with  pride;  an  in- 
stinctive perception  of  the  noble  and  the  lofty.  His 
mind  seemed  incapable  of  anything  mean,  low,  and 
creeping.  Some  men  with  minds  that  soar  have  hearts 
that  crawl.  There  was  nothing  of  the  reptile  about  him. 
His  manners  received  the  stamp  and  bore  the  impres- 
sion of  his  mind  in  this  respect,  he  was  courteous 
and  graceful,  but  never  obsequious  and  cringing.  None 
could  take  liberties  with  him ;  he  attracted  confidence, 
but  repelled  obtrusiveness  and  impertinence.  Apart 
from  his  office,  he  would  have  passed  current  in  well- 
bred  society  for  a  real,  unaffected  gentleman.  He  had 
the  polish  which  good  manners  add  to  substantial  ex- 
cellence. 

Your  father  was  eminently  a  social  and  practical  man. 
He  partook  largely  of  those  affinities  of  the  heart  which 
prepare  a  man  to  enter  into  moral  combination  with 
men  of  like  mind.  He  was  ever  ready  to  give  and  to 
receive^^the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  His  friends  could 
always  calculate  on  his  co-operation  in  a  good  work. 
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He  was  neither  a  proud  egotist  who  retires  from  his 
brethren  because  he  thinks  they  can  add  nothing  to 
him,  nor  a  selfish  one  who  is  unwilling  to  impart  to 
them.  There  are  some  men  whose  pride,  (whether  it 
be  intellectual,  spiritual,  or  social,  or  a  mixture  of  all 
these,  it  is  impossible  to  determine)  keeps  them  in 
a  state  of  isolation  ;  a  species  of  clerical  misanthropes, 
who  stand  aloof  and  apart  from  all  others,  and  scarcely 
ever  enjoy  or  swell  the  harmonies  of  kindred  minds. 
He  loved  the  brotherhood,  and  loved  to  work  with 
them.  He  was  no  recluse,  either  of  the  study,  the 
closet,  or  the  parlour;  though  he  could  have  been 
either,  and  have  been  happy  to  be  so ;  but  he  felt  that 
he  belonged  to  society,  and  gave  to  the  public  time 
which  he  could  have  enjoyed  and  improved  alone,  or 
with  his  loved  family.  He  belonged  not  to  the  class, 
a  small  and  unlovely  one,  of  what  may  be  called  im- 
practicable men,  who  if  they  work  at  all  it  must  be  by 
themselves,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  for  themselves.  These 
are  not  content  with  the  humbler  and  more  ordinary 
character  of  planets  revolving,  in  fellowship  and  har- 
mony with  kindred  satellites  round  one  common  centre, 
and  forming  a  part  of  a  system  ;  but  they  aspire  to  the 
greater  eccentricity  and  vastness  of  the  comet's  orbit, 
appearing  rarely  and  always  alone,  when  all  eyes  will 
be  attracted  to  their  movements,  and  all  tongues  talking 
of  their  splendour.  ]\Iy  beloved  friend  had  no  ambition 
of  this  kind.  He  was  contented  to  be  one  of  many,  though 
above  most  in  the  grasp  of  his  intellect  and  the  force 
of  his  character.  Practicability  in  social  zeal  is  always, 
and  most  of  all  in  such  an  age  as  this,  an  inestimable 
quality,  especially  where,  as  in  the  present  case,  there 
are  united  intellect  of  such  an  order  as  to  guide  the 
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decisions  of  others,  and  snch  courtesy  as  never  to  at- 
tempt to  compel  them.  Wise,  candid,  temperate,  and 
firm  in  council,  he  was  always  a  valuable  member  of 
any  executive  to  which  he  might  belong. 

In  temper,  JDr.  Fletcher  was  truly  amiable,  though 
somewhat  sensitive;  and  this  occasionally  made  him 
uneasy  where  there  was  no  occasion  for  it :  he  was 
liable  to  be  wounded  rather  than  offended,  and  thus  sus- 
ceptible of  pain  from  an  injury,  but  not  a  feeling  of 
resentment. 

That  your  father  was  most  amiable  in  his  domestic 
relations  was  seen  by  all  who  knew  him ;  for  those 
who  received  his  kind  affectionate  urbane  atten- 
tions abroad  could  easily  imagine  what  be  must  be 
at  home.  But  it  is  only  those  who  formed  the  circle 
of  which  he  was  the  centre  that  can  tell  how  much  he 
loved  and  was  beloved  in  his  own  house.  If  it  be  true^ 
that  a  man  is  really  what  he  is  at  home,  and  is  best 
known  there,  the  character  of  Dr.  Fletcher  can  well 
endure  the  application  of  this  test.  Let  that  lone 
heart  which  has  been  bereaved  of  the  bliss  of  conjugal 
•love,  with  all  its  delicate  attentions,  vigilant  solicitude, 
and  tender  sympathies  of  more  than  thirty  years*  dura- 
tion, tell,  if  it  can,  what  he  was  as  a  husband.  You, 
my  dear  friend,  and  your  brothers  and  sister,  will  ever 
bear  mournful  but  willing  testimony  to  the  parental  ex- 
cellences of  the  man  whom  it  will  be  your  honour,  your 
pride,  and  your  gratitude  to  acknowledge  was  your 
father.  He  was  the  light  of  his  taberhacle,  in  which 
you  all  rejoiced,  and  by  the  extinction  of  which  you 
feel  enveloped  in  thick  darkness. 

Need  I  advert  to  his  character  as  a  Christian  ?  That 
requires  neither  comment  nor  eulogium.     Without  pre- 
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tending  that  tlicre  was  an  extraordinary  degree  of  the 
odour  of  sanctity  about  him,  or  claiming  for  him  a 
higher  elevation  of  spiritual  affection  and  heavenly- 
raindedness  than  many  of  his  brethren  possessed,  I 
may  assert  that  his  personal  religion  was  not  only  free 
from  every  shadow  of  suspicion  arising  from  any  exter- 
nal blemish  and  any  positive  inconsistency,  but  was 
of  that  experimental  kind  which  manifests  itself  in 
watching  the  heart  with  all  diligence,  in  maintaining 
habitual  communion  with  God  through  Christ,  in  bow- 
ing with  deep  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in 
growing  in  meetness  for  the  heavenly  world.  His 
beautiful  tract  on  spirituality  of  mind  was  with  him 
no  mere  theory.  He  copied  from  his  own  heart,  as 
well  as  set  a  model  for  it.  His  frequent,  severe,  and 
long-continued  interruptions  of  health  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  gave  occasion  and  opportunity,  which 
he  was  not  backward  to  improve,  for  cultivating  the 
passive  graces  of  the  Christian  character.  I  have  been 
affected  since  his  decease  in  reading  over  his  letters  to 
observe  how  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  school 
of  affliction,  how  meekly  he  submitted  to  its  discipline, 
and  how  anxious  he  was  to  learn  its  lessons :  I  could 
transcribe,  were  it  necessary,  many  pages  of  the  pious 
and  patient  utterances  of  a  heart  that  neither  rebelled 
nor  murmured  against  his  Father's  will.  It  was  evident 
that  a  purifying  process  was  going  on  in  this  fire  of 
affliction.  The  mild  radiance  of  his  setting  sun,  as 
diffused  over  the  pages  which  narrate  his  closing  scenes, 
was  but  the  termination  of  that  course  of  chastened 
brightness  which  it  had  ever  pursued,  and  by  which  it 
converted  even  the  clouds  which  so  often  attended  it, 
into  a  means  of  more  really  displaying  its  glory. 
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As  a  friend  I  knew  him,  and  knew  hira  well,  and 
can  bear  witness  to  his  sincerity,  fidelity,  and  candour. 
The  length  of  our  intimacy  of  course  furnished  circum- 
stances which  tested  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  his 
regard,  and  well  it  passed  the  ordeal.  I  have  trusted 
him  with  the  secrets  of  my  heart,  and  he  never  betrayed 
them  :  I  have  poured  out  before  him  ray  sorrows,  and 
he  was  never  indifferent  to  them  :  I  have  told  him  of 
my  prosperity,  when  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shone  upon 
me,  and  he  never  failed  to  rejoice  with  me :  I  have 
waited  with  anxiety  from  his  correct  taste  and  dis- 
criminating judgment  his  opinion  of  my  published 
works,  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  with  a  fidelity 
which  proved  his  sincerity,  and  a  candour  both  in  the 
way  of  praise  and  censure  which  stamped  a  value  on  his 
decision.  If  the  freedom  of  his  criticisms  sometimes 
approached  to  literary  severity,  it  was  never  tainted  by 
malignity,  or  rendered  unpalatable  by  bitterness.  He 
had  the  happy  art,  and  a  most  useful  one  it  is,  of 
pointing  out  faults  with  good-humoured  playfulness, 
free  from  banter  and  ridicule.  In  return,  he  could  bear 
the  same  freedom  from  his  friend,  and  though  perhaps 
a  little  too  jealous  of  his  intellectual  reputation,  and  too 
sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  others,  could  endure  to  be 
told  of  faults,  and  receive  with  gratitude  any  hints  that 
would  aid  him  in  correcting  them. 

Dr.  Fletcher  possessed  considerable  conversational 
powers :  he  was  easy,  fluent,  playful,  yet  never  given  to 
facetiousness :  he  aided  the  cheerfulness  of  the  social 
circle  without  corrupting  it ;  and  while  delighting  to 
exchange  pleasantries,  never  sunk  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  the  levity  of  the  jester.  He  con- 
tributed to  conversation  without  engrossing  it ;  listened 
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vitli  respect  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  stated  his 
own  without  dogmatism.  I  never  saw  him  overbearing 
when  his  sentiments  were  controverted  by  men  much 
his  inferiors,  nor  irritated  when  attacked  by  the  as- 
perities of  controversy;  and  have  at  this  moment 
sounding  in  the  ears  of  my  imagination,  the  generous 
laugh  with  which  he  acknowledged  the  gratification  he 
received  from  the  amusing  communications  of  his  friends. 

With  such  varied,  personal,  and  social  excellences  it 
is  matter  of  little  surprise  that  your  father  was  a  general 
favourite.  He  stood  well  with  his  bretlu'en.  By  the 
few,  and  they  were  but  few,  above  him  he  was  respected 
without  jealousy;  by  his  equals,  loved  without  suspi- 
cion ;  by  his  infeinors,  admired  without  envy.  Scarcely 
any  one  had  more  friends,  or  fewer  enemies :  and  as 
was  said  by  Dr.  Burder  in  his  funeral  oration,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  apply  to  him,  the  words  addressed  to  the  prophet 
Daniel,  we  might  say  to  him,  "  O  man  greatly  beloved  !" 

To  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  his  public  and 
official  character,  I  would  notice  that,  as  a  theologian 
he  was  a  decided  though  a  moderate  Calviuist,  as  is 
evident  from  his  valuable  discourse  on  "  spiritual  bless- 
ings." What  are  called  the  doctrines  of  grace,  were 
the  foundation  of  his  hope  as  a  Christian,  the  theme 
of  his  preaching  as  a  minister,  and  the  subject  of  his 
lectures  as  a  tutor.  While  holding  the  modern  views 
of  the  unlimited  atonement  of  Christ,  and  of  mean's 
responsibility,  he  contended  no  less  earnestly  for  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  "  the  election  of  grace."  He  has 
expressed  to  me  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  his  jea- 
lousy of  the  tendency  of  some  modern  systems  of  theology, 
which  have  gained  ground  of  late  in  this  country,  and  by 
which  he  was  afraid  the  Calvinism  of  Williams  and  of 
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Fuller  would  be  injuriously  modified  by  importations 
of  foreign  divinity ;  and  saw  with  no  complacency,  the 
recommendation  which  two  of  his  own  personal  friends 
had  given  to  the  production  of  a  popular  and  eccentric 
American  writer. 

As  a  preacher  he  stood  in  the  first  class,  for  he  pos- 
sessed most  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  being  so. 
Nature  must  do  something,  as  well  as  grace  and  culture, 
to  form  the  preacher,  and  it  did  much  for  him.  His 
person  was  eminently  prepossessing,  his  voice  musical, 
his  intonations  solemn,  soft,  and  pathetic,  his  action 
graceful ;  and  since  to  these  physical  pre-requisites  were 
added  his  evangelical  sentiments,  his  transparent  diction, 
his  chaste  and  elegant  style,  his  manly  sentiments,  and, 
I  may  also  say,  his  sacred  emotion,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  his  sermons  were  ever  listened  to  with  interest  and 
delight.  He  sometimes  read  his  discourses,  but  always 
to  mj  judgment  at  considerable  sacrifice;  for  what  is 
gained  in  accuracy  by  reading  sermons  is  lost  in  effect. 
Nor  was  there  in  his  case  the  need  of  reading  to 
obtain  accuracy,  for  his  extemporaneous  addresses  on 
the  platform  were  always  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
correctness  of  language  and  precision  of  thought.  I  have 
heard  more  powerful  preachers,  but  rarely  a  more 
pleasing  one.  His  sermons  were  perhaps  not  the 
trumpet  -  blast  which  thrills  the  soul,  but  like  the 
mellifluous  sounds  brought  by  an  exquisite  flute  player 
from  his  well-touched  instrument ;  or,  to  change  the 
metaphor,  they  resembled  the  majestic  flow  and  subdued 
sound  of  a  deep  river  rolling  onward  in  its  channel, 
rather  than  the  impetuous  rush  of  the  torrent,  or  the 
thundering  roar  of  the  cataract.  I  have  sometimes 
thought   his  toneSj   though    beautiful,    wanted  variety, 
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and  that  he  would  have  added  to  the  effect  of  his  ser- 
mons, had  he  occasionally  changed  his  stately  march 
for  a  more  conversational  manner,  admitted  a  larger 
portion  of  well-selected  illustrative  imagery  in  his  style, 
and  interspersed  his  beautiful  periods  with  a  little  more 
of  dignified  colloquialism.  But  all  who  ever  heard  him 
will  confess,  that  he  was  a  fine  specimen  of  pulpit  ex- 
cellence ;  qualified  above  most  to  address  intelligent, 
critical,  and  polished  audiences. 

His  prayers,  both  in  public  and  in  the  social  circle, 
were  particularly  impressive,  and  must  have  struck  all 
who  heard  them  with  the  idea,  how  important  this  part 
of  our  public  service  really  is,  and  of  what  consequence 
it  is  that  it  should  be  well  performed.  A  minister's 
public  prayers  are  a  great  means  of  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  devotion  in  his  flock ;  and  no  oiie  who  is 
anxious  for  a  spiritually-minded  people,  should  ever 
forget  how  essentially  necessary  excellence  in  devotional 
exercises  is  to  the  promotion  of  devoutness  in  others. 
By  far  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  part 
of  our  public  services  by  some  ministers.  Their  prayers 
have  been  deplorably  defective,  both  in  devotional  senti- 
ment and  tone :  they  have  been  loose,  rambling,  and 
desultory,  and  uttered  with  a  manner  which  as  it  ex- 
pressed no  feeling  kindled  none.  Others  have  adopted 
the  preaching  rather  than  the  petitioning  style  of  ad- 
dress to  God.  I  have  heard  public  prayers  of  ten 
minutes'  length  in  which  there  were  Sdcarcely  as  many 
petitions.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  there 
is  much  truth  and  propriety  in  Mr  Foster's  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  his  sketch  of  Mr  Hall,  where  he  con- 
tends for  less  variety  and  diffusion  of  subject,  and  more 
concentration  and  expansion  of  thought  on  some  one 
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topic  of  desire.  But  Dr.  Fletcher  excelled  in  prayer  as 
much  as  in  preaching.  His  devotions  were  evangelical 
in  sentiment,  experimental  in  feeling,  petitionary  in 
form,  and  most  reverential  in  tone.  I  have  been  awed 
by  his  very  manner.  He  prayed  as  if  he  realised  God's 
presence  and  felt  that  he  was  speaking  to  Him,  and  he 
made  me  feel  so  too.  Perhaps  there  was,  occasionally, 
a  little  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  elaboration,  and 
of  a  want  of  simplicity  in  his  prayers. 

I  had  little  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  conduct  as 
a  pastor,  but  I  can  imagine  with  what  dignity,  yet  with- 
out lording  it  over  God's  heritage,  he  would  maintain 
his  authority,  ruling  over  the  church  in  "  the  meekness 
of  wisdom,''  and  directing  ail  its  affairs  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preserve  order  and  to  inspire  confidence. 
Minute  individual  inspection  and  frequent  visitation 
are  impossible  in  large  churches,  whether  in  the  me- 
tropolis, or  in  the  chief  provincial  towns;  and  if  the 
pastor  would  hold  much  intercourse  with  his  flock,  it 
must  be  by  meeting  them  in  companies  at  the  vestry. 
This  I  know,  from  himself,  was  at  one  time  his  plan, 
and  by  it  he  was  enabled  to  see  and  to  converse  with  all 
the  members,  at  least  occasionally.  As  a  good  shepherd, 
he  cherished  a  deep  solicitude  for  the  sheep  whom  he 
was  appointed  to  feed,  as  is  evident  from  the  affectionate 
and  admirable  address  to  them  which  he  published  under 
the  title,  "  Is  it  well  ?" 

It  was  to  be  expected  from  the  warmth  of  his  heart, 
the  clearness  of  his  understanding,  and  the  depth  of  his 
piety,  as  well  as  from  his  fluency  and  ability  as  a  speaker, 
that  he  "would  partake  largely  of  that  noble  element  of 
character  which  we  denominate  "  public  spirit."  To 
all  the  great  movements  of  the  day  he  lent  a  ready,  a 
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powerful,  and  a  skilful  hand.  While  in  health,  he  was 
ever  at  the  call  of  the  various  religious  institutions,  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  and  the  platform  on  their  behalf,  and 
to  employ  his  eloquence  in  advocating  their  claims  ;  and 
it  may  be  said  with  truth,  as  I  have  abundant  evidence 
in  his  letters,  that  his  frequent  public  services,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  duties  as  a  pastor,  and  at  one  time  as  a 
tutor  also,  helped  to  impair  the  strength  of  his  con- 
stitution, and  to  bring  on  the  disease  which  carried 
him  to  his  grave.  The  lamp  of  his  zeal  was  fed  by  his 
vital  energies,  and  by  the  intensity  of  its  flame  consumed 
him,  alas,  too  fast. 

Of  his  own  denomination,  your  invaluable  father  was 
the  enlightened,  the  zealous,  and  yet  not  the  bigoted, 
friend  and  advocate.  He  occupied  in  his  general  con- 
duct a  mid-way  position  between  those  who  enter  more 
deeply  into  what  may  be  called  the  secularities  of  dissent, 
and  others  who  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  its  spi- 
ritualities. He  was  certainly  anxious  that  Nonconfor- 
mity should  be  considered  and  exhibited  as  our  religion, 
and  not  as  our  politics,  but  he  was  never  backward  to 
employ  his  fine  talents  for  the  defence  and  extension 
of  our  religious  liberty.  He  neither  sought  nor  shunned 
occasions  of  lawful  vvarfare  for  our  rights,  but  there  was 
no  bitterness  in  his  spirit,  no  turbulence  in  his  temper, 
no  malignant  sectarianism  in  his  zeal,  no  low  and  vulgar 
abuse  of  other  sections  of  the  Christian  church  in  his 
language.  He  saw  with  equal  regret  the  lukewarmness 
and  servility  of  some  Dissenters,  and  the  fiery  vehemence 
of  others.  Of  every  thing  that  tended  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  denomination,  he  was  the  intelligent  and 
zealous  supporter.  As  a  tutor,  he  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically  admitted  the  importance  of  a  well-educated 
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ministry ;  and  with  what  efficiency  he  filled  tlie  pro- 
fessor's chair,  there  are  some  living,  especially  one  able 
theologian,  himself  a  tutor,  who  can  and  will  testify. 
He  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  and  ever  considei'ed  it  as  a  movement  in  advance 
by  our  denomination,  which  would  prove  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  it.  *'  I  am  convinced,"  said  he  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "that  nothing  will  be  so  conservative  of  our 
body  in  its  health,  power,  and  usefulness,  as  visible 
unity,  rendered  tangible  and  manifest  by  actual  fellow- 
ship and  co-operation.  We  have  lost  much  by  petty 
jealousies  and  unworthy  insulation,  accordant  neither 
with  the  New  Testament  nor  just  views  of  our  system ; 
for  if  it  were  really  incapable  of  the  amalgamation  of 
churches  and  ministers,  I  would  abandon  it  as  unscrip- 
tural.'^  It  was  matter  of  desire  and  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  of  the  Congregational  Lecture,  that 
he  should  long  since  have  delivered  one  of  the  courses 
of  that  admirable  series,  for  which  his  acquisitions,  his 
talents,  and  his  habits  so  eminently  qualified  him  ;  but 
the  failing  state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  com- 
plying with  their  wishes. 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  term,  if  one  only  were 
selected,  to  set  forth  his  character,,  would  be  complete- 
ness. There  was  more  of  symmetry  in  it  than  in  that 
of  any  other  man  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  would  be 
possible  to  find  some  in  whom  detached  and  separav-e 
excellences  rose  to  a  higher  eminence ;  but  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  point  to  one  in  whom  so  many  were  combined, 
and  combined  in  such  nice  proportions  as  to  form  extra- 
ordinaiy  beauty.  His  personal  virtues  blended  sweetly 
with  his  domestic  charities  and  social  amenities ;  his 
morality  as  a  man  was  sustained  by  his  sanctity  as  a 
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Christian,  and  was  polished  by  his  graceful  manners  as 
a  gentleman  ;  while  all  these  acknowledged  elements  of 
his  private  character  gave  force  and  dignity  to  his  public 
one.  He  united  a  fine  intellect  with  a  glowing  heart. 
He  was  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a  theologian  ;  an 
eloquent  preacher,  an  able  professor^  a  judicious  pastor, 
and  an  accomplished  writer. 

Such  was  Dr.  Fletcher,  and  as  such^  beloved,  re- 
spected, lamented.  Whatever  may  be  thought  by  some, 
none  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  intimately, 
will  say  that  aught  in  this  sketch  is  drawn  from  the 
partiality  of  friendship,  or  that  imagination  has  lent  its 
colours  to  the  picture.  The  living  reality  had  a  loveli- 
ness which  requires,  I  painfully  feel,  a  more  skilful  hand 
than  mine  to  copy  it,  and  I  almost  regret  that  I  have 
attempted  it.  I  do  not  pretend  that  he  was  on  earth 
what  he  now  is  in  heaven,  a  just  man  made  perfect. 
He  had,  in  common  with  the  best  and  holiest  of  his 
species,  his  faults,  and  none  more  clearly  perceived,  or 
more  humbly  acknowledged  them,  than  he  did;  but 
in  the  estimate  of  human  judgment,  and  to  the  eye 
of  candour,  they  appeared  as  nothing  compared  to  his 
excellences :  they  were  specks,  not  blots,  and,  like  the 
spots  upon  the  sun^s  disk,  lost  amidst  the  brightness 
in  which  they  floated. 

In  this  imperfect  portraiture  of  your  estimable  father, 
I  have  kept  the  loved  original  constantly  before  me,  as  I 
have  seen  and  known  him,  conversed,  corresponded  and 
prayed,  wept  and  rejoiced  with  him,  during  a  period 
of  eight  and  twenty  years.  I  have  found  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  my  subject,  solemnly  and  sorrowfully  abated 
by  the  recollection  that  he  himself  is  gone,  and  that  only 
his  picture  is  left.     I  say  gone,  but  thanks  be  to  our 
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God  who  gives  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  our  felicity  to  know  whither :  in  the  awful 
moment  when  he  was  lost  to  sense  amidst  the  gloom  of 
the  dark  valley,  by  faith  we  saw  him  emerging  into  the 
cloudless  splendour  of  immortality,  to  take  his  station  in 
the  presence  of  his  adored  Master,  and  to  hear  the  bliss- 
ful testimony,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  see  him  amidst  those 
scenes  of  suffering  and  of  glory,  which  closed  his  mortal 
course,  and  presented  the  "  dying  Christian  "  to  weep- 
ing, yet  admiring,  attendants  upon  his  sick-bed :  I  last 
saw  him  in  public  at  Liverpool,  when  he  attended  the 
autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union ;  and  I 
still  remember,  in  common  with  many  others,  the  deep 
solemnity  of  the  address,  both  in  matter  and  in  manner, 
which  he  delivered  on  the  platform  in  Dr.  Raffles'  chapel, 
and  which  awakened  in  many  a  sorrowful  heart  forebod- 
ings that  he  was  taking  his  last  leave  of  his  brethren  in 
convocation  assembled.  Others  spoke  on  that  occasion 
with  the  eloquence  of  time,  but  he  with  that  of  the 
grave  and  eternity.  My  last  interview  with  him,  was 
in  some  respects  still  more  affecting :  it  was  on  the  day 
of  his  visit  to  Finchley,  to  try  the  benefit  of  a  change  of 
air,  when,  alas,  it  was  but  too  evident  to  his  much- 
affected  friend,  that  no  change  awaited  him  but  to  the 
glories  of  immortality.  During  the  short,  very  short, 
time  we  were  together,  true  to  the  last,  as  a  servant  of 
Christ,  and  a  watchman  for  souls,  his  conversation  was 
almost  exclusively  occupied  with  expressions  of  deep 
solicitude  about  his  flock :  with  suffused  eyes,  and  a 
faltering  voice,  he  referred  to  their  deprivation  of  his 
labours,  and  the  painful  perplexity  of  his  own  heart  in 
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reference  to  some  circumstances  which  gave  him  uneasi- 
ness. His  mind  was  somewhat  agitated  and  oppressed, 
hut  still  hopeful  of  doing  some  more  work  for  Christ  and 
his  people  even  yet,  provided  a  suitable  assistant  could 
be  found  for  him.  To  myself  it  was  a  sorrowful  scene, 
and  an  instructive  one  too,  as  presenting  to  me  the  de- 
voted and  faithful  pastor  struggling  against  disease  and 
death  for  the  welfare  of  his  church.  There  were  all  his 
accustomed  ardour  of  affection,  tenderness  of  manner,  and 
as  far  as  disease  would  allow  of  it,  vivacity  of  expression, 
rendered  still  more  interesting  than  ever  by  the  obvious 
and  indisputable  evidSnces  of  fearful  decay.  I  saw  him 
no  more,  and  shall  see  him  no  more,  till  we  meet  in  that 
sinless,  deathless  world,  where  the  friendships  formed 
upon  the  basis  of  "  like  precious  faith  "  shall  be  renewed, 
and  perpetuated  through  eternity. 

May  his  descending  mantle,  with  a  double  portion 
of  his  spirit,  light  upon  his  sons,  enabling  them  to  bear 
with  honour  in  the  church  of  Christ  the  name  they  have 
inherited  from  so  illustrious  a  father. 
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EEMARKS  ON  MR  JAY  AS  A  PREACHER,  APPENDED  TO 
HIS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  EDITED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  AND 
DR.  REDFORD. 

A  Preacher  who,  from  his  first  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  till  he  retired  from  it  when 
eighty-four  years  old,  fixed  and  held  the  attention  of  the 
public  ;  who  during  this  lengthened  period  was  heard 
with  equal  interest  by  the  aged  and  the  young,  the 
learned  and  the  illiterate,  always  crowding  whenever 
he  presented  himself  to  listen  to  his  teaching ;  who 
was  eulogized  by  such  men  as  Wilberforce,  Beckford, 
and  Sir  William  Knighton ;  by  Hall,  Chalmers,  and 
Foster;  who,  whether  he  preached  in  the  city  or  in 
the  village,  drew  after  him  his  ministerial  brethren, 
both  of  his  own  church  and  most  others;  who  was 
esteemed  and  admired  by  all  denominations  of  profess- 
ing Christians ;  and  who,  when  his  sermons  were  sent 
forth  from  the  press,  raised  for  himself  in  both  hemis- 
pheres, a  reputation  such  as  few  of  his  own  day,  or  any 
other,  ever  obtained,  must  have  possessed  elements  of 
power,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  enquire  into,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  curiosity,  but  to  prompt 
and  guide  the  spirit  of  lawful  emulation.  Such  a 
preacher  was  Mr  Jay  :  and  it  is  the  object  of  this 
sketch    to    show,    in    M'hat    his    attractions    principally 
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consisted,  and  to  what  he  owed  his  extensive  and  per- 
manent popularity. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  preliminary  remark,  that  the 
arrangements  of  Providence,  as  regards  his  personal 
appearance,  his  endowments  both  of  body  and  mind, 
the  circumstances  of  his  conversion,  the  peculiar  nature 
of  his  professional  education,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the 
Christian  Church  when  he  first  appeared  in  public,  were 
all  conducive  to  his  future  eminence  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  This,  with  instinctive  sagacity,  he 
perceived  ;  and,  from  the  commencement  of  his  Chris- 
tian career,  he  fixed  his  eye  exclusively  upon  the  pulpit, 
and  cherished  a  hallowed  desire  to  excel  there  as  a  min- 
ister of  Jesus  Christ.  He  clearly  saw  that  if  he  would 
do  one  great  thing  well,  he  must  concentrate  his  powers 
upon  that,  and  make  everything  else  give  place,  or 
become  subservient  to  it.  He  had  from  the  beginning 
an  almost  intuitive  perception  of  what  constituted  pulpit 
excellence  ;  he  studied  the  attractions  and  defects  of 
other  preachers,  felt  the  promptings  of  a  holy  ambition 
after  eminence  and  usefulness  ;  and  with  that  conscious- 
ness of  power  which  usually  attends  genius,  and  inspires  * 
it  with  the  foresight  of  success,  he  determined,  by  God's 
grace  to  attain  to  distinction  as  a  preacher.  This,  how- 
ever, was  uot  the  mere  yearning  of  youthful  vanity,  but 
the  prompting  of  a  heart  throbbing  with  a  solicitude  for 
the  salvation  of  souls.  True  it  is,  that  his  attention  was 
first  of  all  directed  to  this  object  by  Mr  Winter.  This 
excellent  man  discerned  at  once  what  a  bud  of  ministe- 
rial promise  there  was  in  that  mason-lad  whom  he  saw 
among  his  hearers,  and  who  afterwards  came  in  his 
apron  to  converse  with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion 
and  of  the  ministry.     But  the  boy  Jay  embraced  with 
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his  whole  heart  the  sublime  object,  as  soon  as  it  was 
presented  to  him,  and  consecrated  himself  to  it  from  the 
moment  that  it  rose  in  its  full- orbed  glory  upon  his 
mental  horizon. 

His  academic  curriculum  was  of  too  short  duration, 
too  limited  in  its  literary  advantages,  and  too  often 
interrupted  by  preaching,  to  allow  much  hope  of  his 
ever  being  a  scholar,  a  metaphysician,  or  a  philosopher. 
But  preaching  of  a  very  high  order  he  was  assured  could 
be  attained  without  these  things.  And  he  was  right.  As 
a  general  principle  learning  is  of  essential  importance 
to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  and  other  things  being 
equal,  he  will  make  the  best  preacher  who  is  most 
thoroughly  educated.  Nor  should  our  young  ministers 
suffer  themselves  too  hastily  to  conclude,  that  they  can 
never  attain  to  eminence  in  literature,  and  be  induced 
to  abandon  it  under  the  notion,  that,  as  they  have 
neither  taste  nor  aptitude  for  it,  they  will  concentrate 
all  their  attention  upon  preaching.  Still,  I  contend  it 
is  not  indispensable  that  every  preacher  should  be  an 
eminent  scholar.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr  Jay, 
opportunities  for  literature  are  denied  to  the  eager 
aspirant  after  ministerial  labour,  and  yet  there  are 
all  the  other  essential  elements  of  a  good  preacher, 
there  let  a  strong  determination  be  formed  by  all  pos- 
sible diligence  in  the  use  of  such  means  as  are  afforded, 
to  excel  in  that  holy  career,  to  which  the  leadings  of 
Providence  invite,  and  the  impulses  of  a  longing  heart 
prompt. 

Mr  Jay's  whole  character  as  a  public  man  may  be 
summed  up  in  that  one  word,  the  preacher ;  and  it  is  in 
this  view  he  must  be  contemplated  by  all  who  would 
Conceive  of  him  aright.     True,  he  was  an  author,  and 
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one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  his  day,  both  in 
America  and  this  country,  yet  nearly  all  his  works 
consisted  of  sermons,  or  what,  as  in  his  "  Morning 
and  Evening  Exercises,"  bore  a  resemblance  to  them. 
So  that  he  was  still  a  silent  preacher,  even  in  his  books. 
Such  a  mind  as  his  could  however  doubtless  by  dint 
of  resolute  determination  and  close  application,  have 
attained  to  eminence  in  any  department  of  study.  He 
himself  tells  us  that  his  taste  at  one  time  led  him  to 
abstruse  speculation;  but  that,  finding  it  engrossed  too 
much  of  his  time,  and  interfered  with  more  useful  pur- 
suits, he  laid  it  aside,  and  addicted  himself  to  matters 
which  bore  more  directly  upon  his  ministerial  duties.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  while  conscience  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this,  mental  aptitude  was  not  wholly 
unconcerned.  What  was  practical  was  far  more  con- 
genial with  his  order  of  mind  than  what  was  specu- 
lative ;  and  his  choice  of  the  former  was  as  certainly 
and,  perhaps,  as  much  the  result  of  temperament  as  of 
principle. 

Mr  Jay  as  a  preacher  owed  not  a  little  to  his  personal 
appearance,  and  undoubtedly  much  to  his  voice.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  his  history,  his  countenance  was  emi- 
nently prepossessing.  The  portrait  affixed  to  this  volume, 
[the  autobiography]  copied  from  a  painting  when  he 
was  about  forty-nine  years  of  age,  and  which  was  con- 
sidered a  good  likeness  at  the  time,  proves  this.  His 
black  hair,  dark  eyes,  florid  complexion,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  features  in  which  intelligence  and  benevolence 
mingled  with  somewhat  of  archness,  at  once  attracted 
and  interested  his  hearers.  As  he  advanced  in  years, 
he  became  much  stouter,  which,  as  he  was  never  tall, 
destroyed  in  some  measure  the  symmetry  of  his  frame. 
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A  graphic  writer  thus  describes  his  appearance  in  the 

decline  of  life : 

"  It  is  not  very  long  since,"  says  Dr.  James  ITaniilton,  "wc  heard 
him  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  in  our  own  as  well  as  in  millions 
of  memories  is  still  depicted  that  countenance  whose  sunshine  fur- 
nished its  own  photograph ;  so  wise  and  so  witty,  so  wrinkled  yet  so 
radiant;  with  so  much  of  youthful  ardour  welling  up  in  the  fountains 
of  those  deeply  fringed,  softly  burning  eyes ;  and  with  words  so  holy 
and  so  tender  dropping  from  those  lips  in  whose  corners  lurked  all 
that  was  quaint  or  caustic ;  whilst,  like  an  oak-thicket  on  an  old 
rampart  summit,  that  strong  visage  and  firm  brow  rose  and  were  lost 
in  the  shaggy  wilderness  which  covered  all  with  its  copsy  crown." 

Mr  Jay's  voice  was  certainly  one  of  the  charms  of 
his  preaching.  It  was  sonorous  but  not  loud,  alter- 
nating between  bass  and  tenor;  strong  yet  soft; 
musical  and  flexible;  and  more  adapted  to  give  ex- 
pression to  what  was  tender,  pathetic,  and  solemn,  than 
to  what  was  lively,  impetuous,  and  impulsive.  If  it  did 
not  stir  you  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  it  soothed 
and  delighted  you  as  with  the  soft  tones  of  a  flute. 
This  indeed  was  the  general  character  of  his  preaching, 
in  which  the  manner  was  suited  to  the  matter.  You 
sat  in  sweet  stillness,  luxuriating  under  those  beautiful 
trains  of  quiet  thinking,  and  gentle,  holy,  and  evangelic 
emotion,  uttered  in  tones  so  mellifluous,  that  you  seemed 
to  be  listening  to  music  which  came  from  another  world, 
and  lifted  your  soul  to  the  sphere  from  which  it 
emanated.  An  involuntary,  unbidden  tear  occasionally 
suffused  your  eye,  and  a  gentle  emotion  filled  your  heart, 
as  some  touching  passage,  in  plaintive  sounds  swelling 
like  those  of  an  Eolian  harp,  passed  over  your  spirit  and 
moved  it  just  as  a  summer's  breeze  rufl3es  the  surface 
of  a  lake,  without  deeply  or  violently  disturbing  it. 

He  entered  the  pulpit  in  a  grave,  collected  manner, 
apparently   absorbed  in   his   mission,   and   with   a   step 
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rather  quick,  yet  solemn,  and  without  hurry;  and 
sometimes  after  taking  a  glance  round  upon  the  audi- 
ence, retired  into  himself,  and  seemed  to  be  gather- 
ing up  his  thoughts  and  energies  to  negotiate  between 
God  and  man  the  weighty  affairs  of  judgment  and  of 
mercy. 

In  the  preliminary  exercises  of  public  worship,  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  Mr  Jay  never  forgot  that, 
in  one  of  these,  he  was  enunciating  the  words  of  the 
Most  High,  and  in  the  order  that  he  was  addressing 
himself  to  Him  before  whom  the  seraphim  veil  their 
faces.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought  and  said  that 
very  little  spiritual,  or  at  any  rate  saving  effect,  is 
produced  by  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Is 
not  this  to  be  traced  up  to  the  careless,  unimpressive, 
irreverent,  and  unfeeling  manner  in  which  the  exercise 
is  performed  ?  The  tones,  emphasis,  and  accents  of  a 
good  reader,  who  is  neither  elaborate,  artificial,  nor 
theatrical  in  his  manner,  convey  both  instruction  and 
impression,  and  are  a  kind  of  exposition  of  the  sacred  text. 

In  prayer  Mr  Jay  was  often  singularly  felicitous  in 
his  expressions,  and  always  devout  in  his  manner;  his 
devotions  were  richly  scriptural  and  strictly  appropriate  ; 
perhaps  occasionally  a  little  too  quaint  in  expression, 
and,  therefore,  liable  to  interfere  with  perfect  composure 
and  gravity.  He  was  slow  and  solemn  in  his  utterance, 
and  his  feelings  were  so  far  under  control  as  never  to 
hurry  him  into  that  rapidity  and  vociferation,  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  characterize  those  addresses  to  the 
Almighty  which  are  made  from  some  Nonconforming 
pulpits.  If  reform  be  necessary  in  the  liturgical  services 
of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  equally  necessary  in  the 
extempore  ones  of  some  among  the  Dissenters.     Occa- 
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sionally  there  is  too  much  of  preaching  in  prayer,  too 
much  of  theology,  too  little  of  petition  and  confession. 
Tiiere  is  a  happy  medium  between  that  elaboration 
which  by  its  artificialness  represses  religious  feeling 
and  that  negligence  which  disgusts  good  taste ;  between 
that  muttering  and  trembling  which  betoken  slavish 
dread  and  the  loud  or  even  boisterous  manner  which 
indicates  want  of  feeling  and  displays  unhallowed 
familiarity.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Church-people 
of  refinement  who  occasionally  attend  Dissenting  woi*- 
ship,  complain  of  a  want  of  solemnity  and  devout  feeling 
in  some  of  our  public  prayers ;  yet  were  extempore 
prayer  performed  as  it  should  be,  they  would  retire 
with  a  conviction  of  its  superior  appropriateness,  ear- 
nestness, and  adaptation  to  the  various  classes  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  changeful  experience  of  the  Chris- 
tian heart. 

In  the  selection  of  his  texts,  Mr  Jay  was  often  very 
ingenious.  His  extraordiiaary  acquaintance  with  his 
Bible  gave  him  great  advantage  in  this.  His  hearers 
were  often  surprised  by  a  passage  which  was  so  novel  to 
them  that  they  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  verse  in 
the  Scriptures.  His  canon  was,  that  to  secure  and  hold 
attention,  to  produce  impression  and  do  good,  the  preach- 
ing must  be  something  that  will  "  strike  and  stick." 
Perhaps,  in  carrying  out  this,  he  sometimes  erred  on 
the  side  of  quaintness,  both  in  the  selection  of  his  texts 
and  his  illustrations.  Yet  a  quaint  text,  if  one  may  thus 
characterize  any  portion  of  God's  word,  if  it  contain  an 
important  lesson,  and  if  it  be  fairly  dealt  with,  and  be 
not  by  an  ingenious  fancy  tortured  upon  the  rack,  to 
extort  from  it  a  meaning  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
acknowledge,  tends  to  secure  attention  and  enliven  the 
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preaching.  But  tliis  must  not  be  done  too  often,  or  it 
will  lose  its  effect,  and  subject  the  preacher  to  the  impu- 
tation of  being  a  pulpit-jester. 

Mr  Jay's  introductions  to  his  sermons  were  some- 
times as  striking  as  his  texts.  We  remember  once  hearing 
him,  when  preaching  on  Pilate's  question  put  to  Jesus 
Christ,  "  What  is  truth  V  commence  his  sermon  thus  : 
"  It  is  a  truth,  Pilate,  that  thou  art  a  cowardly,  guilty 
wretch,  in  surrendering  Christ  to  be  crucified,  when 
thou  wert  convinced  he  was  an  innocent  man."  This 
ex  abrupto  method  of  introduction  is,  hovvever,  a  hazard- 
ous one,  since  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
attention  to  the  height  which  it  has  reached  by  such 
an  exordium.  It  is  like  spicing  the  first  dish  at  a  feast 
so  highly  as  to  render  all  that  follow  in  some  measure 
insipid. 

The  prevailing  character  of  Mr  Jay's  sermons,  con- 
sidered as  to  their  matter,  was  the  mixture  of  evangelical 
doctrine,  experimental  feeling,  and  Christian  practice. 
His  memoirs  mention  the  fact,  that  on  his  first  visit  to 
London  he  had  the  character  of  several  ministers  de- 
scribed to  him ;  one  as  a  doctrinal,  a  second  as  a 
practical,  and  a  third  as  an  experimental  preacher. 
With  the  good  sense,  tact,  and  discrimination  belong- 
ing to  him,  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  be  neither 
exclusively,  but  all  unitedly."  So  he  was.  His  evan- 
gehcism,  so  far  as  doctrine  was  concerned,  was  never  very 
prominent,  as  a  thing  separate  and  by  itself,  in  the  form 
of  dogmatic  statement,  with  proofs  from  Scripture  and 
controversial  arguments,  but  was  held  in  solution  in  his 
general  course  of  preaching.  To  borrow  an  illustration 
from  his  reminiscence  of  Mr  Newton,  that  good  man,  in 
speaking  of  his  own  Calvinism,  said  it  was  in  his  preach- 
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mg,  as  sugar  in  a  cup  of  tea,  that  wliicli  sweetened  tlie 
whole,  but  was  not  to  be  taken  in  a  himp. 

By  some  persons  Mr  Jay  has  been  thought  a  little 
deficient  in  not  giving  greater  prominence  to  the  chief 
truths  of  salvation  in  their  dogmatic  form.  He  acknow- 
ledged he  was  so  in  early  life ;  but  it  may  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  without  impeaching  his  evangelicism. 
When  setting  out  in  his  ministry,  he  saw  the  errors 
into  which  many  of  the  newly-formed  evangelical  school 
in  the  Church  of  England  ran,  in  dwelling  too  abstract- 
edly and  exclusively  upon  dogmatic  theology,  and  the 
bad  effect  it  had  in  some  instances  upon  their  conduct ; 
and  in  avoiding  this  extreme  he,  partially  and  for  a 
time,  inclined  to  another.  He  was  however  decidedly 
evangelical  in  sentiment,  and  also  in  his  preaching, 
though  not  formally  and  controversially  doctrinal.  It  was 
his  evangelicism  which  constituted  no  small  share  of  the 
attraction  of  his  preaching.  His  confession  of  faith,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  delivered  at  his  ordination,  though 
drawn  up  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  compends  of 
evangelical  truth  in  the  English  language. 

He  was  to  a  very  great  extent  an  experimental 
preacher,  and  though  his  preaching  seemed  to  touch 
chiefly  upon  the  experience  of  those  who  were  tried 
by  the  ordinary  cares  and  sorrows  of  human  life,  and 
to  suggest  the  usual  topics  of  consolation  adapted  to 
such  cases,  yet  it  did  not  fail  sometimes  to  analyze 
the  deeper  workings  of  the  human  heart,  when  struggling 
with  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  all  the  strength  of 
its  own  corruptions.  It  was  however  the  widow  mourn- 
ing over  her  bereavement,  the  mother  weeping  for  her 
dead   child,   the   man   of  broken    fortunes,  the  orphan 
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youth,  the  perplexed  pilgrim,  or  the  soul  under  the 
common  temptations  of  our  probation,  that  his  preach- 
ing was  mainly  calculated  to  help  and  comfort;  and 
hence  the  wide  range  of  his  popularity.  But  the  in- 
tellectual doubts  and  difficulties,  the  profounder  depths 
of  mental  distress,  the  sterner  conflicts  of  the  soul  with 
unbelief,  were,  perhaps  advisedly,  'not  so  much  or  so 
frequently  made  the  subjects  of  his  discourses.  Hence, 
amidst  the  crowd  of  his  hearers  and  admirers,  there  were 
not  so  many  of  those  who  wanted  the  stronger  consola- 
tion which  a  heart  bruised  and  broken  in  the  spiritual 
conflict  requires.  But  equally  true  is  it,  that  he  never 
administered  to  inconsistent  professors  the  ardent  spirit 
of  antinomian  comfort,  which  was  but  too  commonly 
done  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  or  to 
imaginative  believers,  the  cordials  of  sentimental  comfort, 
which  was  no  less  commonly  done  at  the  close  of  it.  It 
was,  however,  as  a  practical  preacher  that  Mr.  Jay 
chiefly  excelled ;  and  here  his  excellences  were  transcen- 
dant.  No  man  perceived  more  clearly  the  obligations 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  no  man  urged  them  more 
earnestly  or  more  attractively.  It  was  his  happy  art  to 
make  men  feel  that  wisdom's  ways  are  the  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace. 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  single  word  which  will 
more  aptly  describe  Mr.  Jay  as  a  preacher  than  the  term 
naturalness.  This  constituted,  we  are  sure,  no  small 
part  of  the  attraction  of  his  manner.  His  voice,  his 
tones,  his  action,  were  all  inartificial,  and  displayed  the 
gracefulness  of  nature.  It  was  not  an  imitation  of 
nature  on  the  stage,  but  nature's  self  in  her  own  walk 
and  place  of  action.  He  spoke  to  you  as  you  felt  he 
should  do,  without  any  uncouth  awkwardness  or  carica- 
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ture  which  disfigures  nature,  or  any  studied  affectation 
which  destroys  it.  To  much  action  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
use  of  the  hands  and  arms,  he  was  strongly  opposed, 
and  seldom  used  any,  except  an  occasional  elevation  of 
the  hand.  Here  we  think  he  was  somewhat  deficient, 
for  nature  prompts  in  strong  emotion  to  bodily  action. 
But  this  was  the  least  part  and  the  lowest  manifestation 
of  his  naturalness.  He  spoke  from  his  own  nature  to 
the  nature  of  others.  He  was  himself  a  most  inartifi- 
cial man.  All  his  tastes,  his  habits,  and  his  pursuits 
proved  this.  He  knew  human  nature  well.  He  studied 
it  in  himself  and  in  others.  He  knew  man,  how  he 
thinks,  and  feels,  and  acts.  He  drew  his  knowledge, 
not  from  copies  in  books,  but  from  the  living  original. 
Men  felt  when  they  heard  him,  that  they  were  listening 
to  a  preacher  who  knew  not  only  books,  and  theories, 
and  systems,  but  humanity,  both  in  its  fallen  and  in  its 
restored  state,  in  its  wants,  woes,  diseases,  remedies, 
and  varieties ;  one  who  could  sympathize  with  them  as 
well  as  teach  them.  When,  on  a  Sunday  morning  they 
came,  worn  and  weary  with  the  trials,  toils,  and  cares  of 
the  six  days'  labour,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
sound  of  his  mellifluous  voice,  they  felt  sure  of  not  being 
tantalized  and  disappointed  with  a  cold  intellectualism, 
or  a  mere  logical  demonstration,  or  a  metaphysical  ab- 
straction, or  a  wordy  nothing,  which  would  have  been 
giving  them  a  stone  when  they  asked  for  bread  ;  or  with 
something  religiously  poetic,  which  would  have  been 
offering  them  flowers  when  they  wanted  meat ;  but  he 
fed  them  with  food  convenient  for  them,  and  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  their  nature  with  what  satisfied  his  own. 
This  quality  of  his  preaching  was  very  strikingly 
displayed  in   the  illustrations  with  which  his  sermons 
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abounded.  He  never  suffered  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  doze  over  dry  abstract  disquisitions,  or  dull, 
didactic,  and  prosaic  harangues,  but  kept  it  perpetually 
awake  by  appeals  to  their  imagination.  His  talent  for 
illustrative  allusion  was  extraordinary.  His  sermons 
were  not  only  by  his  beautiful  fancy  illuminated,  like 
ancient  missals,  but  illustrated,  like  modern  books,  by 
scenes  from  nature.  They  contained  all  the  glowing 
colouring  of  the  one,  with  the  more  correct  and  grace- 
ful forms  of  the  other.  In  this  his  naturalness  constantly 
appeared  in  close  resemblance  to  that  of  our  Lord, 
who  drew  his  sirailees  and  metaphors  from  the  works  of 
nature  and  the  relationships  of  humanity.  The  Great 
Teacher's  discourses  were  replete  with  images  borrowed 
from  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  birds  of  the  air ; 
from  rural  sights  and  rural  sounds  ;  from  the  ties  of 
parentage,  and  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  husband 
and  wife,  master  and  servant.  So  were  Mr.  Jay^s.  A 
natural  simplicity  and  beauty,  polished  yet  artless,  per- 
vaded his  discourses.  There  was  comparatively  little  of 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  great  masters  of  elo- 
quence, but  a  constant  succession  of  chaste,  tender,  and 
smiling  allusions.  His  preaching  did  not  produce  the 
effect  of  the  lofty  and  fervid  utterances  of  Robert  Hall, 
which  with  their  elegant  diction,  mighty  conceptions, 
and  glowing  imagery,  raised  you  into  a  fellowship  of 
rapture  with  the  speaker's  own  mind  :  nor  did  it  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  gorgeous  language,  exuberant 
fancy,  and  dazzling  splendours  of  Chalmers,  which  over- 
whelmed you  with  mental  opulence.  The  eloquence 
of  the  two  latter  fell  upon  you  as  music  from  a  full  and 
perfect  orchestra.  It  came  with  the  rush  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  sounded  majestic  and  awful,  like  thunder 
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booming  over  the  ocean :  but  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Jay  was 
as  the  gentle  flow  of  a  beautiful  river  through  a  verdant 
landscape,  or  like  the  solemn  and  soothing  tones  of  the 
organ.  In  hearing  him  you  were  brought  near  to  him 
by  a  resistless  and  sweet  attraction.  You  felt  you  could 
approach  him,  and  be  at  home  with  him,  and  were  in  a 
state  of  affinity  to  him  ;  while  a  feeling  of  awe  came 
over  you  as  you  listened  to  the  others,  which  at  once 
fascinated  you,  and  transported  you  with  delight,  and 
yet  made  you  almost  tremble.  It  seemed,  in  listening 
to  Hall  and  Chalmers,  as  if  you  could  no  more  always 
bear  such  mental  excitement  than  you  could  always 
endure  the  roar  of  a  thunder-storm,  or  of  the  falls 
of  Niagara  :  but  to  Mr  Jay  you  could  listen  for  ever, 
just  as  you  never  feel  burdened  by  the  waves  of  ocean 
gently  breaking  upon  the  shore  on  a  summer's  day,  or 
by  the  gurgling  noise  of  a  brook  meauderiug  among 
stones.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  naturalness  of 
allusion  and  illustration  might  be  selected  from  his 
printed  sermons,  which,  when  uttered  with  all  the 
effect  given  to  them  by  the  music  of  his  pathetic 
tones,  must  have  melted  down  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 
into  a  state  of  highly  pleasurable  emotion. 

Mr  Jay  was  a  master  of  the  true  pathetic.  Ministers 
have  too  much  neglected  this.  Some  have  thought  to 
do  all  in  religious  teaching  by  forcible  appeals  of  logic 
addressed  to  the  intellect.  The  understanding  is  the 
only  faculty  they  seek  to  engage.  Their  logic  is  clear, 
but  it  is  cold.  They  deal  with  man  in  only  one  view  of 
his  nature,  as  a  rational  being  who  has  only  to  appre- 
hend ideas,  but  forget  that  he  is  also  an  emotional 
being  who  has  a  heart  to  feel,  and  who  often  needs 
rather  to  be  moved  than  convinced.      His  sensibilitv, 
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sometimes  the  best  the  only  avenue  to  his  soul,  is  left 
luiobserved,  unoccupied.     If  the  true  order  of  nature  be 
for  the  head  to  guide  the  heart,  yet  it  often  happens 
in  our    disturbed   and    disordered    condition,    that    the 
heart   is   the   avenue   to   the   intellect.      Men  love  to 
fee\,   as    well   as   to   think ;    and  hence  we   speak  of 
the  luxury  of  tender   emotion.      Mr  Jay  knew  this, 
and  entered  very  deeply  into  Christian  aesthetics.     His 
voice  gave  hira  great  advantages   here.      His  very  in- 
tonations touched  and  opened  the  springs  of  feeling. 
When   the   people   were  in   a  prepared   state  of  mind, 
he   has   sometimes   melted    them    by   his   manner   of 
repeating  an  interjection,  or  a  single  word.     His  pathos, 
however,  was  not  all  confined  to  his  manner,  but  ex- 
tended itself  to  his  matter.     In  that  there  were  ofcen 
the  most  tender  and  touching  allusions  and  descriptions. 
Who  that  ever  read  it  can  forget  that  beautiful  passage 
in   his  sermon  to   husbands   and    wives,   in   which   he 
represents    woman,    pleading    on    the    ground   of    her 
Aveakness    and    dependence,    for    sympathy,    kindness, 
and  protection?     To  have  heard  this  passage  uttered 
by  his   pathetic  tones    and    enforced    by   his    plaintive 
looks,    must    have   been   followed   by    an   effect   more 
than  dramatic. 

"  Milton  has  finely  expressed  the  difference  in  the  original  pair  : 
'  For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace.' 
Her  bodily  strength  is  inferior,  her  constitutioii  less  firm  and  vigorous, 
her  frame  more  tender,  her  temper  more  yielding,  her  circumstances 
more  generally  depressing.     A  rose,  a  lily,  allows  of  no  rough  usage. 
Tenderness  demands  gentleness  ;  delicacy,  care  ;  pliancy,  props.   Has 
a  condition  fewer  resources,  and  is  there  much  in  it  of  the  afliicting 
and  humbling?  The  more  does  it  need  succour,  and  the  more  necessary 
is  every  assistance  to  maintain  and  increase  the  consequence  of  it, 
especially   where  so  much  depends  upon  the  respectability  of  the 
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character  who  fills  it.  Where  is  the  man  who  is  not  alive  to  this 
consideration  ?  Where  is  the  husband,  who  reflecting  on  her  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  would  not  be  disposed,  by  every  possible  means, 
to  promote  the  dignity  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  wife?  What  is  the 
language  of  these  circumstances?  'Honour  us;  deal  kindly  with 
us.  From  many  of  the  opportunities  and  means  by  which  you  pro- 
cure favourable  notice  we  are  excluded.  Doomed  to  the  shades  few 
of  the  high  places  of  the  earth  are  open  to  us.  Alternately  we  are 
adored  and  oppressed.  From  our  slaves  you  become  our  tyrants. 
You  feel  our  beauty,  and  avail  yourselves  of  our  weakness.  You 
complain  of  our  inferiority,  but  none  of  your  behaviour  bids  us 
rise.  Sensibility  has  given  us  a  thousand  feelings  which  nature  has 
kindly  denied  you.  Always  under  restraints  we  have  little  liberty 
of  choice.  Providence  seems  to  have  been  more  attentive  to  enable 
us  to  confer  happiness  than  to  enjoy  it.  Every  condition  has  for  us 
fresh  mortifications;  every  relation  new  sorrows.  We  enter  social 
bonds,  it  is  a  system  of  perpetual  sacrifice.  We  cannot  give  life  to 
others,  without  hazarding  our  own.  We  have  suff'erings  which  you 
do  not  share,  cannot  share.  If  spared,  years  and  decays  invade  our 
charms,  and  much  of  the  ardour  produced  by  attraction  departs  with 
it.  We  may  die.  The  grave  covers  us,  and  we  are  soon  forgotten  : 
soon  are  the  days  of  your  mourning  ended,  soon  is  our  loss  repaired  : 
dismissed  even  from  your  speech,  our  name  is  to  be  heard  no  more,  a 
successor  may  dislike  it.  Our  children,  after  having  a  mother  by 
nature,  may  fall  under  the  control  of  a  mother  by  affinity,  and  be 
mortified  by  distinctions  made  between  them  and  her  own  offspring. 
Though  the  duties  which  we  have  discharged  invariably,  be  the  most 
important  and  necessary,  they  do  not  shine  :  they  are  too  common  to 
strike :  they  procure  no  celebrity :  the  wife,  the  mother,  fills  no  his- 
toric page.  Our  privations,  our  confinements,  our  wearisome  days, 
our  interrupted,  our  sleepless  nights,  the  hours  we  have  hung  in 
anxious  watchings  over  your  sick  and  dying  offspring.'  "     *       *       * 

There  was  an  individualizing  effect  produced  by  Mr 
Jay's  preaching.  He  not  only  preached  before  his  con- 
gregation, but  to  them ;  and  not  only  to  the  multitude, 
but  to  the  individuals  who  composed  it.  His  sermons 
formed  a  kind  of  mirror,  which  reflected  the  image  of 
those  who  approached  it,  and  in  which  every  one  saw 
himself  as   distinguished   from   others.      Each    of  his 
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hearers  felt  as  if  the  preacher's  eye  were  fixed  on 
him,  and  his  discourse  addressed  to  him.  This  is  a 
happy  art  in  preaching,  and  indeed  in  all  public 
speakinoj,  and  in  order  to  it  it  is  necessary,  without 
descending  below  ourselves  or  our  subject,  or  even  the 
more  intelligent  of  our  hearers,  yet  to  come  as  much 
as  we  can,  to  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  mass 
of  them.  When  the  preacher  soars  into  the  clouds 
where  their  understanding  cannot  track  him,  or  diverges 
into  a  wood  where  they  cannot  find  him,  they  will 
soon  give  over  all  attempts  to  follow  him,  and  leave 
him  to  his  wanderings.  Mr  Jay's  simplicity,  clear- 
ness, and  intelligibility,  were  most  commendable,  rarely 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  It  is  desirable  that  these 
qualities  should  be  remarked,  and  as  far  as  possible 
imitated,  by  all  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  His  beau- 
tiful conceptions,  expressed  in  good,  plain,  Saxon  words, 
were  easily  understood  by  the  bulk  of  his  hearers;  in 
fact,  none  could  misunderstand  them,  while  the  most 
cultivated  and  refined  could  not  feel  displeased  with 
them. 

It  is  recorded  of  Arago,  the  celebrated  French 
astronomer,  that  he  had  a  peculiar  facility  of  bringing 
the  higher  parts  of  astronomy  within  the  comprehension 
of  ordinary  minds ;  a  faculty  so  rare,  that  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  astronomers  have  failed  in  making 
their  science  intelligible  or  interesting  to  a  public  audi- 
tory. Arago  adopted  a  method  which  we  believe  had 
never  been  tried  before  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
When  he  began  to  give  his  course  of  lectures  on 
astronomy,  he  glanced  round  on  his  audience  to  look 
for  some  dull  aspirant  for  knowledge  with  a  low  fore- 
head, and  other  indications  that  he  was  among  the  least 
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intelligent  of  his  hearers.     He  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon 
him,  he  addressed  only  him,  and  by  the  effect  of  his 
eloquence  and  powers  of  explanation,  as  exhibited  in  the 
countenance  of  his  pupil,  he  judged  of  their  influence 
upon  the  rest  of  the  audience.     When  he  remained  un- 
convinced, the  orator  tried  new  illustrations,  till  light 
beamed  from  the  grateful  countenance.     Next  morning, 
when  Arago  was  breakfasting  with  his  family,  a  visitor 
was  announced.     A  gentleman  entered,  his  pupil  of  the 
preceding  evening,  who,  after  expressing  his  admiration 
of  the  lecture,   thanked  Arago   for   the  very  peculiar 
attention  he  had  paid  him  during  the  delivery.     "  You 
had  the  appearance,"  said  he,  '^of  giving  the  lecture 
only  to  me.''      Shall  it  be  the  ambition  only  of  the 
astronomer,  and  not  also  of  the  preacher,  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  convert,  and  to  make  every  individual  feel 
he  is  the  party  addressed  ?     Shall  they  who  preach  sal- 
vation think  only  of  pleasing  the  cultivated  few,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  ignorant  multitude  ?    Let  the  minister  of 
religion  take  a  lesson,  aye,  and  reproof  too,  from  the 
lecturer  on  astronomy.     Mr  Jay  had  learnt  this  lesson, 
and  practised  it  well.     It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that 
the  preacher  is  always  to  dwell  on  elementary  truths, 
and  ever  to  accommodate  his  discourse  to  the  poor  and 
illiterate;  but  he  ought  never  to  forget  that  our  Lord 
said,  "  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them ;" 
and  that  it  was  observed  of  his  own  preaching,  "  the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly."     True  we  ought  not 
to  be  always  in  the  nursery  feeding  babes  with  milk, 
but  then  the  babes  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  or  neglected. 
The  strong  sound  sense   which  pervaded   Mr  Jay's 
sermons  contributed  very  largely  to  his  popularity,  com- 
bined, as  it  uniformly  was,  with  their  practical  charac- 
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ter.  There  seems  to  be  in  the  public  mind  an  intuitive 
perception  that  religion  is  not  mere  science  or  theory, 
but  that  it  contains  much  that  has  to  do  with  men's 
business  and  bosoms.  There  is  an  innate  conviction 
that  it  is  not  only  something  to  know,  but  something  to 
do.  They  may  not  be  always  very  willing  to  do  what  is 
enjoined  upon  them,  but  still  they  expect  to  hear  it,  and 
are  dissatisfied  if  they  do  not.  They  are  aware  that  it  is 
a  matter  which  has  to  do  with  all  persons,  states,  and 
circumstances;  hence  they  feel  somewhat  of  surprise, 
and  even  disgust,  with  the  preacher  who  deals  much  in 
abstractions  that  lie  remote  from  human  nature  and 
life.  They  expect  to  be  told  not  only  how  they  should 
think,  but  how  they  should  act :  and  one  good  sound 
maxim  of  spiritual  wisdom,  'which  will  guide  them 
through  the  intricacies  of  life  and  the  perplexities 
of  conscience,  will  be  far  more  valued  than  many  an  airy 
speculation,  or  elaborate  investigation  of  some  profound 
and  abstract  question  in  theology.  Mr  Jay's  practical 
directions  possessed  much  of  the  terseness,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  force  of  proverbs.  In  a  single  sentence,  he 
often  expressed  what  others  would  expand  into  a  para- 
graph or  a  page.  Few  ever  had  in  such  perfection  the 
happy  art  of  saying  much  in  few  words.  Those  who 
could  not  carry  away  a  sermon  could  remember  a 
single  sentence,  and  it  perhaps  contained  the  pith  of 
the  whole.  They  may  not  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
entire  string  of  pearls  ;  but  they  could  retain  one  which 
was  complete  in  itself,  and  a  specimen  of  all  the  rest. 
He  always  preached  as  if  lie  wished  his  sermon  to  be 
remembered  as  well  as  heard  ;  and  it  was  this  which  led 
him  to  condemn  the  essay-form  of  sermonizing,  and  to 
adopt  80  uniformly  the  methodical  arrangement  of  hia 
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discourses  into  the.  usual  divisions  and  sub-divisions. 
He  aimed  not  merely  at  present  effect,  but  at  perma- 
nent advantage ;  and  his  arrangement  of  his  subject, 
which  sometimes  was  fanciful,  aiming  at  antithesis  and 
parallelism  and  approaching  almost  to  the  metrical,  was 
intended  to  assist  the  memory,  and  thus  to  promote 
usefulness.  Mr  Hall,  a  master  and  high  authority  on 
such  subjects,  speaks  of  the  narrow  trammels  to  which 
in  these  latter  days  discourses  from  the  pulpit  are  con- 
fined, '^  so  diflFerent  from  the  free  and  unfettered  airs  in 
which  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  appeared  before 
their  audience.  The  sublime  emotions  with  which  they 
were  fraught,^'  he  says,  "would  have  rendered  them 
impatient  of  such  restrictions ;  nor  could  they  sufier 
the  impetuous  stream  of  their  argument,  expostulation, 
and  pathos,  to  be  weakened  by  being  diverted  into  the 
artificial  reservoirs  prepared  in  the  heads  and  particulars 
of  a  modern  sermon."  The  analogy,  however,  of  the 
two  cases  will  not  hold.  There  are  occasions,  no  doubt, 
when  the  sermon  may  with  propriety  and  effect  assume 
the  form  and  character  of  an  oration,  though  rarely  of  an 
essay,  especially  when  concentrated  impression,  rather 
than  instruction,  is  the  design  of  the  preacher ;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  considering  the  heterogeneous  nature  of 
our  congregations,  the  plan  of  heads  and  particulars, 
if  they  are  not  too  numerous,  is  most  for  edification ; 
and  it  was  certainly  the  method  which  Mr  Hall  himself 
adopted :  his  Sermon  on  Infidelity,  and  on  the  Death 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  being  the  only  ones  that 
he  printed,  in  which  the  usual  announcement  of  heads 
and  particulars  is  omitted.  Mr  Jay's  divisions,  though 
always  announced,  were  never  unnecessarily  multiplied ; 
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and  thuSj  while  he  aided  the  memory,  he  did  not  bur- 
then it. 

Mr  Jay,  though  generally  grave,  chaste,  and  dignified 
in  his  composition,  occasionally  somewhat  violated  the 
law  of  propriety  in  regard  to  these  excellences,  by  a 
quaintness  of  expression  not  perfectly  reconcilable  with 
good  taste.  This  applies  almost  exclusively  to  his 
preaching,  and  was  most  probably  purely  extempo- 
raneous. He  has  extruded  nearly  all  of  it  from  his 
printed  discourses.  This  tendency  to  quaintness  grew 
upon  him  in  his  declining  years,  when,  perhaps  under 
some  consciousness  of  decaying  force,  he  thought  he 
would  supply  the  deficiency  by  what  was  fanciful  and 
odd,  or  quaint.  He  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  sensible 
of  this  when,  in  his  preface  to  his  "  Short  Discourses,'' 
he  wrote  the  following  sentence  : 

"  Tliougli  he  does  not  wish  to  indulge  a  bad  taste,  the  Author 
would  ever  remember  that  the  preacher  ought  to  have  compassion  on 
the  ignorant,  and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way.  That  which  is 
too  smooth  easily  slides  off  from  the  memory,  and  that  which  is  lost 
in  the  act  of  hearing  will  do  little  good.  It  is  desirable  to  get  some- 
thing that  will  strike  and  abide  ;  something  that  recurring  again  and 
again,  will  employ  the  thoughts  and  the  tongue ;  and  if  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  certain  instances  except  by  modes  of  address 
which  perhaps  are  not  classically  justifiable,  should  not  a  minister 
prefer  utility  to  fame  ?  " 

Certainly,  to  be  useful  is  the  great  end  of  preaching ; 
but  even  when  that  end  requires  "  great  plainness  of 
speech,"  everything  that  offends  the  laws  of  strict  pro- 
priety may  be  avoided. 

This  great  preacher  threw  a  sacred  charm  over  his 
sermons  by  a  profusion  of  Scripture  phraseology,  and 
allusion  to  Scripture  facts.  They  were  adorned  with 
the  beauty,  and  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
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culled  from  the  garden  of  inspiration.  Indeed  the 
beauty  and  the  perfume  were  almost  in  excess.  The 
passages  were  not  so  much  selected  for  proof  as  for 
illustration :  they  were  brought  forward,  as  classic  quo- 
tations are  by  public  orators,  to  grace  a  speech,  and  to 
convey  the  speaker's  idea  in  the  apposite  language  of  a 
high  authority.  While  listening  to  his  discourses,  and 
regaling  themselves  with  his  pleasing  thoughts,  his 
hearers  were  often  surprised  by  his  repetition  of 
Scripture,  so  appropriate  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  written  for  the  occasion.  He  rarely  ever  referred 
to  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse  which  he  thus  used,  as 
he  imagined  that  the  hearers  would  be  diverted  from  the 
subject,  and  disturb  their  neighbours  by  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  their  Bibles,  and  by  the  rustling  noise,  if  many 
did  so,  which  this  would  occasion.  Here  we  think  he 
was  a  little  in  error  in  point  of  excess.  Fewer  passages, 
some  of  them  explicitly  quoted  as  well  as  repeated,  with 
a  passing  remark  which  would  bring  out  and  impress 
their  whole  meaning,  must  do  more  good  than  so  many 
passages  interwoven  without  reference  or  remark  into 
the  texture  of  the  sermon. 

Another  excess  in  which  he  indulged  in  his  later 
years,  and  in  his  ordinary  ministrations,  was,  in  the 
way  of  poetic  quotation,  especially  verses  of  hymns.  He 
was  fond  of  poetry.  His  was  a  poetic  mind  j  and  though 
he  rarely  cultivated  his  talent  for  this  species  of  com- 
position, yet  he  wrote  some  good  hymns,  which  appear 
in  the  collection  used  in  his  chapel.*     In  the  last  ser- 

*  It  may  be  gratifying  here  just  to  give  the  numbers  of  these,  as 
they  are  not  distinguislied  in  the  volume  by  any  particular  mark.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  they  are  the  following :  79,  151,  161,  230, 
270,  360,  370,  422,  441,  443,  446,  455,  458,  462,  465,  471,  483,  498, 
501,  503. 
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mon  he  preached  in  Argyle  Chapel  there  are  no  less 
than  thirteen  of  these  poetic  scraps.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  however,  he  would  no  doubt  have  omitted  had 
he  prepared  the  sermon  for  the  press. 

Mr  Jay,  through  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  was 
much  in  demand  for  public  occasions.  He  always 
carefully  prepared  for  such  services,  and  rarely  disap- 
pointed the  expectation  of  his  audience.  He  felt  that  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  himself,  his  subject,  and  his 
audience,  to  come  forth  with  an  ill-digested,  crude, 
and  hasty  effusion  of  meagre  thought,  set  forth  in 
slovenly  language.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
aware  he  was  surrounded  by  his  ministerial  brethren,  he 
did  not  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  people  to  them,  and, 
instead  of  producing  sermons  for  edification,  attempt  to 
astonish  by  a  display  of  profound  and  profitless  specula- 
tion, or  dazzle  by  an  exhibition  of  vapid  elegance,  re- 
sembling the  flash,  the  rush,  the  lofty  flight  and 
vanishing  light  of  the  sky-rocket,  but  being  withal  as 
useless. 

He  often  surprised  his  audience  by  the  ingenuity  he 
displayed  in  the  appropriation  of  texts  to  particular 
occasions.  As  specimens  of  this  take  the  following  ex- 
amples :  On  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth,  "Another 
King,  one  Jesus."  On  the  reopening  of  his  chapel  after 
a  temporary  closing,  "  A  door  was  opened  in  heaven." 
After  an  enlargement  of  the  chapel,"  Be  ye  also  enlarged." 
For  a  Communion  address,  ''  One  of  you  is  a  devil." 
Who  but  he  would  have  thought  of  such  a  passage  as 
this,  for  the  text  of  a  funeral  sermon  for  a  great  man  : 
"Howl,  fir-tree;  for  the  cedar  is  fallen?"  From  this 
passage  he  preached  first,  after  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Robert   Hall ;    and   again   at    the    death    of   the    Rev. 
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Rowland  Hill.  How  poetic,  how  striking,  how  ap- 
propriate to  express  the  Churches  lament  over  the  grave 
of  one  of  her  most  illustrious  pastors  ! 

Mr  Jay  considered  it  a  solemn  duty  to  take  advantage 
of  the  times  and  of  public  events,  to  make  nature  and 
providence  subservient  to  religious  instruction.  He 
generally  preached  on  the  seasons  of  the  year;  and  on 
national  mercies,  calamities,  and  great  political  occur- 
rences ;  but  he  did  not  bring  politics,  in  the  conventional 
meaning  of  that  term,  into  the  pulpit. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  to  those  who  knew  Mr  Jay, 
that  he  made  no  use  of  notes  in  the  pulpit,  except  occa- 
sionally at  the  very  close  of  his  ministry,  when  he  could 
no  longer  so  implicitly  confide  in  his  memory.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  wrote  his  sermons  pretty  fully,  and  even 
where  this  was  not  done,  most  of  the  leading  thoughts 
had  passed  through  his  mind  in  his  previous  meditations 
upon  the  text  or  the  subject.  He  did  not,  however,  so 
closely  adhere  to  his  prepared  matter  as  to  shut  out 
suggestions  that  arose  at  the  time ;  those  "  living 
thoughts,"  as  Mr  Newton  used  to  call  them,  which  came 
warm  and  glowing  from  the  heart  while  he  was  preaching. 
He  very  strongly  reprobated  the  practice  of  pulpit-read- 
ings, and  lamented  the  growing  disposition  for  this  among 
the  young  ministers  of  the  present  day.  Where  is  the 
practice  of  reading  tolerated  except  in  the  Pulpit  ?  Not 
on  the  Stage ;  not  in  the  Senate ;  not  at  the  Bar.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  it  was  forbidden  by 
statute  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  says,  'Hhe 
lazy  way  of  reading  sermons  began  in  the  Civil  Wars." 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  description,  that  we  do  not 
claim  for  this  eminent  preacher  any  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  genius,  any  profound  originality,  any  power  of  philo- 
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sophioal  analysis,  any  logical  acumen,  or  even  great 
theological  research.  To  those  who  can  only  be  pleased 
with  such  things,  or  to  others  who  resolve  all  pulpit 
excellence  into  abstract  generalizations,  or  lofty  specu- 
lations, or  subtle  argumentation,  Mr  Jay's  sermons 
presented  few  attractions.  His  sound  evangelicism,  his 
practical  wisdom,  his  rich  experience,  his  strong  sense, 
his  melting  tenderness,  his  touching  pathos,  his  beautiful 
illustrations,  his  sweet  antitheses,  his  poetic  fancy,  which 
procured  him,  while  a  living  preacher,  such  wide  and 
continued  popularity,  and  which  in  his  published  works 
will  never  cease  to  delight  the  readers  who  can  be  pleased 
with  strong  intelligence  and  true  piety,  were  held  in 
light  esteem  by  those  who  love  to  soar  in  the  clouds,  or 
delve  in  the  dark  mines  of  German  mysticism. 

If  Mr  Jay  attained  to  such  excellence  as  a  preacher, 
it  was  not  without  great  self-culture  and  laborious  en- 
deavours. No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  the  opinion 
that  there  are  natural  tendencies  which  lead  to  distinction 
in  any  branch  of  human  pursuit.  We  need  not  believe 
phrenology  to  admit  this.  In  a  qualified  sense,  Mr  Jay 
Avas  born  a  preacher :  person,  voice,  physiological  tem- 
perament appropriate  to  this  occupation,  were  all  given 
to  him  in  his  physical  constitution.  But  this  was  not 
all.  If  he  owed  much  to  those  gifts  lavished  upon  him 
by  the  hand  of  God,  he  owed  much  also  to  his  own 
sagacity,  diligence,  and  unwearied  endeavours  after  im- 
provement and  distinction.  He  was  a  preacher  from  a 
boy.  His  choice  of  this  line  of  action  grew  out  of  his 
religious  convictions  and  emotions,  and  was  sustained 
and  stimulated  by  them.  He  longed  to  be  useful  in 
saving  sinners  from  the  condemnation  which  he  had 
escaped;   he  saw  the  power  of  the  pulpit  as  God's  great 
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instrument  for  accomplishing  this  end ;  and,  ahnost 
from  the  time  of  his  first  entering  it,  he  made  it,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  object  of  his  hallowed  ambition  to 
excel  there.  In  after-life,  all  his  reading,  his  reflection, 
and  his  writing  centred  in  that  object.  He  studied  the 
best  models  of  preaching;  learnt  French  chiefly  to  read 
the  sermons  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue.  Massillon,  and 
Saurin,  iu  their  own  tongue ;  and  attentively  perused 
the  Puritan  and  Nonconformist  writings,  together  witb 
more  modern  sermons,  the  better  to  qualify  him- 
self to  be  a  preacher.  At  home  and  abroad,  when 
travelling  or  recreating  himself  at  some  watering-place, 
he  was  in  one  sense  always  sermonizing.  He  rarely 
returned  to  his  own  house,  after  a  retreat  for  a  while  to 
the  coast,  without  bringing  back  with  him  some  plans 
of  sermons  or  texts  that  had  struck  him,  in  his  reading 
or  meditations  during  this  season  of  innocent  relaxation 
from  pastoral  duties.  To  be  a  useful  preacher  was  his 
aim ;  and  it  was  thus,  by  constant  and  unwearied  eflfort, 
he  became  one. 

And  if  this  were  the  habitual  study  of  all  who  are 
called  to  occupy  the  pulpit;  if  with  an  intense  longing 
after  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  and  an  unwaver- 
ing determination  to  know  nothing  among  men,  but 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ;  if  with  a  truly  philo- 
sophical view  of  the  adaptation  of  preaching  to  awaken 
attention  and  produce  impression  ;  if  with  a  recollection 
of  what  has  been  done  by  the  great  masters  in  the  art 
of  preaching,  all  ministers  were  to  study  the  best  models 
of  evangelical  pulpit  eloquence,  and  were  to  take  extra- 
ordinary pains  to  acquire,  by  the  aid  of  Divine  grace,  a 
commanding  and  interesting  style  of  pulpit  address ;  and 
while  cherishing  a  sense  of  absolute   dependence   for 
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efiGciency  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  were 
to  recollect  the  Spirit  works  by  appropriate  means;  and 
took  half  the  pains  to  make  their  speaking  in  the  pulpit 
as  impressive  as  the  actor  does  to  make  his  successful 
upon  the  stage ;  if,  concerning  the  powerful  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  they  said  "  this  one  thing  I  do,"  and 
called  in  all  collateral  aids  to  do  it  in  the  best  manner, 
we  should  not  hear,  as  we  sometimes  do,  of  the  declining 
power  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  for  a  wonder,  a  lamentation, 
and  a  reproach,  that  they  who  have  to  do  the  most 
momentous  work  under  the  sun  give  themselves  the  least 
pains  to  do  it  effectually.  Mankind  are  wrought  upon 
by  manner  as  well  as  matter.  It  is  an  interesting,  ear- 
nest style  of  address,  that  engages  attention,  reaches  the 
heart,  and  accomplishes  the  end  of  preaching ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  this,  learning  the  most  profound,  and  theology 
the  most  scriptural  will  fail  to  secure  popularity,  or  to 
obtain  success.  It  will  not  do  to  say  we  are  so  engrossed 
with  the  matter  of  our  discourses  as  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  manner  of  them.  The  more  important  to  men's 
interests  is  the  matter,  the  more  anxious  should  we  be 
that  in  our  maimer  there  should  be  nothing  to  hinder, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  aid  the  success  of 
the  matter.  That  minister  who  feels  called  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  a  preacher  of  Christ's  blessed  Gospel  ought 
to  feel  himself  no  less  called  to  take  all  possible  pains  to 
do  it  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

How  eminently  Mr  Jay's  efforts  to  excel  in  this  matter 
were  crowned  with  success  the  reader  of  the  foregoing 
pages  has  seen  amply  illustrated  as  he  has  advanced 
through  this  volume.  We  shall  here,  however,  add  one 
more  testimony,  which,  from  its  impartiality  and  high 
respectability,  is  entitled  to  much  weight.  Bishop  Shirley, 
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in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  C.  Bridges,  says  :  ''I  spent  two 
days  at  Bath,  and  heard  Mr.  Jay  preach.  He  is  a  very 
extraordinary  man.  There  is  a  commanding  energy  in 
his  manner,  and  a  weight  in  his  style,  which  give  authority 
to  what  he  says,  and  secure  attention  ;  for  he  is  evidently 
in  earnest,  and  utters  the  result  of  much  thinking  and 
prayer.^'  * 

If  the  publication  of  Mr  Jay's  life  should  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  stir  up  the  ministry  to  a  more 
earnest  and  anxious  endeavour  to  excel  in  this  their 
momentous  sphere  of  official  duty,  and  to  present  to 
them  a  model  which  they  shall  aim  to  copy,  then  it  will 
be  a  subject  of  congratulation  and  thankfulness  that 
to  the  world  has  been  given  this  memoir  of  one  whom 
Foster  designated  "  The  Prince  of  Preachers.'' 

*  Memoir  of  Bislaop  Shirley,  p.  58.  The  letter  is  dated  "  Ash- 
bourn,  February  15th,  1823." 
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CHAUACTER  OF  THE  REV.  RICHARD  KNILL,  CONTRIBUTED 
TO  THE  REV.  C.  M.  BIRRELL'S  MEMOIR  OF  HIM. 

In  some  of  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters  there  is 
the  work  of  more  hands  than  one.  The  more  important 
and  prominent  subjects  of  the  picture  were  elaborated 
by  the  artist  who  designed  the  piece,  while  the  subordi- 
nate parts  were  left  for  others  to  finish.  Something 
like  this  occurs  in  the  memoir  of  Richard  Knill.  My 
friend,  Mr  Birrell^  has  given  us  the  portrait,  and  has 
requested  from  me,  as  one  who  knew  the  original,  to 
supply  some  of  the  fillings-in  of  the  picture ;  and  I 
could  not  feel  at  liberty,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
decline  this  labour  of  love.  The  subject  of  the  memoir 
was  so  well  known  to  me,  and,  on  account  of  his  great 
devotedness  and  usefulness,  held  by  me  in  such  affec- 
tion, esteem,  and  even  reverence,  that  I  feel  honoured 
in  paying  this  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  in 
recommending  his  example  to  notice  and  imitation. 

The  biographer  has  performed  his  office  with  judg- 
ment and  fidelity,  and  has  given  us  a  condensed  account 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  ministers  of  his  age.  He  has 
left  him  to  speak  for  himself  and  tell  his  own  story; 
and  though  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  did  not  leave 
behind  more  details  of  the  varied  scenes  through  which 
he  passed,  in  his  changeful  and  eventful  life,  yet  more 
than  enough  will  be  found  for  admiration  and  direction. 
In  this  age  of  diluted  biography  conciseness  is  so  rare 
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that  we  are  content  to  take  a  work  which  is  the  essence 
of  a  man's  life  instead  of  a  weak  solution.  It  will  be 
foundj  even  by  those  who  knew  some  of  the  facts 
before,  a  work  of  deep  and  instructive  interest ;  and  it 
is  so  correct  a  likeness,  that,  had  it  been  possible  to 
conceal  the  name  of  its  subject,  it  would,  like  a  truth- 
ful portrait  without  any  inscription,  have  been  recog- 
nised by  all  who  were  familiar  with  the  original. 

Mr  Knill  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  usefulness  in 
the  way  of  conversion  of  souls  to  God  was  perhaps 
greater,  all  things  taken  into  account,  than  that  of  any 
other  man  of  his  day  in  this  kingdom.  Wherever  he 
laboured,  whether  in  the  villages  of  Devon,  in  India,  in 
Hussia,  or  in  the  various  parts  of  England,  he  was 
instrumental  in  awakening  the  impenitent  and  careless 
to  a  deep  concern  for  their  eternal  welfare.  He  entered 
every  place  with  that  object  in  view,  and  in  very  few 
instances  left  without  having  in  some  measure  accom- 
plished it.  His  usefulness  lay  not  exclusively  among 
the  poor:  many  persons  of  education,  intelligence,  and 
station  were  brought,  through  him,  under  the  influence 
of  evangelical  religion.  How  seldom  has  the  individual 
been  found,  since  Whitfield's  and  Wesley's  time,  of 
whom  it  could  be  said  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
he  had  been  the  instrument  of  converting  a  hundred 
persons  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  became  preachers 
of  the  gospel !  This,  added  to  the  multitude  of  other 
persons  who  by  his  instrumentality  were  brought  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  is  an  amount  of  usefulness  which 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  minister  of  Christ.  It 
proves  that  he,  above  most,  was  "  wise  to  win  souls," 
and  that  "  God  was  with  him." 

Surely  it  should  become  with  all,  and  especially  with 
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the  ministers  of  religion,  an   inquiry  by  what   means 
this  amount  of  usefuhiess  was  accomplished.     Such  a 
man's  life  should  be   a  study,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  in  this  age  of  "intellectualism,"  many  will  deem 
it    beneath  their   notice.      True,  he    had   no   splendid 
talents,  no  brilliant  genius,  no  lofty  imagination ;    he 
possessed  neither  scholarship  nor  philosophy;    he  was 
neither  an  acute  metaphysician,  nor  an  accurate  logi- 
cian, no,  nor  even  a  profound  theologian.     But  he  was 
something  greater,  higher  and  holier  than  all  these  :    he 
was  a  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  a  hero  of  the  Cross,  an 
eminently  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel.      He  made 
no  pretence  to  greatness ;  yet,  if  saving  souls  be  a  great 
work,  he  was  great.     He  made  no  attempt  at  display ; 
he  coveted  not,  he  attempted  not  to  be  philosophical  or 
intellectual,  yet  he  was  master  and  preacher  of  the  pro- 
foundest    of    all    philosophies,   and    the  deepest  of    all 
intellectualisms,  the  gospel  of  salvation.       He  was  no 
orator,  in  the  conventional  meaning  of  that  term,  yet 
had  he  the  power  of  rousing,  fixing,  and  holding  the 
attention  of  an  audience,  far  above  what  most  elaborate 
and  intellectual  preachers  possess.     He  was  no  rhetori- 
cian,  nor,   if   eloquence   consist  of   great  and   original 
conceptions  clothed  with  glowing  imagery  and  splendid 
diction,  could  he  pretend   to  this :    his  eloquence  was 
that  of  the  heart,  gushing  out  in  streams  of  impassioned 
feeling  which  carried  away  his  hearers  on  the  tide  of  his 
own  emotion,  the  eloquence  of  a  man  on  fire  with  zeal 
for  God,  and  melted  into  compassion  for  souls  hovering 
on  the  verge  of  the  bottomless  pit,  the  eloquence  of 
faith  and  love.     Like  Paul,  he  was  a  man  of  tears,  and 
often  drew  forth  the  tears  of  others  by  the  magic  povver 
of  his  own  full  eyes  and  faltering  voice;  and  like  Paul's 
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Master  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  he  would  often  weep 
over  the  audience  before  him.  The  minister  who  would 
turn  from  the  delineation  of  such  a  man  because  he 
had  no  claim  to  be  a  genius,  or  a  subtle  reasoner,  or  an 
original  thinker,  or  a  poetic  sentimentalist,  or  a  dreamy 
mystic,  and  was  nothing  but  an  earnest  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  has  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  knows  that  the 
salvation  of  souls  is  the  great  object  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  is  above  all  scholarship  and  all  philosophy. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired,  then,  that  this  work  should  be 
read  by  our  whole  ministry,  to  see  what  may  be  done 
even  by  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  whose  heart  is  set 
in  him  to  be  useful,  and  who  is  inspired  and  moved  by 
the  purpose  of  saving  souls. 

I  now  take  up  the  inquiry  after  the  means  by 
which  he  attained  to  so  great  a  measure  of  usefulness. 
It  is  evident  that  it  was,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  his  intense  desire  after  it.  He  set  out  in  life 
with  the  adoption  of  that  mighty,  impulsive,  and  glo- 
rious word,  usefulness ;  and  usefulness,  with  him,  meant 
the  conversion  of  sinners.  He  yearned  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.  It  was  with  him  not  merely  a  principle,  or  a 
privilege,  but  a  passion.  For  this  he  longed  and  prayed 
in  the  closet,  wrote  in  the  study,  laboured  in  the  pulpit, 
conversed  in  the  parlour,  and  admonished,  counselled, 
and  warned  wherever  he  went.  It  was  his  conviction, 
that  his  talent  and  temperament  were  more  especially 
adapted  for  the  work  of  conversion,  and  hence  his 
sermons  contained  invariably  a  large  portion  of  the 
truths  which  conduct  to  it.  They  were  to  a  consider- 
able extent  made  up  of  first  principles,  and  were  not  so 
much  calculated  for  leading  on  a  congregation  to  perfec- 
tion.    As  regards  the  style  of  preaching  for  a  pastor,  it  is 
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by  no  means  necessary  or  proper  that  this  should  be  its 
character  to  the  exclusion  of  more  instructive  and  pro- 
found teaching.  Few  of  our  congregations  are  mere 
nurseries  for  babes  who  are  to  be  fed  with  milk ;  in 
most  of  them  there  are  Christians  of  full  age,  young 
men  and  fathers,  who  require  strong  meat;  and,  there- 
fore, Mr  Knill,  however  he  was  to  be  valued  as  a  preacher, 
cannot  be  held  up  for  indiscriminating  imitation.  What 
I  desiderate  is  more  of  his  simple,  direct,  earnest,  heart- 
uffecting  method  of  address,  grafted,  as  much  as  possible, 
upon  a  more  enlarged  and  enlightened  course  of  pulpit 
ministration. 

It  is,  I  think,  an  error  into  which  many  of  our 
modern  ministers,  whose  education  has  been  carried  to 
a  high  pitch,  have  fallen,  that  everything  is  to  be  done 
by  the  head  rather  than  the  heart.  I  know  very  well 
that  the  true  method  is  to  reach  the  heart  through  the 
head,  and  that  men  must  be  made  to  feel  by  being 
shewn  why  they  should  feel,  and  what  is  to  make  them 
feel ;  but  in  verj^  many  cases,  especially  with  the  least 
educated,  the  head  is  to  be  reached  by  appeals  to  the 
heart.  We  often  hear  the  remark^  "  Yes,  it  was  a  clever 
sermon,  but  it  wanted  heart.  It  sparkled  like  the  stars, 
or  shone  like  the  moon  on  a  wintry  night,  but  it  warmed 
no  one.'^  I  have  been  sometimes  struck,  as  every  one 
else  must  have  been,  with  the  varying  effect  produced  by 
different  speakers  at  a  public  meeting ;  and  how  much 
more  power  over  the  audience,  and  how  much  more  the 
object  of  the  meeting  has  been  accomplished,  by  a  few 
gushes  of  simple  eloquence  from  the  heart  of  some 
earnest  and  ardent  advocate,  than  by  the  elaborate  but 
passionless  pleader.  The  latter  vvas  coldly  admired,  and 
admitted  to  be  an  eloquent  speaker j  but  tho  former 
Vol,.  17  r  F 
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melted  and  moved  his  audience  by  the  depth  and  inten- 
sity of  his  own  feeling.  And  as  with  speaking  so  it  is 
with  preaching.  Mr  Knill  often  did  with  a  few  touches 
of  genuine  emotion  what  others  could  not  do  with  great 
and  lengthened  elaboration. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  unction  of  a  warm- 
hearted preacher  depends,  in  considerable  measure,  on 
natural  temperament;  a  man  must  have  an  emotional 
organisation  to  be  an  emotional  preacher ;  and  it  is, 
after  all,  a  miserable  exhibition  when  an  excess  of  emo- 
tion is  brought  forward  as  a  substitute  for  a  deficiency  of 
intelligence,  and  tears  are  made  to  supply  the  place  of 
thoughts.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  our  friend  did  not 
occasionally  border  on  this  deficiency.  His  tears,  the 
fountain  of  which  was  always  full  and  always  open,  like 
those  of  Paul,  were  a  part  of  his  power,  and  often  gave 
irresistible  effect  to  what  he  said;  but  now  and  then 
they  enervated  his  address. 

The  usefulness  of  Mr  Knill,  however,  was  not  exclu- 
sively the  result  of  his  preaching.  The  passion  for  the 
conversion  of  souls  which  he  manifested  in  the  pulpit, 
and  which  led  him  to  seek  it  with  such  earnestness  there, 
he  brought  with  him  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and  carried 
into  more  private  spheres,  as  the  great  object  of  life  and 
principle  of  action.  Like  the  enthusiastic  botanist, 
geologist,  or  entomologist,  he  was  ever  in  pursuit  of  his 
object,  and  looking  out  for  fresh  means  of  gaining  it. 
It  was  his  felicity  to  have  rarely  to  say,  "  I  have  lost  an 
opportunity."  How  few,  how  very  few  of  us  have 
attained  to  this  watchfulness  for  occasions  of  usefulness  ! 
Our  friend,  no  doubt,  had  a  peculiar  tact  for  this  way 
of  doing  good,  a  talent  which  exists  in  various  degrees 
in  different  persons,  but  which  ought  to  be,  and  may  be. 
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cultivated  by  all.  Whether  it  was  the  servaut  girl  that 
waited  upon  him  in  the  house  of  a  friend^  or  the  host 
and  hostess  themselves,  or  the  fellow-traveller  in  the 
railway  carriage,  or  the  porter  at  an  inn,  or  a  person  he 
casually  met  on  the  road,  or  a  sailor  on  the  sea-beach, 
he  had  a  tract  or  a  word,  generally  an  apt  word,  for 
each.  In  every  one  he  saw  an  immortal  being  on  his 
passage  to  eternity,  and  he  longed  to  be  the  instrument 
of  his  conversion.  Oh,  what  multitudes  would  be  con- 
verted to  God,  and  how  changed  would  be  the  face  of 
society,  if  all  ministers  and  all  Christians  were  thus  set 
upon  the  woik  of  saving  souls  !  And  why  should  they 
not  be  ?  True,  they  may  not  have  Mr  Knill's  tact  for 
the  work  ;  but  they  may  do  much  if  they  have  the  heart 
to  do  it.  Something,  no  doubt,  may  in  his  case  be  set 
down  to  natural  temperament.  He  was  impulsive, 
eager,  active,  and  possessed  of  great  sensibility.  He 
had  an  ardent,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  an  outgoing  soul. 
Then  there  was  dauntless  moral  courage  and  an  un- 
flinching boldness  of  address :  witness  his  distribution 
of  religious  tracts,  while  yet  a  youth,  to  the  North 
Devon  Militia;  his  venturing  into  the  company  of  un- 
godly and  sneering  officers  in  India,  when  he  knew  their 
object  in  inviting  him  ;  and  his  occupancy  of  the  theatre, 
and  his  preaching  in  a  series  of  towns  in  his  old  age. 
He  knew  not  fear  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  This  is 
a  noble  quality  of  soul,  and  an  important  aid  to  useful- 
ness. We  should  all  do  more  good  if  we  had  more  of 
this  spiritual  heroism.  Before  such  a  man  the  proudest 
spirits  "  stand  abashed,  and  feel  how  awful  goodness  is." 
Have  we  not  all  too  often  quailed  before  those  whom  wo 
have  felt  afraid  of  assailing  even  with  the  weapons  of 
argument^   persuasion,  and   love,  and  hrive  come  away 
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from  the  company  of  some  whom  we  should  have  tried 
to  save,  vi'ith  the  shame  and  self-reproach  of  spiritual 
cowards  ?  I  am  fully  aware  that  it  requires  great  delicacy 
and  caution  how  we  thus  aim  to  do  good  by  the  mention 
of  religion  to  those  whom  we  casually  meet,  lest  we 
disgust  and  affront  by  apparent  rudeness,  and  rouse  the 
prejudices  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  conciliate.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  Mr  Knill  was  always  judicious.  There 
were  instances,  I  believe,  though  rare,  in  which  he  was  a 
little  too  abrupt  in  his  address,  and  perhaps  he  sometimes 
"  cast  his  pearls  before  swine."  Yet  he  never  merged  the 
politeness  of  the  gentleman  in  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  ; 
and  there  was  an  honesty,  a  frankness,  a  kindliness  of 
manner  in  him,  such  an  obvious  benevolence  of  intention, 
such  affection  beaming  in  his  looks,  such  a  tone  of  ten- 
derness in  liis  words,  such  an  unmistakable  design  and 
desire  to  benefit  the  persons  he  addressed,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  whom  he  spoke  to  be 
offended  with  him.  We  must  beware  of  a  species  of 
knight-errantry  in  religion,  and  of  that  spiritual  garru- 
lousness  in  which  some  very  talkative  professors  indulge, 
who  measure  their  zeal  by  their  volubility,  and  who  are 
regarded  by  all  who  knew  them  as  religious  bores  or 
pharisaic  zealots.  But  oh,  what  an  enviable  talent  is 
tact  in  doing  good  by  private  conversation  with  those 
into  whose  society  we  are  casually  thrown  !  By  many, 
I  know,  the  introduction  of  religion  in  the  way  of 
personal  address,  especially  if  the  person  be  treated 
as  unconverted,  is  considered  as  a  breach  of  good 
manners  and  a  mark  of  vulgarity ;  and  too  many  pious 
people,  and  ministers  also,  yield  to  this  conventionalism, 
and  pass  through  life  without  ever  attempting  thus  to  do 
good.     But  can  this  be  right?     Is  it  not  a  cowardly 
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guilty  silence  ?  If  we  have  found  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness for  both  worlds,  should  we  not  in  all  proper  ways 
seek  to  make  it  known  to  others  ? 

There  w'as  another  way  in  which  Mr  Knill  extended 
his  usefulnesSj  and  that  was  by  writing  and  publishing 
short,  striking  religious  tracts,  aa  well  as  reprinting 
some  that  had  been  written  by  others.  His  own 
contained  no  great  depth  of  thought,  and  nothing 
that  displayed  genius;  but,  generally  founded  on  some 
fact,  they  were  eminently  calculated  to  engage  the  at- 
tention and  to  interest  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  They 
obtained,  he  tells  us,  a  circulation  of  some  millions, 
Avere  translated  into  several  languages,  and  were  greatly 
honoured  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  It  was  his  own 
pithy  saying,  "One  tract  may  save  a  soul;"  and  in 
thousands  of  instances  his,  by  God's  grace,  have  done 
this.  The  man  who  writes  one  good,  popular,  useful 
religious  tract,  has  done  a  work  worth  living  for,  though 
he  did  nothing  else.  There  is  a  time  coming  when  the 
author  of  "The  Swearer^s  Prayer"  will  have  more  joy 
in  his  simple  leaflet  than  Milton  in  the  production  of 
"  Paradise  Lost.""  Why  then  do  not  Christian  writers 
more  frequently  try  to  send  over  their  own  land,  and 
over  more  lands  than  one,  those  winged  messengers 
of  mercy  by  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  they 
shall  convert  souls  while  they  live,  and  speak  for  the 
same  purpose  when  they  are  dead  ?  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  peculiar  tact  is  necessary  for  such 
a  work.  The  man  who  could  write  a  large  and  learned 
volume  would,  in  some  cases,  find  it  diiiicult  to  write  a 
good  popular  tract ;  just  as  he  who  could  forge  an 
anchor  might  not  be  able  to  make  a  jewel  or  a  pin. 
Bat  are  there  not  many  who  could  do  so  if  they  tried? 
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It  is  not  always  that  such  ardour  in  the  way  of  doins^ 
good  as  Mr  Knill  evinced  is  associated  with  and  guided 
by  such  discretion  as  he  generally  manifested  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  career.  Impulsive  and  sanguine 
temperaments  are  always  liable  to  erratic  movements ; 
and  many  a  fervent  spirit  is  set  on  fire  and  consumes 
itself  by  the  velocity  of  its  own  unchecked  motion. 
Zeal,  like  fire,  needs  to  be  watched  and  kept  in  its 
own  place,  or,  instead  of  warming  the  house,  it  may 
burn  it  down.  No  one  can  read  the  foregoing  pages, 
without  being  convinced  that  Mr  Knill,  with  all  his 
impetuosity  in  his  useful  career  was  singularly  guided 
by  wisdom.  Ever  active,  amid  the  jealousy  of  the 
Uussian  Government  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Greek 
Church,  he  never  fatally  committed  himself.  He  knew 
well,  what  is  not  often  the  case  with  ardent  minds,  how 
to  direct  and  when  to  limit  his  zeal.  This,  as  well  as 
his  watchfulness  for  opportunities  of  usefulness,  and  his 
eagerness  to  seize  them  as  they  presented  themselves, 
was  finely  manifested  in  his  exhumation  of  the  Russian 
Bibles  from  the  vaults  in  which  they  were  buried,  and 
fast  going  to  decay;  and  also  in  his  extensive  sale  of  Bibles 
to  the  Finlanders.  He  thus  did  an  immense  amount  of 
good  without  alarming  the  fears  or  awakening  the  sus- 
picions of  the  authorities.  How  important  is  it,  in  all 
our  endeavours  to  be  useful,  to  study  the  best  way  of 
being  so  !  Zeal  should  have  eyes  and  ears  as  well  as 
hands  and  feet ;  should  keep  both  open,  and  make  good 
use  of  their  testimony. 

What  kept  Mr  Knill  thus  active  and  ardent  in  his 
career  of  usefulness  was  his  fervent  piety.  If  he  had  a 
tongue  of  fire,  it  was  because  the  flame  of  devotion  was 
bright  and   ever   burning  in   his   soul.       Few   men    in 
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modern  times  entered  more  deeply  into  the  apostle's 
words,  "The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us/'  By  this, 
as  a  torrent,  which  he  was  as  little  ahle  as  he  was 
willing  to  resist,  he  was  borne  energetically  and  suc- 
cessfully along  in  his  course.  He  lived  within  sight 
of  the  cross,  and  felt  the  "  powers  of  the  world  to  come." 
His  diary  exhibits  the  springs  of  his  action,  the  source 
of  his  energies,  and  the  secret  of  his  success.  He  was 
eminently  a  man  of  prayer,  and  did  everything  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  His  communion  with  God  was  close 
and  constant.  He  came  from  the  closet  strengthened 
for  his  work  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  city,  and  went  back 
to  his  closet,  not  only  for  repose  and  refreshment,  but  to 
be  strengthened  and  prepared  for  further  labour.  This 
made  him  "strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might."  And  why  are  any  of  God's  servants  feeble  in 
action  but  because  they  are  weak  in  devotion  ?  We 
live  in  days  when  Christians  are  far  less  in  the  closet 
than  they  should  be.  The  study  and  the  counting-house 
encroach  upon  the  closet.  We  are  preaching-men  and 
business-men,  but  not  so  much  as  we  should  be  praying- 
men.  What  mighty  men  in  prayer  were  our  great  an- 
cestors, the  Howes,  the  Owens,  the  Baxters,  and  the 
Henrys  !  How  they  must  have  wrestled  in  the  closet 
to  send  forth  such  words  as  they  did  from  the  study  ! 
Where  is  their  mantle  ?  Doddridge  and  Watts  found 
it,  and  dropped  it  again  for  such  men  as  Payson, 
M'Cheyne,  and  Knill.  They,  in  their  turn,  let  it 
fall.  Would  God  we  could  find  it !  What  is  Avanted 
among  us  is  a  deeper-toned  piety,  a  more  devotional 
spirit.  Oil  for  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
revived  ministry,  and  a  revived  Church,  a  race  of 
preachers   and    of  people   whose    whole    character    and 
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conduct  sliall  bea?^,  in  letters  which  every  one  tliat  sees 
nmust  read,  the  inscription  on  the  mitre  of  the  High 
Priest,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  !"  We  complain  of  a 
want  of  usefulness.  Have  we  any  reason  to  wonder  that 
we  should  have  cause  to  complain  ?  Is  our  piety  such 
as  to  make  us  burning  as  well  as  shining  lights  ?  Are  we 
as  intense  in  devotion  as  we  are  earnest  in  business  and 
in  study  ?  We  should  all  be  more  useful  if  we  were 
more  holy. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked,  if  I  would  hold  up  Mr. 
Knill  as  a  standard  by  which  all  should  be  tried,  and  a 
model  which  all  should  imitate  ?  In  some  things  I 
would.  In  his  singular  devotedness,  and  consecration 
to  his  work;  in  his  deep  conviction  and  clear  perception 
that  the  salvation  of  souls  is  the  great  end  of  the  minis- 
terial office;  in  his  intense  desire  and  constant  endea- 
vour, in  all  ways,  to  reach  this  end ;  in  the  prevailing 
evanselicism  and  earnestness  of  his  sermons ;  in  his  emi- 
nent  piety  and  devout  spirit;  in  his  loving  disposition 
and  kindly  bearing;  in  his  simplicity,  fidelity,  and 
courage ;  in  all  these  things  I  would  commend  his  ex- 
ample as  what  we  should  endeavour  to  copy.  Still  it 
would  be  unfair  and  unwise  to  expect  that  all  should  in 
everything  exactly  resemble  liim.  Most  men  have  idiosyn- 
crasies which  do  not  belong  to  others,  and  which  should 
not  be  slavishly  copied  by  them,  and  he  had  his.  The 
God  of  nature  had  much  to  do  in  the  constitution  of  his 
mind  and  tendencies,  as  well  as  the  God  of  grace  with 
the  sanctificatiou  of  his  heart.  Very  few  could  do  ex- 
actly as  he  did.  And  is  not  the  wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  that  variety  of  talents  and  gifts  which  is  appa- 
rent in  the  ministers  of  Christ,  so  that  as  there  are  great 
differences  of  mental  habitudes  among  the  hearers  of  the 
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gospel,  there  sliould  be  corresponding  differences  among 
its  preachers  ?  Let  not,  therefore,  the  readers  of  this 
memoir  make  comparisons  between  its  subject  and  their 
own  pastors,  and  querulously  and  unthoughtfully  say, 
"  Ours  are  not  as  he."  Perhaps  not,  and  yet  they  may 
be  very  good  ministers  still.  Nevertheless  that  his 
burning  ardour  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  his  un- 
wearied endeavours  in  that  work,  might  and  should 
be  possessed  by  us  all  is  very  true;  and  I  am  not  with- 
out hope,  that  this  volume  has  its  mission  to  stir  us  up 
to  a  spirit  like  his  own. 

In  the  retrospect  of  a  long  life,  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  during  wiiich  1  have  watched,  of  course,  the 
career,  and  observed  the  mode  of  action  of  many  of 
my  brethren,  I  have  noticed  great  diversity  in  the  results 
of  their  ministry  ;  and  I  have  most  assuredly  seen,  that 
where  they  have  been  intensely  earnest  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  and  have  sought  it  by  a  style  of  preaching 
adapted  to  accomplish  it,  God  has  honoured  their  endea- 
vours by  giving  them  success.  If,  without  impropriety, 
I  may  refer  here,  as  I  believe  I  have  done  elsewhere,  to 
the  service  which,  during  fifty-four  years,  I  have  been 
allowed  to  render  to  our  great  Master,  I  may  declare  my 
thankfulness  in  being  able,  in  some  small  degree,  to 
rejoice  that  the  conversion  of  sinners  has  been  my  aim. 
I  have  made  next  to  the  Bible,  Baxter's  "  Reformed 
Pastor"  my  rule  as  regards  the  object  of  my  ministry. 
It  were  well  if  that  volume  were  often  read  by  all  our 
pastors,  a  study  which  I  now  earnestly  recommend  to 
them.  I  sometimes  venture  to  hope  that  it  has  kindled 
in  me  a  spark,  (but  oh,  how  dim  !)  of  that  spirit  which 
actuated  Mr  Knill.  In  regard  to  all  that  constitutes 
earnestness,  I  blush  before  his  statue,  as  it  rises  before 
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itie  iu  this  volume,  aiul  confess  my  sliortcomings  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord.     Standing,  as  I  now  do,  in  the  pros- 
l)ect  of  the  close  of  ray  ministry,  of  the  eternal  world, 
and  of  my  summons  to  the   presence  of  the  great  Lord 
of  all,  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  the  object  of  the  minis- 
try, appears  to  me,  more  than  ever  before,  in  all  its  aw- 
ful sublimity.     Everything  else,  as  compared  with  this, 
seems  but  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance;  and  though, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  an  idler  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  it  is  now  my  grief  and  my  surprise  that  I   have 
not  been  more  devoted  and  more  laborious.     Defects, 
omissions,  and  errors,  which  we  did  not  perceive  during 
the  burden  and  bustle  of  the  day,  come  out  before  our 
view  in  the  evening  of  life,  and  especially  when  it  is 
spent,   as  mine  now  must  be,  in  retirement,   solitude, 
and  suffering.     To  my  younger  brethren  I  say.  You  are 
engaged  in  the  greatest  work  in   the  universe;  for  in 
preaching  for  the  salvation  of  souls  you  are  brought  into 
fellowship  with  God  in  His  eternal  purposes  of  mercy  to 
the  children  of  men ;  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
redeeming  work  upon  the  cross  ;  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
His  mission  to  our  world ;  and  with  prophets,  apostles, 
and   martyrs.      Through  eternity,   heaven  will  resound 
with  the  praises  of  your  diligence,  or  hell  with  lamenta- 
tions and  execrations  upon  your  neglect.     Happy  will  it 
be  for  you,  and  happy  for  your  flocks,  if  the  perusal  of 
this   volume  should   help  you  to  find  and  to  wear  the 
mantle  of  Richard  Knill. 
September  30,  1859. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THOMAS  WILSON,  ESQ.,  OF  HIGHBURY 
PLACE:  A  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON  AND  BIOGRAPHER, 
JOSHUA  WILSON,   ESQ. 

My  dear  Friend,  although  I  have  not  the  vanity  to 
suppose  that  by  any  effort  of  my  pen  I  can  add  any- 
thing to  the  interest  and  vahie  of  the  memoir  of  your 
excellent  father,  which  you  are  now  preparing  for  the 
press,  I  feel  strongly  prompted  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  by  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  his  cha- 
racter as  it  appeared  to  me ;  and  thus  to  plant  a  flower 
among  the  many  that  will  grow  around  his  tomb.  An 
acquaintance,  somewhat  intimate,  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing, gave  me  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him  in  almost 
every  phase  of  his  public  and  private  character,  and  of 
forming  a  tolerably  just  appreciation  of  his  many  and 
great  excellences,  as  well  as  of  those  few  and  little  im- 
perfections, with  which  in  his  case,  as  in  every  other 
upon  earth,  sterling  qualities  were  associated.  It  is 
painful  to  me,  on  our  account,  though  not  on  his,  to 
think  of  him  as  departed ;  and  with  whatever  melan- 
choly pleasure  1  may  read  the  history  of  his  useful  life, 
and  thus  recall  by  recollection  my  own  intercourse  with 
him,  I  shall  still  be  compelled  to  exclaim  in  laying  down 
the  volume,  "  It  is  a  good  and  faithful  portrait ;  but, 
alas,  that  we  have  now  only  a  picture,  instead  of  the 
living  man  !"     I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  memory 
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which  I  feel  willing  and  happy  thus  to  acknowledge,  and 
in  some  measure  to  discharge,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only 
showed  me  much  kindness  and  respect  up  to  the  time  of 
his  last  illness,  but,  when  I  was  young  in  the  ministry, 
introduced  me  to  public  notice,  by  inviting  me  to  preach 
in  Hoxton  Chapel,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  evinced 
interest  in  my  usefulness,  by  intimating  his  wish  that  I 
would  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  largest  of  the  chapels 
which  he  erected  in  the  metropolis,  (Craven  Chapel), 
and  often  expressed  his  delight  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
church  committed  to  my  care  and  oversight.  I  felt, 
therefore,  on  his  decease  as  though  I  had  lost  one  of 
my  earliest  and  most  valued  friends.  Nor  was  this  feel- 
ing confined  to  my  own  breast,  for  when  he  died,  a  sense 
of  deprivation  came  over  our  whole  denomination,  which 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  death  of  any  other 
layman,  or  by  the  deaths  of  many  ministers.  It  was  the 
fall  not  of  a  fir-tree,  but  of  a  cedar,  in  whose  broad 
shadow  so  many  churches  and  pastors  had  reposed,  and 
poured  forth  to  God  their  praises  for  the  help  afforded 
to  them  by  this  his  devoted  servant. 

There  can  be  no  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  specific 
nature,  any  more  than  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  the 
reality,  of  your  father's  excellences.  AH  will  look  at 
them  from  the  same  point,  and  see  them  in  the  same 
aspect.  They  were  of  one  kind,  and  that  the  best. 
However  numerous  the  artists  might  be  who  take  his 
moral  likeness,  and  however  varied  might  be  the  degrees 
of  verisimilitude  and  of  artistic  skill  in  the  arrangement, 
the  position  and  general  outline  must  be  the  same  in  all. 
I  consider  he  afforded  one  of  the  finest  instances  in 
modern  times  of  exception  from  the  reproach  of  the 
apostle  upon  the  professors  of  that  day,  "  All  seek  their 
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own,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's."  I  con- 
template him  as  the  active  and  liberal  philanthropist, 
the  zealous  and  earnest  Christian,  employing  his  wealth 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  How  rare 
is  it,  for  a  man  carrying  on  a  lucrative  and  respectable 
trade,  however  ample  his  patrimony,  to  retire,  as  he  did, 
from  the  pursuit  of  secular  objects  in  the  midst  of  his 
days,  and  give  up  his  whole  self,  his  whole  life,  and  no 
small  portion  of  his  fortune,  to  the  promotion  of  God's 
cause  !  There  are  two  examples  of  benevolent  activity 
sometimes  though  not  often  to  be  met  with,  which  are 
as  beautiful  as  they  are  rare,  and  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  has  the  stronger  claim  upon  our  admira- 
tion ;  I  mean  the  man  who  after  realising  by  trade  an 
ample  fortune  for  himself,  is  still  willing,  when  he  might 
retire  into  elegant  and  luxurious  seclusion,  to  endure  the 
fatigues  and  anxieties  of  business,  with  the  intention  of 
devoting  all  its  profits  to  God  ;  and  he  who,  when  a 
prospect  of  great  wealth  to  be  acquired  by  trade  is 
opening  before  hira,  foregoes  the  splendid  advantage, 
and  quits  the  busy  mart  to  consecrate  his  life,  with 
such  means  as  he  has,  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
The  latter  was  the  case  of  your  honoured  father; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  award  the  palm 
of  superior  usefulness  to  this  kind  of  self-devotement, 
inasmuch  as  the  consecration  of  time  and  bodily  labour, 
is  at  once  less  frequent  and  more  serviceable,  than  that 
of  money.  More  persons  can  be  found  willing  to  give 
their  wealth  than  can  be  found  to  give  themselves.  To 
see  a  man  economising  the  resources  of  a  handsome, 
though  as  his  career  was  only  commencing,  not  exube- 
rant income;  relinquishing  the  equipage  and  other 
appendages    of    wealth,    and    contenting    himself    with 
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the  simple  habits  of  men  possessed  of  not  half  his 
means,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  more  to  dis- 
pense; to  see  this  same  man  hiring  an  office,  employing 
a  clerk,  and  going  to  the  scene  of  his  benevolent  occu- 
pation, (there  to  be  accessible  to  all  who  wanted  either 
his  money  or  his  counsel)  with  as  much  constancy, 
punctuality,  and  untiring  perseverance  as  any  mer- 
chant in  the  metropolis  displayed  in  his  attendance 
at  his  office,  was  a  scene  which  I  believe  had  no 
parallel  and  still  has  none. 

It  is  such  entire  consecration  as  this  in  wealthy  and 
public-spirited  individuals  that  we  want  for  carrying  on 
the  great  moral  enterprise  which  has  been  set  up  for 
making  a  better  world;  that  they  should  feel  themselves 
moved  and  called  of  God  to  quit  the  busy  scene  of 
secular  pursuits,  and  instead  of  retiring  into  elegant 
seclusion,  each  place  himself  amidst  the  religious 
activity  of  the  age  as  the  main  prop  and  pillar  of 
some  one  public  institution.  Stipendiary  secretaries 
cannot  at  present  be  dispensed  with;  but  what  an  im- 
mense advantage  would  accrue  to  our  societies,  if  each 
one  of  them  had  one  wealthy  individual,  who,  without 
dictation  or  a  patronising  air,  but  with  a  modesty  pro- 
portioned to  his  zeal,  would  devote  his  leisure,  his 
fortune,  and  his  time,  to  the  object  of  his  preference  ! 
How  could  such  men  be  so  honourably,  so  usefully,  or 
so  happily  employed?  Societies  are  necessary,  and 
produce  great  benefit,  but  we  have  need  to  watch  against 
their  tendency  to  repress  individual  energy,  and  to  make 
us  feel  as  if  we  could  do  nothing  alone.  I  know  that, 
as  a  general  principle,  man  is  feeble  in  a  state  of 
isolation,  but  mighty  in  a  state  of  union :  yet  one  of 
the  right  influences  of  union  is  its  action  on  the  iudi- 
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vidual  man  in  awakening  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
power,  and  fostering  in  him  an  inward  creative  energy. 
Your  father  was  a  striking  example  to  the  church  of 
God  what  one  man  in  private  life,  when  disposed  and 
determined  to  give  himself  up  to  benevolent  activity, 
can  do  for  its  welfare.  It  is  very  true  that  it  might 
have  been,  and  I  believe  it  was  so,  that  he  adopted 
his  course  of  life  not  only  from  principle,  but  in 
some  degree  from  his  taste  for  it.  He  was  happier 
in  that  occupation,  apart  from  religious  motive,  than 
he  would  have  been  in  any  other;,  it  was  evident 
that  in  that  employment  his  soul  had  found  its  own 
sphere  of  activity  and  element  of  enjoyment.  He 
always  looked  happy  in  his  work;  and  I  can  conceive 
how  pleasant  his  walks  were  from  Tyndale  and  High- 
bury-place across  the  Islington  meadows  to  his  office, 
conversing  with  himself  and  with  his  Lord,  about  the 
care  of  the  churches  and  their  pastors  which  had  come 
upon  him.  There  was  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  about 
him  which  lifted  him  above  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  discouragement :  it  was  not  insensibility  or 
indifference,  but  an  elasticity,  which,  if  for  a  mo- 
ment his  mind  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  untoward 
events,  raised  it  again  to  its  position,  like  a  bulrusli 
from  the  wave  that  had  for  a  moment  submerged  it; 
or,  to  adopt  a  more  appropriate  simile,  like  a  tree 
recovering  its  perpendicular  when  the  gale  that  had  bent 
it  had  passed  over.  Be  it  then  that  taste  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  all  he  did  ;  I  cannot  help  wishing  and 
praying  for  more  men  of  similar  taste.  How  much 
more  beneficial  to  mankind  is  it  than  a  taste  for  per- 
sonal ease,  domestic  extravagance,  and  worldly  gran- 
deur !     Happy  would  it  be  if  our  rich  professors  had 
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a  propensity  to  erect  chapels,  instead  of  stately  man- 
sions ;  ifj  instead  of  filling  their  own  houses  with 
gorgeous  furniture,  they  would  live  to  supply  the  house 
of  God  with  useful  ministers  ;  and  if,  instead  of  giving 
expensive  entertainments,  they  would  be  content  with 
the  Christian  hospitality  which  your  father  was  ever 
ready  to  offer  to  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God. 
Be  it  so  that  it  was  in  part  his  taste ;  but  how  much 
more  dignified  was  it  than  the  sordid  craving  for 
hoards  of  unemployed,  unsanctified  wealth;  or  the  silly, 
yea  criminal  vanity  of  some  professors,  who  are  emulat- 
ing the  votaries  of  fashionable  folly  in  all  that  can  amuse 
the  imagination,  dazzle  the  senses,  or  gratify  the  appetite ! 
Be  it  so  that  it  was  in  part  his  taste,  what  noble  efi'ects  it 
has  left  behind  it !  "  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away ;"  not  only  the  objects  on  which  many  professing 
Christians  lavish  their  wealth  perish  and  leave  no  trace 
behind  them,  but  even  the  fortunes  they  hand  down  to 
their  posterity  are  dissipated  in  one  or  two  generations ; 
while,  in  the  spacious  chapels  he  erected,  in  the  churches 
he  helped  to  form,  in  the  ministers  he  assisted  to 
educate,  in  the  souls  he  thus  helped  to  turn  from  sin  to 
God,  are  the  imperishable  memorials,  the  unwithering 
fruits  of  his  sacred  and  sublime  ambition.  Saurin,  in 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  sermons,  says,  "  I 
recollect  here  an  epitaph  said  to  be  engraven  on  a 
tomb  at  E-heims  :  '  He  exported  his  fortune  before  him 
into  heaven  by  his  charities,  he  is  gone  thither  to  enjoy 
it,' "  This,  I  am  aware,  if  interpreted  in  a  Pharisaic  sense, 
and  as  importing  the  idea  of  merit  would  contain  a  detes- 
table sentiment ;  but  if  nothing  more  be  meant,  than  that 
the  fruits  of  our  charities  will,  in  a  way  of  grace,  be 
gathered  by  us  in  heaven,  it  is  at  once  true  and  beau- 
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tiful.  What  a  portion  then  has  your  father  laid  up  in 
heaven,  in  the  approving  smiles  of  our  gracious  Re- 
deemer, and  in  the  happiness  of  those  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  whom  he  was  indirectly  the  means 
of  raising  to  glory  !  Oh,  that  our  rich  men  would  thus 
immortalise  their  wealth,  and  lay  up  their  treasures  in 
heaven  ! 

Some,  I  know,  have  imagined  there  was  a  little  mix- 
ture of  ostentation  in  your  father's  donations  :  and  that 
they  were  all  public.  Certainly  not  all ;  though  many  of 
thera  were.  Public,  from  the  very  nature  of  them,  they 
must  have  been,  and  public  I  maintain  they  ought  to 
have  been.  Chapels  are  public  things,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  keep  in  secresy  the  name  of  the  man 
who  built  them.  And  then  of  the  propriety  of  his  name, 
or  the  name  of  any  benefactor  being  known,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind.  It  was  ostentation  which  our 
Lord  meant  to  condemn,  not  publicity.  He  who  said, 
"  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,'^  also 
commanded  us  to  "  let  our  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  seeing  our  good  works  might  glorify  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven."  The  injunctions  to  secrecy  and  pub- 
licity, both  coming  from  the  same  authority,  must  shew 
that  the  two  are  compatible  with  each  other;  that  when 
no  good  end  is  to  be  answered  by  giving  publicity  to  our 
liberality  it  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  but  that,  when 
others  can  be  thereby  "  provoked  to  love  and  to  good 
works"  it  ought  to  be  made  public.  In  each  case  the 
purity  of  the  motive  constitutes  the  sanctity  of  the 
action.  We  must  give  our  example  as  well  as  our  pro- 
perty to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and  how  can  this  be  ac- 
complished if  men  do  not  know  what  we  do  in  the  way 
of  liberality  ?  Our  care  should  therefore  be  to  watch 
Vol.  17  G  G 
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well  our  motives,  and  not  suffer  our  liberality  to  savour 
of  vaiu-glury,  aud  then  f>ive  our  names  as  well  as  our 
property  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 

It  is  impossible  to  sever  your  father's  name,  his  in- 
fluence, or  his  liberality,  from  the  cause  of  Protestant 
Nonconformity.  He  was  a  Dissenter  by  inheritance  and 
by  conviction,  and  maintained  without  ever  flinching  or 
wavering  an  unbroken  unvarying  consistency.  In  an 
age  when  many,  yielding  to  the  powerful  seductions  of 
an  establishment,  have  left  the  ranks  of  Dissent  and  gone 
over  to  the  side  of  the  national  Church,  he  stood  firm  to 
the  position  he  had  taken  up  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career.  Our  whole  denomination  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  which  they  can  discharge  only  by  an  in- 
telligent, zaalous  and  liberal,  yet  candid  and  charitable 
support  of  the  cause  which  was  dear  to  his  heart.  He 
has  taught  us  (may  we  not  be  slow  to  learn  the  lesson  !) 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  sustain  and  extend  our 
principles  is,  not  by  bitter  and  angry  controversy,  nor 
by  railing  and  envenomed  accusations,  nor  by  political 
confederation,  but  by  educating  ministers,  building 
chapels,  aud  planting  churches.  Our  strength  lies  in 
our  piety,  our  numbers,  and  our  spiritual  union  ;  in  our 
cordial  attachment  to,  and  public  exhibition  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  evangelical  system  ;  in  a  just  apprecia- 
tion and  pastoral  inculcation  of  our  denominational 
principles ;  combined  with  a  courteous.  Christian,  and 
charitable  spirit  towards  those  who  adhere  to  the  es- 
blishment  as  conscientiously  as  we  have  seceded  from 
it.  I  think  it  probable  that  your  excellent  father  had  a 
small,  and  but  a  small,  tincture  of  prejudice  mixed  up 
with  his  dissenting  zeal.  Alive  as  he  necessarily  must 
have  been  as  a  consistent  Dissenter  to  the  evils  of  an 
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establishment,  he  did  not  perhaps  sometimes  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  those  who  had  been  brought  up 
under  its  influence,  nor  did  he  see  in  all  cases,  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  of  mental  vision,  the  distinguished  excel- 
lences of  those  eminently  good  and  useful  men.  who 
labour  within  its  pale.  But  even  here  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  his  feelings.  He  could  remember 
the  time  when  Romaine,  and  Newton,  and  Pentycross, 
and  others  of  the  few  evangelical  clergy  of  those  days 
mingled  much  more  in  the  society  of  evangelical  Dissen- 
ters than  their  successors,  when  increased  in  number, 
did  j  and  he  had  witnessed  a  growing  withdrawment  of 
those  good  men  from  the  Nonconformist  circle,  which 
tended  perhaps  to  abate  something  of  the  ardour  of  his 
charity  towards  them  :  but  still,  most  cordially  did  he 
rejoice  in  the  revival  of  evangelical  piety  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  life  and  labours  of  his  distinguished  relative  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  has  left  few  behind  him  more 
firmly  attached  to,  or  more  generously  afl'ected  towards, 
our  section  of  the  Christian  church. 

To  your  father's  unwearied  and  liberal  assistance,  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  of  our  collegiate 
institutions  owes  much  indeed.  His  attention  to  its 
interests  was  sleepless.  No  man  can  do  our  cause  more 
good  than  by  promoting  the  education  of  our  minis- 
ters. Tiie  well-being  of  our  churches  depends,  of 
course,  mainly  upon  our  ministers ;  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  ministry  upon  our  colleges.  Those  important 
seminaries  of  sacred  learning  have  not  yet  received  the 
share  of  public  interest  and  support  to  which  their 
momentous  consequence  entitles  them.  How  could 
our  men  of  affluence  better  employ  their  property  than 
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in  founding  scholarships  and   granting  exhibitions  for 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try ?     Our  departed  friend  was  not  among  those  who 
will  be  chargeable  with  this  neglect.     His  hfe,  and   a 
large  part  of  his  income  were  spent  in  this  cause.     His 
views  of  the  necessity  of  ministerial  education  were  cor- 
rect, but  perhaps  he  was  not  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the    importance    of    its    being    carried    on    to   a   high 
degree  of  classical,  philsophical,  and  scientific  acquire- 
ment.    He  admitted  that  an  entrance  to  the  ministry 
should  be  through  an  academic  institution,  but  then  the 
college  was  viewed  too  much,  or  too  exclusively,  by  him 
as  only  the  door  to  the  pulpit.     The  education  of  dissent- 
ing laymen,  even  among  the  respectable  classes,  was  in 
his  youth  not  what  it  happily  is  now ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore not  prepared  to  appreciate  the  value  of  literature 
from  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  it.     The  same  re- 
mark will  apply  to  the  education  of  ministers  when  he 
entered  on  his  career,  and  for  a  long  while  afterwards, 
they  had  gone  back  from  the  standard  of  their  forefathers, 
and  were  taught  to  do  good  with  a  much  smaller  modi- 
cum of  general  acquirement  than  is  now  justly  considered 
necessary  for  the  pastors  of  our  churches.     He  lived  to 
see  a  vast  improvement  in  his  own  cherished  institution, 
and  I  believe  rejoiced  in  it.     If  in  some  earlier  stages 
of  his  official  connexion  with  Hoxton  Academy  he  erred 
in  attaching  too  little  value  to  scholastic  acquirements, 
no  small  portion  of  the  religious  public  at  that  time 
shared  his  error.     For  this  reason  his  influence  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  college  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  intelligent  observers,  too  often  and  too  much 
given  in  the  way  of  curtailing  the  already  too  short  term 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  students,  in  order  to  meet  the 
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application  of  the  destitute  churches  for  pastors.  He 
did  not  consider  that  it  is  better  for  a  church  to  be  kept 
a  year  or  two  waiting  for  a  pastor,  than  that  it  should 
be  supplied  with  one  whose  education  is  incomplete.  It 
used  to  be  pleasantly  said  of  him,  that  he  had  a  double 
anxiety,  first  to  get  the  young  men  into  college,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  get  them  out  again.  In  his 
ardour  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  supply  of 
vacant  churches,  he  occasionally  lost  his  end  by  pre- 
cipitancy in  furnishing  unsuitable  men  :  he  was  too  much 
guided  by  number,  too  little  by  quality.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  we  had  better  have  inefficient  ministers,  than 
none  at  all.  This  leads  to  a  great  error.  It  would  be  a 
benefit  if  many  of  our  churches  could  be  relieved  of  use- 
less ministers,  even  though  they  should  remain  destitute 
for  years,  so  that  they  were  settled  at  last  with  men  likely 
to  do  good.  Far  better  is  it  to  have  the  ground  quite 
unoccupied  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  than  to 
have  it  permanently  covered  with  encumbrances. 

Your  father's  views  of  preaching  were  substantially 
correct.  If  lie  a  little  undervalued  high  degrees  of 
learning,  he  neither  misunderstood  nor  undervalued 
good  sermons.  If  he  could  dispense,  as  perhaps  he 
could,  with  more  of  the  philosophical  depth  of  thought 
and  logical  arrangement  of  argument  than  is  quite  desi- 
rable, he  had  an  intuitive,  clear,  and  strong  perception 
of  the  right  and  best  kind  of  preaching.  No  man  knew 
better  than  he  did  what  is  the  end  and  design  of  the 
pulpit,  nor  more  keenly  or  accurately  perceived  how  that 
end  is  to  be  obtained.  It  was  his  custom  to  give  to  the 
young  men  more  advice  on  this  subject  than  was  always 
welcome;  but  many  who  at  the  time  thought  the  trea- 
surer combined  with  the  duties  of  his  secular  office  too 
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much  of  the  professor,  have  lived  to  acknowledge  that  tlie 
counsels  which  they  were  disposed  to  I'cceive  with  a 
smile,  or  to  resist  with  a  frown,  were  not  only  well 
intended,  but  wisely  conceived.  As  to  matter  for  the 
pulpit,  he  demanded  the  same  as  Paul  had  done  before 
him, ''  Christ  crucified  /'  and  as  to  manner,  that  which  all 
the  teachers  of  elocution  from  Quintilian  to  Whately 
have  demanded,  earnestness.  He  knew,  what  every  wise 
observer  and  every  superficial  one  also  knows,  that  the 
secret  of  effectual  public  speaking  is  animation.  It  is 
true,  as  I  have  just  said,  provided  there  were  plenty  of 
this  quality,  he  could  be  satisfied  with  less  of  manly 
thought  than  ought  to  give  contentment  even  to  an 
ordinary  hearer ;  but  then  he  loved  that  animation  the 
more  the  more  it  was  sustained  by  mental  power.  Our 
tutors  may  learn  a  lesson  of  him  as  to  the  importance 
of  manner,  and  be  convinced  that  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  they  do  form,  if  at  the  same  time  they  do 
not  form  the  preacher. 

His  zeal  and  liberality  were  not  however  restricted 
to  the  college  as  his  only  object.  This  was  the  centre 
of  his  circle  of  Christian  activity,  as  it  should  have  been  ; 
but  his  sphere  comprehended  whatever  was  doing  in  this 
remarkable  age  'for  God's  glory  and  the  world's  conver- 
sion. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  died  at  the  post  of  its  treasurership. 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him,  which  is  now  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  when  he 
was  presiding  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.  Still  to  whatever  he  gave  his  attention 
his  heart  was  upon  the  college,  and  the  denomination  it 
was  intended  to  serve;  and  these  very  properly  had  the 
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exertions  of  his  right  hand,  to  whatever  he  gave  the 
operations  of  his  left.  This,  I  repeat,  is  what  we  want 
for  every  one  of  our  academic  institutions,  some  wealthy, 
influential,  and  active  friend,  who  will  devote  to  its  in- 
terest the  energies  of  his  mind,  the  time  of  his  life,  and 
the  contents  of  his  purse ;  who  shall  be  its  patron  with- 
out being  its  dictator,  and  help  it  without  ruling  it. 
More  than  this,  we  want  men,  if  our  jealojisies  will  allow 
us  to  accept  them,  who,  instead  of  dividing  their  influ- 
ence into  fractions,  and  scattering  it  in  morsels  to  all 
societies,  shall  concentrate  the  light  of  their  wisdom  and 
the  ardour  of  their  zeal  upon  the  denomination  to  which 
they  belong.  At  present,  we  seem  to  have  men,  and 
money,  and  talents  for  everybody  but  ourselves,  and  for 
everything  but  our  own  institutions. 

In  his  mode  of  doing  business  there  was  much  to 
admire.  He  dwelt  not  in  seclusion.  He  was  ever  ac- 
cessible, and  invited  rather  than  repelled  application, 
both  for  money  and  advice.  "  The  man  that  wants  me 
is  the  man  I  want,"  seemed  to  be  his  rule  of  action. 
No  ebullitions  of  ill-temper  or  insulting  refusals  drove 
from  his  presence,  with  wounded  spirits  and  bruised 
hearts,  the  men  whom  the  stern  necessity  of  a  bad  system 
had  brought  into  it  to  make  an  appeal  to  his  liberality. 
No  haughty  frown  withered  the  hopes,  and  degraded  in 
his  own  eyes,  the  dignity  of  the  individual  who,  in  his 
begging  character  felt  himself  without  any  additional 
dishonour,  sufficiently  low  already.  He  may  have  been 
occasionally  a  little  abrupt  in  his  manner,  when  the 
number  of  calls  was  almost  past  endurance,  and  the 
obtrusiveness  of  the  applicants  had  become  offensive  : 
but  generally  speaking  the  law  of  kindness  was  upon 
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his  lips,  a  gentle  courteousness  was  ia  his  manners,  and 
if  he  did  not  add  to  the  fund  to  which  his  contribution  was 
solicited,  he  did  not  by  his  incivility  inflict  a  wound  upon 
the  feelings  of  those  who  came  to  him.  Some  men's 
donations  inflict  more  pain  than  other  men's  refusals. 
Nothing  requires  to  be  done  with  so  much  gracefulness 
of  manner  and  kindliness  of  feeling  as  a  refusal  to  an 
applicant  for  money.  Your  father  abounded  not  in 
professions;  dealt  not  in  honeyed  words  which  mean 
nothing,  and  do  nothing  but  conceal  hypocrisy  ;  and 
affected  no  hollow  politeness ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
plain-spoken,  somewhat  reserved  at  first,  yet  substan- 
tially kind.  He  soon  made  men  feel  at  home  in  his 
company ;  yet  prevented  them  from  taking  liberties, 
and  from  indulging  in  familiarity. 

To  his  intimate  friends,  and  in  his  intercourse  with 
them,  he  manifested  considerable  cheerfulness  of  temper 
and  pleasantness  of  manner.  I  see  him  at  this  moment 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  hear  his  hearty  laugh  when  any 
thing  was  told  that  peculiarly  pleased  hira.  There  was 
a  vivacity  in  his  conversation,  sometimes  increased  by  an 
anecdote,  which  made  his  society  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
me.  His  remarks,  if  not  profound,  were  pleasing,  and 
characterised  by  good  sense ;  and  towards  the  end  of  life, 
a  growing  softness  of  tone  and  manner  imparted  to  his 
deportment  an  air  of  solemnity  without  gloom.  There  is 
an  apostolic  injunction  which  none  will  deny  your  father 
to  have  most  assiduously  complied  with,  "  Use  hospitality 
one  towards  another  without  grudging."  What  multi- 
tudes have  met  around  his  table  and  his  domestic  altar ! 
His  house  was  as  open  as  his  purse ;  it  was  the  ministers' 
resort,  and  they  were  made  welcome  to  it.     He  seemed 
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happy  in  their  society,  and  I  can  speak  from  expe- 
rience that  they  were  happy  in  his.  His  habitation 
yielded  them  all  the  comforts  of  home  without  its 
cares,  and  with  all  the  accommodation  of  an  inn. 
If  his  house  was  not  the  resort  of  the  great,  the  good 
were  always  there  :  if  fashion  did  not  grace  his  board, 
piety  sanctified  it ;  and  if  his  parties  contained  not  wits, 
poets,  and  statesmen,  they  were  composed  of  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  the  regenerators  of  the  world,  men  whom  God 
delights  to  honour.  Nor  has  Highbury  place  lost  all  its 
attractions  by  his  departure ;  the  venerable  matron  who 
so  long  presided  over  his  domestic  economy  with  so  much 
of  lady-like  courtesy,  and  so  much  of  Christian  kindness 
still  remains  to  draw  to  that  scene  of  unostentatious 
hospitality  many  who  by  the  same  visit  revere  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead,  and  express  their  regard  for  the  living. 

None  who  knew  the  subject  of  this  sketch  will  ever 
forget  or  cease  to  admire  his  simplicity  of  character ; 
whether  that  word  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  guile- 
lessness  or  inartificialness.  He  was  transparent,  and 
carried  neither  mask  nor  veil.  And  then  how  nobly  plain 
in  everything,  in  his  manners,  in  his  domestic  habits,  in 
his  furniture,  in  his  conversation,  in  his  correspondence ! 
He  never  afi'ected  to  be  any  other  than  he  was;  he 
varnished  nothing,  and  he  concealed  nothing :  you  saw 
at  once  what  he  was,  and  all  he  was. 

The  closing  scene  of  )  our  father^s  life  was  a  beautiful 
exemplification  of  the  "  patience  of  the  saints.'^  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  from  his  activity  in  life, 
and  from  his  love  of  occupation,  he  would  when  laid 
aside  manifest  some  degree  of  restlessness  and  impa- 
tience, for  it  is  rarely  that  the  active  and  passive  virtues 
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shine  forth  with  equal  radiance  in  the  same  character; 
but  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  God  thus  puts  honour 
in  their  death  on  those  who  gave  glory  to  him  in  their 
life.  When  compelled  by  the  advance  of  disease  to 
give  up  his  daily  visits  to  his  office  and  confine  himself 
to  his  house,  it  was  interesting  to  see  him  almost  to  the 
last  carrying  on  his  correspondence,  caring  for  the 
churches,  and  helping  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
lege; and  when  he  could  not  go  to  business,  inviting 
business  to  come  to  him.  In  one  of  my  last  interviews 
with  him  I  found  him  rejoicing  over  the  prospect  he 
liad  of  the  speedy  settlement  at  Lambeth  Chapel  of  its 
present  amiable  and  devoted  minister ;  and  though 
obliged  by  pain  to  interrupt  the  conversation,  and  to  leave 
the  room  for  a  while,  he  resumed  the  subject  on  his  return 
with  pleasure  and  animation.  He  did  his  work  so  much 
to  his  Master's  satisfaction  that  he  kept  him  at  it  to  the 
last.  He  was  not  forward  to  talk  on  topics  of  experi- 
mental and  personal  religion,  yet  all  he  said  to  me  was 
indicative  of  firm  and  simple  reliance  on  the  Redeemer 
for  salvation  and  of  a  serene  hope  of  a  glorious  immor- 
tality. Not  the  slightest  infusion  of  vanity,  or  tlie 
suiallest  tincture  of  Pharisaic  pride  on  looking  back 
upon  the  past  appeared  to  me  to  corrupt  his  humility, 
or  to  rise  like  an  earth-born  vapour  to  hide  in  any  mea- 
sure the  radiance  of  his  setting  sun.  He  left  his  works, 
his  friends,  and  his  Lord  to  praise  him,  if  they  saw 
ought  in  him  to  commend,  but  uttered  not  a  syllable  in 
praise  of  himself.  Still  he  was  happy  in  considering 
what  God's  grace  had  done  through  him,  and  could  not 
but  rejoice  in  the  honour  he  had  received  from  above. 
Such  then  was  your  honoured  father  as  he  appeared 
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to  me,  such  was  the  man  whose  distinction  it  was  to 
occupy,  single  and  alone,  without  all  doubt  or  competition, 
the  first  place  for  usefulness,  as  a  layman,  in  the  deno- 
mination to  which  he  belonged.  He  not  only  stood 
above,  but  far  above,  all  others  in  that  active,  liberal, 
and  well-directed  zeal  on  which  the  prosperity  of  any 
cause  so  much  depends.  Your  affection  and  esteem 
will  not  be  offended  when  I  say  he  was  not  faultless. 
Who  is?  But  his  imperfections,  like  the  solar  spots, 
were  lost  amidst  the  brightness  which,  if  they  in  any 
measure  diminished  it,  they  could  not  conceal.  He  was 
not  free  from  some  prejudices  and  weaknesses  :  he  wanted 
a  little  more  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  a  more  just 
and  adequate  appreciation  of  the  value  of  high  mental 
cultivation ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
attached  too  much  worth  to  matters  of  minor  importance. 
I  never  saw  in  him  the  slightest  indications  of  pride,  but 
occasionally  I  noticed,  in  his  active  days,  a  few  slight 
symptoms  of  vanity;  and  though  by  no  means  dogmatical 
or  obtrusive  in  company;  or  dictatorial  in  co-operation 
with  others,  he  was  evidently  well  pleased  with  deference 
to  his  opinion.  His  pui'pose  was  sometimes  perhaps 
taken  too  quickly  without  consultation  or  consideration, 
and  was  pursued  with  an  inflexibility  that  occasionally 
approached  the  point  of  obstinacy.  But  this  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  sagacity  which  he  obviously  pos- 
sessed in  no  ordinary  degree  for  perceiving  in  most  cases 
w  hat  was  best  to  be  done,  and  his  tact  and  ability  to  do 
it  in  the  best  manner  and  at  the  proper  season.  His 
judgment  of  spheres  of  ministerial  labour,  sites  of  chapels, 
and  probabilities  of  usefulness,  was  generally  correct,  and 
from  a  consciousness  that  he  knew  more  on  these  points 
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than  most  men  lie  was  not  disposed  to  yield  his  opinion 
to  others.  He  knew  he  had  taken  a  good  aim,  and  did 
not  allow  his  eye  or  his  arm  to  be  diverted  from  it. 
When  his  mind  was  made  up  on  good  grounds,  and 
those  selected  by  him  were  generally  such,  he  was  not 
easily  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  purpose. 

The  great  lesson,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  learned 
from  your  father's  life,  and  it  is  a  most  momentous  one 
for  society,  is  the  vast  amount  of  good  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  one  man  of  piety,  wealth,  and  activity, 
who  in  possession  of  a  large  share  of  good  sense, 
though  without  splendid  genius  or  large  acquirements, 
is  disposed  to  consecrate  his  property,  his  energies,  and 
his  time  to  the  cause  of  God  and  his  fellow-creatures : 
and  that  such  a  man,  by  so  doing,  enjoys  more  real  hap- 
piness while  he  lives,  and  attaches  greater  honour  to  his 
memory  when  he  has  departed,  than  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  unsanctified  wealth,  learning,  or  fame,  can 
procure  for  their  possessor.  One  such  example  reflects 
more  honour  upon  our  species,  and  produces  more  bene- 
volent effort  in  other  men  than  the  history  of  the  most 
magnificent  institutions;  since  it  shows  the  fund  of  moral 
excellence,  which  through  God's  grace  one  human  heart 
may  be  made  to  contain;  takes  oflF  the  sense  of  depen- 
dence and  insignificance  which  solitary  action  is  calculated 
to  produce;  sets  in  motion  those  energies  which  are 
sometimes  wasted  or  neglected  in  waiting  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  multitude  ;  and  cheers  the  solitary  labourer 
with  the  hope  of  abounding  usefulness  by  his  own  un- 
aided exertions.  Fifty  such  men  as  your  sainted  parent 
would  be  instrumentality  enough  to  revolutionise  a  king- 
dom or  a  world,  in  a  religious  sense.     In  turning  away 
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from  the  delightful  contemplation  of  his  bright  example 
I  feel  a  melancholy  coming  over  me,  at  the  thought 
of  the  few  whom  he  h^s  left,  who,  as  they  pass  his  noblest 
monuments,  the  college  and  the  chapels  he  has  erected, 
are  prepared  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Into  the  hearts  of 
some  of  these  may  God  send  an  inspiration  and  an  impulse 
through  the  moral  portraiture  which  you  are  now  pre- 
paring for  the  press,  and  by  which  I  trust  you  are  thus 
about  to  give  a  posthumous  usefulness  to  your  beloved 
and  honoured  and  glorified  father ! 
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CHARACTER  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  BEILBY,  OF  EDINBURGH: 
A  LETTER  WRITTEN  FOR  INSERTION  IN  HIS  LIFE 
BY   DR.   INNES. 

My  dear  Sir,  As  it  is  your  intention  to  publish  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  Beilby,  and  you  have  applied 
to  me,  as  one  of  his  friends,  for  any  reminiscences  I 
may  cherish  of  that  inestimable  man,  I  deem  such  a 
request  too  sacred  to  be  denied.  If  however  it  had 
been  your  design  that  I  should  give  a  complete  view  of 
his  character,  instead  of  a  mere  outline,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  I  should  have  declined  the  task  in  favour  of  some 
one  better  qualified  than  myself  to  perform  it  with 
justice  to  the  beautiful  original.  To  execute  the  bust 
must  be  the  work  of  a  more  accomplished  artist :  it  is 
mine  only  to  hang  around  it  the  garland  of  affection. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr  Beilby  is  not  of  recent 
date.  It  is  my  privilege  to  have  one  of  his  brothers,  a 
man  every  way  worthy  of  the  relationship  to  him,  among 
the  office-bearers  of  my  church,  and  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, for  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  had  frequent 
intercourse,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  my  own  town, 
with  this  eminent  individual ;  and  every  interview, 
through  that  long  period,  has  only  tended  to  augment 
the  esteem  and  affection  which  the  previous  ones  had 
produced. 

Dr.  Beilby  was  a  man  to  be  loved  at  once.  There 
was  in  him  no  opacity,  nor  any  semi- transparency,  which 
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required,  as  a  matter  of  cautious  prudence,  that  you 
should  withhold  your  confidence  till  you  had  found 
opportunity  to  ascertain  what  was  concealed  behind  an 
impenetrable  veil,  or  only  half  revealed  through  an 
imperfect  medium.  His  countenance  when  in  repose  was 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  indicative  of  the  real  character 
of  the  man ;  but  the  moment  his  mind  and  heart  were 
called  into  action,  his  features  were  lighted  up  with 
an  engaging  smile  of  affection,  and  you  found  you  were 
with  one  of  those  genial  spirits  which,  if  they  do  not 
dazzle  society  with  the  blaze  of  genius,  bless  it  with 
their  power  of  love.  I  knew  him  as  correctly,  though 
not  as  extensively,  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  as  I  did 
the  last  interview  I  held  with  him.  There  was  no 
concealment  in  his  character,  and  there  could  not  be  any 
mistake  respecting  it.  You  had  not,  in  the  growth  of 
acquaintance  with  him  and  the  development  of  his  ex- 
cellence to  contend  with  any  prejudice  produced  by  first 
impressions;  on  the  contrary,  every  fresh  manifestation 
of  character  was  a  delightful  confirmation  of  your  favour- 
able prepossessions  at  first. 

The  substratum  of  all  Dr.  Beilby's  general  excellence 
was  his  religion.  He  added  another  instance  to  the 
number,  so  happily  increasing  in  our  age,  of  pious 
physicians.  It  was  his  happiness  to  live  in  his  city 
in  the  time,  and  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  late  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  a  man  who  sanctified  and  adorned  the 
richest  professional  gifts,  and  the  most  solid  and  massive 
reputation,  with  the  most  simple  and  earnest  piety. 
Though  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  subject  of  this  paper 
rose  to  the  altitude  in  medical  science  of  that  distin- 
guished man,  yet  in  faith  and  holiness  he  was  his  equal. 
It  is  not  permitted  us  often  to  witness  in  this  disordered 
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world,  a  more  attractive  spectacle  than  that  of  a  truly 
pious  physician,  carrying  into  the  chambe^'  of  pain  and 
sickness,  not  only  healing  for  the  maladies  of  a  diseased 
body,  but  consolation  for  the  distresses  of  a  wounded 
spirit.      It   is   the   most   perfect   resemljlance   of  that 
Great  Physician,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  He  went  about 
doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
devil,"  to  do  good  in  a   professional   capacity,   and  at 
the  same  time,  to  pour  the  light  of  instruction  into  the 
benighted  mind,  and  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the 
stricken  heart :   and  for  this  Dr.  Beilby  was  well  quali- 
fied by  his  united  acquirements  as  a  physician  and  a 
Christian.     It  was  the  excellence  of  his  personal  piety,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  that  it  united  the  clear  intelligence  of 
the  north  with  the  greater  ardour  of  the  south.     The 
papers  which  accompany  this  tribute  of  affection  to  his 
memory,   demonstrate    how  well   he   had    studied   the 
Scriptures  for  himself,  and  how  well  fitted  he  was  to 
guide  the  wanderer  or  inquirer  to  the  fountain  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus.     But  though  well  able  to  bear  his  part  in 
the  discussion  of  theological  subjects,  his  chief  delight 
was  in  the  religion  of  the  heart.     He  was  ever  ready, 
not  only  to  speak,  but  to  defend  the  truth ;  but  it  was 
always  in  love,  and  with  indications  that  devotion  was 
bis  element,  rather  than  controversy.     His  piety  was 
evangelical,    simple,    earnest,   experimental,   practical  : 
a  thing   to   be   felt    and   practised,  rather  than  to  be 
debated.      He  could  argue  and  dispute  about  contro- 
verted points ;  but  he  would  rather  exchange  heart  with 
heart,  and  talk  and  pray  about  the  great  fundamentals 
of  our  holy  religion,  which,  not  only  by  the  testimony, 
but  by  the  experience,  of  the  universal  church,  are  the 
doctrines   according  to   godliness.      He   had   been  for 
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many  years  under  a  religious  training  which  had  enabled 
him  to  discriminate  all  the  shades  of  theological  opinion, 
and  to  disentangle  the  very  complicated  mixture  of 
truth  and  error  which  is  to  be  found  in  human 
systems;  but  he  delighted  to  escape  from  these  conten- 
tions, which  necessarily  have  the  air  of  party,  into  the 
purer  atmosphere  of  devotional  meditation  and  conver- 
sation. There  was  about  his  whole  religion  the  vivacity 
of  vigorous  life.  He  had  a  sound  spiritual  constitution. 
He  lived  spiritually,  and  enjoyed  life.  His  piety  made 
him  happy.  There  was  the  sunshine  of  joy  and  peace 
in  believing  upon  his  spirit,  which  shone  through  the 
outer  veil  of  the  flesh,  and  became  the  light  of  his 
countenance.  It  was  edifying  to  observe  how  he  would 
frequently  lead  the  conversation  of  a  select  circle  by 
advancing  some  religious  topic,  and  how  readily  he  would 
respond  and  follow,  when  others  took  the  lead,  and  with 
wliat  gusto  he  would  enjoy  it.  None  could  doubt  that 
religion  was  with  him  a  reality,  the  realit}^ ;  or  that  it  was 
his  crowning  felicity,  the  diadem  of  his  delights.  How 
many  seasons  of  holy  intercourse  have  I  enjoyed  with 
him,  and  how  many  foretastes  of  that  still  loftier  com- 
munion, which  it  is  my  hope  to  hold  Avith  him  in  the 
society  of  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect !" 

Dr.  Beilby  had  his  own  views  of  theological  truth, 
church  polity,  and  sacramental  administration,  and  held 
them  fast  in  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  faith ;  but 
his  zeal  for  truth  was  never  leavened,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  tinctured,  with  the  bitterness  of  sectarianism 
or  the  malice  of  bigotry.  Often  as  I  have  been  with 
him,  I  never  heard  a  syllable  drop  from  his  lips  over 
which  the  most  delicate  charity  would  shed  a  blush 
or  heave  a  sigh.      In    his    own    city,    while  he   raain- 
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tallied  with  consistency  liis  own  peculiai'  sentiments 
and  his  church  membership,  he  was  a  kind  of  connect- 
ing link,  a  channel  of  communication,  a  medium  of  in- 
tei'course  between  all  the  sections  of  the  Evano;elical 
Church.  When  the  project  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
was  put  forth,  he  was  among  the  first  to  hail  it  with 
delight  as  the  harbinger  of  the  reign  of  love.  He  had 
long  in  his  own  temper  and  spirit  been  its  type ;  and 
now,  when  something  so  like  himself  was  presented  to 
the  Christian  Church  as  an  auspicious  bond  of  union  and 
means  of  communion  between  all  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb,  he  could  not  but  give  it  his  cordial  welcome.  He 
was  present  at  its  first  and  ever- memorable  meeting  at 
Liverpool^  and  helped  that  glorious  tide  of  hallowed 
sympathy  and  brotherly  love  which  lifted  all  present 
above  the  low  level  of  sectarianism,  and  which  seemed 
like  an  anticipation  of  millennial  harmony,  and  an  ear- 
nest of  even  heavenly  communion.  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber that,  at  that  meeting,  no  countenance  shone  with 
brighter  lustre,  no  heart  beat  with  greater  rapture,  and 
no  tongue  spoke  with  more  fervent  praise,  than  his. 
He  looked  and  spoke  as  if  he  had  found  his  native 
element,  and  breathed  his  proper  atmosphere.  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  no  man  can  be  catho- 
lic in  spirit  who  does  not  come  within  the  bonds  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance ;  but  I  will  affirm  that  all  who  do 
must  be  supposed  to  be  eminently  under  its  influence : 
and  none  more  eminent  than  the  "  beloved  physician" 
to  whose  memory  these  few  unworthy  lines  are  sacred. 
It  was  his  greatest  delight  to  gather  round  his  own  hos- 
pitable table  as  many  of  the  various  denominations  as  his 
accommodations  would   allow  of;  and  it  was  also  the 
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delight  of  his  guests  to  feel  how  closely  they  were  drawn 
to  each  other  by  being  drawn  so  closely  to  their  happy 
host.  Thus  he  seemed  to  have  indeed  consecrated  his 
habitation  to  its  highest  and  noblest  purposes  when  it 
was  converted  into  the  house  of  God^  and  his  board  into 
a  table  for  the  sacrament  of  christian  love.  How 
thoroughly  he  entered  into  the  scheme  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  will  be  also  seen  by  the  admirable  paper 
which  is  now  published  among  his  Remains,  and  which 
was  read  at  one  of  the  breakfasts  which  have  been,  and 
still  are,  held  by  the  members  of  the  Alliance  in  Edin- 
burgh, 

I  can  truly  say  that  I  never,  during  a  somewhat 
lengthened  ministry,  met  with  an  individual  from  whose 
bosom  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  seemed  more  entirely 
expelled  than  from  his ;  not  one  who,  by  general  consent 
of  all  who  knew  him,  would  have  been  more  willingly 
accejjted  as  the  living  type  of  Christian  charity.  Ultras 
of  all  parties  will  perhaps  be  ready  to  call  his  candour 
indifference,  his  charity  cowardice,  and  his  desire  to  har- 
monise all  parties  a  want  of  preference  for  any.  It 
was  not  so :  it  was  the  undoubted  operation  of  that 
"  faith  which  worketh  by  love."  No  man  had  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  value  of  truth,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
loved  her  daughter  charity,  both  for  her  own  sake  and 
that  of  her  august  parent. 

From  among  all  men  I  know,  or  ever  did  know,  I 
could  not  select  one  who  afforded  a  finer  or  more  exact 
exemplification  of  the  ''charity  that  is  kind"  than  my 
lamented  friend.  "  The  law  of  kindness  was  upon  his 
lips ;"  and  no  wonder,  for  its  throne  was  in  his  heart ; 
and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  case,  it  is  true  that 
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"  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh/' 
Kindness  beamed  in  his  eye^  and  diffused  its  sunny  smile 
over  his  whole  countenance.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
animating  soul  of  his  whole  self,  the  energising  power 
even  of  his  corporeal  frame ;  which  made  his  right  hand 
prompt  in  offering  the  grasp  of  friendship,  and  his  feet 
swift  in  errands  of  benignity.  It  appeared  as  if  it  was 
so  entirely  his  nature,  that  he  was  kind  by  instinct  as 
well  as  from  principle.  I  can  never  forget  the  expression 
and  the  influence  of  his  kindness  during  my  first  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  now  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago.  I 
arrived  in  the  city  in  debilitated  health  and  distressed 
spirits,  to  perform  a  public  service  of  some  importance 
and  responsibility.  My  trembling  nerves  filled  me  with 
dismay  in  prospect  of  an  engagement  in  which  I  would 
be  associated  with  that  wonderful  man  whose  loss,  not 
only  all  Scotland,  but  the  whole  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom, has  occasion  to  lament.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
late  Dr.  Chalmers.  My  wife,  long  since  an  inhabitant 
of  a  nobler  sphere  than  tiiis  low  world,  was  with  me. 
We  were  strangers  in  Edinburgh,  and  were  both  exceed- 
ingly depressed.  The  morning  after  our  arrival  our 
dear  friend,  then  known  for  the  first  time  to  my  wife, 
hastened  to  welcome  us.  His  smiling  countenance,  his 
affectionate  greeting,  his  tender  language,  his  whole 
manner  so  full  of  love,  were  all  like  the  visits  of  an  angel 
of  mercy.  He  cheered  and  comforted  us,  with  so  much 
wisdom  as  well  as  kindness,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
never  till  then  tasted  the  full  sweetness  of  christian 
friendship.  He  laid  himself  out,  not  only  day  after  day, 
but  almost  hour  after  hour,  to  soothe  and  to  tranquillise 
our  minds ;  and  when  the  time  of  my  engagement  arrived. 
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brought  himself  a  carriage  to  take  me  to  the  chapel 
where  I  was  to  preachy  and  encouraged  me  to  believe 
that,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  three  nights'  sleep,  and 
ail  the  indisposition  which  attended  it,  I  should  be 
helped  to  perform  the  duty  for  which  I  had  come  to 
Scotland,  but  for  the  discharge  of  which  I  was,  to  all 
appearance,  physically  so  incapacitated.  How  often 
have  I  heard  the  dear  saint,  now  in  glory,  refer  with 
gratitude  and  delight  to  that  beautiful  manifestation  of 
christian  kindness !  I  may  also  refer  to  another,  alas  ! 
the  last,  act  of  personal  kindness  I  received  or  could 
receive  from  him,  and  which  occurred  during  the  last 
interview  I  had  with  him,  not  very  many  months  before 
his  decease.  His  kind  oflaces  on  that  occasion  have  left 
a  somewhat  painful  impression  upon  my  mind,  from  an 
apprehension  that  his  kind  delight  to  serve  and  please 
was  somewhat  injurious  to  his  then  declining  health. 
I  called  upon  him  in  company  with  my  friend,  Dr 
Steane  of  Camberwell  ;  and  as  we  wished  to  visit  some 
of  the  many  interesting  scenes  with  which  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  Edinburgh  abounds,  he  insisted  upon  being 
our  guide.  Remonstrance,  which  his  then  weakly  con- 
dition and  a  stubborn  affection  of  his  chest  called  forth, 
was  uttered  by  us  in  vain.  In  his  wish  to  contribute  to 
our  gratification  he  forgot  his  own  weakness.  In  the  face 
of  a  strong  cold  wind  he  led  the  way  from  one  object  of 
interest  to  another,  lifted  apparently  by  his  friendship 
above  his  infirmities,  as  if  the  ebbing  tide  of  health  was 
arrested  for  a  season  by  the  power  of  kindness.  These 
incidents  may  to  some  eyes  look  like  trifles,  but  they 
serve  to  bring  out  more  impressively  than  general 
description  can  do  the  lovely  trait  which  I  am  now 
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delineating,  and  of  which  they  are  only  specimens 
of  what  was  always  occurring. 

In  looking  at  the  example  of  our  Lord,  how  beauti- 
fully do  the  wise,  serene,  and  awful  features  of  his  charac- 
ter seem  melted  and  softened  down  into  the  kindly  ones  ! 
And  in  the  instance  before  us,  how  exquisite  an  imitation 
of  this  did  we  behold.  His  friends,  as  he  passed  their 
windows,  would  bear  an  impromptu  testimony  to  his 
excellence,  and  exclaim,  "  There  goes  one  of  the  kindest 
men  of  our  city." 

But  while  he  lavished  his  kindness  with  no  sparing 
hand  upon  the  wide  circle  of  his  friends,  it  was  not, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  men  of  general  com- 
plaisance, at  the  expense  of  the  few  who  occupied  the 
lesser  sphere  of  domestic  and  fraternal  relationships.  It 
is  not  every  man  admired  abroad  who  is  equally  admired 
and  beloved  at  home;  and  yet  every  man  is  in  reality 
what  he  is  in  his  own  house.  It  is  a  factitious  and 
deceptive  character,  in  which  the  public  and  domestic 
qualities  are  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Show  me  a 
man  unamiable,  unattractive,  and  repulsive  to  the  in- 
mates of  his  dwelling,  whose  knock  at  his  own  door, 
whose  step  upon  his  own  threshold,  creates  uneasiness 
and  alarm,  or  whose  entrance  to  his  own  parlour  does 
not  excite  a  smile  of  delight  as  a  token  of  welcome  to 
the  beloved  one;  whose  return  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family  is  not  as  the  advent  of  a  good  angel  come  to 
bless  the  circle,  and  make  the  hearth  seem  more  happy, 
and  the  fire  burn  more  brightly ;  and  there,  whatever 
may  be  the  esteem  in  which,  for  his  talents  or  his  social 
qualities,  he  may  be  held  abroad,  I  see  an  unlovely  and 
unamiable  specimen  of  humanity.  Our  dear  departed 
friend  could  stand  this  test.     Much  as  he  was  admned 
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abroad,  lie  was  more  beloved  at  home.  Let  that  widow 
whom  he  lias  left  to  mourn  his  loss  tell,  by  her  cherished 
affection  for  his  precious  memory  ;  let  those  fatherless 
children,  who  so  deeply  feel  their  bereavement,  tell  by 
reverent  regard  for  his  character  ;  let  that  fraternal  circle 
Avho,  viewing  his  honoured  grave,  exclaim,  "  Alas  !  my 
brother,"  tell  by  their  endearing  recollection  of  his  inter- 
course, what  he  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  in 
the  sphere  of  relationship  how  lovely  and  how  much 
loved. 

You  and  I,  my  venerable  friend,  have  often  seen  him 
there,  and  have  been  the  delighted  witnesses  of  the  love, 
the  honour,  and  the  bliss,  of  that  once  happy  family  of 
which  he  was  the  solar  central  luminary.  We  have  seen 
how  the  affections  and  the  sympathies  of  that  household 
clustered  round  him,  and  how  each  loved  each,  not  only 
for  their  own  sakes  but  for  his.  It  was  one  of  those 
families,  over  which  we  might  have  taken  up  the  beautiful 
language  of  Balaam,  and  said,  "How  goodly  are  thy 
tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel !  As  the 
valleys  are  they  spread  forth ;  as  gardens  by  the  rivers' 
side;  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes,  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted;  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters.'^  If,  then, 
it  be  the  chief  and  crowning  excellence  of  man,  as  a  social 
being,  to  be  a  ministering  angel  to  the  happiness  of  his 
own  abode,  that  glory  belonged  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
our  departed  friend. 

From  that  calm  and  blessed  retreat,  refreshed  and 
invigorated  by  its  peaceful  healtliful  atmosphere,  he 
habitually  emerged  into  the  walks  of  his  professional 
life,  and  into  the  courses  of  christian  activity,  even  as 
he  came  from  the  hallowed  seclusion  of  his  closet  into 
the  bosom  of  his   family.     He  was  eminently,   as  you 
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better  know  than  even  I  do^  a  man  of  public  spirit,  a 
rebgious  philanthropist,  a  co-worker  with  others  in  the 
cause  of  God.  Nothing  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  him  that  concerned  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer. 
Though  maintaining  a  highly  respectable  line  of  profes- 
sional practice,  he  was  not  affluent,  except  in  benefi- 
cence. In  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  he  was  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  rules  of  prudence.  Nor  was  he  grudging 
of  that  which,  to  a  man  in  his  situation,  is  more  valua- 
ble than  money,  his  time  and  his  personal  labours. 
These  are  the  costliest  offerings  which  are  laid  by  a  busy 
man  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  His  sacrifices  of  this 
kind  were  many  and  great.  To  him  could  not  be  ap- 
plied the  reproachful  language  addressed  by  the  prophet 
Malachi  to  the  Jews,  "  Ye  said  also,  behold  what  a 
weariness  is  it !  and  ye  have  snuffed  at  it,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  :  and  ye  brought  that  which  was  torn,  and  the 
lame,  and  the  sick  ;  thus  ye  brought  an  offering  :  Should 
I  accept  this  of  your  hand  V  He  was  not  only  the  just 
man,  for  whom  scarcely  any  one  would  be  found  to  die, 
but  the  good  man,  "  for  whom  peradventure  some  would 
even  dare  to  die."  His  heart  had  no  winter,  but  was  a 
perpetual  season  which  united  the  vital  energy  of  spring, 
the  glowing  ardour  of  summer,  and  the  rich  luxuriance 
of  autumn.  It  was  evident  to  all  around,  especially  to- 
wards the  close  of  life,  that  he  was  too  lavish  of  his  de- 
clining strength.  It  was  affecting  to  see  how  he  would 
sometimes  hurry  off  to  some  committee  meeting  or  other, 
while  he  might,  and  we  are  ready  to  think  should,  have 
been  husbanding  his  diminishing  stores  of  health  for 
himself  and  his  family;  and  he  thus  added  to  the  num- 
ber, and  they  are  not  few,  of  whom  the  apostle  said 
"  Death  worketh  in  me,  but  life  in  you." 
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I  should  judge  from  what  I  know  of  him^  that  he  was 
wise  in  counsel ;  and,  perhaps,  more  eminent  for  pru- 
dence and  caution,  than  for  adventurous  boldness  and 
impulsive  power;  his  words  were  "the  smoothness  of 
wisdom,^'  rather  than  the  spirit-stirring  powers  of  genius; 
the  soft  notes  of  the  flute,  rather  than  the  loud  blasts 
of  a  trumpet.  He  was  a  pleasant  man  to  act  with,  a 
characteristic  of  great  importance  in  these  days  of  general 
activity. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  the  active  and  the  passive  virtues 
of  Christianity  meet  and  blend  their  dissimilar,  but  not 
inharmonious,  beauties,  in  the  same  character.  Some 
men  are  zealous  in  labouring,  but  they  are  not  patient 
in  suffering.  There  is  the  blaze  of  the  noon-tide  sun  in 
the  day  of  prosperity,  but  no  lunar  efl:ulgence,  no  star- 
light, to  relieve  the  darkness  of  the  night  of  adversity. 
Those  who  were  so  cheerful  and  buoyant,  while  every- 
thing contributed  to  their  enjoyment,  resembling  the 
sun- flower  when  its  orb  was  high,  are  seen  like  flowers 
closed  and  shut  up  when  the  sun  is  beclouded,  and  the 
rain  is  falling.  How  low,  spiritless,  and  dejected  are 
they,  as  if  the  sources  of  their  consolation  were  all  dried 
up,  and  they  had  nothing  left  them  but  sorrow  and 
despondency  !  It  was  not  so  with  the  Christian  of  whom 
I  now  write.  You  and  I,  my  aged  brother,  have  seen 
Dr.  Beilby  in  affliction,  of  which  he  had  more  than  an 
ordinary  share ;  and  we  have  seen  how  the  softness  and 
tenderness  of  humanity  served  but  to  reflect  the  glories 
of  Christianity,  just  as  the  cloud  is  but  the  dark  ground 
to  relieve  and  exhibit  the  beauties  of  the  many-coloured 
rainbow.  His  deep  submission  was  not  the  hardness  of 
nature  which  could  not  feel,  but  the  restraints  of  grace 
which  would  not  feel  more  than  is  meet.     I  know  of  no 
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commoner  mistake  than  that  of  confounding  insensibility 
with  resignation.  Many  professing  Christians  would  have 
just  as  much  patience  if  they  had  no  religion  as  they  have 
with  it.  Their  fortitude  is  that  of  the  stone,  w'hich 
does  not  complain  of  the  chisel,  just  because  it  does  not 
smart  under  it.  It  was  not  so  with  Dr.  Beilby.  He 
had  a  tender  heart ;  he  was  a  man  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
made  of  finer  clay  than  most,  and  was  cast  in  the  mould 
of  sympathy;  but  his  faith  controlled  his  affections,  and 
while  nature  formed  him  to  weep,  grace  taught  him  to 
rejoice,  alihough  "for  a  season  he  was  in  heaviness 
through  manifold  temptations.'^  This  fitted  him  emi- 
nently to  act  the  part  of  a  comforter ;  and  I  believe  very 
many  can  testify  how  tenderly  and  how  wisely  he  spoke 
consolation  into  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers.  The  man 
who  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  must  be  as  gentle 
in  his  manner  as  he  is  judicious  in  his  matter,  or  he  will 
crush  what  he  really  intended  to  repair.  Consolation 
must  be  often  uttered  rather  in  whispers,  than  full- 
voiced.  The  troubled  spirit  must  be  approached  with  a 
soft  step  and  a  delicate  touch,  and  a  dulcet  tone  ;  any- 
thing more  loud  and  harsh,  and  rough,  would  injure  and 
repel.  The  flower,  to  repeat  the  figure  already  in  part 
employed,  which  expands  its  bosom  to  the  dew,  and 
drinks  in  the  fragrant  breath  of  the  still  morning,  closes 
its  petals  to  the  shower  and  the  storm.  Our  friend 
never  forgot  this ;  and  it  made  the  afflicted  love  to 
hear  his  words  of  comfort,  and  to  join  in  those  prayers 
at  their  bedsides,  which  he  often  presented  in  the  course 
of  his  professional  visits. 

Akin  to  this  was,  as  you  know,  and  as  all  know  who 
knew  our  dear  friend  at  all,  his  great  meekness.  Pro- 
fessors have  strangely  forgotten  what  kind  of  character 
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the  faith  of  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  form.  We  feel 
sometimes  half  inclined  to  think  they  had  never  read  the 
invitation  and  injunction  of  Christ,  "  Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  T  will  give  you 
rest.  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."  One  would 
imagine  that  they  had  understood  this  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  invitation  to  come  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 
Avithout  being  at  all  a  command  to  be  like  him  as  an  ex- 
ample. One  would  suppose  that  they  had  never  read 
that  most  tender  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  "  I  beseech 
you  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ."  Can 
anything  be  more  impressive  and  cogent,  yet  more  ten- 
der than  this  ?  As  if  this  were  the  view  of  Christ's  mind, 
and  heart,  and  character,  which  should  be  presented 
most  frequently,  and  most  fervently,  before  the  eyes 
of  Christians  for  their  imitation.  Very  few  seemed 
to  enter  more  deeply  into  this  injunction  of  the 
apostle  than  Dr.  Beilby.  If  meekness  consists  in  the 
governance  of  the  irascible  passions ;  if  it  means  an 
unwillingness  to  receive  offence,  and  a  caution  not  to 
give  it ;  if  it  signifies  the  charity  "that  thinketh  no  evil," 
and  the  forgiveness  that  seeketh  no  revenge ;  if  it  means 
the  gentle  utterances  of  a  peace-loving  heart ;  none  will 
question  that  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
decorated  the  character  of  this  estimable  man.  With 
whom  did  he  quarrel,  or  who  could  quarrel  with  him  ? 
Did  he  ever  make  an  enemy,  or  lose  a  friend  ?  Among 
the  reminiscences  of  his  long  sickness  and  his  deathbed, 
were  there  any  recollections  of  unsettled  feuds  and  ani- 
mosities to  trouble  him  ?  Had  he  any  forgiveness  to  ask 
or  to  grant  in  that  dread  hour  when  the  soul  is  hovering 
on  the  borders  of  eternity  ?     Was  not  his  reconciliation 
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with  all  men  as  entire  as  that  which  he  enjoyed  with 
God?  And  when  his  funeral  procession  passed  along 
the  street,  was  there  a  single  individual  who  gazed  upon 
it  with  the  thought  that  it  required  the  power  of 
that  sad  spectacle  to  extinguish  the  enmity  occasioned 
by  his  past  conduct?  He  was  not  more  at  peace  with 
the  world  than  the  world  was  with  him. 

If  I  were  to  give  my  impressions  of  Dr.  Beilby's 
character  in  two  words,  I  should  select  the  terms  com- 
pleteness and  loveliness.  There  was  in  it  an  entireness: 
no  feature  was  wanting,  and  yet  no  one  was  developed 
above  the  rest :  all  were  there,  and  all  nicely  balanced, 
symmetrically  proportioned,  harmoniously  blended.  The 
gentleman,  the  Christian,  and  the  professional  man;  the 
consistent  individual,  the  professor  of  religion,  the  peace- 
able and  active  member  of  a  christian  church,  and  the 
public-spirited  philanthropist;  the  devoted  husband,  the 
affectionate  father,  the  kind  master,  the  loving  brother, 
and  the  faithful  friend,  were  all  united  in  him.  Great 
faults  had  not  to  be  compensated  for  by  great  excellences, 
nor  great  defects  in  one  thing  to  be  made  up  by  redun- 
dancies in  others.  There  was  completeness  of  parts, 
without  our  claiming  for  him  perfection  of  degrees.  And 
was  not  all  this  beautified  by  the  "whatsoever  things  are 
lovely?"  If  there  was  not  grandeur  of  intellect,  brilli- 
ancy of  genius,  the  magic  power  of  public  or  conversa- 
tional eloquence,  was  their  not,  my  venerable  friend,  all 
that  about  him  which  made  us  glad  to  come  into  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  and  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  his 
loving  heart  ?  You  and  I  have  known  many  greater 
men,  but  have  we  known  many  lovelier  ones  ? 

But  this  beautiful  character  is  withdrawn  from  us. 
How  melancholy  a  reflection  it  would  be  if  it  were  anni- 
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hilated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  delightful  to  con- 
sider that,  while  we  are  tracing  this  outline  and  looking 
at  this  resemblance,  the  original  still  lives,  with  all  his 
great  and  many  excellences  absolutely  consummated, 
lives  "  Where  every  form  and  every  shape  looks 
heavenly  and  divine."  How  little  we  can  understand 
that  comprehensive  and  wonderful  expression  of  the 
Apostle,  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  A 
perfect  spirit,  from  which  the  last  taint  of  corruption 
has  been  expelled,  from  which  all  the  obstructions 
to  the  development  of  absolute  holiness  have  been 
removed,  and  the  full-blown  flower  of  grace  shall 
open  all  its  beauties  and  exhale  all  its  fragrance  be- 
neath the  power  and  the  splendour  of  the  mid-day 
sun  of  glory  ;  how  vast  a  conception  !  Such  is  our 
departed  friend.  Heaven  is  continually  growing  rich 
with  the  spirits  of  earth,  and  is  drawing  up  to  itself 
all  that  is  god-like  and  divine.  And  now,  by  our  recol- 
lecting what  they  were,  and  by  our  knowing,  in  some 
measure,  what  they  are,  they  still  shine  upon  us  "  full- 
orbed"  from  heaven,  and  "  their  memory  is  blessed  under 
the  consideration  that  they  are  what  the  earth  has  con- 
tributed to  heaven :  that  in  them  it  may  be  shown  that 
earth  may  send  its  inhabitants  thither :  that  there  was 
here  what  was  judged  not  fit  to  be  long  confined  and 
detained  here.  They  appear  as  a  conquest  gained  in 
this  world,  and  taken  away  from  it  by  the  powers  above  : 
a  sacred,  happy  colony  transplanted  thither : "  blessed 
emigrants  from  our  inhospitable  region  to  the  realms  of 
glory,  honour,  immortality,  and  eternal  life. 

And  what  makes  us  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  what 
they  are,  and  which  helps  us  to  wipe  away  our  tears  that 
drop  upon  their  sepulchre,  is  the  thought  that  we  shall 
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be  both  what  they  are,  and  where  they  are.  And  if 
their  excellences,  imperfect  as  they  were,  drew  from  us 
such  affection  for  them  when  we  saw  them  upon  earth, 
with  how  much  more  intense  a  charity  we  shall  love 
them  in  heaven,  where  their  excellences  will  be  all 
consummated.  If  Tully,  amidst  the  darkness  which 
surrounded  him,  relieved  as  it  were  by  only  a  few 
glimpses  of  reason  ;  glimpses  lost,  like  flashes  of  light- 
ning, almost  as  soon  as  seen ;  thought  with  such  rapture 
of  being  united  with  Cato  and  other  glorified  immor- 
tals; with  what  greater  rapture  should  we,  to  whom 
the  heavens  are  thrown  open  by  the  steady  light  of 
revelation,  dwell  upon  the  thought  of  being  elevated 
to  those  glorious  regions  of  immortal  life,  where  dwell 
"  the  innumerable  company  of  the  saints,"  and  "  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ! "  1  know  not  of  a  more 
ecstatic  passage  in  all  God's  holy  book  relating  to  this 
subject  than  Paul's  adjuration  to  the  Thessalonians  :  "I 
beseech  you  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
our  gathering  together  unto  him:"  2nd  Epistle,  ii,  1. 
What  a  gathering  !  Nothing  can  transcend  this,  the 
convocation  of  the  whole  redeemed  church,  "  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written 
in  heaven ; "  all  these  gathered  together,  and  gathered 
together  unto  Christ;  not  for  a  transitory  interview 
with  him,  and  short-lived  intercourse  with  each  other, 
but  to  abide  through  eternity  in  his  presence  and  in 
each  other's  society. 

Farewell !  beloved  friend,  till  I  meet  thee  in  that 
blessed  assembly.  Pleasant  have  been  the  hours  I  have 
spent  in  thy  society  on  earth ;  but  happier,  far  happier, 
will  be  the  intercourse  I  shall  hold  with  thee  through 
eternity  in  heaven. 
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Having  contributed  a  chapter  to  Mr  Dale's  memoirs,  I  reprinfit 
here,  with  the  omission  of  passages  relating  to  matters  already 
noticed  by  me,  and  some  additions. 

My  father  was  so  simple  and  unpretending,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
servants,  or  persons  of  inferior  perception,  might  have  lived  a  long 
time  in  his  house  without  discovering  anything  remarkable  in  him, 
except  the  love  he  bore  to  every  one  about  him,  and,  (if  they  had 
themselves  any  sense  of  religion,)  his  habitual  communion  with  God. 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  recall  any  act  or  word  of  his  which 
was  inconsistent  with  his  professions  or  unworthy  of  his  office. 

I  have  no  information  to  give  as  to  his  habits  of  personal  devotion, 
but  I  am  sure  that  in  that  respect  he  performed  himself  all  that  he 
exhorted  others  to,  and  that  his  life  might  be  drawn  from  his  sermons 
and  writings.  I  know  that  he  practised  social  prayer  to  a  very  great 
extent.  It  was  his  comfort  when  any  member  of  his  family  was 
leaving  him,  or  taking  any  important  step  in  life ;  and  he  indulged  in 
it  with  all  in  whom  he  felt  peculiar  interest,  such  as  young  men,  espe- 
cially the  college  students,  his  old  friends,  and  his  brother  ministers. 
He  loved  to  commend  them  or  to  be  commended  bj'  them  to  God,  and 
to  pray  with  them  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  His 
family  devotions  were  most  beneficial  to  those  who  shared  them ; 
each  prayer  was  concentrated  on  a  few  subjects,  which  he  was  careful 
to  vary  from  day  to  day,  so  that  in  a  week  or  so  he  presented 
petitions  or  thanksgivings  upon  most  of  the  subjects  which  could 
with  propriety  be  noticed  in  them.  He  generally  made  reference 
to  any  event  which  was  expected  either  by  any  one  present  or  in 
the  circle  of  his  relatives;  and  on  Monday  morning  he  prayed  indi- 
vidually for  himself,  his  wife,  children,  and  grandchildren  (accord- 
ingly as  such  relationships  were  his),  and  any  other  member  of  his 
family  who  was  in  any  trial  or  affliction. 

When  he  talked  about  religion,  it  was  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
events  of  the  day,  (a  minister  has  ever  on  his  heart  some  scene  of 
death,  sickness,  misfortune,  or  afiliction),  and  his  remarks  were  short 
and  almost  ejaculatory,  and  not  uttered  as  matters  of  form  or  of 
course.     Religious  business  he  always  transacted  as  business,  without 
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religious  phrases ;  for  cant  of  all  kinds  he  avoided  himself,  and 
ciiecked  in  others. 

He  was  naturally  of  a  very  gentle,  loving,  and  winning  disposi- 
tion;  yet  withal  impetuous,  impatient,  and  combative  in  self-defence. 
But  so  far  had  he  disciplined  himself,  that  I  used  to  think  it  cost  him 
less  than  any  other  man  to  practise  forbearance  and  forgiveness;  and 
I  never  saw  in  him  a  trace  of  any  malignant  feeling  whatever.  Still 
there  was  something  in  all  his  acts,  whether  of  goodness  or  kindness, 
which  shewed  they  proceeded  from  Christian  principle,  and  not  from 
his  natural  amiability.  He  habitually  called  himself  to  account  for 
what  he  had  done  harshly,  as  well  as  what  he  had  done  wrongly,  and 
for  every  opportunity  of  doing  good,  or  shewing  kindness,  which  he 
had  lost. 

Though  very  charitable  in  his  opinions  of  others,  and  judging 
them  much  less  severely  than  he  judged  himself,  he  was  very  firm 
when  principle  required  it.  It  was  on  a  requisition  originating  with 
Ir'm,  that  Dr.  Achilli  brought  that  action  against  Dr.  Newman  which 
unmasked  everybod}'  connected  with  it ;  and  he  took  care  not  to  sit 
on  a  religious  committee  with  a  rich  man  who  had  been  convicted 
of  a  gross  offence  against  the  revenue.  In  this  last  case  he  spoke  to 
the  gentleman  himself,  and  gave  him  no  other  pain  or  offence.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  him  condemn  himself  for  having,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  ministry,  taken  part  in  a  Bible  meeting  at  which  a 
nobleman  of  evil  repute  presided  (a  scandal  which  the  Society  now 
avoids,)  and  declare  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  repeat  the 
mistake. 

It  is  necessary  to  a  complete  delineation  of  his  character,  and  it 
may  explain  his  conduct  on  one  or  two  occasions,  to  mention  that  he 
laboured  under  the  defect  of  indecision,  not  in  forming  his  opinions  or 
determining  on  his  objects,  but  in  choosing  between  different  plans  or 
methods  of  operation.  This  I  think  arose  from  his  propensity  to 
look  on  the  dark  side  of  future  events,  and  to  presage  every  possible 
evil,  without  sufficiently  regarding  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  The 
slightest  risk  seemed  to  interfere  with  his  power  of  judgment,  and 
tended  to  make  him  uneasy  even  after  he  had  taken  his  decision. 
I  never  however  knew  him  vacillating  in  his  conduct,  but  he  some- 
times came  prematurely  to  a  resolve,  in  order  to  spare  himself  the 
pain  of  doubt ;  and  he  was  always  inclined  to  middle  courses  and 
attempts  to  combine  incompatible  advantages,  which  occasionally 
resulted  in  twofold  damage,  or  the  increase  of  the  evil  by  delay. 
He  was  very  sensible  of  this  defect,  and  it  subjected  him  to  great 
pain  and  mortification. 
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In  matters  of  right  and  wrong  lie  was  always  governed  by  ab- 
stract notions,  habitually  endeavouring  to  bring  everything  to  first 
principles,  and  suffering  neither  expediency,  habit,  nor  custom,  to 
weigh  with  him.  His  opinions  on  subjects  having  no  bearing  on 
religion  and  morality  Avere  adopted  from  authors  or  friends  in  whom 
he  had  confidence,  and  in  great  part  taken  on  trust ;  and  in  matters 
of  mere  taste  he  judged  by  a  conventional  standard,  admiring  what 
was  generally  admii-ed.  In  those  particulars  he  was  willing  to  be 
guided  by  general  opinion,  and  was  provoked  by  any  one  else  setting 
up  his  own  notions  in  opposition  to  it.  In  accordance  with  these 
habits  of  mind  his  feelings  and  predilections  were  those  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  though  anj'thing  but  a  formalist  or  a  priest,  he  was  entirely  a 
man  of  his  profession,  and  looked  at  all  things  from  the  point 
of  view,  and  through  the  medium,  proper  and  peculiar  to  an  Eng- 
lish Nonconformist  Minister. 

Within  the  limits  within  which  he  allowed  his  imagination  to 
operate  he  was  entirely  governed  by  it.  Anything  heroic  in  private 
life,  and  particularly  any  great  historical  incident  carried  him  away 
as  completely  as  it  could  a  child.  When  he  began  the  praises  of 
Howard  or  Clarksou,  or  any  like-minded  man  or  woman,  he  could 
scarcely  either  leave  the  subject,  or  express  all  he  felt  with  respect  to 
it ;  to  such  an  extent  did  the  horrors  of  gaols  and  the  abominations 
of  slavery  afflict  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  he  took  the  most 
intense  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  story  of  the  great  warrior 
and  tyrant  who  scourged  the  nations  in  his  time.  I  particularly 
remember  the  interest  with  which  he  read  Count  Segur's  Eetreat 
from  Moscow,  and  the  memoirs  (whether  authentic  or  not)  of  the 
Duke  of  Otranto  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  comments  on 
Haydon's  picture  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  gazing  on  the  sea, 
and  on  a  French  lithograph  of-  his  dying  there,  with  his  marshals 
and  his  old  guard  assembled  in  the  clouds  to  receive  him.  This 
characteristic  of  his  mind  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  his 
works ;  what  with  a  man  of  colder  and  more  barren  fancy  would  be 
overstrained  declamation  was  really  a  true  representation  of  his  views, 
feelings,  and  associations.  Passages  which  may  appear  merely  senti- 
mental, really  expressed  the  ideas  which  governed  his  actions  in  the 
particulars  he  was  dwelling  on. 

Thus  also  the  millions  crowding  the  cities  and  plains  of  India 
and  China,  and  the  antiquity,  early  civilization,  and  unchanging  man- 
ners of  their  races,  held  permanent  possession  of  his  mind.  The  intense 
interest  with  which  he  regarded  them  did  not  however  end  in  mere 
wonderment  or  reverie.    He  was  ever  looking  on  to  the  time  wIkii  they 
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slioiild  all  know  aud  serve  the  one  true  God,  and  thinking  how  in  any 
though  the  smallest  measure  he  could  speed  its  coming. 

Until  the  later  years  of  his  life  his  thoughts  had  dwelt  most  on 
the  great  Asian  peninsula  as  the  more  accessible  of  the  two  countries, 
and  all  his  influence  with  the  Missionary  Society  had  been  exerted  to 
induce  its  directors  to  concentrate  their  main  efforts  on  the  millions 
which  Britain  entrusted  to  her  Great  Eastern  Companj'.  For 
that  purpose  he  urged  them  to  give  up  all  their  small  and  scat- 
tered stations,  to  leave  further  missions  in  the  Pacific  to  the 
VVesleyans,  and  to  transfer  their  chapels  and  schoolhouses  in  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Baptists.  For  he  thought  the  vast  population  of 
our  Indian  territories,  themselves  already  partially  civilized,  and 
having  all  the  advantages  of  European  life  and  knowledge  displayed 
before  them  and  courting  their  acceptance,  presented  far  more  im- 
perative demands  on  the  i-esources  of  which  English  Christians  are 
the  stewards,  than  the  inhabitants  of  petty  islands,  unfit  for  labour 
of  body  or  of  mind,  and  gradually  wasting  from  off  the  earth,  or 
tribes  of  mere  savages  manifestly  doomed  to  destruction  in  the  never- 
ending  series  of  African  wars,  or  by  fatal  intercourse  with  colonists 
from  Europe.  At  the  close  of  his  life  the  Leadenhall  Street  empire, 
which  by  its  institutions,  traditions,  legislation,  and  judicial  determina- 
tions had  systematically  and  perseveringly  discouraged  the  profession 
of  Christianity  b}'  its  native  subjects,  suddenly  fell  without  a  struggle 
and  without  a  defender,  as  if  neither  God  nor  men  could  longer  en- 
dure it,  and  my  father  had  the  joy  of  believing  that  the  Christian 
age  of  India,  which  he  had  so  long  prayed  and  laboured  for,  was 
about  to  dawn. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  active  exertion  a  still  more  astonish- 
ing change  was  wrought  in  China.  Eebellion  in  a  third  of  its  pro- 
vinces, and  war  with  England,  had  brought  down  the  ignorant 
haughtiness  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and  the  Mandarin  hierarchy  (if 
the  gallicism  may  be  permitted,)  to  throw  open  not  only  a  port  or  two, 
but  the  empire,  to  the  foreigners  and  their  religion.  On  the  first 
flattering  accounts  of  the  revolutionary  chief,  he  gave  up  all  his 
energies  to  commend  to  the  Bible  Society  and  the  lovers  of  the  Bible 
Mr  Thompson's  thought  of  throwing  into  China  a  million  copies  of  the 
New  Testament.  That,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  thus  startled 
from  the  routine  in  which  a  hundred  generations  had  passed  away, 
the  true  revelation  of  their  Maker  and  their  Redeemer  might  be 
among  the  first  objects  to  which  they  gave  their  thoughts. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  lift  his 
voice  in  warning  to  his  countrymen  and  to  their  kindred  beyond  the 
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Atlantic,  lest  tbey  should  be  found  disobedient  to  this  heavenly 
summons,  and  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  then 
first  accorded  to  tlie  Christian  nations.  This  pamphlet,  his  latest 
written  work  published  separately,  was  singularly  appropriate  as  his 
last  address  to  the  Churches,  and  it  was  received  with  all  the  kind- 
ness and  attention  which  he  could  desire. 

I  must  also  state,  as  necessary  to  the  true  understanding  of  his 
character,  that  thougli  so  amiable,  tender,  and  loving,  he  was  entirely 
deficient  in  sympathy  for  any  feelings  unless  he  himself  had  experi- 
enced them.  He  could  not  enter  into  joys  and  sorrows  which  he 
thought  unreal,  puerile,  or  unworthy  :  he  could  not  understand  seduc- 
tions and  temptations  which  bad  no  power  over  him :  he  could  not 
patiently  listen  to  vain  hopes  and  groundless  fears  which  he  had  never 
himself  known:  and  he  never  seemed  to  me  to  understand  exactly 
the  state  of  mind  and  soul  produced  by  error,  sin,  doubt,  or  disbelief. 
He  was  accustomed  to  address  men  and  women  in  masses,  with  argu- 
ments which  he  knew  ought  to  prevail  with  them,  and  he  did  not 
enter  into  each  particular  case,  and  adapt  his  reasoning  to  it.  Hence 
when  he  succeeded,  it  was  by  exhibiting  fully  the  gospel  of  God,  itself 
suitable  to  all  cases,  and  sufiicient  for  all  emergencies.  He  believed 
it  himself,  declared  it  in  love  and  tenderness,  and  left  it  to  each 
mind  which  he  addressed  to  receive  it,  and  appropriate  it  for 
itself.  Hence  he  was  not  generally  appreciated  by  young  persons, 
particularly  not  by  educated  young  men ;  all  such  expected  or 
needed  to  have  brought  before  them  some  special  view  of  Divine 
truth,  adapted  to  their  usual  habits  of  thought  and  feeling;  and  this 
not  being  done,  they  felt  that  the}'  were  not  understood  by  him,  lost 
all  interest  in  his  conversation,  and  could  not  speak  before  him.  It 
was,  in  fact,  only  matured  and  experienced  Christians,  with  views 
and  tastes  in  unison  with  his  own  with  whom  he  really  had  a  fellow- 
feeling,  and  who  on  their  part  were  thoroughly  at  home  with  him. 
Generally  the  older  a  member  of  his  flock  became,  the  more  he  prized 
his  minister.  He  frequently  preached  specially  to  the  young,  and  such 
sermons  were  often  very  interesting,  but  not  more  so  to  the  young 
than  to  grown-up  people.  From  these  causes  the  number  of  young 
persons  who  attended  the  chapel  was  small  in  proportion  to  the 
congregation ;  and  the  young  men  in  the  church,  unless  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  community,  were  few.  He,  at  one  particular  period, 
noticed  with  dismay  that  no  deacon  had  a  son  a  member  of  the 
church. 

Some  account  of  his  personal  habits  may  be  interesting  if  not  in- 
structive.    He  diligently  redeemed  his  time.    Meals  were  despatched 
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in  bis  house  more  rapidly  than  ever  I  saw  them  elsewhere.  Though  a 
stout  man,  all  his  movements  were  quick ;  he  walked  and  wrote  fast, 
and  he  dressed  with  unusual  rapidity.  My  stepmother  was  as  active 
as  he  was,  and  never  kept  him  waiting  for  her  at  a  meal,  or  when 
going  out  with  him,  and  she  remarked  with  great  pleasure  that  this 
was  the  quality  which  Bonaparte  particularly  praised  in  Josephine. 
He  was  generally  in  his  study  soon  after  seven,  and  I  believe  spent 
in  devotion  the  hour  before  breakfast,  which  in  winter  and  summer 
he  took  at  eight.  He  never  sat  more  than  half  an  hour  after  dinner 
(which  was  at  two  or  half-past),  and  not  a  minute  after  breakfast  or 
tea.  From  the  time  of  his  second  marriage  up  to  1840,  when  I  left  his 
house,  I  never  knew  him  give  up  one  evening  to  his  family,  and  very 
often  he  had  a  religious  engagement  from  home  on  every  night  in  a 
week  except  Saturday  evening.  After  supper  (at  nine)  he  usually 
read  an  amusing  book,  and  I  think  he  did  so  also  at  the  end  of  the 
morning.  He  wrote  his  letters  generally  in  an  afternoon,  and  grum- 
bled if  he  had  to  take  up  his  pen  after  supper.  Though  not  fond  of 
the  occupation,  his  letters  were  generally  very  full,  and  any  one 
■who  wrote  to  him  on  a  matter  of  personal  religion  was  sure 
of  being  answered  at  considerable  length.  The  reduction  of  the 
postage  charge  to  a  penny  he  always  lamented  as  a'  serious  injury 
to  him.  He  also  disliked  reading  letters,  and  I  think  guessed,  or  took 
for  granted,  a  great  part  of  them. 

Nothing  ever  seemed  to  incapacitate  him  from  working  on  up  to 
supper-time,  or  to  dissipate  his  mind.  He  could  breakfast  out,  and 
■when  he  returned  fall  to  work  as  usual.  When  he  reached  home  in 
an  afternoon  after  travelling  all  day,  (before  railways,)  he  had  tea  as 
quickly  as  it  could  be  got  and  then  went  to  his  study,  and  generally 
on  such  occasions  was  later  than  usual  at  supper.  He  never  gave  up 
working  unless  physically  unable  to  sit  up,  and  made  nothing  of  a 
headache  or  other  ailment  which  would  have  laid  aside  most  men. 

By  this  diligence  he  always  had  the  afternoon  to  spend  with  a  friend 
wIjo  was  passing  through  the  town,  or  whom  he  had  asked  to  dine  with 
him ;  but  he  generally  gave  his  invitations  for  days  when  he  had  an 
engagement  after  tea,  or  otherwise  he  stipulated  for  his  evening. 

Till  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  standing,  and  to  this  he 
attributed  his  health.  For  twenty  years  he  had  his  study  on  the 
second  floor,  but  he  was  so  often  called  down  from  it,  that  the  fatigue 
of  ascending  two  flights  of  stairs  became  too  much  for  him.  He  was 
accustomed  to  walk  a  great  deal,  making  all  his  pastoral  calls  on  foot, 
until,  the  town  increasing  on  every  side,  and  he  himself  getting  older, 
he  found  that  he  had  neither  time  nor  strength  to  continue  the  prac- 
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tice,  but  he  abandoned  it  very  reluctantly.  He  resorted  to  country 
walks,  of  which  he  was  exceedingly  fond,  as  a  means  not  only  of 
relaxation,  but  of  meditation  ;  and  after  the  fields  which  used  to  come 
up  very  near  to  his  house  failed  him,  he  had  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  hand,  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of  which  (it  was  not  much  used 
at  first)  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  especially  after  my  stepmother's 
death  ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  never  felt  greater  disappointment  than 
in  his  bereavement  finding  his  favourite  walk  there  taken  from  the 
garden. 

He  was  not  easy,  when  he  had  been  at  home,  if  he  had  not  com- 
pleted one  sermon  by  Wednesday  night,  and  I  believe  under  ordinary 
circumstances  he  never  allowed  Saturday  to  arrive  without  good  pro- 
gress having  been  made  in  the  composition  of  the  second;  and  it 
was  his  rule  to  finish  that  by  dinner-time ;  the  afternoon  he  always 
from  his  boyhood  made  a  holiday. 

Notwithstanding  his  amiability  and  tenderness,  he  was  inclined, 
his  convictions  of  duty  overpowering  his  inclinations,  to  asceticism  in 
his  practice,  and  to  austerity  in  his  opinions.  Both  his  writings  and 
his  habits  bear  me  out  in  this.  The  Puritans  were  so,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Puritans  was  in  him,  and  this  has  been  the  leaning  (and  it 
seems  to  me  it  must  be  so)  of  ever}''  eminent  saint,  whether  among 
Protestants  or  in  any  of  the  old  Episcopal  communions,  either  of  the 
West  or  East.  I  know  he  contended  that  this  was  not  the  case  with 
him,  and  deprecated  inferences  to  that  effect  being  drawn  from  his 
writings ;  but  what  he  said  shewed  that  he  was  conscious  of  this 
tendency  in  all  his  opinions  and  practices.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
have  attained  the  character  which,  it  is  said,  John  Calvin,  in  his 
admiration  for  St.  Bernard,  wished  to  form  in  all  his  followers, 
that  of  a  man  who  while  he  played  his  part  and  did  his  duty  in  the 
world,  should  yet  have  his  heart  as  much  in  heaven  as  ^if  he  had 
been  in  a  cloister.  This  is  the  specific  state  of  mind  my  father 
again  and  again  exhorts  to.  He  was  naturally  fond  of  society, 
being  of  a  friendly  and  genial  nature,  but  from  the  first  he  was 
determined  that  no  one  should  say  of  him,  that  he  liked  to  go 
out  to  a  good  dinner,  which  he  knew  was  the  common  reproach 
of  the  cloth.  The  libel  against  him  in  the  Age  stated  that  though 
he  preached  self-denial  no  man  more  enjoyed  a  cheerful  glass ; 
he  resented  the  imputation  of  hypocrisy,  but  as  to  liking  a  cheerful 
glass,  he  merely  said  that  he  defied  any  one  to  prove  he  indulged  in  it. 
He  never  went  out  much  at  any  period  of  his  life.  But  he  almost 
gave  up  doing  so  at  all  after  the  revivalist  preachers  from  the  States 
visited  him,   who   (in    contrast   to  his  old   friend   Dr.  Patton,    who 
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became  more  hearty  and  genial  every  time  he  came  to  us)  seemed 
to  set  themselves  against  all  enjoyment  whatsoever.  My  step-mother 
had  previously  in  a  great  degree  weaned  him  from  his  former  habit 
of  friendly  visiting,  which  I  am  sure  had  done  him  good,  and  given 
him  his  firm  hold  in  his  people's  affections.  No  minister  can 
call  out  all  the  energies  of  his  flock  unless  he  is  known  and  loved 
as  a  man,  and  for  this  he  must  be  seen  in  their  families  as  a  friend, 
and  not  merely  as  a  minister.  My  uncle  James  once  said  to  me,  with 
reference  to  this,  "  My  brother  would  never  have  had  the  hold  he  has 
on  his  people  if  he  had  from  the  first  pursued  this  system,  and  it  will 
make  us  a  rope  of  sand."  His  great  delight  ever  was  to  spend  two 
or  three  days  with  a  friend  living  in  the  country,  and  he  could 
always,  with  a  little  notice,  manage  to  spend  half  a  day  in  such 
a  visit.  He  made  a  rule  of  not  supping  out,  if  he  could  possibly 
avoid  it,  and  never  did  so  at  a  mere  party ;  and  in  all  cases  ten 
o'clock  was  his  time  for  reaching  home,  and  he  would  almost  have 
thought  his  character  endangered  by  being  met  in  the  street  after 
eleven. 

He  never  would  dine  at  the  only  civic  dinners  in  Birmingham 
to  which  the  notables  of  the  town  were  invited,  those  of  the  High 
Bailiff  and  the  Low  Bailiff;  not  even  when  a  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion or  his  brother  filled  the  office  of  Low  Bailiff  (the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two),  viewing  it,  rather  unfairly,  as  a  mere  convivial 
meeting  or  a  matter  of  town  politics,  instead  of  what  it  really  was,  an 
opportunity  of  blending  parties  and  removing  personal  prejudices.  But 
on  occasions  when  his  attendance  could  not  be  misconstrued,  as  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  he  was  to  be  seen  at  a  public 
dinner.  He  rarely  broke  a  rule  which  he  had  laid  down,  equally  for 
health  and  self-discipline,  to  rise  from  every  meal  with  an  appetite. 
He  was  always  so  abstemious  that  it  was  no  matter  of  self-denial  to 
him  to  give  up  drinking  wine.  He  felt  so  strongly  on  the  matter,  as 
an  advocate, of  the  Temperance  Society,  that  when  compelled  to  take 
it  temporarily  he  always  left  it  ofi"  too  soon.  But  bis  taking  it,  even 
under  these  circumstances  was,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  noticed  in 
an  abstinence  journal  in  language  appropriate  to  the  relapse  of  a 
reclaimed  drunkard.  His  medical  attendants,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  he  would  have  been  better  had  he  taken  it  more  habitually. 

He  considered  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  exercise  hospitality, 
especially  to  ministers  visiting  the  town ;  and  it  was  not  only  the 
distinguished  among  them  whom  he  entertained,  but  the  brother  with 
a  chapel  case,  even  if  from  the  Principality;  and  he  could  scarcely  bear 
that  men  of  this  class  should  be  in  lodgings  during  their  stay  in  the 
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town.  At  one  time,  before  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  became 
so  sore  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  insisted  on  receiving  so  many  of 
them  under  his  roof,  that  it  was  suggested  he  should  put  the  stars 
and  stripes  over  his  door.  But  it  was  always  a  difficult  matter  for 
him  to  induce  our  cousins  over  the  water  to  accept  the  invitation,  their 
habits  apparently  rendering  them  most  at  home  at  an  inn,  and  it 
never  seeming  any  object  to  their  unestablished  and  unendowed 
clergy  to  lessen  their  expenses  while  travelling  in  Europe. 

His  almsgiving  was  very  great,  when  viewed  in  reference  either 
to  his  income  or  his  expenditure.  No  relation  or  old  friend,  and  scarcely 
an)'  minister,  applied  to  him  in  vain,  and  he  gave  even  to  his  enemies. 
To  do  this  he  was  very  economical,  especially  in  his  personal  expen- 
ses. But  he  shewed  it  only  by  not  spending  money,  and  not  when  he 
spent  it ;  for  he  was  very  easy  in  every  transaction,  whether  he  paid 
or  received.  He  lived  as  plainly  as  he  could  with  propriety,  and  he 
gave  away  the  remainder  of  his  income.  He  held  it  a  sin  for  a  minister 
to  hoard,  and  at  least  an  equal  sin  for  him  to  indulge  in  display.  I 
never  knew  him  so  testy  with  me  as  when  I  suggested  it  would  be 
mercy  to  put  two  horses  to  his  carriage,  which  he  kept  as  a  matter  of 
necessity.  When,  after  my  stepmother's  death,  he  was  obliged  to 
reduce  his  charities,  he  was  more  than  ever  careful  to  avoid  outlay 
for  his  own  pleasure.  If  he  had  a  fancy  for  anything  about  him  it  was 
for  plate ;  but  when  choosing  to  return  to  Mr  B.  Neale's  family  a  sil- 
ver cruet-stand,  which  had  been  old  Mr  Neale's,  (and  was  supposed  to 
be  the  last  memorial  of  the  Christian  hospitality  by  which  his  house 
was  distinguished),  he  would  not  replace  it  with  silver  unless  he 
paid  for  it  in  other  articles  of  the  kind. 

He  received  little  more  than  £100  a-year  from  his  works,  for  he 
always  published  them  in  the  plainest  manner,  and  then  sold  them 
at  such  prices  that  the  purchasers  had  the  best  of  the  bargain,  as  old 
Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  insisted  on  selling  his  land.  For  this  reason  he 
parted  with  none  of  his  copyrights,  except  to  the  Tract  Society. 
The  price  which  he  received  for  the  "  Anxious  Inquirer"  he  made  a 
point  of  disposing  of  for  religious  purposes. 

He  was  very  neat  in  his  person  and  dress,  and  very  particular  not 
to  appear  in  the  pulpit  with  his  hair  in  disorder,  which  cost  him  some 
care,  as  he  always  wore  it  combed  straight  up  from  his  forehead.  He 
liked  everything  about  him  kept  in  its  place,  except  that  the  books 
and  papers  which  he  had  in  actual  use  always  lay  about  in  confusion. 
He  had  real  method  and  system,  for  he  kept  going  the  great  machinery 
of  his  church  and  congi'egation,  with  ease  and  comfort  to  everybody, 
and  without  the  need  of  any  painful  or  convulsive  efforts. 
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He  was  most  piuictual  in  all  his  engagements,  being  always 
before  the  hour,  and  this  was  particularly  the  case  in  everything 
connected  with  the  chapel.  Every  person  having  anything  to  do  at 
any  service  knew  that  he  would  be  in  time  himself,  and  reprimand 
any  one  who  was  not.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  be  in  a  liurrj'  on 
the  Lord's-day,  though  he  often  was  so  on  other  days,  and  he  always 
moved  slowly  on  the  chapel  premises. 

The  Lord's-day  he  kept  with  the  greatest  strictness ;  and  he 
seemed  to  consider  Saturday  evening,  if  not  as  a  part  of  it,  yet  as 
not  to  be  spent  otherwise  than  in  preparation  for  it.  He  was  dis- 
pleased at  merriment  in  his  house  on  that  evening,  and  he  never 
made  even  a  religious  engagement  for  it,  but  spent  it  in  private 
devotion. 

He  was  much  teased  by  a  narrow-minded  member  of  his  church, 
(who  could  walk  very  well  himself,  and  whose  wife  never  came  out,) 
remonstrating  with  him  on  his  being  driven  to  the  services  on  the 
Lord's-day.  This  dwelt  very  much  on  his  mind ;  but  he  reasoned 
that  as  he  could  not,  without  the  sacrifice  of  his  health  and  comfort, 
live  nearer  to  his  place  of  worship  than  he  did,  and  as  he  could  not 
both  walk  to  chapel  and  preach,  there  was  no  reason  for  his  being 
rendered  miserable  by  frivolous  scruples.  But  he  took  care,  if  possi- 
ble, to  avoid  having  his  carriage  out  on  the  Saturday,  so  that  his 
horse  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  he  the  Lord's-day,  and  the  com- 
mandment was  complied  with  as  regarded  its  purposes  of  mercy. 
Latterly,  when  he  from  any  cause  hired  a  vehicle  on  the  Lord's-day 
he  bargained  (for  a  higher  price)  that  the  driver  should  put  up  the 
horse  and  come  to  service,  with  him  of  course  for  certainty,  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  owner  drove  himself,  and  was  glad  of  the  terms.  He 
alway.s,  if  possible,  avoided  posting  a  letter  when  it  would  be  delivered 
or  even  carried  on  the  Lord's-day. 

He  from  time  to  time  varied  the  order  of  the  chapel  services ; 
ultimately  he  divided  the  old  "  long "  prayer,  and  read  Scripture 
twice  instead  of  once ;  he  frequently  omitted  the  hymn  after  the 
sermon  that  the  latter  mig?it  produce  more  effect.  In  his  time  we 
discontinued  the  practice  of  sitting  down  during  the  hymn  following 
the  long  prayer,  which  had  previously  been  accorded  to  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh  in  congregations  who  stood  during  the  other  hymns.  I 
was  most  surprised  when  he  suggested  that  we  should  sit  during 
prayer,  as  I  had  fancied  the  Greek  Church  would  have  given  up 
standing  as  soon  as  we  should.  Soon  the  House  of  Commons  will 
alone  retain  the  old  Puritan  practice.  We  had  previously  left  off 
turning  to   the  back  of  the  seats,  as  we  stood   up  for  prayer :    the 
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practice  no  doubt  originated  in  square  pews  of  which  we  had 
none.  At  one  time  he  wore  a  gown  and  cassock,  chiefly  I  believe  to 
give  him  the  warmth  of  an  additional  garment  in  winter,  his  pulpit 
being  subject  to  violent  draughts  of  air,  and  to  enable  him  to  leave 
off  his  coat,  and  I  think  sometimes  his  waistcoat  also,  in  hot  weather ; 
but  when  his  first  gown  was  worn  out,  he  would  not  have  it  replaced. 
An  organ  was  introduced  in  his  time  with  his  entire  approbation, 
on  condition  that  the  organist  and  occupants  of  the  singing-seat  should 
be  under  his  control,  but  he  much  injured  the  efficiency  of  the  choir 
by  forbidding  them  to  have  any  paid  female  singer.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  organist  told  him  that  the  size  of  the  chapel  required 
instructed  female  voices  to  lead  the  singing,  that  when  they  were 
voluntaries  they  were  sure  to  be  enticed  away  by  salaries  offered 
at  other  places,  and  that  really  a  girl  received  little  more  than  the 
additional  expense  to  which  she  was  put  in  clothes;  he  was  inflexible 
in  having  no  hired  performers.  I  have  heard  him  quote  as  too  true 
John  Wesley's  maxim,  "The  devil  has  a  freehold  in  every  singing 
seat,"  and  add,  some  say  "  If  he  is  turned  out  of  that  he  sits  down  in 
the  table  pew,  as  he  never  leaves  any  place  where  the  gospel  is 
preached."  This  reminds  me  that  Carrs  Lane  Chapel  was  one  of  the 
first  places  constructed  without  a  table  pew,  the  only  table  being 
placed  before  what  was  the  clerk's  desk,  but  is  now  (as  the  minister 
gives  out  the  hymns,)  used  only  as  a  lower  pulpit.  The  table  of  other 
chapels  is  certainly  a  truer  representative  of  that  used  in  the  Last 
Supper,  that  in  Carrs  Lane  is  more  of  a  monstrance  table. 

My  father's  love  for  Dr.  Watts  could  scarcely  be  exceeded,  though 
he  always  grumbled  at  him  on  a  Saturday  evening  while  choosing 
the  morrow's  hymns  ;  but  the  only  reason  for  this  was,  that  he  bad 
not  left  the  church  a  hymn  suited  for  every  possible  religious 
topic.  The  Doctor's  old  admirers  must  mourn  that  he  is  no  longer 
to  appear  complete  and  by  himself.  There  were  many  advantages 
in  the  hymns  of  a  congregation  being  the  thoughts  and  words 
of  one  mind  •^  for  the  inverted  and  metaphoric  language  necessarily 
used  in  them  requires  much  better  education  than  the  poor  have  even 
now  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  verse  of  many 
authors,  each  writing  a  non-natural  style  of  his  own.  It  is  also  a  pity 
that  tlie  Doctor's  prefaces  to  his  psalms  and  hymns  should  become 
more  unknown  than  they  are,  as  they  are  most  valuable  essays  on 
hymuology.  May  the  selected  hymns  now  in  vogue  be  as  well  known 
and  prized  as  his  were  by  those  who  owed  to  him  their  sacred 
.songs  I 

As  to  doctrine  he  was  a  decided  Calvinist  of  the  school  of  Andrew 
Vol.  17  KK 
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Fuller,  and  never  shrunk  from  introducing  an}'  part  of  the  system  into 
any  sermon  speech  or  writing  wlicre  it  was  called  for,  or  from  owning 
the  name  when  challenged  to  do  so.  He  believed  that  the  sovereignty 
and  preordination  of  Clod  were  cloarlj'  asserted  b}'  our  Saviour  and 
liy  St.  Paul,  and  he  thought  that  they  were  implied  in  the  very 
being  of  God  and  the  relations  of  man  to  him.  But  like  the  greatest 
of  the  apostles  he  called  on  all  men  every  where  to  repent.  Nor  did 
he  see  any  contradiction  in  doing  so,  as  every  one  feels  himself  free 
to  will  and  to  act,  and  treats  his  fellows  as  being  so,  notwithstanding 
it  may  be  demonstrated  to  him  beyond  his  gainsaying,  that  each 
feeling,  thought,  or  act  of  himself,  and  every  man  around  him,  is  only 
a  sequence,  or  at  most  a  result.  He  saw  no  greater  difficulty  in 
God's  word  than  in  his  works ;  and  he  knew  every  theory  of  our 
being  must  embrace  these  conflicting  principles  or  facts.  He 
therefore  preached  to  men  their  duty  to  repent  and  turn  to  God, 
without  denying  that  God  was  sovereign,  actively  as  well  as  permis- 
sively.  Ue  inculcated  both  doctrines  because  he  believed  them  both 
to  be  revealed,  although  he  could  not  reconcile  them;  but  because  ho 
could  not  reconcile  them  he  preached  them  separately,  endeavouring 
to  give  each  the  relative  prominence  given  to  it  by  the  apostle. 
Arminians  have  claimed  him  as  one  of  their  creed,  and  Antinomians 
have  denounced  him  as  such ;  but  if  possessed  of  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  theology  and  of  candour,  so  seldom  found  in  company  with 
theology,  they  would  both  have  admitted,  after  he  had  explained 
Jiis  views,  that  he  was  such  a  Calvinist  as  I  have  stated. 

He  firmly  believed  that  Congregationalism,  of  all  church  politics, 
most  nearly  followed  the  principles  indicated  by  the  practice  and 
writings  of  the  Apostles ;  and  that  was  reason  enough  to  satisfy 
him  that  if  allowed  free  scope,  and  consistentlj'  and  zealously  main- 
tained, it  was  also  the  best  fitted  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and 
the  edification  of  the  church.  But  he  did  not  regard  it  as  yet  brought 
to  perfection,  or  consider  all  its  old  ways  and  plans  as  sacred;  and 
he  was  glad  to  improve  it  by  borrowing  from  any  other  system.  lu 
this  indeed  he  followed  the  habit  of  the  body,  which  has  always 
been  to  adapt  their  methods  of  procedure  to  the  times.  He 
held  firmly  to  the  independence  of  the  churches ;  but  that  being 
maintained,  he  was  anxious  that  the  feebler  among  them  should 
seek  and  follow  advice  from  their  wiser  neighbours,  both  in  the 
choice  of  their  ministers,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  any  diflicultj'  which 
they  might  find  above  their  own  skill.  He  thought  that  two  ministers 
and  two  laymen  wisely  selected  might  dispose  of  most  church  quarrels 
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arising  among  men  who  were  fit  to  remain  together  in  fellowship. 
He  had  no  share  in  that  horror  of  all  Prcshyterian  doings  wiiieh  I 
have  noticed  in  the  last  generation  of  Independent  ministers,  whose 
standing  maxim  was,  "  If  ministers  and  churches  must  be  governed 
otherwise  than  by  themselves,  it  is  better  to  have  one  perma- 
nent master  than  many  changing  ones."  Neither  he  or  they 
however  had  any  opportunity  of  watching  the  .system  and  method 
of  operation  of  any  other  Presbyterians  than  the  Wesleyans  in 
one  extreme,  and  such  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  such 
congregations  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion  as  are  not  Con- 
grcgationalist  in  their  discipline  in  the  other.  Thus,  proceeding 
chiefly  upon  theory,  he  wished  as  much  of  the  Presbyterian  spirit 
and  method  imported  into  Congregationalism  as  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  power  and  independence  of  the  churches.  English 
Presbyterianism  had  such  congenital  defects,  or  so  soon  degenerated, 
that  its  churches  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  had  no  more 
to  do  with  each  other  than  if  they  had  all  been  avowedly  Independent, 
and  the  word  Presbyterian  may  suggest  to  many  Cougregationalists 
in  this  country,  indeed  to  all  of  thern  who  have  the  discrimination  to 
class  as  Presbyterians  the  denominations  I  have  mentioned  as  such, 
the  state  of  things  in  which  admission  to  the  church,  or  rather  to  the 
communion,  is  left  avowedly  or  virtually  to  the  minister,  and  all 
temporal  matters  are  governed  by  the  trustees  or  a  committee.  This 
system  my  father  especially  disliked,  believing  that  eventually  it  is 
always  detrimental ;  indeed  it  was  under  it  that  so  many  of  the  "  Old 
Meeting  Houses"  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Socinians.  It  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  power  of  the  church,  which  he  always  main- 
tained in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  At  Carrs  Lane  every  dispo- 
sition of  congregational  money,  and  any  change  in  a  congregational 
practice  or  institution,  was  the  act  of  the  church  after  a  full  explanation 
of  what  was  intended,  with  liberty  for  all  the  men  to  speak  their 
opinions  respecting  it.  It  was  in  true  Presbyterianism  that  he  saw 
several  matters  which  we  might  copy  with  advantage.  Exactly  as  in  the 
Transatlantic  States  the  genius  of  the  people  for  organization  renders 
their  Congregationalism  more  Presbyterian  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
their  spirit  and  freedom  render  their  Presbyterianism  more  Congre- 
gationalist.  Presbyterianism  completely  carried  out  is  however  too 
formal  and  mechanical  for  the  generality  of  Englishmen  ;  they  are 
not  easily  brought  into  uniformity  and  a  high  state  of  organization, 
especially  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  they  naturally  form  congre- 
gations independent  one   of  anotlier,  not  from   principle,   but   front 
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incapacity  to  form  any  thing  else.*  The  Baptists,  whether  Calvinistic 
or  Arminian,  are  all  true  Congregationalists,  and  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connexion  and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  for  the  most  part  so. 
The  Unitarian  congregations  are  independent  of  each  other.  The 
national  character,  as  might  be  expected,  pervades  the  Establishment. 
Each  English  Episcopal  congregation  in  a  town  has  a  different  character 
from  every  other ;  and  if  it  is  zealous,  its  machinery  for  religious  or 
charitable  purposes  is  rarely  part  of  any  system  external  to  it,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that,  if  such  is  the  case,  it  carries  on  its  operations 
in  a  manner  and  spirit  peculiar  to  itself.  Still  however  much  Con- 
gregationalism may  suit  our  national  character,  he  thought  it 
should  be  more  highly  organised  than  it  is  generally  to  be  found, 
and  that  church  meetings  are  not  all-sufficient.  Hence  he  made 
so  much  of  his  deacons.  He  always  went  into  the  church 
meetings  straight  from  conference  with  them.  They  were  as  far 
as  their  number  and  their  health  allowed  the  superintendents 
of  the  districts,  and  the  other  superintendents  he  trusted  would 
so  commend  themselves  to  the  church  that  new  deacons  would 
be  chosen  from  their  number ;  so  that  there  would  thus  be  secured 
a  succession  of  tried  men  for  the  office.  His  good  sense,  as  well  as 
his  constitutional  caution,  self-diffidence,  and  timidity,  would  have 
led  him  in  every  thing  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  his  deacons ;  but 
he  naturally  fell  into  it  on  coming,  a  very  young  man,  to  such  an 
assemblage  of  fathers  as  formed  the  congregation  at  his  ordination. 
I  feared  that  his  epitaph  in  recording  that  "  the  harmony  between 

*  Our  denomination  is  unfortunate  in  having  two  names,  neither  of  which  really 
describes  or  distinguishes  us.  The  use  of  the  name  Independent  often  causes  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  as  it  is  a  common  adjective  ;  besides,  though  applicable  to  the 
churches  individually,  it  is  so  neither  to  the  denomination  nor  to  the  persons  com- 
posing it.  Congregationalist  has  no  other  meaning ;  but  with  us  congregations  are 
no  parts  of  the  system,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  more  absolutely  nullities  under 
it  than  under  any  other.  They  are  like  the  French  roturiers  before  the  revolution  ; 
"  peuple  taillable  et  corveable  a  merci."  It  is  therefore  most  strange  to  call  the 
system  Congregational.  StiU  since  for  three  hundred  years  after  Christ  the  mere 
hearers  formed  no  part  of  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  that  being  composed  of 
the  communicants  only,  if  "  congregation"  be  taken  as  the  translation  of  ecclesia, 
(as  in  the  nineteenth  article,)  Congregationalist  means  churchman,  and  our  body  is 
named,  as  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  are,  from  its  governmg  power  ;  the  only 
source  from  which  a  name  can  with  propriety  be  derived  for  any  section  of  the 
Universal  Church.  Congregationalist  may  be  used  as,  or  instead  of,  an  adjective, 
but  if  it  must  be  retained  as  a  noun  only,  a  corresponding  adjective  should  have 
been  formed  from  it.  Congregational  like  Independent  is  a  common  word  with  its 
own  meaning,  and  being  formed  from  a  noun  should  relate  to  the  thing  which 
that  noun  represents.  There  still  remains  the  objection  that  either  word  is  as 
applicable  to  the  Baptists  as  to  us. 
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him  and  his  congregation  was  never  once  broken  during  his  long  pasto- 
rate," might  imply  a  censure  on  our  system,  until  I  thought  of  how 
few  ministers  this  could  be  said,  even  of  such  as  had  all  the  personal 
advantages  secured  by  the  position,  wealth,  and  influence  of  a 
well-endowed  benefice.  He  attained  this  felicity  by  habitually 
taking  and  heartily  following  the  advice  of  the  wisest  men  in 
his  congregation ;  and  they  were  among  his  deacons.  So  far 
was  he  from  having  a  fear  of  these  officers,  notwithstanding  what 
he  has  said  upon  the  subject  in  his  Church  Members'  Guide.  To  this 
bod}',  which  he  found  in  the  primitive  constitution  given  to  the 
church  by  the  apostles,  he  added  the  church  committee  of  discipline, 
and  the  division  of  the  members  inta  districts  under  superintendents, 
in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  derived  from  kindred,  but  by  no 
means  identical,  institutions  in  the  one  case  by  the  Presbyterians 
and  in  the  other  by  the  Wesleyans. 

The  chapel  and  endowment  trustees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
interfered  with  in  their  rights  and  duties  connected  with  the  trust 
estates,  particularly  they  decided  as  to  the  use  of  the  chapel  for  anj' 
other  than  the  ordinary  purposes.  Filling  up  vacancies  in  their  own 
bodies,  they  recruited  them  from  those  members  of  the  church  who 
were  qualified  for  the  functions  to  be  entrusted  to  them  by  experience 
in  their  own  properties  and  aifairs.  They  thus  formed  a  carefully 
selected  permanent  committee  of  the  church,  renewed  in  part  from 
time  to  time,  and  able  to  follow  out  a  traditionary  course  of  action 
and  policy,  and  their  influence  on  all  questions  of  expenditure  was 
peculiarly  beneficial,  with  regard  to  every  new  scheme  as  it  arose, 
as  they  remembered  the  past  and  looked  on  to  the  future.  The  con- 
gregation at  large  were  consulted  on  every  plan  requiring  consider- 
able outlay,  and  the  meetings  for  this  purpose  were  generally  held  on 
Christmas  morning,  as  my  father  has  noticed  in  reference  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  chapel. 

He  further  desired  to  secure  for  the  denomination,  periodical 
meetings  of  its  heads,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  in  which  its 
peculiar  wants  and  dangers  might  be  deliberated  upon,  ascertained, 
and  provided  for.  He  thought  that  the  habit  of  conference  would 
give  ministers  an  aptitude  for  dealing  with  the  difficulties  which 
arise  in  our  sj'stem,  and  would  raise  and  foster  in  them  a  willing- 
ness, in  all  cases  threatening  the  welfare  of  their  congregations,  to 
be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  such  of  their  neighbours  as  the}'  knew 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  whole  bod}'.  But  he  desired  no 
alteration  in  the  principles  of  the  system,  lie  had  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  it.      He  knew  that  it  had  always  and  every  where,  while 
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true  to  its  principles,  maintained  Christian  faith  and  discipline  in 
a  degree  of  purity  unexampled  in  other  systems  ;  and  it  thus  seemed 
to  him  to  have  the  testimony  of  Providence  in  its  favour. 

He  was  a  thorough  going  Voluntary,  because  he  saw  that  the 
establishment  of  any  church  by  the  State  necessarily  annihilates  the 
distinction  between  that  church  and  the  world,  and  destroys  the 
unity  and  purity  of  its  faith,  and  renders  discipline  impossible  as  to 
its  laity,  and  utterly  inefficient  as  to  its  clergy.  No  country,  especially 
no  free  country,  would  endure  that  the  church  endowed  by  the 
legislature,  and  monopolizing  public  employments,  should  restrict  the 
enjoyment  of  its  benefices  to  persons  of  any  one  set  of  theological 
opinions,  or  of  peculiar  strictness  of  life,  or  should  refuse  participation 
in  its  most  sacred  rites  to  laymen  below  the  ordinary  level  of  society 
in  point  of  morality.  What  would  be  the  result  here  if  ever}''  diocese 
had  a  bishop  like  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  if  every  rector  and  every 
vicar  was  a  Puritan,  and  required  alibis  youthful  parishioners,  before 
he  allowed  them  to  be  confirmed,  to  renounce  all  amusements  which 
he  thought  inconsistent  in  his  communicants  ?  We  have  lately  been 
told  by  a  clergyman  whom  many  will  think  of  high  authority,  that  a 
sect  only  can  be  strict  as  to  creed,  and  that  a  church  must  tolerate 
together,  if  they  arise  within  its  bosom,  men  so  much  opposed  in  their 
opinions  as  Bishop  Colenso,  Dean  Close,  and  Dr.  Pusey.  We  admit 
that  this  must  be  so  in  a  national  church,  even  if  unestablished.  But 
what  then  are  "Church  principles,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much?  Or 
we  should  rather  ask,  how  can  a  system  unable  to  eject  from  its 
ministry  Antinomians  or  Pelagians  be  a  church? 

He  several  times  expressed  in  conversation  with  me  the  opinion 
that  diocesan  prelacy  by  its  organization  and  concentration  of  power, 
compelled  every  state  which  armed  it  with  any  additional  authority  or 
influence  to  gain  some  compensating  control  over  it  in  self-defence,  as 
otherwise  the  church  and  state  would  be  rival  empires  in  collision  at 
every  point. 

My  father  resented,  as  much  as  a  man  so  amiable  could  resent  any 
thing,  the  claim  of  apostolical  succession  exclusively  for  diocesan 
prelacy  and  the  consequent  denial  of  validity  to  the  ordination  of  all 
other  Protestant  or  Keformed  Churches.  He  thought  also  the  theory 
of  sacramental  efficacy,  for  the  sake  of  which  this  claim  is  made, 
must  bring  any  man  who  really  believes  it,  to  despair  of  his  salvation. 
For  according  to  this,  as  he  understood  it,  a  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  our  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection  depends  upon  each 
of  an  infinite  number  of  events  and  conditions,  (any  one  of  which 
failing  would  prevent  those  benefits  from  being  imparted,)  while  their 
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happening  and  fulfilment  are  not  only  incapable  of  proof,  but  im- 
probable to  such  a  degree  that  in  any  practical  matter  they  would 
be  regarded  as  impossible. 

He  also  felt  a  pardonable  degree  of  indignation  that  the  Anglican 
Church  in  consequence  of  this  figment,  denies  that  any  other  of  the 
Protestant  or  Reformed  communions  is  a  true  church,  while  it  gives 
that  title  to  the  antichristian  church  of  Rome,  and  the  Greek  churches, 
the  superstition  of  which  is  still  more  contemptible,  and  to  the 
degraded  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  Maronite,  and  Nestorian  Churches, 
though  all  at  least  do  not  in  return  acknowledge  Anglican  orders. 

But  notwithstanding  such  were  my  father's  opinions,  his  desire 
for  the  good  opinion  and  kind  feeljpg  of  all  Christian  men  around 
him,  made  him  always  consider  it  as  one  of  the  infelicities  of  his 
life  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  controversy  in  defence 
of  his  principles  as  a  Nonconformist.  When  however  he  found  that  his 
exhortations  to  his  denomination  to  be  on  their  guard,  not  against 
defects  in  the  system,  but  errors  and  failings  among  its  supporters,  had 
been  held  up  as  his  description  of  the  normal  state  of  our  churches,  and 
that  the  reviewal  of  his  book  had  been  distributed  as  a  tract,  he 
would  have  been  wanting  in  his  duty  to  himself,  and  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  had  not  exposed  the  false  reasonings 
and  incorrect  statements  of  his  assailant.  It  was  asserted  that  he 
attacked  the  church,  but  the  only  passages  quoted  in  support  of 
the  charge  were,  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  Papal  church  as  "  her 
relation  at  Rome,"  and  had  said  that  "  the  Papacy,  the  Episcopacy, 
with  every  other  ecclesiastical  corruption,  might  be  traced  to  a  want 
of  proper  views  of  church  power."  As  to  the  first  expression,  not 
only  has  our  establishment  borrowed  its  officers  and  their  vestments 
its  holy  days,  great  part  of  its  ritual,  and  all  its  old  laws,  from  the 
popish  system,  but  its  claims  to  our  allegiance  are  now  grounded,  not 
on  its  being  the  church  of  the  reformers  as  it  used  to  be  called,  (the 
fact  being  however  that  it  was  Queen  Elizabeth's),  but  on  its  being 
the  same  church  with  that  founded  by  Augustine,  who  was  not  only  a 
popish  missionary,  but  deeply  embued  with  the  papist  spirit  of  per- 
secution of  all  who  diff"ered  from  him,  and  of  incorporating  pagan 
notions  and  feelings  with  his  own  system  when  he  saw  they  w(mld 
be  retained  in  spite  of  him.  What  notions  of  discussion  must 
the  man  have  had  who  complained  of  its  being  said  that  episcopacy 
was  an  ecclesiastical  corruption  ?  Yet  he  only  expressed  the 
principle  in  which  all  seem  to  unite  on  his  side  of  the  question. 
Establishment  men  intentionally  or  unconsciously  treat  Noncon- 
formists as  Europeans  do  a  coloured  population  whom  they  have  sub- 
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dued.  In  the  best  possible  state  of  things  the  whites  feel  themselves 
privileged  to  say  anything,  and  do  most  things,  to  the  natives,  while 
they  must  not  put  themselves  so  far  on  an  equality  as  to  pretend  to  any 
feelings,  and  manifest  that  they  are  sensible  of  ill-treatment ;  if  they 
revolt,  it  is  a  case  of  servile  war ;  the  dominant  race  is  not  bound  by 
the  common  usages  of  civilized  nations ;  the  subject  race  has  none 
of  the  I'ights  of  ordinary  belligerents.  We  are  always  to  be  hearing 
of  the  sin  of  schism  and  the  pleasant  inferences  which  each  man 
draws  for  himself  from  that  position ;  but  if  a  man  of  an}'  mark 
among  us  hints  that  the  church  is  an  evil,  and  that  it  is  sin  or  folly 
to  support  it,  we  never  hear  the  last  of  the  wickedness  and  indecency 
of  his  conduct.  ^ 

A  letter  of  Bishop  Blomfield,  published  in  his  life,  complains  of 
the  tone  of  my  father's  book ;  possibly  I  may  be  prejudiced  in 
judging  of  the  matter,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  defend  himself  and  his  system  from  such  an  attack 
in  a  better  spirit  and  in  a  milder  manner ;  j'et  he  was  denounced 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  was  even 
called  a  political  dissenter,  which  seems  to  have  become  the  worst 
name  in  an  episcopalian's  vocabulai-y,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act  and  reform  in  parliament  have  given  us  increased  power  in 
the  State.  For,  singular  to  say,  the  person  .who  wishes  to  separate 
religion  from  politics  is  represented  as  a  political  religionist  by 
those  who  live  by  keeping  up  their  union.  One  circumstance  no 
doubt  had  its  weight;  correspondents  of  the  Kecord  impressed  upon 
the  readers  of  that  newspaper,  who  after  all  are  the  party  in  the 
church  to  which  we  are  most  allied,  (T  will  not  use  the  converse 
expression,)  that  my  father  shortly  after  speaking  for  Christian  union 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society,  called  upon  a  meeting  of  Dis- 
senters to  merge  the  Christian  in  the  Dissenter.  The  fact  was 
that  he  had  said  the  very  reverse,  and  had  wai-ned  the  dissenting 
delegates  whom  he  addressed  not  to  merge  the  Christian  in  the 
Dissenter.  This  misrepresentation  of  what  he  said  did  not  become 
known  to  him  till  some  months  had  elapsed,  and  then  he  did  not  like 
to  get  into  correspondence  on  the  subject ;  which  is  certainly  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  readers  of  the  Record  even  in  that  time  of  discord 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  the  error  corrected,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  intentionally  made  in  the  first  instance.  My  father 
attended  that  meeting  and  used  all  his  influence  when  there,  to 
urge  moderate  counsels :  he  appeared  as  a  delegate  from  his  own 
congregation  only,  as  a  meeting  of  the  Independents  and  Baptists  of 
Birmingham  judged  him  too  little  of  a  root  and  branch  man  to  repre- 
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sent  them,  and  rejected  him  though  nominated.  The  conuuittee 
however,  to  whom  the  preparations  for  the  meeting  were  entrusted, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  thus  without  honour  in  his  own  country, 
selected  him  as  known  to  be  a  moderate  man  to  move  the  first  resolution, 
which  announced  the  determination  of  the  Nonconformists  to  obtain 
the  redress  of  specific  grievances,  wrhich  were  for  the  most  part 
those  referred  to  in  Vol.  xiv.,  pp.  283,  392,  3.  To  avoid  a  division 
of  the  meeting,  there  was  introduced  into  the  resolution  a  decla- 
ration that  no  redress  of  grievances  could  be  deemed  sufficient  or 
permanent  as  long  as  the  Church  was  connected  with  the  State;  and  he 
consented  to  adopt  it  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  intended  only  as 
an  avowal  of  principle,  and  not  as  a  pledge  to  immediate  agitation. 
This  was  exactly  the  ground  which  he  took  in  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  from  his  own  congregation.  Vol.  xiv.,  391.  It  cannot 
therefore  with  truth  be  said  that  the  Dissenters  of  that  generation  con- 
cealed their  opinions  when  presenting  their  petitions  to  the  legislature. 
Mr  Dale's  memoir,  which  contains  so  many  of  my  father's  letters,  has 
one  (at  p.  585,)  giving  his  account  of  the  foregoing  matters. 

Only  one  thing  more  need  be  mentioned  connected  with  my 
father's  controversy  with  the  Establishment,  and  that  is,  that  for 
many  years  the  post  brought  him  letters  in  a  disguised  hand, 
addressed  to  him  as  a  "  Brownist  Teacher,"*  or  with  the  addi- 
tion of  scurrilous  epithets  to  his  name,  the  contents  of  which> 
generally  in  doggerel  verse,  always  reviled  him  for  presuming  to 
preach,  and  for  dai'ing  to  write  against  the  Church,  and  frequently 
avowed  that  the  object  of  the  letter  was,  as  our  unchristian  laws 
prevented  him  from  being  punished  for  his  dissent,  either  by  Church 
or  State,  to  fine  him  in  postages.  He  thought  the  writer  was 
out  of  his  mind,  but  in  my  opinion  he  used  the  slang  of  his  party  too 
consistently  to  admit  that  supposition,  and  his  arguments  did  not 
seem  to  me  much  more  feeble  than  writers  of  the  school  of  Mr 
Gathcrcole  are  generally  well  satisfied  with, 

The  incidental  mention  which  I  have  made  of  his  not  being  chosen 
by  the  Evangelical  Dissenters  of  Birmingham,  to  represent  them  at  a 
general  gathering  in  London,  may  perhaps  have  occasioned  the  reader 
some  surprise ;  but  that  will  be  lessened  when  it  is  recollected  that 
extreme  liberal  opinions   were   very  prevalent  at  that  time  in  the 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  name  of  "Teachers"  which  has  been  imposed 
on  our  ministers  by  parliament,  and  is  always  used  in  hatred  and  contempt  of 
them,  was  chosen  in  such  ignorance,  that  it  adopts  the  word  employed  in  the  origi- 
nal commission,  according  to  Matthew's  record  of  it  which  alone  contains  the 
promise  applicable  to  the  present  age. 

Vol.  17  I^  L 
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town,  and  the  Dissenters  in  it  were  for  the  most  part  for  urging 
their  demands,  (in  themselves  perfectly  just,)  with  a  peremptoriness 
and  intemperance  of  language  which  could  only  provoke  the  animo- 
sity of  the  friends  of  the  Establishment,  and  ensure  their  own  defeat. 
My  father  and  his  friends  kept  away  from  their  meetings,  and  were 
known  to  disapprove  of  their  speeches  and  proceedings,  so  they  were 
not  to  be  blamed  for  preferring  other  persons  to  represent  them  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  their  plans.  Nor  were  violent  and  injudicious 
men  to  be  found  among  us  in  Birmingham  only ;  and  because  he  did  not 
join  successively  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Ecclesiastical  Know- 
ledge, the  Anti-State  Church  Society,  and  the  Liberation  Society,  he 
was  looked  upon  by  many  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  as  a  half- 
hearted dissenter,  and  on  that  account,  after  all  the  services  vvhich  he 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Nonconformity,  not  only  in  controversy 
but  by  building  up  a  congregation  which  gave  it  weight  and  influence 
in  the  midland  counties,  he  found  himself  carped  at  by  men  who  had  by 
their  inefficiency  ruined  their  congregations,  and  by  their  injudicious 
advocacy  only  retarded  the  success  of  the  cause  to  which  they  owed  all 
their  importance.  He  held  that  pointing  to  an  influential  congregation 
was  better  than  the  most  forcible  argument  which  could  be  used  on  our 
side  of  the  question  for  silencing  an  opponent  or  strengthening  a  dis- 
heartened friend.  He  wasmuch  pleased  to  tell  that  a  Welsh  solicitor  who 
had  just  before  he  left  home  refused  a  site  for  an  Independent  chapel  in 
his  neighbourhood,  having  been  attracted  to  Carrs  Lane  Chapel  by 
seeing  many  people  entering  it,  was  so  impressed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  congregation  and  by  the  service  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sermon,  when  his  arrangements  compelled  him  to  leave  the  town,  that 
as  soon  as  he  returned  home  he  let  the  poor  Welsh  Independents  have 
the  site  they  wished,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  had  seen  among  their 
brethren  at  Birmingham. 

I  never  heard  of  any  reason  which  the  most,  violent  Dissenters 
had  for  i-eproaching  him  for  being  lukewarm  in  their  cause  except  the 
friendly  terms  on  which  he  lived  with  the  Evangelical  ministers  of 
the  Establishment  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  his  delight  to  find 
himself  co-operating  with  them.  No  doubt  his  kindness  and  good 
feeling  sometimes  led  him  at  meetings  in  which  such  ministers  took 
part  with  those  of  other  denominations  to  dwell  too  much  upon 
them  persoiially,  or  their  presence  there.  Any  notice  of  the 
circumstance  at  the  time  tends  to  place  both  parties  in  false 
positions,  and  to  destroy,  both  then  and  afterwards,  the  good  effect 
which  it  might  otherwise  produce.  Good  men,  meeting  together 
with    a    view    to    a   common   object,  but   being  as   to    other   mat- 
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ters  of  different  opinions,  should  speak  only  in  reference  to  that 
object,  and  should  regard  their  common  support  of  it  as  not  calling 
for  any  announcement  or  comment.  The  mention  at  such  a  meet- 
ing by  one  person  that  he  does  not  feel  himself  compromised  by 
what  he  is  doing,  or  any  praise  given  to  him  for  it  by  ano- 
ther speaker,  tends  to  prevent  the  unitj'  of  feeling  desired,  and 
the  very  assertion  of  it  brings  it  into  doubt.  But  ray  father  could 
not  help  expressing  admiration  in  the  eai-ly  part  of  this  century 
for  those  confessors  who  encountered  the  obloquy  then  attending  the 
avowal  of  evangelical  opinions,  and  in  later  days  for  those  who  ascribed 
such  importance  to  those  opinions,  and  therefore  felt  such  devotion 
to  them,  that  they  hailed  as  a  brother  every  man  who  held  them,  and 
much  more  every  man  who  preached  them.  He  never  could  under- 
stand how  any  man  really  believing  the  truths  which  he  did,  could 
allow  any  principles  of  church  order,  much  less  any  circumstances  of 
worldly  endowment  or  fashion,  to  separate  him  in  heart  or  outward 
recognition  from  men  of  the  like  precious  faith.  Whenever  he 
saw  men  holding  the  same  doctrines  with  himself  keeping  them- 
selves aloof  from  nonconformists,  their  hereditary  supporters,  he 
comforted  himself  by  thanking  God  that  he  was  free  from  all  pre- 
judice or  influence  preventing  him  from  being  a  fellow-worker 
with  any  man  who  really  loved  and  laboured  for  his  Lord.  But 
he  had  very  little  to  complain  of  in  that  respect  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, which  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  the  influence  and  ex- 
ample of  the  late  Archdeacon  Spooner.  He  never  missed  the  Bible 
Society's  anniversary  in  Birmingham  when  he  could  attend  it,  and 
my  father  always  came  home  expressing  his  gratification  at  meeting 
him  and  listening  to  his  remarks. 

My  father  seemed  to  me  to  be  by  nature  an  orator ;  for  he  was  always 
able  to  divine  what  was  suited  to  his  audience,  to  adapt  himself  to 
their  opinions  and  tastes,  to  gain  their  confidence  and  sympathy, 
and  to  establish  an  interchange  of  feeling  with  them.  He  could 
make  subservient  to  his  purpose  the  occasion,  all  associations  of  the 
time  and  the  place,  the  accidents  of  the  meeting,  and  the  statements 
and  phrases  of  other  speakers ;  his  mind  was  sufficiently  logical  to 
carry  his  hearers  with  him  from  one  point  to  another ;  he  had  powers 
of  imagination  and  description  which  enabled  him  to  inspire  them 
with  pity,  admiration,  or  reverence,  the  master  feelings  of  the  soul;  it 
was  manifest  that  he  believed  and  felt  all  he  stated,  and  was  tho- 
roughly in  earnest  in  every  wish  or  fear  which  he  expressed ;  he  had 
a  countenance  of  great  flexibility,  and  a  voice  of  unusual  power, 
compass,  and  sweetness ;  and,  with  these  endowments,  and  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  sacred  themes  on  which  he  dwelt,  he  could  lead  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  at  his  pleasure.  Dr.  Campbell's  comparison 
of  him  to  Daniel  O'Connell  had  occurred  to  me  before.  They  were 
both  very  stout  men  ;  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  is  almost  a  gua- 
rantee of  geniality  and  heartiness ;  they  had  an  air  of  ease  and  bonhom- 
mie  which  accredited  them  as  well-meaning  and  straightforward,  and 
gained  them  credence  almost  before  they  began  to  speak ;  and  what  they 
said  appeared  so  natural  and  obvious,  and  was  delivered  with  such  feel- 
ing, that  their  thoughts  went  straight  from  their  hearts  to  the  hearts 
of  the  audience.  Without  any  of  the  arts  of  a  demagogue,  my  father  was 
received  by  the  Birmingham  or  London  audiences  before  whom  he 
presented  himself,  with  something  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  great 
Irish  orator  always  inspired  in  Dublin.  On  one  occasion  the  stately 
and  well-considered  programme  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Society  was  interrupted  by  a  call  for  him. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  that  the  late  Lord 
Holland  (the  Lord  Holland  of  our  time,)  who  heard  my  father 
speak  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Society  for  the  protection  of 
Religious  Liberty,  took  several  opportunities  of  expressing  his 
admiration  of  his  speaking ;  and,  as  I  have  been  told,  on 
one  occasion  said  that  as  a  persuasive  speaker  he  was  sur- 
passed only  by  Charles  James  Fox  and  Lord  Chancellor  Plunkett. 
My  father  had  not  lieard  the  great  parliamentary  speakers  of  the 
beginning  of  this  centurj^  and  perhaps  was  a  competent  judge 
of  religious  oratory  only,  but  his  opinions  may  be  worth  having 
as  to  that,  and  that  was,  that  taking  all  things  into  account.  Dr. 
McNeile,  of  Liverpool,  came  the  nearest  of  all  whom  he  had  heard 
to   his   ideal   of  a   perfect   orator. 

In  my  opinion,  my  father  was  a  better  speaker  than  preacher  ; 
for  iu  a  sermon  little  scope  is  allowed  for  oratory.  The  preacher 
brings  a  message  as  from  God  which  yet  has  often  been  announced 
before ;  he  may  not  present  anything  strictly  his  own  ;  it  is  his  duty 
not  to  fall  iu  with  the  views  of  his  congregation,  but  in  great  part 
to  tell  them  unwelcome  truths ;  his  manner  and  method  are  res- 
tricted within  narrow  limits,  and  he  has  to  address  the  same  people 
from  week  to  week  upon  topics  long  familiar  to  them.  In  the 
preceding  volumes  he  will  be  found  often  to  have  quoted  (see  par- 
ticularly Vol.  viii,  120,)  the  saying  of  Demosthenes  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  speaker's  delivery,  and  no  doubt  his  own  discourses 
owed  much  to  his  voice  and  manner,  and  these,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
can  never  be  described.  His  sermons  preached  elsewhere  than  in 
Birmingham,   can  in  other  respects  be  fairl}'  judged  of  by  those  he 
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printed.  I  have  classified  them  at  p.  199  supra,  and  they  relate  to 
most  of  the  occasions  on  which  a  minister  preaches  from  home,  except 
the  opening  a  place  of  worship,  which  however  was  the  one  in  which 
his  services  were  most  sought,  but  such  discourses  are  rarely  published. 
It  was  noticed  that  he  stood  well  the  test  of  always  being  equal  to  his 
reputation  when  most  was  required  of  him.  His  printing  no  less  than 
eleven  funeral  sermons  is,  of  course,  to  be  attributed  to  the  interest 
felt  in  the  persons  in  reference  to  whom  they  were  preached.  Mi* 
Jay's  choice  of  him  to  preach  on  his  decease  designated  him  as  a 
like-minded  man  ;  but  1  was  most  struck  by  his  being  requested  to 
perform  the  same  office  by  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Cox  of  Hackney,  to 
whom  he  was  almost  an  entire  stranger.  He  often  preached  on  the 
deaths  of  members  of  his  own  congregation,  more  however  for  the 
benefit  of  the  living  than  for  the  sake  of  praising  the  dead,  and  these 
were  among  the  best  of  his  discourses.  They  peculiarly  suited  his  afi"ec- 
tionate  nature,  and  the  pensive  tenderness  of  his  later  years  in  the 
retrospect  of  life  and  the  anticipation  of  immortality.  His  sketches  of 
the  deceased  were  very  graphic,  giving  in  a  few  touches  the  excellen- 
ces by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  other  good  men  or  women, 
and  always  honestly  though  gently  alluding  to  any  imperfections  which 
dimmed  their  lustre  and  impaired  their  usefulness.  Some  would  have 
omitted  these  shadows  in  their  likenesses,  but  he  saw  that  unmixed 
eulogy  would  have  had  no  value,  and  that  the  most  improving  lesson 
is  generally  taught  by  another's  imperfections.  The  same  desire  not 
to  violate  truth  by  suppression  of  any  particular  will  be  found  in  his 
sketches  of  character,  reprinted  in  this  volume. 

His  doctrinal  sermons  may  be  estimated  by  his  pastoral  addresses 
and  his  treatises  on  Faith  Hope  and  Love,  the  chapters  of  which  were 
all  or  nearly  so  first  preached  as  sermons.  It  will  be  seen  from  them 
how  anxious  he  was  that  his  people  should  have  clear  and  correct 
views  of  the  truth  in  Christ,  an  habitually  devout  spirit,  and  great 
warmth  of  the  religious  affections,  and  how  he  laboured  to  have  them 
thoroughly  furnished  and  complete  in  head  and  heart. 

His  peculiarly  characteristic  discourses  however  were  those  on 
the  duties  of  the  various  conditions  and  relationships  of  life,  some 
of  which  formed  eventually  the  Family  Monitor,  parts  of  the  Christian 
Father's  Present,  and  the  volumes  addressed  to  young  men  and 
women.  He  believed  that  true  faith  and  works  really  good  always 
were  found  in  the  same  person ;  that  religion  consisted  in  such  dispo- 
sitions of  mind  to  God  and  man  as  would  necessarily  be  manifested 
in  the  service  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  man.  He  knew  that 
all  the  actions  of  human  life  might  be  performed  under  the  influence 
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of  love  to  Christ  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  Hence  he  insisted  on  the 
performance  of  those  duties  which  are  generally  considered  as  merely 
moral  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  constitute  them  acts  of  faith  and  love  ;  and 
his  anxiety  was  that  the  worldly  man  who  justly  valued  himself  for 
his  morality,  should  find  himself  outdone  by  church  members  on  his 
own  ground.  Not  long  before  his  death  I  heard  him  say  that  if  he 
had  to  commence  his  ministry  again,  he  should  preach  on  the  duties 
of  social  life  even  more  than  he  had  done,  though  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  had  to  reproach  himself  with  having  neglected  to  do  so. 

But  notwithstanding  his  care  to  build  up  his  flock  in  their  holy 
faith,  and  to  incite  them  to  be  examples  of  every  virtue,  he  acted  upon 
the  views  laid  down  in  his  discourse  at  the  Chester  Conference  of 
the  Congregational  Union,  and  in  his  work  on  the  Earnest  Ministry, 
for  he  laboured  chiefly  to  call  the  unbelieving  and  impenitent  to  faith 
and  repentance.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  reproach  that  ministers 
of  his  old  school  were  always  explaining  man's  state  by  nature, 
and  the  method  of  his  justification  by  faith  alone.  He  believed  that 
in  his  large  and  mixed  congregation  there  were  generally,  if  not 
always,  many  who  had  never  understood  the  matter  at  all,  and  he 
therefore  determined  they  should  have  that  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Strangers,  he  thought,  might  receive  the  truth  if  explained  by  another 
voice  and  in  other  words  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  To  his 
own  congregation  he  could  only  repeat  what  they  had  heard  from 
him  many  times  before,  but  he  thought  if  a  clear  statement  of  the 
truths  I  am  referring  to  were  introduced  in  few  words  into  every 
sermon  specially  inculcating  any  one  duty  or  explaining  any  one 
doctrine,  to  give  a  Christian  reason  for  the  performance  of  that 
duty,  to  shew  how  that  doctrine  was  connected  with  the  benefits 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  they  might  from  the  pointed  and  appropriate 
manner  in  which  they  were  introduced  and  their  manifested  con- 
nexion with  the  topics  which  had  just  been  the  subject  of  attention, 
have  all  the  effect  of  a  new  matter  of  thought,  though  the  same  words 
had  so  many  times  previously  fallen  without  effect  on  the  ear. 

He  was  also  not  to  be  diverted  from  following  the  example  of 
Christ  by  addressing  the  fears  of  his  hearers  by  reference  to  the 
judgment  to  come  and  eternal  punishment,  and  his  reasons  for  preach- 
ing such  sermons,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  urged  those  topics, 
may  be  learnt  from  his  sermon  on  the  dislike  to  ministerial  fidelity, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume. 

He  followed  to  a  very  great  extent  the  method  of  expounding  the 
various  books  of  the  Bible,  historical,  prophetical,  or  epistolary,  which 
he  recommends  to  Students,  Vol.  viii,  p.  427.     In  some  instances  he 
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went  through  an  historical  course  as  best  adapted  to  secure  a  larger 
evening  congregation  through  the  winter,  lamenting  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age  which  rendered  such  expedients  necessary.  The  late  Mr 
Ely  did  not  scruple  so  far  to  sanction  this  compliance  with  the  times 
as  honestly  to  adopt  the  title  of  Winter  Lectures  for  a  volume  having 
a  similar  origin.  A  correct  opinion  of  mj'  father's  expository  lectures 
may  be  formed  from  the  chapters  in  the  Young  Woman's  Guide  on 
the  characters  of  Rebekah  Martha  and  Mary,  and  the  picture  of  a 
good  wife,  those  in  the  Young  Man's  Guide  on  the  character  of 
Joseph  and  the  Study  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  those  in  the 
volume  addressed  to  Widows  on  the  Scripture  characters  there 
referred  to. 

Except  when  going  through  Isaiah,  or  expounding  the  epistles  to 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  he  avoided  discoursing  on  prophecy  or 
the  visions  of  the  book  of  Revelation  ;  and  he  always  seemed  most  to 
delight  in  his  subject  when  his  text  was  taken  from  the  writings  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  He  was  a  very  fair  expositor  of  Scripture  ;  he  did 
not  take  advantage  of  his  speaking  with  no  one  to  contradict  him  ;  he 
chose  to  understate  the  meaning  of  his  text  rather  than  to  strain  it ; 
his  hearers  felt  that  he  was  dealing  fairly  by  their  understandings ; 
and  so  their  reason  being  satisfied,  the  truths  he  uttered  came  with 
their  full  force  upon  their  consciences. 

In  the  remarks  he  made  on  Mr  Jay,  I  think  he  also  had  in  view 
his  own  case.  He  made  sermonizing  his  peculiar  study  and  his 
business.  When  he  was  young,  seinuons  had  not  been  superseded  to 
the  extent  they  have  been,  as  he  remarks  Vol.  viii,  p.  xiv,  and  to  the 
last  he  believed  that  the  pulpit  was  the  chief  means  appointed  by 
God  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  But  he  knew  that  to 
achieve  that  work,  the  best  methods  of  preaching  must  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  care  and  assiduity ;  and  accordingly  I  believe  he 
never  heard  another  man  preach  but  he  derived  some  useful  lesson 
from  it  for  his  own  imitation  or  warning,  and  he  habitually  watched 
his  consciousness  of  power  in  his  own  sermons,  and  the  appear- 
ances of  their  effect  on  his  congregation,  in  order  to  strengthen 
or  correct  his  previous  views.  He  took  ail  these  pains  however  not 
from  ambition  for  distinction,  but  to  obtain  greater  means  of  useful- 
ness. 

It  may  be  that  his  sermons  were  more  rhetorical  than  those  of 
the  present  day,  and  no  doubt  the  better  educated  a  man  is  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  he  will  adopt  a  simple  style.  He  is  more  critical  as 
to  his  own  performances,  and  is  therefore  more  timid ;  but  while  he 
is  thus  preserved  from  failures  in  attempts  above  his  strength,  which 
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an  uneducated  man  might  incur,  he  will  probably  be  deterred  from 
the  efforts  which  will  eventually  enable  that  uneducated  man,  if 
possessed  of  sufHcient  native  power,  to  attain  to  a  vigour  of  thought 
and  style  which,  had  he  been  a  scholar,  he  would  never  have  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  reach.  It  does  not  follow  that  a 
simple  style  will  be  effective,  it  must  at  first  be  almost  necessarily 
wanting  in  point  and  force,  and  it  is  in  great  danger  of  remaining  so. 
My  father  was  convinced  that  in  sermons  addressed  to  the  generality 
of  hearers  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  life,  there  is  required 
more  than  good  sentiments  and  sound  reasoning ;  that  to  be  inter- 
ested they  must  be  roused  and  sustained  by  pithy  sentences  which 
will  catch  the  attention  and  be  carried  away,  and  by  apt  allusions 
and  illustrations  from  common  life,  as  all  men  are  best  pleased 
when  they  feel  they  are  making  a  permanent  addition  to  their  stock 
of  ideas  or  mental  pictures.  Nor  must  a  sermon  be  lively  only  ;  the 
concealed  logic  of  it  must  be  good  ;  the  train  of  thought  in  the  hearers' 
minds  must  not  be  interrupted,  or  they  are  disappointed  and  dis- 
couraged. It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  his  printed  sermons  are 
for  religious  books,  and  especially  for  sermons,  very  easy  reading  ; 
that  the  mind  is  led  on  in  them  satisfactorily  from  one  point  to 
another ;  that  every  part  has  tended  to  produce  the  same  general 
impression;  that  the  interest  has  been  kept  up  without  lessening  the 
effect  of  the  lesson  inculcated ;  and  that  the  rhetorical  embellishments 
have  assisted  and  not  diverted  the  mind. 

lie  seemed  to  me  to  fail  most  in  mere  argumentation  and  in  the 
cases  which  he  devised  in  illustration  of  his  subject.  He  was  happiest 
when  a  chain  of  reasoning  pervaded  his  sermon  without  taking  the 
form  of  argument,  and  when  he  exemplified  or  explained  his  subject 
by  facts  either  in  common  life  or  of  a  mere  historical  character. 
Many  complained  of  his  reiterations,  but  I  believe  they  were  made 
upon  principle,  as  necessary  for  the  less  competent  of  his  hearers. 
A  shrewd  Wesleyan  remarked  to  me  that  my  father  owed  his  success 
to  his  diluting  his  meaning  down  to  the  apprehension  of  common 
people  ;  and  it  might  be  so.  I  complained  to  him  that  when  all  infe- 
rences which  the  subject  admitted  had  been  suggested  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  personal  application  was  not  left  to  each  hearer,  and 
hinted  that  the  sermon  had  been  thrown  away  upon  every  one  who 
could  not  deduce  the  practical  conclusion  for  himself,  and  that  every 
one  who  could  do  so  would  resent  its  being  done  for  him.  My  father 
maintained  that  without  this  was  done  the  lesson  would  not  be  per- 
ceived, or  would  not  be  felt  generally  by  men  who  needed  it.  His 
sermons  sometimes  exceeded  an  hour,  and  he  was  not  pleased  at  its 
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being  suggested  to  him  that  hearers  were  becoming  more  and  more 
impatient,  and  that  what  people  heard  compulsorily,  during  the  latter 
half  of  a  long  discourse,  only  effaced  the  impression  which  they  received 
while  their  minds  were  sufficiently  fresh  to  attend  to  it  with  pleasure. 
He  evidently  longed  for  the  audiences  which  preachers  had  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  but  admitted  their  patience  was  unworthily 
taken  advantage  of  at  double  lectures  and  five  hours'  services. 

He  had  the  habit  which  so  many  distinguished  speakers  have  had, 
of  alluding  too  much  to  his  own  feelings  and  circumstances ;  but 
it  was  done  in  such  simplicity  of  mind  that  I  think  he  never  failed 
to  secure  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers,  at  least  of  his  kind  flock. 

He  was  aware  of  his  verbal  inaccuracies,  but  found  it  gave 
him  so  much  trouble  to  satisfy  himself  when  he  once  began  to 
criticize  what  he  had  written,  that  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  bringing 
his  style  up  to  his  ideal  for  ordinary  sermons,  and  therefore,  on 
principle,  contented  himself  with  the  expressions  which  presented 
themselves,  unless  they  afterwards  struck  him  as  likely  to  be  misun- 
derstood. Hence  he  was  excessively  annoyed  when,  as  was  some- 
times the  case,  his  sermons  were  reported  for  "The  Pulpit;"  though, 
as  I  think,  they  were  very  faithful  transcripts  of  what  he  said ;  and 
learning  that  a  lady  in  his  congregation  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
down  his  sermons  in  short-hand,  he  seized  an  occasion  of  exacting 
a  promise  from  her,  that  she  would  never  give  any  one  any  transcripts 
from  her  notes.  When  he  was  roused  to  take  the  trouble  of  cor- 
rection, as  in  "  Dissent  and  the  Church  of  England,"  and  the  Essay  he 
contributed  to  the  Glasgow  volume  on  Union,  the  defects  I  have  men- 
tioned are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  often  thought  that,  as  in  his 
frequent  use  of  apostrophe  and  interrogation,  so  in  other  respects, 
he  agreed  more  with  French  than  English  taste  and  usages.  This 
may  appear  strange  until  it  is  recollected  that  spoken  sermons  have 
been  long  discouraged  in  the  Establishments  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  that  Nonconformists  have  been  more  attentive  to  the 
matter  than  the  manner  of  their  discourses,  and  from  this  cause 
those  who  wished  to  attain  a  good  method  of  preaching  (not  reading 
sermons,)  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  French  models. 
These  may  be  called  artificial  and  even  theatrical,  but  common 
French  sermons  have  never  fallen  to  the  level  of  English  ones. 
If  we  are  to  believe  our  proverbial  expression  an  English  sermon 
is  the  dullest  of  all  things ;  a  French  one,  orthodox  or  heterodox, 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  it  was  noc  interesting.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  care  that  Frenchmen  take  in  com- 
position in  their  own  langpiage ;  or  there  may  be  truth  in  Michelet's 
Vol.  17  M  M 
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opinion,  that  the  French  mind,  being  more  scientific  and  painstaking, 
and  also  more  gifted  in  producing  effect  and  display,  more  readily  rises 
to  eloquence ;  and  that  the  French  tongue,  excelling  in  precision  and 
picturesqueness,  is  never  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  an  orator. 
Certainly  it  is  hard  to  prove  the  contrary  to  the  countrymen  of 
Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Saurin,  and  Adolphe  Monod.  I  bad 
long  thought  my  father's  style  of  preaching  like  the  French  sermons 
■which  I  had  seen,  and  when  I  found  that  amongst  his  earliest  purchases 
of  theological  books  were  translations  of  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Com- 
position of  a  Sermon,  and  Sauriu's  Sermons,  that  opinion  was  con- 
firmed. 

I  may  here  refer  to  his  many  protests  in  favour  of  spoken  and 
against  read  sermons,  and  to  my  notice  in  the  preface  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  own  attempts  at  reading.  He  thought  the  practice  would 
be  fatal  to  Nonconformity  in  England  ;  certainly  it  was  nearly  so  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  admirably  served  the 
purposes  of  the  philosophical  ministers  of  that  day  ;  it  checked  all 
distasteful  fervour,  and  facilitated  the  employment  of  guarded  lan- 
guage, which  concealed  departure  from  the  old  doctrines,  until  first 
Arminiauism  and  then  Ariauism  was  in  fashion,  and  could  be  safely 
avowed.  There  are  no  doubt  great  temptations  to  read  a  sermon  in- 
stead of  preaching  it.  Not  only  is  there  a  great  saving  of  efifort,  but 
greater  accuracy  of  language  is  attained,  and  a  minister  may  secure 
himself  from  any  very  damaging  failure.  But  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  prevent  read  sermons  from  degenerating  into  fragmentary 
essays,  which  the  more  pains  there  are  bestowed  upon  them,  are  gene- 
rally comprehended  with  the  greater  difficulty  by  those  who  listen  to 
them.  My  father  generally  said  in  conversation  on  the  subject,  that 
the  argument  most  convincing  to  him  was  that  Romanists  and  Wes- 
leyans  (it  is  odd  how  often  they  are  mentioned  together  by  other 
persons  beside  Bishop  Lavington,)  were  never  denied  by  their  adver- 
saries to  know  the  surest  methods  of  dealing  with  human  nature,  and 
that  in  neither  of  their  systems  were  read  sermons  tolerated. 

When  preparing  his  sermons  he,  I  believe,  referred  to  all  the 
commentaries,  treatises,  and  discourses  which  he  possessed  on 
the  subject  of  his  text ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  derived  a  great 
part  of  his  matter  from  them,  and  he  considered  that  his  con- 
gregation were  as  great  gainers  as  he  was  by  his  doing  so.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  practice,  in  his  Address  to  Students,  he  advises 
them  to  keep  a  common-place  book  of  reference  in  the  nature  of 
an  index,  which  would  shew  them  at  a  glance  what  they  had  at 
their  command  on  any  subject. 
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He  prized  \evy  highly  originality  of  thought,  and  deh'ghted  to  name 
the  ministers  in  whom  he  had  found  it,  (I  cannot  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty call  to  mind  their  names,  but  I  noticed  that  they,  for  the  most 
part,  lived  in  little  towns  or  villages,)  but  he  did  not  give  that  praise 
to  merely  new-fangled  phrases.  Much,  however,  as  he  valued  profound 
thinking,  he  believed  that  at  this  time  of  day  not  much  real  novelty 
was  possible  ;  and  that  any  man,  except  he  was  among  the  very  noblest 
of  his  race,  would  attain  greater  power  of  mind  himself,  and  impart 
more  benefit  to  others,  by  digesting,  assimilating,  and  incorporating 
with  his  own  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest  men  who  had  written  before 
him,  than  by  spinning  new  theories  or  interpretations  out  of  his  own 
head. 

He  always  wrote  out  his  sermons  at  length,  as  he  also  did 
great  part  of  any  speech  which  he  had  to  deliver  on  a  special  occasion ; 
yet  all  who  have  heard  him  when  he  had  to  speak  on  the  spur  of  the 
monsent,  or  to  prepare  a  sermon  on  short  notice,  or  to  allude  to  any 
event  which  had  just  happened,  or  the  news  of  which  had  just  been 
received,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  great  facility  with  which 
he  met  the  occasion.  Any  part  of  a  speech  or  sermon  which  was 
thus  rendered  necessary  or  inspired  within  the  hour  would  be  sure 
to  be  the  best  part  of  the  whole.  His  readiness  in  speaking  and 
the  adaptation  of  what  he  said  to  secure  the  assent  of  his  hearers, 
(whoever  they  might  happen  to  be),  was  always  what  most  struck  me 
in  him.  What  he  said  might  be  neither  new,  profound,  exact,  acute 
or  anywise  powerful,  but  it  was  winning  and  lively,  and  seemed  the 
very  thing  to  be  said  on  the  occasion  to  the  people  assembled.  If 
read  afterwards  there  might  be  little  thought  in  it,  and  that  little  very 
obvious,  but  while  it  was  spoken  it  seemed  just  what  you  wished  to 
hear.  He  did  not  so  much  commit  to  memory  what  he  had  written 
out,  as  by  the  act  of  writing  link  together  in  his  mind  the  words  and 
the  ideas,  or  rather  the  words  giving  a  definite  form  to  his 
ideas  became  parts  of  them.  His  sermons  formed  a  continuous 
chain  of  thought,  and  when  once  completed  he  never  entirely  forgot 
them,  and  could  easily  on  reading  them  over  again  recal  them  :  he 
did  not  learn  them  by  heart,  for  as  will  be  seen  he  had  a  bad  verbal 
memory.  His  remembrance  of  persons,  and  generally  of  their  names 
and  residences,  was  most  remarkable;  it  was  like  that  which  jailors  and 
others  having  the  care  of  criminals  acquire.  When,  through  illness, 
or  not  having  had  time  for  study,  he  was  obliged  to  preach  an  old 
sermon,  he  took  two  or  three  with  him,  and  he  often,  as  he  told 
me,  after  going  into  the  pulpit,  and  even  sometimes  just  before  rising 
to  give  out  his  text,  changed  the  one  he  had  selected.     He  very 
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rarely  confined  himself  to  what  he  had  prepared,  and  he  could 
leave  it  and  return  to  it  again  at  any  point  as  he  chose.  He  never 
went  into  the  pulpit  without  his  notes,  though  they  rarely  left  his 
sermon-case,  and  indeed  the  writing  was  such  that  I  think  he  could 
not  have  read  it  on  the  instant,  except  in  the  case  of  his  more  highly 
elaborated  discourses,  (originally  prepared  for  some  great  occasion, 
and  afterwards  preached  about  the  country  on  similar  engagements,) 
such  as  "The  Oath  of  God,"  a  missionary  sermon  which  he  first 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  1824,  and  which  I  have  often  heard  referred 
to  by  those  who  heard  it.  His  sermons  appear  to  have  been  gene- 
rally completed  at  two,  or  at  most  at  three,  sittings.  He  omitted 
throughout  the  articles  and  the  substantive  verb,  and  often  pronouns, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  and  he  used  many  contractions ; 
he  omits  the  application  occasionally,  and  towards  the  end  of  a 
sermon  the  sentences  are  often  unconnected. 

To  the  last  he  continued  the  laborious  preparation  of  his  sermons, 
and  iu  consequence  they  retained  all  their  accustomed  vigour  and 
freshness ;  when  he  forgot  his  ailments  even  his  voice  was  nearly  as 
clear  and  strong  as  ever ;  and  "  his  congregation  hung  upon  his  lips  as 
in  his  prime."  Professor  Rogers,  from  whom  I  have  quoted  the  last 
expression,  remarked  to  me  that  he  thought  this  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  attending  him. 

My  sister  tells  me  he  did  not  like  to  trust  his  memory  so  far  as  to 
quote  scripture  without  reading  it.  I  had  noticed  that  he  generally 
did  so,  and  supposed  he  thought  that  method  most  effective  ;  but  she 
says  that  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  he  could 
not  always  recollect  the  precise  words  of  it.  He  always  read  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  having  once,  after  much  floundering,  fairly  broken 
down  in  repeating  it.  In  the  same  manner  in  a  notice  of  him  by  a 
traveller  from  the  States,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  Exeter  Hall,  forgetting  the  end  of  a  long  poetical  quota- 
tion, he  said,  "  I  declare  I  have  forgotten  it,  but  I  dare  say  all  recollect 
it  though  I  do  not,"  in  such  an  artless  manner  that  it  pleased  the 
audience  more  than  the  most  perfect  recitation  could  have  done,  even  if 
it  had  been  as  good  as  Mr.  George  Thompson's,  and  then  continued  his 
speech  as  if  all  had  been  right.  I  have  known  the  same  thing  happen 
to  him  at  Carr's  Lane.  Sometimes  also  in  an  antithetical  sentence 
containing  an  assertion  and  a  denial  (in  words  or  in  meaning),  he 
interchanged  the  main  words,  or  otherwise  said  the  opposite  of  what 
he  intended.  He  might  be  unconscious  of  having  done  so,  but  gene- 
rally he  found  it  out,  and  then  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  matter  would  be  put  right,  as  it  has  happened  that  though  he 
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uttered  the  right  -words,  he  could  not  assign  them  their  right  places, 
and  was  obliged  to  say,  "  You  see  my  meaning,  though  I  have  not 
expressed  it,"  and  pass  on. 

To  his  last  years  I  believe  he  never  entered  a  pulpit  at  any  time, 
certainly  not  when  he  had  to  make  a  greater  eflfort  than  usual,  without 
some  degree  of  apprehension  lest  he  should  fail  perfectly  to  recall  his 
sermon,  but  he  lost  it  all  as  soon  as  he  had  given  out  his  text.  This 
feeling  however  I  think  never  amounted  to  positive  pain,  and  I  know 
it  did  not  produce  the  habit  of  sleeplessness  of  which  I  have  said  so 
much.  It  was  however  real,  and  therefore  he  did  not  talk  about  it, 
(though  he  avowed  it  if  questioned  respecting  it ;)  while  he  was  very 
fond  of  describing  his  "  nervousness."  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  have  gained  perfect  confidence  in  himself,  not  only 
from  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  he  prepared  almost  every 
sermon,  but  from  his  great  facility  in  speaking  or  preaching,  which 
I  believe  never  failed  him  ;  but  he  certainly  never  attained  that  com- 
fort ;  and  very  likely  he  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the  care  and 
labour  which  this  habit  of  mind  rendered  necessary  to  him.  He  was 
always  remarkably  sensitive  as  to  the  number  and  attention  of  the 
congregation.  If  any  one  in  a  prominent  place  laughed  or  talked,  he 
stopped  and  rebuked  him,  yet  not  so  as  to  mark  him  out  personally. 
He  often  complained  if  the  Sunday-school  children  made  a  noise 
behind  him.  If  two  or  three  Lord's-days  together  the  congregation 
was  thin,  he  took  it  very  much  to  heart,  and  no  member  of  his  con- 
gregation of  adult  years  could  be  long  absent  without  his  observing  it. 

His  books  also  may  be  alluded  to  here,  and  with  the  greater  pro- 
priety as  so  many  of  them,  as  already  stated,  were  made  from  sermons, 
without  more  alteration  than  was  necessary  to  convert  a  spoken  into 
a  written  composition.  It  was  a  great  peculiarity  of  his  authorship, 
that  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  did  any  book  of  his  supersede  the 
work  of  any  other  author,  but  that  all  those  of  them  which  were  of  a 
permanent  nature  were  written  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  our  reli- 
gious literature.  Several  of  them  were  composed  in  order  to  avoid 
his  having  to  impart  personally  the  instruction  which  he  found 
needed  by  many  in  his  flock.  This  was  specially  the  case  with  the 
"Anxious  Inquirer  Directed"  and  the  "Pastoral  Addresses."  His 
books,  as  he  has  often  noticed,  were  all  practical,  either  inculcating 
morality,  or  explaining  the  first  principles  of  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament.  They  embrace  almost  the  whole  circle  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  middle-class  life,  the  every  day  virtues,  many  of  which  had 
not  before  been  the  subject  of  books  because  they  were  so  very  obvious 
and   familiar.     Horace's  maxim,    "  DiflScile    est   proprie  communia 
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dicere,"  in  any  of  the  interpretations  given  to  it,  points  out  the 
difficulty  of  the  tasks  my  father  undertook  by  selecting  such  sub- 
jects. 

He  directly  teaches  duties  towards  God  in  what  he  has  writ- 
ten on  Faith  and  Hope,  in  the  "  Christian  Professor "  and  in  the 
"  Pastoral  Addresses ;"  but  all  his  pieces  tend  to  cherish  supreme 
love  to  God,  and  to  incite  to  a  devout  and  holy  life. 

He  wrote  short  tracts  to  arrest  attention  to  the  need  of  salvation, 
and  to  explain  the  only  method  in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
impart  it.  The  awakened  conscience  is  enlightened,  guided^  and 
cheered  by  the  "  Anxious  Inquirer  after  Salvation  Directed."  The 
Christian  character  once  formed  "  Christian  Progress  "  is  intended  to 
bring  it  to  maturity;  and  the  "  Christian  Professor "  to  strengthen 
a  life  of  holiness  and  usefulness  until  a  happy  death  releases 
from  all  sins,  mistakes,  and  infirmities.  "  Christian  Fellowship  "  ex- 
plains the  duties  attendant  on  an  entrance  into  the  number  and  com- 
munion of  the  faithful.  He  was  so  anxious  that  -his  denomination 
should  hold  what  he  considered  correct  views  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  Christian  fellowship 
should  be  well  understood  and  recognized,  that  he  bestowed  greater 
pains  in  correcting  and  amplifying  this  one  of  his  books  than  he  did 
in  respect  to  any  other  of  them,  and  he  had  at  last  I  believe  brought 
it  to  comprehend  all  the  information,  exhortation,  and  advice  which 
he  had  to  give  on  the  subject.  He  published  it  eventually,  with  slight 
abridgment,  at  the  scarcely  remunerative  price  of  a  shilling,  and  not 
content  with  that  gave  the  substance  of  it  in  a  new  shape  as  a 
still  cheaper  "  Manual,"  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  any 
individual  church. 

Forgiveness  and  reconciliation  as  regards  fellow  Christians  is  the 
theme  of  "  The  Olive  Branch  and  the  Cross,"  and  the  habit  of  re- 
ciprocal watchfulness  and  reproof  on  their  parts  is  enforced  by  a  tract. 

Appropriate  counsels  are  given  to  the  boy  and  girl  together  in 
the  "  Family  Monitor  "  and  "  Christian  Father's  Present,"  (the  latter 
was  much  altered  in  the  later  editions  of  it),  and  when  they  respec- 
tively become  the  young  man  and  young  woman  each  class  is  presented 
with  "  a  Guide"  adapted  to  its  peculiar  circumstances. 

Young  women  being  constitutionally  more  inclined  to  religion  by 
their  greater  conscientiousness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  their  depend- 
ence on  encouragement  and  consolation  from  without,  and  a  greater 
power  of  believing  for  themselves  in  the  personality  and  sympathy  of 
God,  as  well  as  being  more  favourably  circumstanced  for  giving  atten- 
tion to  religions  subjects,  in  respect  of  their  greater  leisure  and  freedom 
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from  engrossing  occupations,  my  father,  while  he  thought  efforts 
for  their  benefit  less  needed,  was  induced  to  make  them  by  greater 
hope  of  success.  He  thought  they  were  best  moved  by  example, 
and  that  facts  if  persuasively  stated,  by  presenting  pictures  of 
other  real  women  instead  of  abstractions,  would  more  certainly 
incite  their  imitative  and  emulous  dispositions ;  and  he  therefore 
printed  no  less  than  three  short  memoirs  of  ladies,  besides  writing 
descriptive  prefaces  to  two  similar  biographies.  So  also  in  the 
volumes  addressed  to  them,  in  their  successive  periods  of  hope,  pos- 
session, and  bereavement,  he  taught  them  by  the  examples  of  the  holy 
women  of  the  old  time,  or  the  scriptural  ideal  of  an  eastern  matron. 

The  youthful  of  both  sexes  may  be  considered  again  admonished 
together  in  the  tract  on  "  Happiness,"  in  the  sixteenth  volume  and 
the  addresses  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  though  these 
last  were  in  words  addressed  to  young  men  only. 

"  The  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Guide,"  his  first  book,  was  written 
for  the  benefit  of  two  sets  of  young  persons ;  for  while  it  is  addressed 
to  the  Teachers,  as  themselves  young,  for  their  own  spiritual,  moral, 
and  mental  improvement,  the  effect  was  intended  not  to  stop  with 
them,  but  to  be  transmitted  to  the  children,  whom  he  thus  taught 
through  the  softened  hearts  and  the  tutored  minds  of  their  immediate 
instructors. 

These  were  his  labours  specially  for  the  young,  and  iu  all  his 
other  volumes  he  again  and  again  refers  to  them,  and  will  be  found 
really  to  have  them  in  his  eye  when  his  words  were  addressed  to  all 
ages  equally.  His  efforts  were  proportioned  to  his  expectations  of 
success,  and  he  had  not  much  hope  of  turning  those  who  had  attained 
middle  age  from  their  occupations  and  anxieties  to  God.  He  saw  the 
church  was  recruited  from  the  young,  and  he  laboured  to  secure  them 
for  Christ. 

Men  and  women  when  they  take  their  places  in  life  are  instructed 
in  the  "  Family  Monitor  "  how  to  perform  the  characters  they  seve- 
rally assume  as  husbands  and  wives,  parents,  masters  or  mistresses 
and  servants.  If  widowed  they  also  receive  the  consolation  and 
exhortation  fitted  for  their  sad  alternative,  either  to  sink  back  to 
isolation  of  heart,  or  to  bear  the  burden  of  both  parents'  duties. 

The  man  engaged  in  trade,  either  as  an  apprentice  or  on  his  own 
account,  is  counselled  and  encouraged  in  the  "  Young  Man's  Guide  " 
and  the  "  Christian  Professor,"  and  the  unfortunate  in  business  and 
even  emigrants  do  not  find  themselves  overlooked.  The  former  of 
these  volumes  is  so  peculiarly  addressed  to  young  men  in  shops  or 
manufactories  (such  being  those  to  whom  it  was  first  preached)  that 
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it  may  be  thought  unsuitable  for  young  men  intended  for  professional 
life,  not  to  allude  to  those  not  intending  to  undertake  any  stated  occu- 
pation. Regret  for  this  circumstance  was  expressed  by  the  late 
Bishop  Villiers  in  a  letter  to  my  father,  but  great  part  of  the  volume 
contains  advice  which  is  applicable  to  all  classes,  and  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  book  which  I  am  acquainted  with. 

The  Christian  citizen  is  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  the  "  Christian 
Professor,"  and  the  funeral  sermon  for  Mr  James  James,  and  all  the 
charities  of  social  life  are  taught  in  the  volume  on  "  Christian  Love." 
A  sermon  on  Christian  patriotism  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume. 

The  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy  as  necessarily  accompanying 
true  religion  is  kindled  in  the  young  in  Vol.  iv,  p.  134,  Vol.  v,  p.  314, 
Vol.  ix,  p.  17,  and  xiii,  p.  229;  and  is  exemplified  in  the  portraiture 
of  Mr  Sturge  ;  and  the  special  duty  of  using  all  means  of  influence  to 
bring  others  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel  tidings  is  especially 
enforced  in  the  "  Church  in  Earnest,"  and  in  several  Tracts  narrating 
what  had  been  done  in  this  way  by  persons  in  humble  life. 

I  have  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  8th  volume  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  defined  and  illustrated  the  ofiice,  functions,  and  duties  of  a 
minister.  Each  stage  of  a  pastor's  life  is  described  in  the  memorial 
sermons,  addresses,  or  sketches  which  he  has  left.  Among  the  per- 
sons thus  commemorated  are  George  Whitfield,  (with  Wesley  the 
regenerator  of  all  the  churches  of  his  age) ;  Dr.  Bogue  and  Dr. 
Fletcher,  both  pastors  and  tutors,  and  his  own  intimate  friends  (I 
know  not  which  he  valued  most,  the  sterner  and  grander  character, 
or  the  more  elegant  and  afi"ectionate  one) ;  Dr.  M'All  and  Mr.  Jay, 
who  though  their  characters  exhibited  so  great  a  contrast,  were  each 
of  them  considered  by  his  admirers  the  prince  of  preachers  of  his 
day ;  Richard  Knill  the  evangelist,  exhorting  every  one  he  conversed 
with ;  and  other  connections  or  friends  of  his  own,  who  though  less 
known,  were  yet  of  such  worth  and  importance  in  their  sphere  as  to 
have  a  claim  to  some  record  of  their  lives  and  deaths. 

He  solemnly  reminded  the  whole  ministerial  body  of  their  powers, 
facilities,  and  opportunities,  and  admonished  them  as  to  their  conse- 
quent liability  in  the  "Earnest  Ministry;"  (which  he  published  with 
some  faltering  when  an  old  man),  by  an  address  to  the  Congregational 
Union,  and  by  letters  in  the  denominational  magazines  and  news- 
papers, and  his  counsels  and  warnings  were  received  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  respect. 

Without  contending  for  all  the  phraseology  of  the  Puritan  or 
Nonconformist  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  himself  be- 
longing to  the  school  of  his  great  predecessor  Dr.  Edward  Williams 
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and  Andrew  Fuller,  when  lie  found  or  feared  a  proneness  in  some  of 
our  younger  ministers  to  explain  away  the  .doctrines  which  all  those 
fathers  of  the  church  equally  regarded  as  the  very  essence  of  the 
gospel  system,  he  besought  attention  to  the  fact  that  wherever 
there  had  been  any  religious  life  from  the  apostles'  days  down  to 
our  own,  it  had  been  kindled  and  supported  by  men  holding  those 
views  of  divine  truth  which  their  opponents  would  fain  represent  as 
having  now  become  effete,  if  they  were  not  originally  sterile. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fatherly  interest  he  took 
in  the  Spring  Hill  students,  they  are  not  without  his  counsels  in 
print ;  but  having  had  a  short  and  meagre  college  education  himself, 
he  was  unwilling  to  take  upon  him  to  address,  on  any  subject 
connected  with  college  life,  young  men  who  had  enjoyed  such  advan- 
tages as  a  six  years'  course  in  the  present  day  affords.  Accordingly 
it  was  only  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Bedford  that  he  delivered  one  year 
the  customary  address  to  the  Students  who  had  finished  their  term 
of  study.  This  task  was  however  endeared  to  him  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  were  among  those  first  admitted  on  the  college  being 
opened,  that  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  most  of  them,  and  that 
they  were  all  young  men  of  great  promise. 

He  laboured  otherwise  to  serve  with  his  pen  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  his  "  Christian  Fellowship  "  was  I  believe 
the  first  practical  book  relating  to  our  system  of  polity.  Going  into  all 
particulars  and  details  he  anxiously  pointed  out  the  evils  to  which  it  is 
most  liable,  and  no  doubt  iu  his  desire  to  correct  whatever  was  unseemly 
or  of  bad  report,  he  represented  those  evils  as  more  frequent  and 
serious  than  they  were.  The  many  editions  of  his  woi-k  which  have 
been  called  for  have  however  shown  the  sense  the  denomination  had 
of  his  honesty  and  good  will,  and  have  also  displayed,  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done,  their  freedom  from  the  weakness,  pettiness,  and 
mistaken  care  for  their  reputation  which  would  have  led  them  to 
impugn  and  discountenance  a  volume  which  was  not  only  wounding 
to  their  self-esteem,  but  had  been  made  the  foundation  for  an  attack 
on  their  principles.  There  may  have  been  instances  in  which  a  body 
of  Christians  has  received  a  like  remonstrance  from  one  of  its  mem- 
bers with  equal  magnanimity,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  them. 

"  The  Church  in  Earnest"  was  written  to  excite  the  churches  to 
inquiry  as  to  their  own  state,  and  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  with 
respect  to  all  irreligious  men.  He  brought  the  facts  as  to  revivals 
of  religion  in  the  United  States  before  more  or  less  numerous  classes, 
by  a  pastoral  address  to  his  own  church,  a  letter  from  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Worcestershire  Association  to  the  associated  churches, 
Vol.  17  N  N 
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au  address  to  the  Congregational  Union,  letters  in  the  Evangelical 
Magazine  or  the  denominational  newspapers,  and  prefaces  to  other 
men's  writings,  which  described  occurrences  of  the  kind  in  question 
in  particular  towns  or  districts,  or  were  written  with  a  view  to  i^ro- 
duce  a  similar  state  of  things  in  other  places. 

When  "  Church  Fellowship"  had  against  his  will  drawn  him  into 
controversy,  he  went  into  all  the  matters  at  issue  between  English 
Nonconformists  and  the  establishment,  and  defended  himself  and  his 
principles  in  a  pamphlet  which  will  not  be  without  interest  even  when 
many  of  the  abuses  and  sources  of  injustice  of  which  it  complains  have 
been  done  away  with.  If  it  should  serve  no  other  purpose,  it  will  be 
an  example  that  a  controversial  book  can  be  written  with  fairness  and 
good  temper.  He  did  not  however  leave  the  statement  of  his  prin- 
ciples in  this  shape  only,  but  recast  his  arguments  in  an  address  to 
his  people. 

Having  prepared  an  account  of  his  own  congregation  for  the 
celebration  of  its  centenary,  he  did  not  choose  to  print  it  without 
accompanying  with  it  a  historj^  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  Protestant 
Nonconformity  in  Birmingham  since  it  was  first  called  into  existence. 

He  did  not  enter  into  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the  Oxford 
Tracts,  but  he  combats  their  principles  in  the  tract  last  mentioned, 
in  that  which  I  shall  next  notice,  and  in  the  Essay  on  Union,  which 
becomes  almost  polemical  in  its  protest  against  the  spirit  which 
induces  any  body  of  seceders  from  the  Church  of  Kome  to  isolate 
themselves  from  the  other  Protestant  or  Reformed  Churches. 

The  Romish  Church  is  the  subject  only  of  a  pastoral  address, 
written  on  occasion  of  the  Pope  dividing  England  into  dioceses. 

He  laboured  for  Christian  union  by  his  writings  preparatory  to 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  but  he  did  in  this  respect  more  by  corre- 
spondence than  through  the  press.  It  will  be  found  that  his  chief 
reproach  against  any  system  is  founded  on  the  impediments  it  op- 
poses to  the  visible  communion  of  all  saints. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  ou  his  style.  It  remained 
the  same  from  his  first  printed  sermon  to  his  remarks  on  Mr  Knill's 
life,  and  it  was  so  peculiarly  his  own  that  as  I  read  his  sentences  I 
fancy  his  voice  is  uttering  them  from  his  pulpit.  I  cannot  dis- 
cover any  model  from  which  he  adopted  it.  He  seems  to  have 
formed  it  for  himself  by  preaching,  and  not  to  have  changed  it  when 
he  wrote  for  the  press.  It  did  not  take  its  character  from  his  working 
up  sermons  into  books,  since  his  earliest  works  had  not  that  origin. 
His  sentences  will  be  found  cast  in  the  shapes  in  which  they  could  be 
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most  easily  spoken,  and  most  clearly  understood  when  heard.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  short,  and  are  never  involved.  Any  long  ones 
consist  either  of  many  phrases  descriptive  of  the  same  person  or 
event,  or  of  lesser  sentences  all  of  identical  formation,  relating  to  the 
same  subject  and  connected  by  a  clause  governing  them  all,  sometimes 
at  the  close,  but  generally  at  the  beginning.  This  is  not  only  the  most 
exhaustive  method  of  dealing  -with  a  topic,  but  if  skilfully  managed, 
leads  the  hearers  most  certainly  to  the  conclusions  desired.  The  chief 
advantage  however  of  this  kind  of  sentence  is  that  it  gives  little  more 
trouble  in  constructing  it  than  there  would  be  in  a  mere  list  of  qualities 
or  occurrences,  it  forms  itself  and  relieves  the  speaker  for  a  while 
from  all  cares  in  that  respect,  and  enables  him  to  pour  forth,  just  as 
they  present  themselves  to  him,  the  various  forms  his  subject  assumes, 
or  the  different  modes  or  results  of  its  operation,  while  this  order 
of  his  ideas  being  the  most  natural,  is  also  the  easiest  and  most 
satisfactory  to  the  hearer.  In  like  manner  his  diffuse  method  of 
exjjression  may  be  traced  to  the  necessities  both  of  speaker  and 
hearer.  The  more  words  a  speaker  uses  to  convey  his  meaning,  so 
that  none  of  them  are  redundant,  the  better  for  both  parties.  The 
one  has  more  time  for  forming  the  next  sentence,  and  the  other 
for  apprehending  the  matters  in  process  of  communication.  The 
same  origin  may  be  assigned  to  his  habitual  use  of  trivial  metaphors, 
such  as  the  tear  of  pity,  the  smiles  of  hope,  the  arm  of  industry,  which 
in  a  sermon  are  much  more  effective  with  many  hearers  than  repeating 
so  many  abstract  names  of  virtues  or  qualities.  Again  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  appearance  of  argument  (which  wearies  the  gene- 
i-ality  of  hearers  and  is  not  followed  by  them,  and  runs  great  risk,  as 
being  necessarily  one-sided,  of  failing  with  those  who  really  think), 
and  in  order  to  make  any  other  forms  of  speech  do  its  work,  and  to 
convince  the  more  satisfactorily  because  the  convictions  formed  seem 
the  discoveries  of  the  hearer's  mind,  is  the  triumph  of  the  public 
speaker's  art.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  skilful  statements,  such,  for 
one  instance,  as  those  already  alluded  to,  and  also  by  sentences  in  the 
form  either  of  exclamation,  the  speaker's  feeling  being  too  great 
for  him  to  confine  himself  to  a  bare  assertion,  or  of  interrogation, 
the  matter  being  so  obvious  that  without  more  being  said  the 
personal  conviction  of  each  hearer  may  be  challenged  upon  it.  In 
accordance  with  this,  my  father's  pages  will  be  found  more  than 
ordinarily  marked  with  the  signs  with  which  printers  conclude 
the  sentences  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking ;  but  it  sliould  be 
noticed  that  many  of  them  are  in  the  form  of  personal  addresses,  and 
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almost  all  read  as  such.  He  also  often  uses  an  inverted  construction, 
having  been  accustomed  to  it  in  his  sermons,  in  order  to  give  addi- 
tional force  or  clearness  to  his  meaning. 

The  peculiarities  of  style  which  I  have  been  describing,  are  ad- 
mittedly not  philosophical,  nor  are  they  such  as  please  a  reader  of 
exact  taste  in  books  intended  for  men  like  himself;  but  my  father 
designed  most  of  his  books  for  far  different  classes,  and  he  thought  that 
they  would  be  more  read,  and  therefore  more  useful,  if  rendered  easy 
of  comprehension  and  enlivened,  by  the  methods  which  he  had  found 
adapted  his  sermons  to  the  taste  and  comprehension  of  persons  of 
ordinary  education.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  writing  for  an  unedu- 
cated adult,  or  a  young  person  reading  under  a  species  of  compulsion 
(as  is  often  the  case  with  religious  books,)  to  whom  the  effort  would  be 
one  of  labour  and  weariness,  and  from  whom  more  than  one  perusal 
could  hardly  be  expected,  it  was  best  to  deal  with  his  subject  in  the 
same  waj'  as  in  a  sermon  to  be  once  heard.  It  may  be  that  in  his 
sermons  and  also  in  his  speeches  there  was  more  of  the  common 
rhetorical  forms  than  the  taste  of  the  present  day  approves.  If  this 
is  so,  and  a  speaker  is  not  to  be  allowed  the  same  license  as  a 
writer,  it  is  no  wonder  that  eloquence  is  supposed  to  be  leaving  par- 
liament, the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  The  popular  taste  now  tolerates 
no  writing  without  rhetoric,  and  that  not  always  the  most  correct, 
and  it  is  hard  if  the  speaker  is  to  be  denied  the  resources  of  his  own 
art.  If  sermons  are  to  be  pure  logic,  or  if  their  logic  is  to  be  their 
chief  recommendation,  we  may  find  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  will 
indeed  pass  away,  and  may  regi-et  the  times  of  the  less  philosophical 
and  less  critical  generations  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  the  Georges. 

My  father's  books  seem  to  me  to  reflect  his  devout  holy  and 
amiable  life.  His  simple  and  transparent  character  is  shewn  whenever 
he  alludes  to  himself,  and  his  affection  and  tenderness  whenever  he 
speaks  of  any  person  he  loved,  or  of  any  one  in  misery.  His  ardent 
disposition  and  his  strong  imagination  appear  whenever  he  turns 
to  the  glory  and  bliss  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  those  who  shall 
inherit  it,  but  in  all  other  respects  he  is  given  to  forebode  evil.  His 
timidity  is  apparent  from  his  qualifying  assertions  which  he  might 
have  left  without  any  restrictions,  and  in  his  leaning  to  middle  courses. 
He'cannot  mention  any  vice  or  false  opinion  without  attacking  it,  yet 
he  does  so  with  kindness  to  any  living  person  in  connection  with 
whom  he  denounces  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand  love  for  every  true 
member  of  the  universal  church,  (he  liked  to  call  it  the  catholic 
church,)  will  be  seen  to  have  been  the  governing  passion  of  his  soul. 

He   had  so  low  an   opinion  of  his   own   writings  that  he  was 
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astonished  at  the  usefulness  with  which  one  of  them  in  particular  was 
blegsed.  He  has  been  charged  by  some  with  glorifying  himself  in 
this  respect,  but  the  passages  in  his  writings  referring  to  the  book 
in  question,  as  I  understand  them,  attribute  its  success  exclusively  to 
the  truths  to  which  it  is  devoted,  and  disclaim  all  other  merit  than 
that  of  stating  those  truths  correctly,  and  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
persons  of  almost  the  lowest  degree  of  capacity  and  education.  It 
was  incompatible  with  his  transparent  and  child-like  nature  to  refer 
to  that  book  without  giving  utterance  to  his  wonder  and  gi-atitude. 
At  p.  236  of  the  eighth  volume  he  gives  his  own  estimate  of  himself, 
and  I  think  it  should  disarm  all  hostile  comment  on  any  passages 
to  which  the  exception  I  have  been  alluding  to  has  been  taken. 
This  refers  to  his  writings.  He  knew  that,  as  a  speaker,  he  sur- 
passed the  generality  of  well  educated  men,  but  he  was  conscious 
that  he  left  his  vantage  ground  when  he  allowed  his  composition  to 
appear  in  print.  He  knew  that  then,  through  a  want  of  classical 
learning,  he  would  appear  wanting  in  accuracy  of  language,  and 
perhaps  of  thought  also ;  and  I  am  sure  if  his  sole  object  bad  not 
been  to  do  good,  he  would  not  have  submitted  any  book  of  his  to  the 
ordeal  of  criticism.  Even  his  consciousness  of  publishing  from  that 
motive  only  did  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  keenly  the  criticisms 
which  his  first  publications  underwent.  He  determined,  however, 
to  be  the  better  for  them,  and  laboured  to  remove  the  faults  which 
they  pointed  out.  He  did  not  shrink  from  telling  me  this  when  a 
boy,  in  order  to  encourage  me  by  his  example  to  profit  by  the  censure 
which  I  might  have  to  encounter.  His  prefaces  shew  this  sensitive- 
ness as  to  the  remarks  which  might  be  made  upon  his  books,  almost 
to  the  close  of  his  life. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  devote  all 
the  time  he  could  to  study,  apart  from  the  necessities  of  the  day. 
He  read  a  great  deal  of  divinity,  keeping  up  with  the  English 
theological  literature  of  the  day  of  his  own  school  as  it  came  out. 
His  favourite  authors  were  the  Nonconformist  divines  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  those  of  the  last  seventy  years  ; 
especially  of  the  ancients,  Howe,  Baxter,  Owen,  and  JVIanton;  and 
of  the  moderns,  Andrew  Fuller,  Moses  Stuart,  Eussell  of  Dundee, 
Witherspoon,  McLaurin,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  John 
Brown,  and  Dr.  Urwick  of  Dublin ;  but  my  sister  tells  me  he  at 
times  found  great  fault  with  Stuart,  particularly  in  his  later  works. 
He  valued  very  highly  the  Morning  Exercises  and  the  Sermons 
of  John  Smith  of  Cambridge.  Richard  Taylor's  Works,  in  separate 
■volumes,    he  seems  to  have   possessed   from   the  beginning  of  his 
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ministry.  He  was  much  attached  to  Matthew  Plenry's  Coinmentary, 
for  devotional  reading;  and,  for  the  interpretation  of  scriptjire, 
he  resorted  chiefly  to  Doddridge,  Campbell,  and  latterly  to  Albert 
Barnes.  Macknight,  Plammond,  and  Whitby  stood  near  his  desk. 
He  read  at  family  prayers,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  Doddridge, 
and  after  he  had  adopted  the  plan  of  reading  tlie  Old  Testament  in 
the  morning  Boothroj'd.  He  made  great  use  of  Bloomfield's  "  Synopsis 
Critica,"  and,  I  think,  turned  to  Bishop  Horsley  whenever  he  had 
written  on  his  text  or  subject.  He  went  to  Adam  Clarke  to  ascertain 
the  Arminian  gloss  on  a  passage,  but  I  often  heard  him  say  he  thought 
him  overpraised.  Scott  he  had  always  at  hand,  but  his  Commentary 
is  written  rather  to  be  a  sole  guide,  than  to  be  consulted  with  others. 
I  have  heard  it  mentioned  by  two  or  three  persons  very  competent  to 
judge  of  the  matter,  that  they  noticed  that  on  the  German  view  of 
a  passage  of  scripture  or  a  doctrine  being  mentioned,  it  appeared 
perfectly  familiar  to  him,  indeed  in  some  of  the  cases  more  so  than 
to  the  person  who  introduced  the  subject. 

I  find  prescribed  in  his  Address  to  Students  the  Episcopalian 
writers  whom  I  had  noticed  he  preferred,  except  that  Archbishop 
Leighton  is  omitted.  Tillotson's  Works  alone,  of  all  his  books,  bear 
his  father's  name  ;  and  they  used  frequently  to  lie  open  on  his  table, 
and  he  mentioned  often  reading  them  in  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  a 
Magazine  in  reference  to  the  accusation  of  plagiarism  mentioned  in 
Vol.  I.,  p.  380.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  chose  the  Archbishop's  clear 
and  easy  style  as  a  safeguard  or  corrective  for  his  own.  Archbishop 
Whately's  theological  works  he  read  carefully,  I  suppose  as  the 
ablest  living  writer  of  the  school  opposed  to  his.  In  a  literary  point 
of  view,  Lord  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  South,  Dr.  Johnson,  John  Foster, 
Robert  Hall,  and  Lord  Macaulay,  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  admi- 
ration. He  always  purchased  Isaac  Taylor's  books  as  they  came  out, 
but  no  single  volume  did  he  appear  to  value  so  much  as  that  of 
Mr.  Douglas  "  On  the  Advancement  of  Society  in  Religion  and 
Knowledge." 

His  book  of  reference  was  Dr.  Rees'  "  Encj'clopsedia,"  which  came 
out  in  his  early  years,  and  which  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it  still 
prize,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  which  it  has  ever  received,  appear- 
ing, as  it  did,  during  the  French  war,  with  a  dissenting  minister  for 
its  editor.  He  was  very  fond  of  essays,  especially  the  "  Rambler," 
"  Spectator,"  and  "  Friend,"  and  there  were  few  more  eager  readers 
of  the  "  Edinburgh,"  "  Quarterly,"  "British  Quarterly,"  and  "North 
British  Reviews,"  for  he  liked  a  dissertation  which  he  could  read 
at  a  sitting,  and  which  the  autlior  had  thrown  off  at  a  heat,  thougli 
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often  the  concentrated  thought  of  years;  fragmentary  perhaps,  but 
highly  wrought  up,  and  being  in  prose  what  an  ode  is  in  poetry.  His 
other  light  reading  consisted  of  biography  and  accounts  of  voyages 
and  travels,  of  which  he  was  very  fond  indeed.  He  kept  himself 
well  informed  as  to  current  matters,  and  in  his  spirit  and  his  mode 
of  thinking  adapted  himself  to  the  age. 

He  could  not  endure  fiction,  and  I  knew  him  read  but  one  novel, 
and  that  was  "  Rob  Roy."  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  he  read,  not  as  a 
tale,  but  an  anti-slavery  testimony.  For  the  same  reason  he  read 
little  poetry,  beside  Milton  and  Cowper. 

His  taste,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  said,  was  for  a 
chaste  and  slightly  ornamented  style,  which,  I  dare  say,  will  surprise 
many  :  he  thought  Robert  Hall's  perfect ;  he  delighted,  like  every 
body  else,  in  Lord  Macaulay's,  but  I  fancy  thought  there  was  too 
much  sugar  and  spice  in  it.  He  had  a  great  admiration  for  classical 
learning,  though  he  pretended  to  no  more  than  to  read  his  text 
in  the  original,  and  enter  into  English  criticisms  on  it.  He  told 
me,  when  at  school,  that  next  to  seeing  me  a  good  Christian,  be 
wished  to  see  me  a  good  classic,  and  after  I  had  left  it  he  inquired 
from  time  to  time  if  I  was  keeping  up  what  I  had  learned. 

He  was  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  a  firm  friend  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  its  evil  report  as  well  as  in  its  good  report,  and 
made  a  point  of  always,  if  possible,  attending  its  Birmingham  anni- 
versary; and  singular  to  say,  he  was  for  many  years  the  only  minister 
of  any  mark  among  the  evangelical  Nonconformists  in  this  town  who 
supported  it.  His  advocacy  of  it  extended  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  also,  for  in  those  days  when  the  society  was  not  supported 
as  it  is  now,  most  of  its  branches  were  glad  of  help  from  without. 
Besides  such  meetings  were  thought  more  of  then  than  at  present. 
Its  friends  being  fewer  were  more  attached  to  each  other,  and  more 
delighted  to  meet  each  other  on  platforms,  and  the  cause  being 
weaker  lay  nearer  to  their  hearts.  Certainly,  a  Bible  meeting  was 
never  a  matter  of  small  interest  to  him. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  however  combining,  as  he  has 
noticed,  the  labour  of  all  other  religious  and  of  many  purely  philan- 
thropic societies,  held  the  chief  place  in  his  heart  and  had  the  greatest 
share  of  his  labours.  His  printed  sermons  for  it  I  have  already  particula- 
rized, but  his  most  numerous  efforts  on  its  behalf  were  at  anniversaries 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  in  his  own  congregation.  Nor  were  his 
love  and  care  for  it  confined  to  the  pulpit  and  platform.  He  always 
kept  himself  informed  of  all  circumstances  attending  its  operations 
as  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  a  I'cgular  attendance  at  the  mission 
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house,  aud  whenever  any  matter  connected  with  it  gave  him  pain  or 
anxiety  he  conferred  upon  it  with  one  of  the  secretaries  pei-sonally, 
or  if  that  were  out  of  his  power,  by  letter,  thus  neither  neglecting  the 
matter  nor  bringing  it  before  the  public.  Its  Birmingham  anniversary 
was  perhaps  the  great  festival  of  his  year ;  he  looked  forward  to  it 
with  great  interest,  and  recollected  the  circumstances  connected 
with  each  meeting.  He  exerted  himself  to  secure  good  preachers  for 
the  sermons,  until  partly  from  necessity,  partly  upon  principle,  he 
adojjted  the  plan  of  preaching  them  himself,  and  he  did  so  without 
injury  to  the  collections.  As  we  have  seen,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  appealed  to  all  the  churches  speaking  the  English  language  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  conversion  of  China  to  the  faith  of  Christ ; 
and  within  three  weeks  of  his  death  he  preached  an  anniversary 
sermon  at  his  chapel,  which  the  hearers  thought  surpassed  all  they 
had  ever  heard  from  him  on  the  subject.  Most  appropi'iate  it  was 
that  his  dear  friend.  Dr.  Tidman,  the  secretary  of  the  London  Society, 
should  present  the  closing  prayer  at  his  funeral.  Missionary  events 
were  very  frequently  themes  at  his  table  and  by  his  fire  side,  and 
were  habitually  matters  of  thanksgiving  and  supplication  in  his 
family  prayers.  I  have  never  been  present  at  such  delightful  con- 
versations as  took  place  between  him  and  missionaries  in  his  house, 
(for  he  always  entertained  them  himself,)  inspired  as  they  were  by 
mutual  respect  and  love. 

He  subscribed  both  to  the  Baptist,  Church,  and  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  and  made  a  point  of  being  present  if  he  could  so 
manage,  at  their  anniversaries  in  Birmingham. 

He  was  a  very  regular  attendant  upon  any  committees  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at 
every  town's  meeting  held  for  a  philanthropic  purpose  ;  for  the  spirit 
of  a  citizen  was  strong  within  him.  He  was  glad  to  meet  and 
co-operate  with  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  liked 
to  interchange  a  passing  bow  or  word  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
district.  He  and  the  town  had  grown  up  together,  and  he  seemed 
quite  part  of  it ;  he  loved  Birmingham,  and  Birmingham  was  fond 
of  him,  and  never  was  private  man  more  honoured  by  his  fellow 
townsmen  than  he  was  at  his  jubilee  and  his  funeral. 

From  1817  to  1844,  he  alone,  as  a  minister,  represented  on  public 
and  general  occasions  the  "  evangelical  "  Dissenters  of  Birmingham, 
for  his  brethren  were  all  of  them  averse  to  public  business ;  and  but  for 
him  all  non-sectarian  matters  would  have  been  left  to  the  Established 
clergy  and  the  "  Unitarian  "  ministers ;  which  latter  were  of  great 
weight  for  their  character,  attainments,  and  social  position,  just  as 
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their  congregations  contained  the  elite  of  the  town.     But  with  his 
aid  his  party  held  its  own. 

He  never  in  my  time  took  any  part  in  a  political  meeting,  unless 
in  leading,  at  a  town's  meeting,  the  opposition  to  the  present  system 
of  grants  for  education,  on  the  part  of  the  Voluntaries,  who  feared 
the  effect,   direct  and   indirect,   which   the  system   would   have   on 
religious  matters.     That  contest  was  so  managed  that  no  unpleasant 
feeling  was  excited  by  it ;  perhaps  because  the  Government  measure 
was  approved  by  a  large  majority.     I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
learn  from  Mr  Recorder  Hill  that  my  father  was  prominent  at  a 
town's  meeting  called  by  the  Tory  party,  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
France,  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  success  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  genius   and   Bonaparte's  infatuation  had   bestowed 
upon  them.     I  never  heard  him  allude  to  this  meeting ;  but  I  suppose 
it  preceded,  and  very  likely  suggested,  his  sermon  entitled  "  The 
Crisis."    I  need  not  say  that  he  took  part  against  the  principles  then  in 
the  ascendant,  and  the  Recorder  is  pleased  to  say  it  produced  an  abiding 
impression  on  his  mind.      It  required  some  nerve  then  to  speak  for 
liberty  in  Birmingham ;  for  though  Warwickshire  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Charles  took  the  Puritan  side,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  county  which  numbered  amongst  its  great  proprietors  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  Lord  Brooke,  as  it  had  in  the  preceding  genera- 
tion  been   the    residence   of  Cartwright    and  under   the   influence 
of  his   patron  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  (Mr  Motley  has  lately  shewn 
how   much   better   a   Protestant  he   was  than  the   trimming  Lord 
Burleigh,)   yet  from   the   Restoration   it   has  consistently   kept  up 
its  character  as  a  Jacobite  and  high-flying  Tory  county ;  and  our 
town  has  the  distinction  of  having  produced  the  last  Church-and- 
King  chapel-burning  mob.     He  was  a  genuine  old  Whig  of  a  very 
loyal  type,  and  with  all  thinking  men  living  in  a  large  town,  held 
in  horror  any  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  boroughs.    Yet  he  allowed 
himself  to  vote  for  Mr  Joseph  Sturge  and  Mr  Bright ;  for  the  former, 
because  they  dearly  loved  each  other ;  and  for  the  latter,  I  suppose, 
because  he  was  glad  to  have  in  parliament  so  able  an  advocate  of 
Anti-slavery  and  Nonconformist  principles.     In  the  same  spirit  at  the 
first  election  after  the  Reform  Bill,   he  went  with  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  in  accepting  from  a  candidate  a  pledge  to  oppose  slavery  as 
atoning  for  all  errors  and  deficiencies  in  every  other  respect.     He 
made  a  point  of  giving  his  county  vote,  and  preferred  travelling  to 
poll  at  his  own  expense.     He  always  supported  "Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion," circumstanced  as  the  empire  is;  but  he  held  that  a  Papist,  on 
his  own  showing,  has  no  right  to  expect  toleration  from  a  man  of  any 
Vol.  17  O  O 
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other  faith,  Lut  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  enemy  of 
humankind ;  and  he  thought  that  Queen  Pomare  was  right  in  sending 
the  French  priests  away  from  her  dominions.  His  opinions  as  to 
foreign  politics  consisted  in  the  conviction  that  no  nation  besides  our 
own  can  enjoy  rational  liberty  in  both  political  and  social  life,  and 
a  distrust  of  the  alliance  with  France. 

As  he  believed  that  God  so  governs  the  nations  that  all  changes 
among  them  are  preparatory  to  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  which 
there  will  be  no  end,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  course  of  events, 
especially  in  cases  in  which  Providence  crossed  human  plans  and  ex- 
pectations, thinking  they  might  afford  an  intimation  how  the  tide 
was  setting  in.  He  considered  that  such  thoughts  peculiarly  became 
a  Christian  man  of  the  present  age,  when  so  many  inventions  and 
discoveries  have  multiplied  man's  power  over  nature,  and  when  a  new 
spirit  in  politics  and  in  national  life  is  pervading  the  globe,  alike  in 
the  East  as  in  the  West,  in  old  despotisms  as  well  as  constitutional 
states.  These  changes  he  considered  as  signs  that  a  new  age  was 
dawning,  an  age  of  religion  and  justice  :  and  he  believed  that  the  domi- 
nant systems  of  church  government  and  civil  polity  were  on  the  point 
of  breaking  up,  though  he  was  not  a  millenarian,  for  he  did  not  think 
Christ  would  appear  until  the  earth  was  about  to  pass  away.  He  did 
not  spend  his  time  in  calculating  the  prophetic  times,  or  explaining 
the  visions  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament ;  but  he  was  much  struck 
to  see  the  Sultan  and  the  Pope  waxing  old  and  weak  together,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  old  superstitions  of  Pagandom  losing  their  hold 
on  their  followers. 

He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  great  North 
American  Eepublic,  not  only  because  it  shewed  how  much  better 
religion  was  supported,  and  sectarian  animosity  was  prevented, 
where  there  was  no  state  church,  but  because,  (though  he  much 
preferred  a  constitutional  monarchy  as  the  best  form  of  a  common- 
wealth,) he  thought  that  free  institutions  would  be  safer  in  the  old 
world  for  the  success  of  the  great  experiment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  and  still  more,  because  he  thought  that  energetic  restless 
people  would  be  the  great  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence  for 
evangelizing  the  woi-ld.  But  nevertheless  the  following  sentence 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Patton,  dated  in  1857,  shews  that  he  saw  the 
passionate  determination  of  the  North  to  maintain  the  Union  would 
draw  down  chastisement  from  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  earth.  "  The 
American  union  of  the  States  appears  to  me  to  be  becoming  an  idol 
before  which  your  people  are  willing  to  make  the  most  costly  sacrifices 
of  moral  principle.    Any  thing  so  that  the  Union  be  preserved.    If  it  is 
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attempted  to  be  preserved  in  this  way,  God,  with  one  of  the  thunder- 
bolts of  his  vengeance,  will  by  and  by  shiver  it  to  pieces."  This,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  the  sole  governing  principle  of  President  Lincoln, 
if  not  of  his  cabinet.  Yet  though  he  wrote  this,  and  hater  of 
slavery  as  he  was,  I  think  that  the  civil  war  now  raging  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  States  would  have  been  overpowering  to  hira. 
He  would  not  have  been  for  a  moment  so  deluded  as  not  to  see  that 
the  North  cares  only  for  the  power  to  defy,  if  not  to  dictate,  to 
European  states ;  and  the  thought  that  to  attain  this  evil  power  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  support  slavery  on  the  other,  every  man  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  Union  is  turned  into  a  Cain,  would  have  embittered 
his  life  and  I  think,  in  his  feeble  state,  would  have  shortened  it.  I 
am  glad  he  closed  his  eyes  on  the  world  before  the  war  broke  out,  for 
he  could  in  no  case  have  lived  to  see  the  enormous  evil  which  it 
has  done  repaired ;  though  I  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  sun 
of  democracy  seems  to  be  setting  in  North  America,  it  is  only,  as  in 
the  device  of  our  islands  of  the  Western  ocean,  to  verify  the  boastful 
legend,  "  Merses  profundo  pulchrior  evenit."  There  is  not  only  room 
for  several  great  republics  in  their  part  of  the  New  World,  but  nature 
and  Providence  seem  to  have  marked  out  their  boundaries,  not  more  by 
differences  in  their  climates,  productions,  and  positions,  than  by  differ- 
ences in  the  spirit  and  habits  of  their  populations.  In  this  age  con- 
stitutions are  set  up,  homogeneous  states  are  renovated,  and  unwieldy 
and  ill-cemented  ones  fall  to  pieces  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  unex- 
ampled. The  work  of  a  century  is  done  in  a  year.  This  century  has 
not  only  seen  Napoleon's  empire  rise  and  vanish  away,  and  Europe 
undergo  re-constitution,  such  changes  had  been  witnessed  before  as 
in  the  Indian  summer  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  but  it  has  also  hailed 
(what  was  before  unknown  in  a  single  instance,)  three  countries,  and 
those  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  rise  as  if  from  the  dead.  Such 
being  now  the  ferment  of  men's  thoughts  everywhere,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  two  neighbours  at  present  living  in 
unnatural  sympathy  for  each  other,  and  equally'  braving  the  con- 
demnation of  all  the  civilized  nations,  the  colossal  despotism 
and  the  colossal  republic,  should  escape  disintegration.  Especially 
may  we  expect  that  the  latter,  having  come  into  existence  so  mature 
and  lived  so  fast,  should  arrive  proportionally  soon  at  a  revolu- 
tionary crisis.  That  will  however,  no  doubt,  issue  in  good  for  both 
hemispheres.  The  letter  which  I  print  in  this  volume,  from  a  New 
York  paper  of  1839,  and  the  quotation  I  have  already  made,  will 
shew  how  frankly  he  reasoned  with  the  Presbyterians  and  Cougrega- 
tionalists   of   the    States,   and   also    that    they,  as  individuals  or  a 
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community,  were  not  unwilling  to  receive  expostulation  from  a  friend, 
I  believe  very  few  men  living  would  have  met  a  more  general  and 
hearty  welcome  in  the  Northern  States  than  he  would.  No  English 
Nonconformist  can  do  otherwise  than  lament  any  misfortune 
which  befals  the  descendants  of  the  Englishmen  who  founded  the 
New  England  States,  who  have  absorbed  unto  themselves  and  com- 
municated their  free  and  brave  spirit  to  the  men  of  other  races  who 
have  sought  the  refuge  of  their  shores,  and  have  taught  the  elder 
nations  what  religious  and  political  liberty  can  make  a  p^eople ;  but 
still  one  chief  reason  for  which  I  mourn  their  present  misery,  is  the 
kindness  and  esteem  which  was  felt  for  my  father  by  men  of  all 
evangelical  parties  there.  A  state  or  federation  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  legislation  and  executive  of  which  should  be  under  the 
control  of  citizens  such  as  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  New  Eng- 
land and  the  neighbouring  states  whom  I  used  to  meet  at  my  father's 
table,  whose  territory  should  be  restricted  bjf^  the  two  conditions,  that 
•white  men  could  safely  labour  there  through  all  the  year,  and  that  no 
part  of  its  population  should  be  of  necessity  hostile  to  any  other 
part  of  it,  would  realize  all  my  father  hoped  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
race  in  America,  and  would  be  the  delight  and  wonder  of  the  world. 
My  father's  labours  for  his  denomination  were,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  for  the  most  part  confined  to  his  own  neighbourhood.  He 
was  the  chief  friend  of  the  church  at  Worcester;  and  I  recollect, 
when  a  child,  hearing  his  old  friend  Richard  Evans  tell  him  that  if 
he  had  not  always  been  at  hand  to  counsel  and  assist  them,  he  himself 
should  never  have  struggled  on  to  the  good  times  which  awaited 
them.  Dr.  Bedford's  settlement  there  was  one  of  the  great  comforts  of 
my  father's  life.  The  Doctor  was  the  chosen  friend  of  his  mature  years, 
and  I  think  few  such  friendships  as  theirs  have  ever  been  formed 
between  elderly  and  much  engaged  men.  It  had  the  peculiar  fitness 
and  advantage  that  whatever  was  deficient  in  the  one  was  supple- 
mented by  the  other.  They  undertook  together  the  life  of  Mr  Jay, 
and  contributed  each  a  preface  to  more  than  one  book  from  America 
on  the  revivals  of  religion  there.  Each  was  at  the  other's  call  for  any 
special  service  in  his  congregation.  Any  unusual  difficulty  alwa3'S 
took  my  father  to  Worcester  to  talk  it  over  with  the  Doctor.  He 
joined  the  Worcestershire  Association  on  account  of  his  being  in  it,  and 
in  the  business  of  the  Congregational  Union  and  Spring  Hill  College 
he  always  sought  to  act  with  him,  so  great  was  his  reliance  on  the 
Doctor's  experience  and  his  strong,  cool,  and  clear  head.  The  Doctor 
for  many  years  paid  my  father  a  yearly  visit,  and  on  resigning  his 
charge  at  Worcester  he  came  fo  reside  at  Birmingham.     Being  the 
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survivor,  he  testified  bis  love  for  his  departed  friend  in  the  way  he 
would  have  chosen  above  all  others  :  he  came  every  Lord's-day  to 
hold  a  short  service  with  my  sister  in  her  chamber.  I  do  not  think 
any  sight  after  my  father's  removal  touched  me  more  than  to  see  the 
old  Doctor,  as  he  passed,  gaze  towards  the  rooms,  then  all  desolate, 
which  formerly  he  had  never  entered  without  cheering  or  being 
cheered.  Had  he  not  been  laid  aside  I  should  have  solicited  him 
to  take  part  in  my  father's  funeral,  and  to  write  his  life.  Perhaps 
however  the  church  at  Kidderminster  had  my  father's  sympathy 
for  the  longest  period  and  the  most  frequently.  Beginning  with 
Mr  Helmore,  through  the  times  of  Mr  Freeman,  Dr.  Koss,  and 
Mr  Greenfield,  he  was  intimate  with  all  its  ministers,  and  Mr  John 
Lea  and  other  influential  laymen  there  were  his  particular  friends. 
This  church,  originally  formed  among  those  friends  of  Richard  Baxter, 
who  left  the  establishment  with  him,  and  having  since  bad  Mr  Fawcett 
for  one  of  its  ministers,  and  Joseph  Williams  for  one  of  its  deacons, 
has  always  remained  unchanged;  so  that  the  Ariaus,  which  the 
eighteenth  century  produced  there  as-  elsewhere,  seceded  from  it, 
and  its  present  chapel  has  replaced  an  old  meetiug-house  which  ever 
remained  true  to  the  old  faith.  This  congregation  long  contained  the 
chief  manufacturers  of  the  town,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
lower  orders,  forming  one  great  trades'  union,  took  the  opposite  side 
in  religion ;  and  many  at  least  have  retained  their  ancestral  opinions, 
and  still  show  the  nation  at  every  election  a  fair  specimen  of  a 
church  and  king  mob.  Not  many  years  ago  a  clergyman  was  im- 
prisoned for  writing  a  ballad  to  be  sung  by  the  wives  of  the  Kidder- 
minster weavers  to  their  children  dying  of  hunger  during  a  strike ; 
so  abiding  and  so  various  have  been  the  consequences  of  Baxter's 
ministry  there.  In  Bromsgrove  he  had  the  pleasure  of  re-opening 
another  of  the  old  meeting-houses  which  had  been  restored  to  the 
Independents  by  the  last  of  a  set  of  Arian  Trustees,  immediately  on 
his  surviving  one  of  their  number  who  had  refused  to  join  in  appointing 
any  but  Unitarian  successors.  This  Chapel,  so  nearly  lost,  was  founded 
by  the  hearers  of  Mr  Spilsbury,  who  was  ejected  from  the  vicarage,  and 
amongst  whose  descendants  until  the  third  generation  there  always 
was  one  exercising  the  ministry  among  our  body.  Dudley  he 
often  visited,  where  Mr  Dawson  was  settled  before  he  came  into 
the  neighbourhood ;  to  whom  my  father  bore  the  testimony  that  he 
knew  no  man  who,  all  things  considered,  had  done  more  in  building 
up  a  chuixh  than  he  had  ;  a  testimony  the  stronger  that  Mr  Dawson 
was  a  much  higher  Calvinist  and  much  more  prominent  as  a  politician 
than  he  was  himself.     He  took  great  interest  in  the  congregation  at 
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Redditch,  having  with  Mr  Freeman  been  trusted  by  Mr  Thomas 
Williams,  in  his  scheme  of  building  and  endowing  the  chapel  after 
his  decease,  a  scheme  which  was  carried  throiigli,  notwithstanding 
the  Mortmain  Act  and  an  heir-at-law  in  the  profession.  But  in  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  endowment  as  yet  has  failed  to  keep 
up  a  congregation. 

With  Warwickshire  he  was  less  connected,  as  Birmingham  is  situ- 
ated at  its  north  point,  away  from  all  its  other  towns ;  and  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts  of  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
what  used  to  be  the  out-lying  part  of  Shropshire,  have  a  community 
of  feeling  and  interest  with  it,  which  the  other  parts  of  the  county, 
being  chiefly  agricultural,  do  not  possess.  But  at  Leamington  he 
encouraged  Mr  Pope  to  build  up  the  church,  which,  though  a  station 
of  great  usefulness,  Mr  Bromley  had  left,  at  the  suggestion  of  Arch- 
bishop Magee,  to  die,  doing  nothing,  a  curate  on  a  Berkshire  down. 
And  he  was  always  glad  to  visit  Coventry,  that  ancient  citadel  of 
Puritanism,  in  which,  though  the  Old  Meeting,  in  which  Mr  Tong 
Matthew  Henry's  like-minded  biographer  preached,  is  now  held  by 
what  has  been  so  aptly  called  the  abomination  that  maketh  de- 
solate, yet  three  flourishing  chapels  still  uphold  the  faith  of  the 
times  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  my  father  had  to  make  a  protest 
in  behalf  of  Nonconformists,  even  at  a  Bible-meeting.  He  was  called 
upon  to  speak  when  the  time  had  nearly  expired,  and  his  speech  was 
to  this  effect:  "I  rise,  sir,  as  the  representative  of  a  very  respectable 
part  of  the  supporters  of  this  society,  the  Dissenters,  and  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  prevents  me  saying  more  than  that  I  am  sorry  they  have 
not  been  thought  worthy  of  taking  a  greater  part  in  this  day's  pro- 
ceedings. I  have  to  move,"  &c.  That  mistake  was  not  made  again 
in  Coventry.  At  Kenilworth  he  used  to  preach  in  another  of  the  old 
meeting-houses,  recovered  by  suit,  as  I  have  mentioned  previously. 

Staffordshire,  I  think,  enjoyed  most  of  his  occasional  labours,  very 
likely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  as  he  was  most  connected  with  it.  In 
Wolverhampton  there  was  Queen  Street  Chapel,  which  he  always 
liked,  because  the  galleries  of  his  own  first  chapel  were  removed  to  it, 
and  he  had  always  been  on  most  friendly  terms  with  its  successive  min- 
isters, Mr  Scales,  Mr  Roaf,  Dr.  Matheson,  Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  Wilson.  Mr 
Scales  came  into  the  neighbourhood  a  little  before  him,  and  they  soon 
contracted  a  warm  friendship  for  each  other,  which  was  not  weakened 
either  by  Mr  Scales's  removal  to  Yorkshire,  or  by  both  of  them  having 
written  in  defence  of  Dissent.  Mr  Scales  did  not  allow  his  very 
advanced  age  to  keep  him  away  from  his  friend's  funeral,  and 
he  has  since  rejoined  him.     My  father's  attachment  to  the  Queen 
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Street  Chapel  did  not  prevent  him  from  opening  and  often  preaching 
in  that  erected  by  the  munificence  and  exertions  of  his  friend  John 
Barker,  whose  personal  bearing  nnd  endowments  qualified  him  for 
even  a  higher  position  than  he  had  raised  himself  to  in  his  county,  as 
the  head  of  the  South  Staffordshire  iron  trade.  In  Wolverhampton 
also  stood  the  old  chapel  of  which  I  have  said  so  much.  West 
Bromwich  had  other  of  the  old  meetings,  which  after  having  an 
Arian  minister,  Mr  Witton,  a  descendant  of  Philip  Henry,  had  reverted 
to  the  original  doctrines.  Walsall  was  less  fortunate  in  this  respect, 
but  my  father  found  there  Mr  Grove,  one  of  the  five  students  expelled 
from  Oxford  for  Methodism  with  Mr  Rowland  Hill,  who  had  raised  a 
large  chapel  and  congregation.  The  congregations  at  Lichfield, 
the  Potteries,  and  Burton-upon-Trent,  with  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Derby,  occur  to  me  as  having  habitually  during  my  father's  prime 
sought  his  advice,  and  received  his  visits. 

At  one  time  he  was  often  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  before  the 
congregation  there  had  been  ruined  for  Mr  May  to  retrieve  it. 
Nottingham  had  great  attractions  for  him  in  the  persons  of  Dr. 
Alliott,  Dr.  Gilbert,  Mr  Wilde,  and  Alderman  Wilson  and  his  family. 
He  often  visited  Shrewsbury  from  the  time  I  was  articled  there  : 
and  within  a  short  period  he  preached  both  at  Mr  Weaver's  jubilee  and 
his  funeral.  Soon  after  that  infirmity  prevented  his  going  often  from 
home,  but  he  was  much  interested  in  two  Spring  Hill  students  settled 
there,  who  were  both  among  the  number  to  whom  he  delivered  the 
address  which  was  printed,  and  in  whose  career  he  took  great  in- 
terest, Mr  Hill  and  Mr  Thorp,  the  former  descended  from  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  Carrs  Lane  Chapel. 

Besides  these  places,  he  preached  in  many  a  Congregational 
and  Baptist  chapel  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  he  made  a  rule  of 
paying  his  own  expenses  on  travelling  to  preach  for  a  poor  con- 
gregation, which,  he  said,  was  a  very  sure  way  to  be  asked  to  visit 
them  again,  and  to  be  generally  popular.  He  also  preached  for  the 
Wesleyans  more  than  most  of  our  ministers,  except  Dr.  Raflles,  and 
he  always  lived  on  the  best  terms  with  their  ministers  stationed  here 
and  was  very  much  amused  that  permission  could  not  be  obtained  for 
his  preaching  in  their  chapel  in  Scarborough  in  the  autumn  of  1853, 
after,  and  therefore  he  supposed  because,  he  had  consented  to  be  one 
of  the  adjudicators  of  a  prize  offered  by  seceding  or  malcontent  Wes- 
leyans, on  some  subject  connected  with  Methodism.  I  should  state 
however  that  the  application  was  made  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  get  an  answer  immediately,  and  perhaps  the  right 
person  to  give  the  permission  could  not  be  consulted.     He  had  a 
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great  esteem  for  the  New  Connexion  Methodists,  and  always  advised 
persons  breaking  off  from  John  Wesley's  body  to  join  them  ;  and 
wondered  that  he  never  found  the  advice  taken. 

During  Mr  Rowland  Hill's  life  he  supplied  Surry  Chapel  for  a 
month  every  year,  in  consequence  of  a  promise  given  on  his  marriage 
with  my  stepmother,  who  was  a  member  of  the  congregation  there, 
and  almost  filled  the  place  of  a  daughter  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Hill.  Mr 
Hill,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  manifested  a  little  coolness  towards  him, 
in  consequence  of  the  congregation  in  Clemens  Street  Chapel 
Leamington,  of  which  my  father  was  a  trustee,  disusing  the  liturgy, 
which  was  much  to  Mr  Hill's  discomfort ;  my  father  had,  however, 
no  hand  in  this  being  done,  and  could  not  have  prevented  it,  as  the 
trust-deed  did  not  impose  the  liturgy  on  the  people,  as  is  the  case  at 
Surry  Chapel.  Mr  Hill  must,  I  think,  have  been  aware  that  in  all 
other  cases  our  congregations  had  done  the  same  when  they  had  the 
power  (as  I  have  heard  ray  father  again  and  again  remark) ;  and  I  do 
not  know  what  particular  right  he  had  to  deprive  the  people  at 
Leamington  of  their  Christian  liberty.  But  my  father  did  not  allow 
the  old  gentleman's  complaints  against  the  dishonest  trustees  to 
offend  him,  and  he  took  part  at  his  funeral. 

A  man  of  his  loving  nature  was  sure  to  have  warmly-attached 
friends,  and  such  were  (I  include  those  whom  I  have  mentioned  before,) 
Dr.  Bogue  of  Gosport,  Dr.  Bennett  of  Romsey,  Rotherham,  and  London, 
Dr.  Fletcher  of  Blackburn  and  Stepney,  Dr.  Burder  of  Hackney, 
Dr.  Raffles  of  Liverpool,  Mr  Reynolds  of  Romsey,  and  at  a  later 
period.  Dr.  M'AU  of  Macclesfield  and  Manchester,  Dr.  Redford  of 
Worcester,  Mr  Parsons  of  York,  and  Dr.  Patton  of  New  York.  lu  his 
dining-room,  in  addition  to  likenesses  of  members  of  his  own  family 
and  Mr  Clarkson  of  anti-slavery  fame,  he  had  those  of  Dr.  Bogue, 
Robert  Hall,  Rowland  Hill,  Dr.  M'All,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  John  Brown, 
Dr.  Fletcher,  Matthew  Wilks,  Mr  Jay,  Dr.  Redford,  and  Dr.  Patton.  All 
these,  it  will  be  noticed,  lived  at  a  distance.  Very  soon  after  circum- 
stances permitted  Mr  Brewer  and  him  to  work  together,  his  long 
illness  supervened,  and  until  he  was  out  of  danger  Mr  Brewer  called  on 
my  mother  every  day  to  console  her,  and  express  his  regard  for  my 
father,  in  his  cordial  and  gentlemanly  way :  almost  as  soon  as  my  father 
recovered  Mr  Brewer  was  attacked  by  his  last  illness,  so  that  they 
saw  little  of  each  other.  There  was  no  subject  I  liked  to  hear  my 
father  talk  of  more  than  Mr  Brewer's  fine  person,  and  noble,  genial, 
and  commanding  mind  and  character,  which  he  thought  fitted  beyond 
any  he  had  ever  known,  to  win  hearts  and  sway  minds.  When  did  a 
minister  build  up  a  church  and  congregation  better  organised  and 
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cemented,  or  more  flourishing  in  all  their  institutions?  It  does  not 
lessen  his  praise  that  he  had  John  Dickenson  by  his  side  in  all  his 
works  and  counsels.  After  Mr  Burt  left  Birmingham,  until  Mr 
Vaughan  came  to  it,  the  town  had  no  Dissenting  minister  possessed 
at  once  of  sufficient  geniality,  amiability,  mental  endowments,  and 
standing  among  his  brethren,  for  my  father  to  find  an  intimate  friend 
in  him  ;  yet  I  must  notice  the  cordial  attachment  and  respect  which 
Mr  Morgan  and  he  had  for  each  other.  Mr  Morgan  died  a  few  months 
before  him,  and  my  father  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  engaged 
to  print  it,  but  his  strength  proved  unequal  to  preparing  it  for  the 
press,  and  the  manuscript  bears  a  sad  endorsement,  forbidding  it  to 
be  parted  with.  I  should  mention  that  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  him  that  Mr  Raleigh's  health  prevented  his  coming  to  Ebenezer 
Chapel. 

After  1838  however  he  had  the  happiness  of  having  for  friends 
at  hand  the  professors  of  Spring-hill  College,  and  their  mutual 
attachment  was  very  great.  He  particularly  enjoyed  the  society  of 
Mr  Rogers,  and  during  a  long  illness  of  that  gentleman,  shewed 
almost  a  father's  fondness  for  him. 

He  was  thus  for  great  part  of  his  life  compelled  to  seek  congenial 
minds  among  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  resident  in  his  town, 
and  he  found  such  among  them,  and  often  said  they  were  his  true 
brethren,  and  the  men  he  fraternised  most  with.  He  was  on  cordial 
terms  with  Mr  Burn,  who  stood  alone  in  Birmingham,  but  at  the 
head  of  a  congregation  such  has  not  since  been  seen  in  any  church 
in  the  town.  He  next  had  for  his  friends  Mr  Garbet,  Mr  Moseley,  Mr 
Buyers,  Dr.  Marsh,  Mr  Bird,  and  Mr  Riland,  and  near  the  end  of  his 
time  Canon  Miller  and  Mr  Marsden,  who,  it  happened,  was  the  last 
minister  who  saw  him.  The  society  of  the  three  last-named  gentle- 
men was  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  him  in  his  declining  years, 
and  the  respect  which  first  Dr.  Marsh,  and  then  Canon  Miller,  were 
never  weary  of  shewing  him,  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  him,  and 
well  illustrated  Lord  Coke's  maxim,  which  if  bad  Latin  is  good 
morality,  "Honor  plus  est  in  honorante  quam  in  houorato."  The 
fondness  of  Mr  Riland  and  himself  for  each  other  was  very  remark- 
able, and  at  Mr  Riland's  house  he  had  the  advantage  of  meeting 
leading  clergymen  of  evangelical  opinions  from  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Of  his  friends  among  laymen,  I  must  mention  two  or  three,  and 

begin  with   Mr  Thomas  Wilson,   and    his  son  Mr   Joshua  Wilson, 

whose    praise   is   in   all   the   churches.      Their  well-known    house 

in  Highbury  Place  received  no  guest  more  attached  to  its  inmates, 
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or,  I  believe,  more  loved  by  them.  Mr  Wilson  he  has  himself  de- 
scribed. Mr  Joshua  Wilson's  wife  v^as  a  relative  of  my  stepmother. 
Mr  Henderson  of  Park,  near  Glasgow,  year  by  year  shewed 
him  hospitality,  or  accompanied  him  in  tours  in  Scotland,  which 
he  so  much  enjoyed,  and  was  so  much  benefitted  by,  that  all  my 
anxiety  every  3'ear  was  to  get  him  to  the  North.  He  was  highly 
gratified  by  the  kindness  and  respect  which  he  received  wherever 
he  went  in  North  Britain.  The  Scotch  had  previously  taken  great 
intei-est  in  his  preaching  on  a  visit  he  paid  them  in  1824,  which 
he  refers  to  in  his  Sketch  of  Dr.  Beilby.  Mr  Henry  Wright,  then  of 
Birmingham,  during  his  last  years  became  quite  a  son  to  him ;  amid 
all  his  own  occupations  he  always  found  time  when  at  home  to  look 
in  upon  him  at  his  house,  and  accompany  him  to  meetings  and 
services  at  the  small  chapels  in  and  about  the  town,  bestowing  on 
him  an  amount  of  personal  attention  such  as  I  never  knew  in  any 
other  instance. 

He  was  very  affectionate  in  all  the  relationships  of  life,  and  in 
every  respect  the  chief  of  his  father's  house,  speaking  peace  to  all  his 
seed.  And  it  was  among  the  many  mercies  that  crowned  his  lot  that 
he  had  very  much  to  delight  and  little  to  try  him  in  his  kindred. 
He  was  particularly  blest  in  his  wives,  except  that  the  second 
predeceased  him  by  nearly  twenty  years.  My  mother  possessed  a 
strength  and  refinement  of  mind,  and  a  gentle  dignity  of  deportment 
which  gained  an  ascendancy  over  all  who  came  into  her  presence : 
she  guided  her  husband's  impulsive  nature,  gave  early  maturity 
to  his  character,  and  sustained  him  amidst  his  early  efforts  and 
discouragements.  His  second  wife  had  unusual  perception,  judgment, 
tact,  and  energy,  all  guided  by  strong  principle,  and  ever  exerted  under 
the  sense  of  duty.  SJie  was  a  noble  counsellor  and  fellow-worker  with 
him,  and  cheered  his  heart  and  strengthened  his  hands  in  the  most 
arduous  portion  of  his  life.  Both  were  devoted  to  him,''and  he  was 
always  glad  to  say  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  them,  both  for  what 
he  was  and  what  he  had  done.  He  was  also  very  happy  in  his 
brothers.  The  elder,  as  a  fellow-minister,  engaged  and  skilled  iu 
public  matters,  was  always  associated  with  him  in  the  business  of 
their  denomination  and  its  institutions ;  his  house  was  a  London 
home  to  my  father,  and  of  all  parts  of  England  he  most  rejoiced  to 
visit  the  great  city,  as  he  liked  to  be  at  the  centre  of  affairs.  His 
younger  brother,  living  in  his  own  town,  was  the  man  of  his  right 
hand,  on  whom  he  leaned  almost  to  the  end  of  his  journey  through 
life.  He  made  a  point  of  frequently  visiting  his  relatives  iu  his 
native  county,  which   till   lately   was    distant   two    days'  journey, 
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laying  out  his  autumnal  excursions  accordingly,  and  for  a  long 
period  he  was  with  them  nearly  every  year.  Unfortunately  in  his 
last  tour,  taken  with  the  view  of  seeing  his  sister,  who  alone  of  all  her 
generation  remained  to  him  in  the  West  of  England,  he  contracted 
the  feverish  attack,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  perfectly 
rallied. 

My  sister,  his  only  child  beside  myself,  was  an  invalid  from  child- 
hood, and  for  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  confined  to  the  house  ;  and 
though  possessed  of  great  powers  of  observation  and  conversation, 
which  she  had  increased  while  resident  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  which  would  otherwise  have  rendered  her  a  de- 
lightful companion  for  him,  was  most  unfortunately  in  great 
measure  disqualified  in  that  respect  by  being  always  deaf,  and 
often  losing  her  voice,  and  as  he  was  also  slightly  deaf,  they  could 
in  the  latter  case  hold  but  little  communion.  Nevertheless  he 
sat  with  her  as  much  as  he  could,  (his  book  on  Hope  was  written 
chiefly  by  her  bedside,)  though  of  course  the  sight  of  her  as 
she  lay,  suffering  and  unable  to  converse  with  him,  preyed  upon 
his  spirits,  notwithstanding  her  great  patience  under  all  her  trials. 
I  think,  at  last  at  any  rate,  he  loved  people  in  proportion  as  he 
thought  they  were  or  would  be  kind  to  her.  For  many  years  he  had 
said  that  his  anxiety  in  prospect  of  death  was  only  for  his  church  and 
his  daughter,  and  he  feared  he  had  hardly  faith  enough  with  respect 
to  them.  But  when  Mr  Dale  became  his  co-pastor,  one  part  of  his 
care  was  removed ;  and  when  I  married,  and  he  found  he  could  entrust 
my  sister  to  my  wife's  care  and  judgment,  he  told  her  the  bitterness 
of  death  was  past. 

He  sat  to  many  portrait  painters ;  to  Branwhite  in  the  early  years 
of  his  ministry,  Coleman,  (the  Birmingham  game  painter,)  Derby  and 
Room,  (both  natives  of  our  town,  though  resident  in  London,)  Bostock 
and  Gildowie,  water-colour  painters,  and  Wyvil,  who  drew  in  Indian 
nk.  None  of  these  satisfied  the  family,  to  use  the  mildest  phrase.  He 
himself  preferred  Bostock's  picture.  Those  by  Branwhite,  Coleman, 
and  Room,  were  engraved  for  the  Evangelical  and  Congregational 
Magazines,  and  some  may  doubt  whether  they  could  have  been 
intended  for  the  same  person.  While  he  was  in  his  prime  there  was 
no  photography,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  his  life  that  pleasing 
portraits  were  produced  by  it ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  perpetu- 
ating his  features  during  his  last  few  years.  The  best  of  them  were 
that  engraved  for  the  Illustrated  News  of  the  World,  and  one  repre* 
senting  him  in  a  hearty  smile,  which  is  the  most  wonderful  copy  of  a 
face  I  have  ever  seen.     All  ai'tists  declared  that   he   was  a  most 
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difficult  subject  to  paint,  owing,  I  think,  to  his  features  varying  with 
his  thoughts.  His  countenance  was  certainly  an  unusual  one ;  and 
Eobert  Hall  declared  it  was  the  most  remarkable  one  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  that  he  was  sure  my  father  would  be  the  first  man  recog- 
nised at  the  resurrection.  To  friends  in  the  States  of  North  America, 
(United  or  Confederate,)  I  would  mention  that  he  was  much  annoyed 
by  engravings  prefixed  to  their  editions  of  some  of  his  books,  intended 
to  be  copies  of  his  portrait  by  Derby,  but  not  doing  justice  to  the 
artist  or  his  subject.  He  declared  that  he  never  was  as  ill-looking 
as  these  represented  him.  The  original  was  not  a  pleasant  likeness, 
but  I  have  seen  him  look  exactly  like  it  when  in  an  unusually  grave 
mood.  To  do  away  with  the  unpleasant  impression  which  might 
thus  be  formed  of  him,  he  sent  to  New  York  a  water-colour  portrait 
which  he  had  from  me  for  the  purpose ;  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  was  what  is  called  a  flattering  likeness  in  point"  of  age  as 
well  as  of  looks.  A  plaster  bust  of  him  by  Beattie,  possessed 
considerable  excellence,  and  was  copied  in  Parian  ware.  His  height 
was  under  five  feet  eight  inches.  My  earliest  recollection  of  him  is  as 
a  very  stout  man.  The  engraved  portraits  which  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  the  photographs  taken  as  they  were  during  the  years  of  suf- 
fering preceding  his  decease,  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  inform 
those  who  did  not  know  him,  that  he  had  a  very  good-humoured  and 
winning  expi-essiou  of  countenance.  He  states,  in  one  of  his  printed 
letters,  that  one  of  his  defects  was  a  too  great  tendency  to  mirth. 
During  worship  he  was  always  grave,  even  some  might  think  to 
gloom  and  severity.  He  had  very  little  of  the  minister  in  his 
appearance,  but  more  resembled  a  farmer  of  the  highest  class.  His 
ancestors,  except  his  father,  had  always  formed  part  of  the  old 
strength  of  England,  her  yeoman  freeholders.  Strangers,  especially 
those  from  the  States,  who  expected  to  find  him  austere  in 
countenance  and  gaunt  in  figure,  were  almost  startled  when  they 
found  him  a  portly,  smiling  man.  No  one  however  could  exchange 
many  sentences  with  him  on  any  subject  connected  with  religion 
without  perceiving  the  earnestness  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  its 
warmth  and  simplicity. 
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Ceremonies,  power  to  enjoin,  XIV 19. 
"Change,  The  Great,"  X  9. 
Charity,  see  Love. 
Character,  importance  and  foundation 

of,  A.  XIII  415. 
ChHdren,  duties  of,  XII  160. 

religious  education  of,  1 10, 

XII  275,  IX  147. 
indulgence  of,  IX  153. 
Sunday  School,  exhibition 
of,  XVI  145 
China,  conversion  of. 

call  to,  XVI  477. 

persons  addressed,  525. 
plea  for.  484. 
means  of,  495. 
agency  for,  507. 
hindi-ance  to,  514. 
Christ,  atonement  of,  A.  XV  433. 
mind  of,  A.  XV  405. 
earnestness  of,  VIII  169. 
mind,  character,  and  work  of, 
X  172. 
Christian  activity,  S.  I  53,  X  233. 
love.  Treatise,  VI  liL 
mercy,  S.  I  209. 
philanthropy,  S.  Ill  297. 
spirit  under  all  events,  XIV 

402. 
life,  X  191. 
race,  III  62. 
stewardship,  III  (53. 
warfare,  III  62. 


"Christian  Fellowship,"  XI  233. 

Review  of  in  British  Review, 

XVII  172. 
preface  to  the  ninth  edition 
of,  XIV  192. 
Christianity,  effects  of,  III  315. 
Church,  meaning  of  word,  XIV  29, 
IX  18,  318. 
authority  of,  XIV  19. 
duties  of  to  the  world,  XI 17, 

A.  XV  377. 
legislation  for,  XIV  27. 
real  unity  of,  XIV  454. 
holiness  of,  A.  XV  9. 
right  to  choice  of  minister, 

XI  248 
a  witness  for  the  truth,  IX 

20,  319. 
millennial  state  of,  XI  350. 
Church,  Congregational, 
nature  of,  XI  239,  XIV  228. 
admission  to,  XI  389,  462,  IX  202. 
discipline  of,  XI  394,  465. 
meetings  of,  XI  387. 
byelaws  of,  XI  471. 
queries  on  admission  into,  XI  501. 
duties  to  itself,  IX  162. 
others,  IX  181. 
Churches,  Congregational. 

enquiry  into  state  of,  IX  363. 
democracy  of,  XI  382. 
Church  members,   duties  of,  C.   XI 
272,  475. 
danger  of,  if  unfit,  IX 

464. 
ofiBcial  station  in,  XI  .343. 
heads  of  families,  357. 
masters,  361. 
servants,  362. 
young,  366. 
rich,  367. 
poor,  373. 

district  meetings  of,  91. 
dismissal  to  others,  404. 
Church  Members'  Guide,  XVI  1. 

nature  of,  X  346. 
Church  fellowship. 

duty  of  entering  into,  C.  XIII  291. 
design  of,  C.  XI  254,  458. 
privileges  of,  C.  XI  265. 
Church  polity,  importance  of  right 
sentiments  as  to,  IX  166,  VIII  219. 
Church  power,  true  nature  of,  XI  380. 
Church  of  England. 

objections  to,  XIV  89,  250. 
state  of,  115. 

defects  inherent  in  system,  149. 
l)Ower  of  self -reformation  in,  157. 
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C'liiircli  of  lilnylaml. 
advice  to,  175. 
simony  in,  187. 

contrasted  with  popery,  417,  447. 
disposition  of  in  reference  to  chris- 
tian union,  XIV  493. 
resuscitation  of,  VIII  215. 
variety  of  opinions  in  ministers  of, 
XIV  127. 
Churches,  The  Seven  (of  Asia  Minor) 

the  Epistles  to,  IX  42. 
Citizen,  Christian,  S.  Ill  9. 
duties  of,  XI  12. 
his  services  to  his  country, 
III  26. 
Clergy,  meaning  of  the  word,  I  300. 

Anglican,  XIV  121,  127. 
Collections    for   religious    purposes, 

IX  195. 

CoUege  life,  VIII  403,  467,  XVII. 
Colleges,  duty  of  supporting,  VIII  278 
"  CoUier,  The  Pious,"  T.  XVI  197. 
Colonies,  the,  II  142. 
Companions,  XIII  172,  V  49. 
Christian,  X  254. 
Congregational  Union,  formation  of, 

XVII  214. 
Conscientiousness,  want  of,  IX. 
Contentment  of  love,  VI  103. 
Controversies  on  Religion,  V  128. 

necessity  of.  III  443 
right  method  of.  III 
444,  VI  295. 
Conversion  to  God,  X  9,  111,  VIII 358. 
of  sinners  the  great  end  of 
preacliing,  VIII  301,   357, 
II  201,  382. 
Co-pastorate,  III  86,  IX  177. 

advantage  of,  L.  XVII  262. 
See  assistant. 
Creeds,  III  411,  IX  457. 
"Cross,  the  attraction  of  the,"  S.  I  81. 
doctrine  of.    III  419,    II 
290,  357,  I  146. 
Crown,  the  unfading,  S.  I  306. 

of  Eighteoiisness,  III  71. 
County  Associations,  S.  I  74. 
Covirage  in  ministers,  II  400. 
Courtesy,  XIII  263. 
Cranfield,  Thomas,  IX  301. 
Cuvier,  Baron,  IV  387. 
Cuvier,  ]\Iademoiselle,  IV  393. 
Danger  of  certain  situations  in  life, 

X  289. 

David,  character  of.  III  10. 
Deacons,  duties  of,  XI  348,  IX  179, 

51.5,  III  201. 
Death,  IV 448,  VII 172.     early,  V 345. 


Death,  sudden,  II  352,  III  291. 

of  ministers,   S.   II    19,   255, 

III  101,  341,  359. 
of  yovmg  persons,  IV  445. 
friends,  A.  XV  240. 
the  righteous.  III  37,  59. 
antidote  of,  S.  Ill  219. 
hope  in,  VII  481. 
gain.  III  221,  225. 
not  always  test  of  character, 

II  234. 
general  resistance  to,  IX  66, 70. 
Decision    in    reference    to    religion, 

VIII,  111,  X  221. 
Declension  in  Eeligion,  A.  XV  446,  XI 
166,  X  156, 306. 
concealed,  IX  68. 
Decoration,  personal,  IV  257. 
Decorum  of  love,  VI  139. 
Degrees  in  Glory,  XV  350,  IX  250, 

X  440. 

DeUght  in  evil,  VI  178. 
Democracy    of     Congregationalism, 

XI  382. 
Desjwndency,  X  138. 

Devil,  temptations  of,  A.  XV  419, 
Devoutness,  want  of  in  present  day, 

IX  99,  406,  X  419. 
Diligence,  I  161. 
Disciplme  of  children,  I  13. 

in  churches,  IX  511. 
laxity  in,  IX  57. 
Discouragements  to  religious  life,  X 

146. 
Disinterestedness  of  love,  VI  158. 
Dissent,  importance  of,  I  160. 
"Dissent  and  the  Chiu-ch   of  Eng- 
land," XIV  9. 
Author's  alterations  in,  XVII  173. 
Preface  to  9th  edition  of,  XIV  192. 
Divines,  Nonconformist,  VI  359. 
Doctrine,    sound,    necessity  for,   IX 
165,  371. 
false,  to  be  resisted,  IX  60. 
which  has   benefitted    the 

world,  III  430. 
new.  III  428. 

old  and  new.    III  176  (see 
PhilosojAical). 
Drunkenness  reprehended,  V  396. 
Early  piety,  advantages  of,  IV  101, 

464,  XIII  123. 
Earnestness 
in  religion,  its  nature,  VIII,  29,  66, 

IV  264,  IX  271. 
illustrated  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
IX  42. 
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Earnestness 

in  preaching,  VIH  86,  120. 

illustrations  of,  from  various 
authors,  99. 
in  pastoral  work,  149. 
in  ministers,  examples  of,  168,  II 

399. 
motives  to,  182,  IX  24.5. 
in  personal  religion,  IX  81. 

necessary  for  happiness, 
IX  2.5.5. 
in  exertions  to  convert  others,  XI 

108 
parental,  IX  1.38. 
in  church  members,  IX  161. 
circumstances  repressing,  IX  202. 
examples  of,  in  laymen,  IX  291. 
means  of  increasing,  IX  317. 
the  only  proof  of  the  existence  of 
religion,  IX  246 
Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  Society  for 

Diffusing,  XIV  267. 
Education,  Eeligious,  IV  320,  V  1.5, 
XII  275. 
necessity  for,  XVI 442. 
responsibility  of,  XIII 
66. 
Edwards,    Jonathan,   President,   IX 

522,  526 
Election,  doctrine  of,  X  132. 
Elijah,  character  of,  II  7,  LD.  99. 
Emigration,  V  253,  473. 
Emotions,  religious,  X  279. 
England,  sins  of,  I  179. 

claims  of,  IX  188. 
blessings  of,  I  188. 
grounds  of  fear  for,  I  178. 

hope  for,  197. 
condition  of,  IX  109,  XIV 
463. 
Enoch,  character  and  translation  of, 

S  11  335. 
Entertainments,  expensive,  evil  of  the 

day,  IX  209,  388. 
Envy,  VI  103. 

Evangelical  Union,    author's    letter 

suggesting.  XFV  536. 

formation  of,'XVII  218. 

Evangelical  Clergy,  their  conduct  to 

other  churches,  XIV  492. 

Evasion   of    appeals    to    conscience, 

IX  231. 
Example. 

Parental,  I  27,  1X151. 

other  Christians,  X  297 

Excitement,  public  religious,  danger 

of,  IX  223. 
Exertion,  personal,  todogood,  IX  108. 


Failure  in  Business,  V  179. 
Faith,  II  2,  20,  33,  98,  223,  C.  X  98, 
VI  257,  Treatise  VI  359. 
its  relation  to  justification,  C. 

VI  400. 
its  relation  to  sanctilication, 

C.  426. 
its  joy,  C.  453. 
its  work,  479. 

its  victory  over  the  world,  C. 
I  VII  9. 

its  exercise  in  prayer,  C.  34. 
exercised  in  hearing  the  word, 

C.  64. 
strong,  and  assurance  of,  C.  92. 
in  Christ,  III  420. 
in  reference  to  this  life,  C.  120. 
affliction,  C.  145. 
I  death,  C.  172. 

I  heaven,  C.  197. 

I  immediate  duty  of,  X  116. 

prayer  before,  X  143, 
the  life  of,  A.  XV  103. 
necessary  for  successful  effort, 
I  IX  347,  505. 

I   FamUy,  The,  IX  140,  XII  15. 

meeting  in  heaven,  XIU  325. 
"Family  Monitor,  The,"  XLI  1.5. 
Fear  consistent  with  hope,  VII  462. 
Fellow  Christians. 

indifference  of,  X  147. 
prayers  of,  X  176. 
defects  in,  X  295. 
companionship  of,  X  254. 
Female    accomplishments   and    ptir- 

suits,  Xni  241  (see  Woman). 
Fickleness  in  present  day,  X  425. 
Finney,  the  Eev.  C.  K,  remarks  on, 
VIII  397. 
Preface  to  his  work  on  Revi- 
vals, IX  528. 
Fletcher,  the  Rev.  Dr.  .Joseph,  sketch 

of  the  character  of,  XVII  379. 
Forgiveness,  duty  of,  XVI  268. 
natiire  of,  270. 
circumstances  connected 

with,  276. 
necessity  for,  279. 
excuses  for  not  practis- 
ing, 284. 
help  to,  290. 
motives  for,  297. 
instance   of,    in   Simeot. 
Green,    and    remark 
on,  T.  327. 
France,  revolutions  in,  XI  285. 
Free  expression  of  opinion,  IX  v. 
Friends,  death  of,  A.  XV  249. 
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Friends,  gi-atilioatioii   or  disappoint- 
ment of,  V  284. 
opposition  from,  X  140. 
remembiiince  of,  II  233. 
Fry,  Mi-s,  IX  309. 
Fiuiei-al  Sermons. 

for  the  Kev.  J.  BeiTV,  I  2S7. 

D.  Bogiie.  II  7. 

T.  Weaver,  II  3;«. 

E.  Kevnes,  III  57. 
W.  Jav,  97. 

T.  Swiin.  257. 
Mrs  Sherman,  U  215. 
Jas.  James,  Esq.,  Ill  7. 
Mi-s  Eeciford,  219. 
Joseph  Stui-ge.  Esq. .  2117. 
Mi-s  T.  S.  James,  307. 
Funeral  Addresses. 
for  the  Rev.  Dr.  iPAIl,  III  339. 
J.  Jeri-ard,  HI  357. 
Futiu'e  state, 
heathen  and  Jewish  notions  as  to, 
YII  431. 
Glory,  heavenly,  degrees  in,  A.  XV 

350,  X  440.  Ill  281. 
God,  the  rectitude  and  faithf\iluess 
of,  S.  Ill  367. 
confidence  in,  XII  379. 
the  good  will  of  to  man,  171. 
unchangeableuess  of,  X  175. 
the  love  of.  III  299. 
Good,   examples   of   doing,   IX   291, 

vni  179. 
Gospel,  its  adaptation  to  ;\11  men, 

II  391. 
Governesses,  advice  to,  TV  208. 
Grace,  gi-o\s't>h  in,  A.  XV  337. 
Green.  Simeon,  Storvof,  T.  XVI  327. 
Habit,  power  of,  A.  XllI  442,  V  21. 
Happiness,  nature  and  source  of,  T. 

XVI  332. 
Harvest  of  the  world,  II  129,  177. 
Heai-t,  the  deceitf\ibiess  of  the,  XIII 
87. 
discipline  of  the,  XVI  641. 
Heaven,  II  220,  355,  III  43,  VII  206, 
434. 
prepai-ation  foi',  I V  430. 
a   state   of    perfect     know- 
ledge, VI  241. 
faith  in  reference    to,    Vll 

197. 
glory  of,  XV  350. 
saints   in,    meditations   on, 
X  178. 
Heavenly  mindedness,    A.    XV   34, 

X  227  (see  Spirituality). 
Heywood,  the  Kev.  Oliver,  VI II  173. 
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Hewley's  Charity,  ease  of,  XV 1 1  206. 
History,  summary  of,  II  130. 
Holiness,  A.  XV  9,  X  225. 
Home,  yomig  woman  at,  IV  166. 

living  from,  I V 
195,  V  374. 
Hope,  genei-al  description  of,  Vll  242. 
Christian.  VI  260 
of  the  hypocrite,  VII  471. 
distinguished   from   faith   and 

love,  254. 
the  foundation  of,  273. 
the  objects  of,  2i)4. 
salvation  by,  337. 
a.ssiu"ance  of.  354.  A.  XV  48. 
the  author  of,  VII  376. 
the  anchor  of  the  soul,  382, 
the  helmet  of  the  Chi-istian,  409 
good  hope  thi-ough  gi"ace,  429. 
a  lively  hope,  435. 
patient  hope,  440. 
ptirifying  hope,  449. 
that  maketh  not  ashamed,  454. 
compatible  with  fear,  462. 
only  in  this  life,  466. 
in  death,  481 . 
increase  of,  493. 
Human  natiu-e,  corruption  of,  X  287. 
Humility,  \'I  125,  X  235. 
Humiliation,  exhortation  to,  VI  329. 
Hmitingdon,  Selina  Countess  of,  VIII 

179,  IX  306. 
Husbands  and  wives. 

their  mutual  duties,  XII,  24. 
respective  duties,  47. 
Idolatry,  spiritual,  A.  X\'  314. 

of  talent,  IX  401,  VIII 248. 
Ignorance  of  Christians  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  IX  418,  X  409. 
Impressions,  religious.  C.  X  49. 

ti-ansient,    C. 
XIII  99. 
Indecision  as  to  religion,  C.  ^'  l>8. 
Independents,  liistory  of,  XVI  418. 
appeal  to,  II  2tM. 
love  cherished  bj-,  XI  36. 
not  sectarian.  X  165 
Indifference  to  state  of  others,  X  147. 
Infidelity,  V  403,    II   148,   I   202,* 
Vin  206. 
pei-sonal  religion  the  only 
preservative  from,  XIII 
:381. 
Influence   of    senior    Christians,   A. 

XV  117. 
Inquiries,  pastoiiJ,  A.  XV  485. 
Institutions,  ivligious,  duty  of  sup- 
portuig,  X\'  -^38. 
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Intellectual  preaching,  VIII  73. 

see  Philosophical. 
James,  John  Angell. 

parentage,  XVII  103. 

education,  108. 

apprenticeship,  110. 

conversion  to  God,  115. 

entrance  at  Gosport  Academy, 
128. 

visit  to  Birmingham,  188. 

invitation  to  pastorate  of  Carrs 
Lane  Church,  146. 

ordination,  148. 

first  marriage,  151. 

discouragements,  160. 

galleries  added  to  chapel,  161. 

illness  in  1817,  154. 

death  of  first  wife,  157. 

second  marriage,  157. 
slander  connected  with',  281. 

ministerial  Hfe,  159. 

engagements  from  home,  162. 

chapel  rebuilt,  166. 

authorship,  171. 

entrapped  into  conti-oversy  by 
Romish  priest,  214. 

share  in  formation  of  Congre- 
gational Union,  214. 

share  in  formation   of  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  218. 

diplomas    of    Doctor    of    Di- 
vinity, 25G. 

assistants, Mr  Berry,  Mr  Adams 
and  Mr  Thomasou,  269. 

co-pastorate  with  Rev.  R.  W. 
Dale,  270. 

entrance    on    fortieth   year  of 
ministry,  271. 

testimonial     on     that     occa- 
sion, 271. 

celebration  of  his  Jubilee,  271. 

methods  of  pastoral  work,  273, 
484. 

connexion    with    Spring    Hill 
CoUege,  280. 

action    against    "Age"   news- 
paper, 281. 

death  of  his  second  '.vife,  281. 

memorandums   of  self-dedica- 
tion on  that  event,  284. 

death  of  his  daughter-in-law, 
288. 

death   of    his    brother  James 
James,  289. 

daughter's  ill-health,  290. 

own  health,  290. 

"  nervou.<?"  feelings,  290. 


James,  .John  Angeil. 

restricts  his  labours  to  his 
neighbourhood,  292. 

memorandum  as  to  this,  292. 

editor's  protest  against  Mr 
Dale's  rejiresentation  of  his 
life  as  a  popular  preacher, 
298. 

failure  of  his  health,  .303. 

last  service,  304. 
week,  304,  306. 
composition,  305. 

death,  306. 

funeral,  308. 

epitaph,  310. 

letters  to  Church  and  Congre- 
gation, to  be  delivered  after 
his  death,  311. 

letter  to  the  Deacons,  to  be 
delivered  after  his  death,  319. 

simple,  loving,  and  devout  cha- 
racter, 471. 

habits  of  speech,  471. 

entire  freedom  from  malignitv, 
472. 

scrupulosity  as  to  associates, 
472. 

indecision  as  to  plans,  472. 

disposition  to  look  at  the  dark 
side  of  future  events,  472. 

guided  by  abstract  i^rinciples 
in  matters  of  right  and 
wrong,  473. 

but  by  general  opinion  in 
other  matters,  473. 

much  influenced  by  imagir^a- 
tion,  473. 

want  of  sympathy  with  feelings 
which  he  had  not  himself  ex- 
perienced, 475. 

division  and  employment  of 
his  time,  475. 

ascetic  on  principle,  but  genial 
by  nature,  477. 

intercourse  with  friends,  478. 

refusal  to  attend  public  enter- 
tainments, 478. 

supporter  of  temperance  so- 
ciety, 478. 

hospitality,  478. 

almsgiving,  497. 

expenditure,  497. 

profits  of  his  works,  479. 

personal  neatness,  479. 

punctuality,  480. 

observance  of  Lord's  day.  480. 

order  of  ser\'ice,  480. 
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James,  John  Augell. 

control  of  choir  and  organ,  481. 

love  for  Dr.  Watts's  hymns,  481. 

Cah-inism,  481,  35,  385. 

Congregationalism,  482. 

continued  attachment  to  Non- 
conformity, IX  513,  XIV 
362,  VII  230. 

objection  to  state  churches, 
186,  IX  431. 

objectionto  prelacy,  XVII 486. 

drawn  unwillingly  into  contro- 
versy as  to  the  Anglican 
system,  487. 

resentment  of  the  establish- 
ment party,  487. 

the  expressions  objected  to, 
487. 

Bishop  Blomfield's  complaint 
of  the  tone  of  his  answer,  488. 

disadvantage  of  nonconfor- 
mists in  supporting  their 
opinions,  487. 

called  a  political  dissenter,  488. 

misrepresentation  no  doubt  by 
mistake  in  the  Record,  50. 

not  named  as  delegate  by  Bir- 
mingham dissenters,  480. 

appointed  to  introduce  resolu- 
tion as  to  dissenters'  griev- 
ances, at  the  delegates'  meet- 
ing, 489. 

consent  to  abstract  declaration 
against  state  churches,  489. 

receipt  of  letters  abusing  him 
for  writing  against  "  the 
church,"  489. 

reflections  on  him  as  a  luke- 
warm dissenter,  490. 

public  expressions  of  regard 
for  members  of  the  establish- 
ment, 490. 

powers  of  public  speaking,  491. 

preaching,  493. 

funeral  sermons,  493. 

sermons  on  doctrines,  493. 

religious  and  moral 
duties,  493. 

habit  of  reiterating  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  494. 

addresses  to  the  fears  of  liis 
hearers,  496. 

expositor}''  sermons,  49.5. 

description  of  his  own  case  in 
his  remarks  on  Mr  Jay,  494. 

frequent  use  of  common  rhe- 
torical figures,  49-5. 


•James,  John  Angell. 

reference  to  him  on  all  impor- 
tant matters  in  the  denomi- 
nation, 217. 
remarks  on  his  sermons,  495. 
quotations  in  his  sermons,  500. 
anxiety  before  preaching,  501. 
sensitiveness  as  to  attendance 
and  behaviour  of  congrega- 
tion, 501. 
classification  of  his  books,  501. 
style,  506. 
reading,  509. 

support  of  Bible  Society,  511. 
Missionary  Society, 
511. 
attention    to   public    matters, 

512. 
political  opinions,  513. 
interest  in  United  States,  .514. 
engagements  from  home,  516. 
friends,  520. 
family,  522. 

portraits  and  bust,  523. 
person,  524. 

considered  to  take  too  gloomy 
views   of    the   state   of  the 
churches,  IX.  i. 
but   convinced  such   was   not 

the  case,  IX  434. 
chronological  list  of  writings, 
XVII  52.5. 
James,  Mrs,  memoir  of,  XVII  325. 
James,    Mrs   T.    S.,    funeral  sermon 

for.  III  367. 
James,     Rev.     Thomas,     ordination 

charge  to,  I  135. 
James,  James,  Esq.,  funeral  sermon 

for.  III  7. 
Jay,  Rev.  William,  funeral  sermon  for, 
III  97. 
notice     of     as     a 
preacher,  XVII 
394. 
Jeirard,  the  Rev.   John,  addre.33  at 

fimeral  of,  III  357. 
Joseph,  character  of,  C.  V  164. 
Joy  of  love,  VI 178. 
faith,  453. 
religion,  XV  282. 
the  perfect  state  of  the  chris- 
tian, 454. 
Jubilee  of  London  Missionary  Society, 
S.  II  251. 
t'le   Rev.  James  Gawthorn, 

S.  II  303. 
author's  own,  S.  Ill  187. 
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Judaism,  IX  27,  III  80. 
Judgment,  the  last,  I  36G. 
Justifioation  by  faith  alone,  C.  X  79, 
217,  A.  XV  268,  IV. 
258. 
author's  teaching,  with 
respect  to,  XVII 193. 
Keynes,  the   Rev.   Richard,   funeral 

sermon  for.  III  57. 
Kindness  of  love,  VI  94. 
Kings,  without  authority  in  matters 

of  religion,  XIV  49. 
Knill,  the  Rev.  Richard,  remarks  on, 

XVII  421. 
Knowledge,  religious,  importance  of, 
C.  X  66, 159,  214. 
theoretic,  X  266. 
secular,    insufficient    to 
regenerate  the  world, 
VIII  200. 
human   advances  in,   II 

141. 
imperfection  of,  VI  2.31. 
reason  for,  VI  237. 
in  heaven,  VI  244 
Liberalism  in  politics  natural  ally  of 
reUgion,    XI    269,    IX 
219,  263. 
Liberality   of    contributions  in  jire- 
sentage,  IX367,X410. 
still  to  be  increased,  IX 

373. 
duty  of,  X  413,  XI  115. 
Life,    the  cliief  end  of,   IV  433,   C. 
XIII  306,  A.  XIII  357. 
pi'eimration  for,  V  9. 
entrance  upon,  36. 
old  man's  review  of,  356. 
Lively  hope,  VII  435. 
Liturgj-,  the,  XIV  106. 
Love,  Christian,  III  433,  IX  164. 

occasion  of  St.  Paul's  enjoin- 
ing, VI  9. 
nature  of,  IS. 
distinguished    from    spurious 

candour,  36. 
necessary    part    of    christian 

character,  48. 
properties  of,  66. 
meekness  of,  78. 
kindness  of,  94. 
contentment  of,  103. 
humility  of,  125. 
decorum  of,  139. 
disinterestedness  of,  158. 
not  suspicious,  169. 
joy  of,  178. 
t-andour  of,  193. 


Love,  self-denial  of,  217. 

eternal  nature  of,  227. 
pre-eminence  of,  255. 
exhortation  to,  335. 
speaking  truth  in,  S.  Ill  402. 
brotherly,  XI  25,  IX  164. 
Lord's  Day,  a  profitable,  A.  XV  75. 
observance  of,  XI  361. 
national  blessing,  T.  XVI 

388. 
teaching  writing  on,  XVI 
147. 
Lord's  Supper,  A.  XV  363,  VII  83, 

X248. 
Lukewarmness,  IX  75. 
Luxuriousness  of  the  age,  VIII  194, 

IX  387. 
Lying-in  Institution,   sermon  for,   I 

239. 
M'All,  the  Rev  Dr.,  Address  at  fime- 
ral  of,  III  339. 
references  to,  VIII  225,  435. 
Malice  to  other  denominations,  XIV 

420. 
Mander,  Benjamin,  the  chief  relator 
in  the  Wolverhampton  chapel  case, 
XVII 197. 
Marriage,  XII  85,  XIII  47,  IX  204, 

XI  90. 
Martha  and  Mary,  character  of,  C.  IV 

285. 
jMartin,  Sarah,  of  Yarmouth,  notice 

of,  IX  312. 
Masters,  duties  of,  XII  212. 
Mather,  Rev.  Jonn,  sermon  at  settle- 
ment of,  93. 
IMaxims  of  life,  V  65,  XVI  618. 
Meekness  of  love,  VI  78. 
Meetings  of  persons  beginning  to  feel 

anxiety  about  religion,  VIII,  329. 
Mercy,  Christian,  I  209. 
]Methodists,  sketch  of  history  of, 

OldConnexion,  XVI,  448. 
New  Connexion,  454. 
"WesleyauAssociative,  459 
Primitive,  461. 
]\Iillennial  state  of  Church,  IX  350. 
Ministers,  Christian. 

office  of,  II  295,  III  103. 
love  for,  II  111. 
immoi'ality  in,  II 112. 
life  of,  II  307. 
labours  of,  II  308. 
usefubiess  of,  II  309. 
trials  of,  II  311. 
temptations  of,  II  313. 
a  devout  manner  necessary 
in,  II  396. 
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Ministers,  training  of,  1 1(52.  I 

pecuniary  suppoi-t  of,  IX 

168,  XI  301,  II 116. 
duties    of,     stated    nega- 
tively, I  298. 
reward  of,  I  287. 
death  of,  S.  II 7,  S.  Ill  101. 
aged,  S.  II,  305. 
young,     exhortations    to, 

VIII  399,  II  298. 
dying,  III  57. 
inefficient,  VIII  372,  421. 
choice  of,  XI  409. 
efforts  by,  for  revival  of 

religion,  XI  550. 
difficulties  of,  VIII  187. 
selection  of  young  men  for, 

VIII  261. 
exhortations  to,  VIII  265, 

346,  461. 
marriage    of,    VIII    444, 

XVII  158. 
wives  of.    III   200,   VIII 

440,  XI  343. 
of  author's  time,  III  116, 

424. 
of  preceding  generations, 
VIII  230. 
Missions,  Christian,  II 163. 

zeal  in  suj)port  of,  187. 
Missionary  Society. 

all  societies  in  one,  II 165. 
foundation  of,  II  273. 
operations  of,  II  60. 
Mothers,  address  to,  IV  313. 
New  doctrines,  dangers  of.  III  176, 

429. 
New    Year's    Addresses,     XV    325, 

XIV  448. 
Nonconformists,  principles  of,  XIV 
23,  225. 
attachment  to,  IX  165 
defects  of,  exceptional 

cases,  XIV  141. 
defects   of,    in  them- 
selves   not    in    the 
system,  143. 
defects    of,    discover- 
able  in   apostolical 
churches,  153,  192. 
power  of  self  reforma- 
tion in,  157. 
increase  of,  162. 
advice  to,  167,  273. 
hostility  to,  198. 
duties  of,  201,  418. 
trust  religion  to  the 
care  of  God.  260. 


Nonconformists  acknowledge  only  the 
authority  of  Christ, 
262. 
wi-iters  among,   VIII 

63. 
petition  to  parliament 

by,  XIV  341. 
address  to  the  Queen, 
394. 
Nonconformity  in   England,  reasons 
for  writing  in  defence 
of,  XIV  223. 
short    history  of,    XIV 

299. 
in  Birmingham,  sketch 
of  history  of,  XVII  9. 
Negative  Theology,  III  429. 
Novelty,  love  of,  II  103. 
Obedience,  XII  256. 
Obligations,  Christian,  XV  89. 
Oratorios  indefensible,  XVI  574. 
Oratory,     necessary    for    ministers, 

VIII 120. 
Ordination  charges,  I  135,  III  155^^ 
Ornament,  personal,  love  of,  IV  257. 
Orphans,  address  to,  IV  199,  V  483. 
P.,  Miss  E,.,  introduction  to  Memoir 

of,  IV  479. 
Page,  Harlan,  notice  of,  IX  302. 
Papal  aggression,  addresses  on,  XIV 

400,  399. 
Parents,  desires,  duties,  and  encou- 
ragements of,  S.  I  7. 
duties  of,  C.  XII 105,  XI 138. 
address  to,  XII  275. 
anxiety   of,     for    children's 

salvation,  XIII  19. 
hopes  of,  V  284. 
Parish   Church,    pretended   duty  to 

attend  in  all  cases,  XIV  184. 
Parliament,    incompetent   to  decide 

in  matters  of  religion,  XIV  55. 
Pastoral,  see  Ministers. 
"  Path  to  the  Bush,"  T.  XVI  305. 
Patience  of  the  Saints,  S.  II  223. 
Patient  hope,  C.  VII  440. 
Patriotism,  false,  VI  286. 
Paul  the  Apostle,   character  of,   III 
65,  223. 
earnestness  of,  VIII  171. 
Payson,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  notice  of,  VIII 

176. 
Perfection,  X  311,  34.5. 
Perplexities  as  to  religion,  V  129. 
Persecution  for  rehgion,  reflections 
on,  XIV  372  (See  Nonconformity.) 
Personal    Keligion,    Exertions,    Bee 
those  words. 
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Philanthropy,   christian,  III  297,  II 

209,  227. 
Philosophical    religion,    insufficiency 

of,  IX  265,  VII  234,  424,  II  288. 
Phraseology,    religious,    often  incor- 
rect, II  388. 
Piety,  early,  IV  121. 

motives  to,  C.  V  430. 
see  religion. 
Pleasure,  love  of,'V  53,  IX  208. 

worldly,  I  353. 
Politics,  injurious    influence  of,   IX 

219,  392,  VIII 193. 
Poor,  great  virtue  among,  III  27. 
Popery,  description  of,  XIV  41 1,  433. 
danger  from,    IX   269,    433, 

VIII  212,  238. 
exhortations  to  oppose,  XIV 

425. 
contrasted   Avith    Church   of 
England,  417,  447. 
Practice  of  Duty,  XV  296. 
Prayer  combined  with  practice,  XV 
296. 
manner  of,  VIII 143,  459,  432. 
f.aith  exercised  in,  VII  34. 
before  faith,  X  143. 
meetings,  XI  441. 
family,  XII  200,  IX  155. 
spirit  of,  A.  XV  139. 
necessity  of,  IX  283. 
value  of,  XV  306. 
private,  XV  144. 
exhortations  to,  XIV  429,  IX 
328,  413,  506,  551,  VIII 253, 
II  161. 
Preachers  of  former  times,  VIII  230. 
Preaching,  method  of,  I  145,  VIII  86, 
120. 
comparison  of  the  results  of  past 

and  present,  VIII,  ix,  115. 
faith  exercised  in  attending, 

VII  64. 
expository,  VIII  427. 

the  conversion  of  souls,  the 
great  end  of,  VIII  301, 
(Address)  357. 

the  best,  VIII  307. 

affectionate  manner  necessaiy 
in,  VIII  349. 

modern  style  of,  VIII  393. 

power  of,  VIII  419. 

philosophical  and  intellectual, 

VIII  73,  II  291. 
principles  to  be  insisted  on  in, 

VIII  338. 
the  grand  subjects  of,  VIII 
420,  182. 


Presbyterians,    English    account    of. 
XVI  415. 
in    Birmingham,    ac- 
count of,  XVII  16. 
meeting  houses,  suits 
as  to,  XVII 195. 
Press,  power  of,  IX  110. 
Priest,  meaning  of,  XIV  68. 
Priests,  christian  ministers  not,  XIV 

68. 
Pride,  VI 124. 

Private  judgment,  right  of,  XIV  226. 
devotion,  special  seasons  of, 
X  256. 
Prodigals,  address  to,  V  489. 
Profession  of  religion. 

import  of,  C.  X  348. 
design  and  duty  of,  C.  363. 
ornaments  of,  IV  256. 
"Professor,  the  Christian,"  X  341. 
Professors  of  religion,  C.  X  296. 

comparison   of    past    and 

present,  C.  X  403. 
duties  as  citizens,  C.  XI 12. 
influence   of,    C.    XI    45. 

(Senior),  XV  157. 
duty  of,  in  respect  of  un- 
converted relatives,    C. 
XI  70. 
unmarried,  C.  90. 
prosperous,  C.  104. 
in  adversity,  C.  128. 
from  home,  C.  148. 
backsliding,  C.  166. 
dying,  C.  211. 
Professors  in  colleges,  importance  of 

their  functions,  VIII  276. 
Progress  in  religion,  necessity  of,  C. 
X198,IX233,X238. 
want  of,  X  151. 
ncoture  of,  C.  X  210. 
i-aeans  of,  C.  242. 
mistakes  as  to,  C.  264. 
hindi-ances  to,  C.  286. 
motives  to,  C.  305. 
encouragements      to, 
C  325 
Prophets,  the,  II  182. 
Prt.sperity,  III  370,  IX  73. 
Proverbs,  the  Book  of,  IV  42,  V  193. 
Prudence,  IV  279.  XIII  263. 
Public  meetings,  II  287. 
Public  spirit,  duty  of,  XI  24. 
Pulpit,  see  Preaching. 
Punctuality,  V  238. 
Purifjdng  nature  of  christian  hope, 

VII  449. 
Puseyism,  XIV  204,  466,  IX  269. 
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Quakers,  sketch  of  history  of,  XVI 438 
Readers,  address  to,  X  35, 195,  XIII 15 
Readingreligious  books,  X  35,  XIII 15. 

advice  as  to,  XIII  183. 
Rebekah,  character  of,  IV  224. 
Reconciliation,  duty  of,  XVI  227. 
injunctions  as  to,  233. 
causes  of  neglect  of,  253. 
excuses  set  up  to  avoid, 
256. 
Redford   Mrs,    funeral    sermon    for, 

III  223. 
Religion,  nature  of,  IV  411,  XIII  49, 

IX  85,  II  9. 
amiability  without,  V  98. 
national,  III  14 
blessings  of,  III  21,  II 12. 
effects  of,  IV  421,  XVII 1G9. 
happiness  of,  IV  436,  V  458. 

XIII  133. 

indecision  as  to,  V  68. 

personal,  VIII  453,  IX  81, 
246,  X  417,  II 146. 

the  only  safe  preservative 
from  sin,  V  444. 

infideUty,  XIII  381. 

promoter  of    temporal   in- 
terests, V  457,  XIII  160. 

promoter  of  usefulness, 

evidence  of,  X  123 

preparation    for    earth    or 
heaven, 

opposite  of  woi-ldly  mind- 
edness,  VI  279. 

difficulty  of,  VI  282. 

rarity  of,  VI  284. 

exercise  of  the  whole  soul, 
VI  362,  X  279. 

mistakes  as  to,  VI  362. 

one  sided  views  of,  VI  363. 

domestic,  IX  155,  X  423. 

state  of  mind  requisite  for 
enquiring  into,  XIII  28. 

necessity  of  right  views  as 
to,  XIII  36. 

obstacles  to,      75. 

practice  of,  XV  69. 

declension  in,  XV  446,  IX 
475. 

essential  to  nation's  happi- 
ness, XVI  389. 

dependent  upon  observance 
of  Lord's  Day,  XVI  392. 

in  United  States,  XIV  573. 

low  state  of,  in  this  world, 

X  148. 

Religious  Institutions,  duty  of  sup- 
porting, XV  538. 


Remembrance  of  sin,  XV  212. 
Repentance,  X  87. 
Reproof,  duty  of,  XVI  312. 
method  of,  316. 
excuses  for  omission  of,  323. 
Resignation,  III  389. 
Revivals  of  religion  in  United  States. 
nature  of,  A.  IX  544. 
resolutions  of   ministers   as 

to,  IX  448. 
pastoral  letter  as  to,  IX  449. 
introduction   to  works    0!i, 

IX  489,  522,  528. 
their    bearing    on    English 
Christians,  533. 
Rivulet  controversy,  S.  Ill  405. 
Robertson,  Rev.  J.,  author's  contro- 
versy ynth,  XVII  195. 
Romaine,  Rev.  W. ,  works  of,  VI  364. 
Rounds,  Joseph,  notice  of,  XVI  197. 
Ruth,  Naomi,  and  Orpah,  characters 

of,  XII  395. 
S.  Miss  Martha,  memoir  of,  IV  452. 
S.  Miss  Anne,  memoir  of,  IV  461.7. 
Salvation  by  hope,  C  VII  33 
Sanctitication,  faith  in  relation  to, 

C.  VI.  426. 
Sanctified  affliction,  A.  XV  226. 
Savings     Bank     for     Sunday-school 

scholars,  XVI  149. 
Schism,  meaning  of  word,  VI  299. 
Schisms  in  churches,  causes  of,  XI 425. 
School  leaving,  imj)ortant  crisis,  XIII 

341. 
Scoffing  at  religion,  sin  of,  S.  T.  381. 
Seamen,  religious  institutions  for  the 

benefit  of,  I  279. 
Science,  danger  from,  IX  259. 
Scriptures,  the,  XIV  225,  438. 

reading  the,  XV  184,  419. 
Sectarianism,  sin  of,  VI  290,  X   273. 
growing  spii'it  of  in  the 
evangelical    parties, 
IX  513. 
injury  to  personal  reli- 
gion, IX  513. 
Sects,  variety  of,  XIV  365. 
Seduction,  crime  of,  I  362. 
Self  education,  V  15. 

denial,  IX  396,  VI  217. 
deception,  X  375. 
love,  VI  159. 
discipline,  X  275. 
examination,  XI  217,  IX  303. 
queries  for,  X  300. 
renunciation,  XV 172. 
Selfishness,  VI  1.58. 
Sermons,  read.  I  150,  341,  VIII  376. 
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Senior  christians,  influence  of,  XV 117 
Servants,  duties  of,  XII  245. 

female,  advice  to,  IV  271. 

treatment  of,  IV 179. 
of  God,  III  260. 
Services,  special  religious,  IX  339,469. 

danger  of,  IX  524. 
Sherman,  Mrs,  funeral  sermon  for, 

II  217. 
Shopwomen,  advice  to,  IV  213. 
Simony  in  Church  of  England,  XIV 

187. 
Siugu.larity,  dread  of,  IX  236. 
Sin,  progressive  nature  of,  V  411. 
deceitfulness  of,  417. 
remembrance  of,  A.  XIV  212. 
incomplete  mortification  of,X  276 
forgiveness  of,  X  138. 
Slander,  VI  194. 

Slothfulness  in  reUgion,  II  217,  229. 
"  Small    beginnings  not   to  be  des- 
pised," S.  I  243. 
Sobriety  of  mind,  V  54. 
Soldiers,  address  to,  V  475. 
Sorrow  for  death  of  friends,  XV  249. 

for  sin,  X  269. 
Spencer,  Rev.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool, 
VIII  130. 
Rev.  Dr.,  pastoral  methods 
of,  VIII  32.5. 
Spirit,  Holy,  the  work  of,  X  82,  XV 
458. 
dependence  upon,  VIII 

282,  X  252. 
the  sin  against,  X  135. 
Spirituality  of  mind,  XV  29,  227. 

see  heavenly  mindedness. 
Sprague,  Dr.,  on  revivals  of  religion, 
authoi^'s    introduction    to 
reprint  of,  IX  489. 
State    churches    not    supported    by 
Jevsdsh    theocracy, 
XIV  39. 
not  supported  by  New 
Testament,  44,  229. 
unnecessarj',  58, 244. 
inefficient,  60,  242. 
injurious,  68,  232. 
unjust,  233. 
opposed  to  New  Testa- 
ment, 232. 
Stokes,  Mr  Charles,  IX  298. 
Students,  advice  to,  VIII  399. 

addi'ess  to,  on  personal  reli- 
gion, 465. 
Study  indispensable    for    ministers, 
VIII  409,  I  163. 


Sturge,  Joseph,  Esq. ,  funeral  sermon 

for.  III  297. 
Success  in  business,  V  223. 
Succession  to  religious  duties,  II 168. 
Sunday  Schools, 
importance  of,  VIII  379,    L  403, 

IX  182,   VIII  160,  379. 
results  of,  XVI  151. 
teaching  writing  at,  XVI 147. 
Sunday  school  anniversaries, 
musical  performances  at,  XVI  143. 
displays  of  childi-en  at,  145. 
see  Teachers. 
Swan,  Rev.  Thomas,  funeral  sermon 

for.  III  259. 
Swedenborgianism,  sketch  of  history 

of,  XVI  468. 
Tahiti,     French  occupation  of,  XVI 

555. 
Tea  meetings,  public  dangers  of,  IX 

225. 
Teachers  Sunday  School. 

qualification  of,  XVI  53. 
duties  of,  65. 

to  each  other,  88. 
temptations  of,  100. 
discouragements  of,  108. 
presei-vation  of  zeal  in,  118. 
motives  to  diligence,  124. 
pattern  for,  153. 
Temper,  X  228. 

importance  of,  IV  277. 
Theatrical  amusements,  danger  of,  I 

357,  XIII  212,  V  285. 
Theocracy,  Jewish,  explained,   XIV 

39. 
Thornton,  Jolm,  Esq.,  IX  293. 
Times,  see  Age. 
Trade,   dishonesty  in,   IX  214,   378, 

VIII  192,  X  472. 
Translation  of  Enoch,  S.  II  343. 
Truth,  the,  VIII 182,  III  413. 
spoken  in  love,  III  403. 
Union,  christian,  exliortation  to,  XIV 
445. 
essay  on,  453. 
attempts  at,  477. 
writings  on,  484. 
disposition  of  deno- 
minations in    re- 
spect to,  491. 
United  States,   state  of  religion  in, 
IX  572. 
theology  of,  VIII 397. 
Unity  distinguished  from  uniformity, 
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Are  we  not  under  tlie  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and 
not  under  the  arid  economy  of  the  law?  We  know 
this,  and  yet  we  do  not  give  that  special  place  and 
prominence  to  the  fact  which  it  holds  in  the  word  of 
God.  Ought  we  not  to  expect,  are  we  not  authorized 
to  expect,  some  richer  effusions,  some  more  wonderful 
manifestations,  some  more  convincing  demonstrations 
of  the  Spirit's  power  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
witness  or  receive  ?  Is  this  Divine  Agent  confined,  and 
ought  our  expectations  to  be  confined,  to  routine,  for- 
mality, and  fixed  order  and  measure?  Should  we  not 
look  for  times  of  refreshing,  days  of  power,  intimations 
of  the  coming  millennial  glory  ?  Are  not  these  awaken- 
ings the  very  things  we  have  prayed  for,  longed  for^ 
Avaited  for  ?  Are  they  not  the  subject  of  inspired  pro- 
phecy ?  Are  they  not  given  to  support  our  faith  in 
Divine  prediction,  and  animate  our  languid  hopes  of 
the  coming-  glory  of  the  millennial  age,  when  a  nation 
shall  be  born  in  a  day  ?  And  are  there  no  hopeful 
signs  of  such  an  awakening  amongst  us  ?  Do  we  not 
see  a  cloud,  though  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  the  auspicious  portent  of  a  coming  rain  ? 
What  means  this  universal  stir  about  the  working 
classes  ?  This  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  of  ecclesi- 
astical formalities  ?  This  starting  up  of  lay  evangelists 
in  the  north,  and  of  clerical  irregularities  in  the  south  ? 
This  opening  of  our  abbey  churches  and  cathedrals  for 
the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  to  the  masses  ?  This 
entrance  of  the  Gospel  into  places  of  trade  and  amuse- 
ment ?  This  gradual  removal  of  the  distinction  between 
things  sacred  and  secular  ?  When  the  sacred  are  not 
becoming  secular,  but  the  secular  sacred.  And  espe- 
cially this  miniature  representation  of  the  Amcrieau 
Vol.  0.  N  N  Vol.  17  §  S 
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revivals  in  some  parts  of  our  own  couatry.  I  could 
speak  of  what  has  occurred  in  a  town  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood, as  remarkable  for  its  extent  as  any  that  has 
taken  place  across  the  Atlantic.  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion, at  this  moment,  the  account  of  a  surprising  work 
which  has  been  carried  on  in  his  congregation,  by  a  de- 
voted young  minister  of  our  own  denomination,  which, 
if  there  were  time  to  read  it,  would  instruct,  surprise, 
and  delight  us.  Let  us  not  be  desponding,  then,  but 
hopeful.  The  voice  of  this  revival  in  America  comes  to 
every  country,  and  to  every  Christian,  as  the  midnight 
cry  of  old,  "  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh  !"  A  new 
era  is  struggling  in  the  birth ;  Christ  is  moving  to  re- 
organize the  world.  Is  it  a  vision  of  my  imagination  ? 
Is  it  only  a  spectral  form  which  I  see  ?  Or  is  it,  oh  !  is 
it  the  Saviour  Himself  walking  on  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  moving  with  his  face  towards  Britain  ? 
Is  it  an  illusion,  or  a  reality,  which  leads  me  to  think  I 
hear  His  voice  saying  to  this  country,  "  Behold  !  I  conae 
quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  Me  !"  Oh !  brethren, 
shall  we  fear  Him,  neglect  Him,  repel  Him?  Shall  we, 
like  the  mercenary  Gadarenes,  entreat  Him  to  leave 
our  coasts,  or  shall  we  not  rather  implore  His  presence, 
and  say,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  and  land 
upon  our  shores  7" 

"Enter  with  all  Thy  glorious  traiu, 

Thy  Spirit  and  Thy  Word; 
Lo  !  Thy  church  waits  with  longing  eyes, 

Thus  to  be  own'd  and  bless'd." 

Before  I  conclude  this  already  too  long  address,  may 
I,  my  beloved  and  honoured  brethren  in  the  ministry,  as 
one  who  has  attained  to  patriarchal  standing,  though,  I 
am  duly]  aware,  to  few  of  its   honours  or  its  claims. 
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beseech  you,  with  aflfectionate  earnestness,  to  give  this 
momentous  subject  your  calm,  deliberate,  solemn,  and 
prayerful  attention.  Our  responsibility  is  tremendous, 
and  should  make  us  fear  and  tremble,  and  in  an  agony 
of  Spirit  to  exclaim,  "  Lord,  who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?"  On  us  does  it  in  some  measure  depend 
whether  the  heaven  shall  open  and  the  blessing  in  its 
fulness  come  down,  whether  the  life-giving  power  shall 
ooze  and  trickle  in  drops  or  flow  in  streams.  How  is  it 
we  can  be  so  easy  in  such  circumstances,  and  with  such 
interests  dependent  upon  it  ?  How  is  it  we  can  sleep 
so  soundly  upon  our  beds,  or  sit  so  comfortably  around 
our  tables  and  our  fires  ?  Are  we,  indeed,  watching  for 
souls,  or  trifling  with  them  ?  Are  we  so  stifiened  into 
formality,  so  drilled  into  routine,  so  enchained  by  cus- 
tom, that  when  anything  new  or  startling  comes  across 
our  orbit,  or  enters  into  our  sphere  of  observation,  we 
will  not  notice  it,  or  ask  what  it  means  ?  Shall  we  who 
are  stationed  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  be  unprepared 
with  an  answer  to  the  question,  "Watchman,  what 
of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?"  Shall 
we,  who  are  expected  to  form  public  opinion,  to  in- 
fluence public  sentiment,  to  direct  and  control  public 
movement,  stand  by  in  this  case  with  cold  and  careless 
gaze,  or  sneering  contempt,  or  actual  opposition  ?  Even 
supposing  we  take  no  new  steps,  shall  we  not  quicken 
those  we  already  take  in  our  own  course  ?  If  we  adopt 
no  new  measures,  shall  we  not  be  stirred  up  to  carry 
forward  our  old  ones  with  more  vigour  ?  Let  us,  oh  ! 
let  us  recollect,  that  we  are  the  servants  of  Him  who 
makes  His  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  Dearly  beloved 
brethren,  let  this  be  such  a  meeting  as  we  have  never 
held ;  let  a  new  baptism  of  fire  come  upon  us  all  to-day. 
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Let  this  be  a  time  of  humiliation  for  the  past,  of  con- 
secration for  the  present,  and  of  determination  for  the 
future.  Let  us  enter  to-day  into  covenant  with  each 
other,  and  with  God,  to  be  more  diligent  and  devoted 
servants  of  Christ,  and  then,  depend  upon  it,  we  shall 
be  more  successful  ones.  You  cannot  know,  as  I  do, 
the  solemnity  of  the  feeling  that  is  produced  by  the 
conviction  that  life  is  almost  gone,  the  awe  that  comes 
over  the  mind  of  him  who  knows  that  he  is  upon  the 
border  country  of  eternity,  and  must  soon  lay  down  his 
ministry,  and  give  in  his  account.  Let  me,  then,  in 
conclusion,  conjure  you  and  myself  by  the  solemn  vow 
of  our  ordination,  by  the  worth  and  danger  of  im- 
mortal spirits,  by  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  the 
cross  and  passion,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
felicities  of  heaven,  the  torments  of  hell,  and  the  ages 
of  eternity ;  by  the  great  white  throne,  and  the  presence 
of  Him  that  sits  upon  it,  before  which  we  must  soon 
appear :  let  me,  I  say,  conjure  you  to  inquire  what  use 
we  shall  make  of  the  extraordinary  events  which  have 
called  for  this  paper,  and  in  what  way  we  shall  turn  it 
to  our  own  account  in  watching  for  souls,  reviving  the 
spirit  of  piety  in  our  churches,  and  bringing  back  this 
revolted  world  to  the  dominion  of  Christ. 
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REVIVAL   OF   RELIGION:   ITS    PRINCIPLES, 
NECESSITY,   AND   EFFECTS. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  British  Standard  Newspaper,  reprinted  in  the 
present  form  in  1859. 


EXPECTATION    AND    PRAYER    IN    THE    STATES    FOR    A 
REVIVAL    OF    RELIGION. 

The  letter  I  forwarded  last  week  corroborates  to  the 
full  extent,  and  beyond  it,  all  the  accounts  we  had 
previously  received  of  these  marvellous  facts,  and  must 
convince  the  most  sceptical  that  an  extraordinary  work 
of  grace  has  been  going  on  of  late  in  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  particularly  noticed  that  this  letter  is  the 
testimony  of  a  man,  not  an  enthusiast  of  an  impulsive 
mind  or  heated  imagination,  but  of  a  cool,  philosophic 
temperament.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  (on  Heaven) 
of  a  very  superior  and  elevated  cast  of  thought,  and  not 
at  all  likely  to  exaggerate  or  give  too  deep  a  colouring 
of  imagination.  He  writes  from  Boston,  probably  the 
most  intellectual  of  the  Transatlantic  cities,  the  head- 
quarters of  Unitarianisra ;  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  a 
revival  has  taken  place  in  America  which  has  resulted 
in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  half  a  million  of  souls. 
Let  the  reader  mark  that,  half  a  million  of  souls  beyond 
the  average  number  brought  to  Christ !  This  is  a 
higher  estimate  than  any  I  had  dared  to  form  ;  yet  the 
authority  on  which  it  rests  is  reliable.  We  do  not  need 
details  of  means,  descriptions  of  exciting  scenes,  to  con- 
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vince  us  of  the  marvellous  outpourings  of  the  Spirit 
which  has  produced  such  a  result.  This  number  of  new 
converts  is  very  far  greater  than  the  present  number 
of  members  in  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Independent 
churches  in  this  country  put  together.  Let  us  pause 
and  wonder  and  adore.  What  an  aggression  upon  the 
dominion  of  Satan  !  What  an  increase  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ !  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  has 
taken  place  in  the  most  intensely  commercial  and  po- 
litical nation  upon  earth,  plainly  showing  that  we  are 
to  consider  no  national  peculiarities,  no  external  circum% 
stances,  no  states  of  society,  insuperable  barriers  against 
the  entrance  of  God's  blessed  Spirit. 

The  letter  satisfactorily  accounts,  so  far  as  causes 
means  and  instrumentalities  are  concerned,  for  this 
mighty  work.  The  writer  tells  us  that  revivals  are 
the  normal  and  healthful  condition  of  the  churches  in 
America.  They  are,  we  know,  interwoven  with  their 
history,  and  have  come  down  to  the  present  day  almost 
from  the  time  of  their  being  planted.  This  produces  an 
expectation  of  them,  and  in  proper  ways  leads  to  the 
use  of  means  to  bring  them  on.  There  is  even  in 
seasons  of  stagnation  an  underlying  anticipation  that , 
a  movement  of  the  Spirit  may  be  expected.  Is  it  not 
so  in  other  matters  besides  religion?  Nature  has  her 
seasons  of  sterility  and  productiveness ;  so  has  trade,  so 
has  science,  so  has  religion  whether  in  churches  or 
individuals.  So  in  America  occasional  seasons  of  ex- 
traordinary effusions  of  the  Spirit  seem  to  be  looked 
for  and  sought  after.  The  desirableness  of  this  condi- 
tion of  church  mind  and  life  has  been  questioned^by 
many;  and  it  has  been  argued  that  steady  prevailing 
earnestness  is  better  in  itself,  and  in  the  long  run  more 
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productive  than  occasional  seasons  of  extraordinary 
excitement,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  usually  followed 
with  proportionate  collapse.  In  reply  it  is  said,  that 
perpetual  earnestness  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  however 
desirable.  Mr  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  no  mean  authority, 
testifies  that  he  had  in  his  church  several  revivals  in 
eleven  years,  and  that,  so  far  from  rendering  the  or- 
dinary means  of  grace  and  conversion  less  effective,  each 
left  the  church  in  a  higher  spiritual  state  than  it  was 
before.  Still  it  certainly  does  require  great  care  to  keep 
up  the  due  eflficiency  of  ordinary  means  when  extraor- 
dinary ones  are  often  resorted  to.  Revivals,  then,  being 
considered  "the  normal  and  healthy  condition  of  the 
American  Churches,"  we  do  not  wonder  at  their  occur- 
rence. It  were  well  for  us  to  do  without  them,  but 
if  the  vigour  of  our  churches  cannot  be  kept  up  without 
them  it  is  better  to  have  them,  and  one  way  to  have 
them  is  to  expect  them,  though  by  no  means  to  adopt 
any  bustling,  organized,  and  all  but  mechanical  means 
to  obtain  them. 

This  expectation  keeps  the  subject  more  or  less  in 
the  minds  of  christians  in  the  States,  and  leads  them  to 
earnest  prayer;  and  that  not  only  at  special  seasons, 
but  habitually.  Without  relaxing  usual  efforts,  or 
abandoning  ordinary  expectations,  both  private  chris- 
tians and  ministers  are  often  led  to  say,  "  Wilt  thou  not 
revive  us  again?  Come,  Lord  Jesus;  come  quickly." 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  seasons  of  special  prayer  are 
frequently  observed.  You  see  this  in  the  letter  of  last 
week.  In  the  busy  intellectual  and  elegant  city  of 
Boston  for  seven  years  antecedent  to  the  present  awak- 
ening, a  daily  prayer-meeting  was  held  by  young  men 
and  men  of  business.     It  was  not  merely  during  the 
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late  events,  but  in  preceding  times,  that  extraordinary 
praying  was  resorted  to.  If  that  was  the  case  at  Boston 
it  may  be  supposed  it  was  the  case  elsewhere.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  myriads  and  myriads  in  America  have 
been  for  years  wrestling  with  God  for  the  outpouring 
of  His  Spirit,  and  longing  and  waiting  for  it.  All 
accounts  concur  in  the  prominence  and  prevalence 
of  prayer  in  the  recent  awakening.  It  may  be  em- 
phatically called  the  revival  of  prayer,  or  the  prayer- 
revival.  It  has  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  modern 
history  of  the  church,  which  may  be  called  the  prayer- 
era.  Never  since  the  day  of  Pentecost  had  the  world  a 
more  impressive  illustration  of  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  prayer.  It  seems  like  a  new  voice  going  over  the 
earth,  to  be  circulated  in  ten  thousand  echoes.  Pray 
without  ceasing.  The  whole  christian  world  is  thus 
taught  to  look  higher  than  to  the  ministry,  higher  than 
to  preaching,  higher  than  even  to  the  Bible  itself,  that 
is  to  God  the  Spirit.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
importance  of  preaching  till  it  pushes  out  praying. 
And  perhaps  some  little  mistake  has  been  made  by 
many  in  supposing  that  prayer  has  during  the  revival 
almost  supplanted  preaching.  Many  seem  to  imagine 
that  this  half  million  of  conversions  have  been  effected 
at  the  prayer-meetings.  That  very  very  many  have 
been,  is  very  true,  but  the  larger  numbers  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  ministers  of  the  word.  A  more 
intensely  earnest  tone  has  been  given  to  sermons.  The 
souls  of  ministers  have  been  roused  to  an  awful  sense 
of  responsibility.  They  have  felt  a  new  impulse  to 
their  zeal,  which  has  imparted  a  new  earnestness  to  the 
matter  and  manner  of  their  sermons.  I  have  received 
a  volume  of  these  discourses,  preached  in  the  pulpit  of 
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New  York  during  the  revival,  by  ministers  of  various 
denominations,  and  do  not  wonder  that  such  burning 
words  should  enter  into  the  souls  of  the  hearers. 

Still  it  was  the  prayers  of  the  people  that  brought 
down  the  power  of  God  upon  the  labours  of  the 
preachers.  They  entered  their  pulpits  with  the  deep 
and  solemn  conviction  that  they  preached  amidst  the 
ascending  intercessions  of  myriads  of  praying  men  and 
women,  and  that  they  stood  under  the  falling  shower 
of  heavenly  influence.  The  people  heard  the  sermons 
with  the  same  impressions.  They  felt  as  if  the  peti- 
tions of  men  and  women  praying  for  their  conversion 
impressed  upon  them  a  new  obligation  to  hear  with 
a  more  fixed  attention  and  a  deeper  seriousness.  They 
would  almost  imagine  they  heard  the  voice  of  friends 
intent  upon  their  salvation  wrestling  with  God  that  the 
sermon  might  be  blessed  for  their  conversion.  Oh, 
the  marvellous  power  .in  those  prayer-meetings,  not 
only  in  bringing  down  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
preaching,  but  in  making  the  preaching  itself  a  more 
momentous,  more  serious,  and  more  responsible  thing 
in  the  estimation  of  both  ministers  and  people  ! 

But  this  revival  has  given  a  new  view  of  prayer,  or 
at  any  rate  has  presented  an  old  one  in  a  new  light,  as 
itself  a  converting  ordinance.  People  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  have  been  converted  at  prayer-meetings.  We 
have  heard  of  instances  of  this  kind  in  our  own  country, 
but  solitary  and  at  rare  intervals.  In  America  it  was 
a  common  occurrence.  True  it  is  the  prayers  were 
interspersed  with  striking  facts,  earnest  addresses,  and 
narrations  of  individual  experience.  Yes,  but  these  were 
sent  home  to  the  heart  and  conscience  by  the  power  of 
prayer.     I  again  and  again  therefore  say  that  it  seems 
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as  if  God,  by  this  awakening  in  the  United  States,  in- 
tended to  call  the  attention  of  the  whole  christian  world 
afresh  to  the  importance  and  power  of  prayer. 

And  is  there  not  something  to  be  noticed  as  to  the 
time,  the  era  of  the  churches  history,  when  this  is  done  ? 
It  is  an  age  of  man-worship.  Knowledge  is  the  God  of 
our  idolatry,  and  everywhere  man  is  offering  incense  at 
the  shrine  of  his  own  intellect.  This  idolatry,  in  measure 
affects  the  church ;  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  homage  paid 
to  talent.  Preachers  are  corrupted  by  it,  and  aim  to 
produce  fine  and  eloquent  sermons  to  please  the  imagin- 
ation and  taste,  rather  than  useful  ones  to  enlighten  the 
judgment,  alarm  the  conscience,  and  convert  the  soul. 
Hearers  are  corrupted  by  it,  and  go  to  be  pleased  rather 
than  profited.  See  how  God  rebukes  and  corrects  this 
by  demonstrating  the  power  of  prayer,  by  doing  that,  (I 
mean  the  conversion  of  souls),  by  prayer  which  all  the 
logic  and  eloquence  of  these  gifted  preachers  cannot  do 
with  their  enchantments.  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage 
preaching ;  it  is  God's  institute  and  instrument,  and  as 
such  must  be  valued,  but  so  is  prayer.  There  is  more 
of  God,  more  acknowledgment  of  Him,  and  more  honour 
done  to  Him,  in  one  fervent,  believing  prayer,  than  in 
ten  eloquent  sermons.  Hence  the  quaint,  but  true  saying 
of  an  old  author,  "That  Satan  fears  more  a  praying 
pigmy  than  a  preaching  giant."  Not,  I  repeat,  that  I 
underrate  the  importance  of  good  preaching,  by  which  I 
mean  the  noblest  intellects  pouring  out  their  noblest 
thoughts,  intensified  by  a  burning  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  a  melting  compassion  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
The  spirit  of  prayer  in  the  late  revival  in  America  has 
shaken  hell  to  its  centre,  and  sent  alarm  into  the  breasts 
of  all  its  legions.     "  For  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
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The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees."  What,  then,  must 
be  his  palpitations  when  he  beholds  thousands  daily 
united  in  the  agony  of  wrestling  supplication. 

The  American  revival  then  in  every  light  in  which 
we  can  view  it,  is  the  triumph  of  prayer ;  and  therefore 
the  triumph  of  God.  Yes,  it  is  the  Lord^s  work,  and  is 
marvellous  and  glorious  in  our  eyes. 

SOCIETY    IN    THE    STATES    FAVOURABLE    TO    RELIGIOUS 
SYMPATHY. 

I  have  stated  that  these  extraordinary  awakenings 
were  preceded  and  accompanied  by,  and  in  great  part 
consisted  of,  fervent  and  believing  prayer.  They  are  a 
public  testimony  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the 
necessity  of  His  Spirit's  work  for  the  conversion  of  the 
soul.  They  exhibit  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  people 
rising  up  to  call  upon  God,  and  God's  answering  his 
people's  prayers.  They  are  an  exhibition  and  illustration 
of  that  striking  scene  presented  by  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah,  ''The  inhabitants  of  one  city  shall  go  to  another, 
saying,  Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray  before  the  Lord,  and 
to  seek  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  I  will  go  also.  Yea,  many 
people  and  strong  nations  shall  come  to  seek  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  pray  before  the  Lord." 

Still,  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  work,  both  of  individual 
and  national  conversions,  does  not  set  aside,  but  lays 
hold  of,  and  operates  by,  the  peculiarities  of  the  subjects 
of  His  grace.  And  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  consti- 
tution of  American  society,  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
American  character,  which  will  account  in  some  measure 
for  this  phase  of  religious  revival.  The  letter  of  my 
friend  sets  this  very  strikingly  before  us  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  their  prayer-meetings.     The  American  form  of 
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national  government  is  Republican ;  they  have  no  aris- 
tocratic barriers  to  separate  the  people  into  classes ;  they 
have  more  of  equality  and  more  of  the  feeling  of  it  too 
than  we  have,  and  less  of  restraint  imposed  by  rank  and 
station.  Hence  the  electric  chain  of  sympathy  is  more 
free  for  the  current  of  influence  to  flow  on  unimpeded 
when  an  impulse  of  excitement  is  once  given.  And  as 
a  young  and  rapidly-increasing  nation,  they  are  more 
excitable,  more  impressible  than  older  countries.  As  the 
writer  of  this  letter  says,  while  conservatism  seems  our 
characteristic,  progress  is  theirs;  while  prescription  is 
ours,  invention  is  theirs.  They  are  prepared  for,  and 
less  afraid  of,  new  measures  and  modes  of  action.  They 
are  more  free  to  act  according  to  novel  circumstances, 
and  are  less  tied  down  by  conventional  routine  and  for- 
malities than  we  are ;  and  are  more  ready  to  receive 
influence  from  each  other,  and  the  high  from  the  low. 
I  had  referred  to  this  in  the  paper  I  read  before  the 
Congregational  Union  last  May,  and  fiud  my  views 
confirmed  by  the  statements  of  my  friend  whose  letter 
has  given  occasion  to  these  remarks. 

Now  this  must  be  taken  into  account,  without  in  any 
degree  denying  the  Spirit's  work.  Nor  does  it  imply 
that  there  can  be  no  work  of  His  grace  where  these 
national  peculiarities  do  not  exist.  It  only  goes  to 
show  that  God  has  employed  this  state  of  things  in 
America  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  of 
grace  to  that  country.  And  it  also  suggests  that,  as 
we  have  a  diff'erent  political  constitution  and  somewhat 
dififerent  state  of  society  and  national  character,  we  may 
not  expect  precisely  the  same  order  of  working,  the  same 
mode  of  Divine  operation,  and  the  same  kind  of  mani- 
festation of  Divine  power  here ;  and  yet  we  may  have. 
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if  we  seek  it,  an  extraordinary  work  of  grace  in  this  land. 
There  may  not  be  the  same  palpable,  visible,  and  imme- 
diate results  as  at  their  prayer-meetings,  the  same  ascer- 
tainable number  of  hopeful  sudden  conversions ;  and  yet 
there  may  be  a  great  work  going  on  more  silently,  though 
not  less  effectually.  In  all  revivals,  in  whatever  countries 
they  take  place,  and  with  whatever  circumstances  they 
may  be  attended,  the  substantial  results  are  the  same, 
the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  increased  piety  of 
believers.  And  these  results  are  brought  about  by  the 
same  Divine  power.  "  There  are  diversities  of  opera- 
tions; but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in 
all.''^  We  must  not  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  one 
phase  of  His  manifested  power.  Nor  must  we  give  up 
the  hope  of  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  His  Spirit 
because  we  are  not  in  a  state  of  society  that  will 
enable  us  to  adopt  all  the  measures  which  are  carried 
on  in  the  towns  and  cities  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Even  with  our  aristocratic  forms  and  feel- 
ings and  our  conservative  character  and  our  adherence 
in  church  life  to  established  routine,  and  dread  of  inno- 
vation, we  may  obtain,  should  seek,  and  are  authorized 
to  expect,  a  much  larger  effusion  of  the  Spirit  than  we 
have  yet  received. 

At  the  same  time  it  were  well  for  us  to  consider 
whether  our  conservatism,  routine,  formalism,  and  dread 
of  innovation  are  not  excessive,  and  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  being  blessed ;  whether  our  social  meetings 
for  prayer,  for  instance,  and  our  religious  exercises  are 
not  too  cold,  stiff,  and  formal.  I  do  not  want  to  encou- 
rage enthusiasm,  and  a  rage  for  novelty,  and  a  taste 
for  extravagance ;  but  I  do  desire  that  a  dread  of  them 
should   not   keep    us   from    the   proper^  cautious,    and 
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judicious  adoption  of  sober  novelties  of  action.  "We  see 
this  spirit  of  commendable  and  prudent  innovation  on 
antique  formalism  going  on  delightfully  within  the  pale 
of  the  establishment,  in  the  throwing  open  of  our  cathe- 
drals, abbey-churches,  and  public  halls  for  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  to  the  masses ;  in  the  cottage-services  of 
the  clergy  ;  in  the  more  extensive  encouragement  given 
to  the  religious  exertions  of  laymen ;  in  the  holding  of 
prayer-meetings  for  and  by  the  members  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  in  other  modes  of  action.  The  spirit 
of  vital  Christianity  within  that  church  is  beginning  to 
put  forth  its  expansive  powers,  and  burst  the  fetters 
which  ecclesiastical  formalism  had  imposed  upon  her. 
The  freedom  wherewith  Christ  makes  His  people  free 
begins  everywhere  to  show  itself,  and,  without  trampling 
upon  order,  which  ought  never  to  be  done  in  any  section 
of  the  church,  christians  in  the  church  of  Eugland  are 
feeling  and  practically  showing  that  "  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 

The  remarks  of  my  friend  in  his  letter,  in  reference 
to  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  present  mode  of  con- 
ducting their  daily  prayer-meetings,  I  mean  in  the 
opportunity  given  for  relating  striking  facts,  express- 
ing personal  experience,  and  delivering  impromptu  and 
exciting  addresses,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our 
brethren  in  America,  and  of  Christians  and  christian 
ministers  in  this  country.  The  practice  in  that  country 
is,  I  believe,  only  carrying  out  into  greater  publicity 
and  extent  what  is  adopted  in  their  ordinary  prayer- 
meetings,  and  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  be  less 
liable  to  be  followed  by  injurious  effects  than  perhaps  it 
would  be  here.  Yet  it  is  evident,  from  the  observations 
of  my  correspondent,  that  he  sees  danger  looming  in  the 
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distance  there.  And  I  confess  there  is  no  part  of  the 
American  revivals  about  which  I  entertain  more  appre- 
hension, or  more  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusive 
opinion  in  regard  to  its  propriety,  than  I  do  about 
this  practice.  It  is  clear  that  it  has  given  to  the  daily 
public  prayer-meetings  their  charm  and  their  great  suc- 
cess in  the  way  of  conversion.  It  requires  no  great 
effort  of  imagination  to  conceive  of  the  thrilling  eflfect 
■which,  in  a  large  assembly  prepared  by  circumstances 
for  solemn  impression  and  deep  emotion,  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  affecting  confession  of  some  infidel  con- 
vinced there  and  then  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  or 
of  some  prodigal  narrating  his  return  to  his  Father 
in  heaven,  or  by  the  request  of  some  broken-hearted 
parents  for  the  prayers  of  the  assembly  on  behalf  of 
ungodly  children.  How  calculated  is  this  to  arrest  at- 
tention, to  excite  reflection,  and  to  produce  emotion ! 
I  do  not  wonder  that  in  such  an  assembly  there  is  again 
realized  and  repeated  the  scene  which  occasionally  took 
place  in  the  Corinthian  church,  as  described  by  the 
apostle,  "  But  if  all  prophesy,  and  there  come  in  one 
that  believeth  not,  or  one  unlearned,  he  is  convinced  of 
all,  he  is  judged  of  all,  and  thus  are  the  secrets  of  his 
heart  made  manifest ;  and  so,  falling  down  on  his  face, 
he  will  worship  God,  and  report  that  God  is  in  you  of  a 
truth."  It  cannot  however  be  forgotten  or  denied  that 
such  a  practice  has  perils  attendant  upon  it  which,  in 
the  long  run,  will  in  the  estimation  of  some  more  than 
counter-balance  the  good  which  for  the  time  being  it 
produces.  In  addition  to  its  tendency  to  render  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  sanctuary  seem  flat  and  insipid, 
and  to  make  the  experience  of  men  the  subject  of  in- 
struction instead  of  the  word  of  God,  it  opens  a  wide 
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door  for  the  entrance  of  obtrusivenesSj  talkativeness, 
vanity,  and  conceit.  Forward  praters  will  soon  have 
the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  more  piquant  the 
narrative  is  the  deeper  is  the  sensation  which  it  pro- 
duces, and  will  not  be  wanting  iu  the  spice  which  they 
scatter  over  theirs.  And  then  there  is  another  danger, 
that  false  principles  of  religious  experience  may  be 
thrown  out  which  there  may  be  no  opportunity  at 
the  time  to  correct,  and  false  standards  set  up  which 
cannot  without  controversy,  unseemly  on  such  occa- 
sions, be  opposed.  In  the  view  of  these  things  I  do 
not  wonder  at  my  friend's  solicitude  about  the  future 
results  of  this  practice.  The  utmost  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  pastors  of  the  churches,  and  indeed  of  the 
members  too,  will  be  required  to  prevent  what  has 
hitherto  been  while  flowing  between  its  prescribed 
banks,  a  fertilizing  stream,  becoming  an  inundation  of 
extravagance  enthusiasm  and  ostentation,  destructive  at 
once  of  the  usefulness  of  the  preacher,  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  and  the  credit  of  religion.  I  know  there  is  no- 
thing so  lawful  and  so  good  as  not  to  be  liable  to  abuse, 
but  there  are  some  things  far  more  liable  than  others 
to  be  thus  perverted  to  evil,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
This,  or  one  near  akin  to  it,  was  the  evil  which  had 
crept  into  the  chui'ch  at  Corinth,  and  which  the  apostle 
set  himself  so  earnestly  to  check.  Satan,  ever  on  the 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  introduce  confusion  and 
every  evil  work,  will  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  pushing 
on  this  practice  so  far  as  to  make  it  matter  of  reproach. 
Still  after  all  I  cannot  sometimes  help  asking  the 
question,  whether  some  use  ought  not  to  be  made,  under 
pastoral  direction  guidance  and  control,  of  the  knowledge 
and  gifts,  the  graces  and  experience,  of  the  members  of 
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our  churches  beyond  the  exercise  of  extempore  prayer  ? 
I  am  duly  aware  of  the  perils  just  stated,  which  would 
attend  the  allowance  at  our  prayer-meetings  of  exhorta- 
tions, or  statements  of  experience,  or  even  striking  nar- 
rations of  conversion,  by  the  brethren ;  but  whether, 
occasionally,  by  suggestion  appointment  and  control 
of  the  pastor,  some  members  who  had  something 
solemnly  impressive  and  deeply  interesting  to  com- 
municate, might  not  be  permitted  and  invited  to 
speak,  is  perhaps  a  question  worthy  of  consideration. 
Would  it  not  add  life  and  interest  to  meetings  which 
are  too  frequently  seasons  of  cold  formality  and  de- 
pressing dulness  ? 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  revivals 
mentioned  in  the  letter  of  which  I  must  not  lose  sight, 
and  that  is  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  the  religious  expe- 
rience of  Christians.  "  Never,"  he  says,  "  were  so  many 
persons  delivered  from  *  Doubting  Castle.' "  That  many 
professors  of  religion  ought  to  be  imprisoned  there,  and 
in  the  deepest  and  darkest  of  its  dungeons,  till  they  have 
more  evidence  of  real  personal  godliness,  is  very  clear  to 
me.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  not 
a  few  are  confined  there  by  a  false  and  self-inflicted  im- 
prisonment. Partial  ignorance,  a  gloomy  temperament, 
a  morbid  religious  sensibility,  and  a  timid  apprehension 
of  the  consequences  of  a  mistake  in  so  momentous  a 
concern  as  personal  religion,  send  many  a  sincere  and 
even  eminent  Christian  from  the  light  and  liberty  of  as- 
surance into  the  wards  of  this  Doubting  Castle.  One  of 
the  blessed  results  of  revival  times  is  a  gaol  delivery  of 
these  prisoners  of  Giant  Despair ;  and  that  not  only  by 
the  share  they  obtain  of  the  reviving  power  in  their  re- 
ception of  the  Spirit's  enlightening  rays  and  refreshing 
Vol.  9       O  o  Vol.  17        T  T 
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dew,  which  fall  on  them  as  well  as  upon  others,  but  by 
the  genial  influence  of  observation  activity  and  work. 
Persons  of  nervous  temperament  in  ordinary  matters 
find  relief  in  times  of  general  excitement  and  activity. 
They  catch  by  sympathy  the  joy  that  prevails  around 
them;  their  attention  is  taken  off  from  themselves  and 
from  their  complaints.  They  are  called  out  from  seclu- 
sion to  publicity,  from  gloomy  meditation  to  cheerful 
occupation.  So  it  is  in  religious  nervousness.  At  all 
times  work  is  with  a  real  Christian  the  best  cure  for 
doubt.  Of  course  he  must  have  faith  confidence  and 
hope;  but  these  are  sometimes  dormant  till  wakened 
up  by  activity.  Andrew  Fuller's  people  were  at  one 
time  much  troubled  with  doubts  and  fears,  and  came 
to  him  with  their  complaints.  He  set  them  to  work 
on  his  great  business,  the  Indian  Missions,  and  he 
heard  no  more  or  very  little  of  their  doubts  and 
fears.  Let  those  in  Doubting  Castle  set  to  work  by 
earnest  concern  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  by  prayer 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  by  an  energetic  em- 
ployment of  all  the  means  they  possess  for  spreading 
religion,  by  a  joyful  observation  of  what  is  going  on 
around  them,  by  a  sympathy  with  those  whose  delight 
it  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  they  will  find 
their  doubts  and  fears  fly  ofl'  like  the  clouds  and  mists 
of  the  night  before  the  rising  sun. 

Nor  must  I  overlook  that  other  result  of  the  revival 
which  ray  friend  mentions,  and  that  is,  "  Christians  find 
it  moi'e  easy  to  speak  to  others  on  the  subject  of  religion 
and  conversion.''  To  be  sure  they  do.  Their  hearts  are 
full  of  the  subject,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaket;h.     Myriads  in  America  who,  either 
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from  timidity  or  unconcern,  or  want  of  conviction  that 
it  was  their  duty,  had  never  spoken  to  a  sinner  for  his 
conversion  or  a  Christian  for  his  edification,  now  found 
their  fears  all  give  way,  their  courage  rise,  and  their 
tongues  loosened.  They  could  tell  others  what  they  had 
experienced  of  the  means,  the  power,  and  the  blessedness 
of  the  great  change  they  had  experienced.  They  could 
present  a  tract,  or  enter  upon  conversation,  and  won- 
dered both  at  the  boldness  and  the  ability  which  God 
had  given  them.  In  a  time  of  revival  religion  becomes 
the  topic  of  general  conversation  and  public  talk.  Peo- 
ple do  not  think  it  strange  to  hear  of  it,  or  to  be  addressed. 
And  hence,  at  such  a  time,  the  Christian,  timid  in  other 
circumstances,  feels  emboldened  to  open  his  mouth.  It 
is  recorded  in  many  of  the  accounts  that  have  come  to 
us  that  multitudes  have  been  stirred  up  to  become  active 
in  every  way  for  the  conversion  of  the  impenitent.  Tracts 
were  distributed,  passengers  were  addressed  in  omnibuses, 
in  hotels,  in  steamboats,  and  also  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  roads.  Correspondence  with  distant  friends  and 
relatives  was  extensively  carried  on,  and  many  were 
awakened  by  a  letter  to  a  serious  consideration  of  re- 
ligion. The  reserve  between  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  masters 
and  servants,  was  thrown  off,  and  an  earnestness  dis- 
played for  the  salvation  of  the  unconverted  party. 
Christians  generally  were  to  a  great  extent  brought 
into  sympathy  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  gracious 
operations.  They  felt  that  the  conversion  of  souls  was 
their  work,  in  the  way  of  means,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
ministers.  "  The  people  had  a  mind  to  work."  Churches 
as  well  as  pastors  were  instinct  with  life.    And  this  is  one 
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of  the  blessed  effects,  or  rather  concomitants  and  proofs, 
of  a  genuine  revival.  This  is  revival,  for  the  Church  is 
revivified.  A  large  portion  of  the  half-million  of  souls 
referred  to,  were  converted  as  the  result  of  individual 
action.  In  these  vrays  then  the  great  work  went  on. 
The  tide  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  rolled  and  is  still 
rolling  over  that  land. 

A  friend  J  in  conversation  with  me  on  this  subject 
yesterday,  said  very  naturally  and  judiciously,  "  If  half 
a  million  have  been  converted,  there  must  be,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  visible  effect  upon  the  surface  of  society."  It 
should  be  seen  in  the  more  elevated  spirituality  and  life 
of  the  American  churches,  in  the  enlarged  funds  of  their 
various  religious  societies,  in  their  more  honourable  way 
of  doing  business,  in  a  diminution  of  the  rampant  secu- 
lar spirit,  in  the  increase  of  Christian  union,  and  in 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
I  know  very  well  that  hundreds  of  thousands  may  be 
converted,  and  yet  the  results  not  be  very  conspicuous, 
but  they  must  be  visible  in  private  life.  Out  of  this 
half-million  of  converts  there  must  be  many  who  had 
been  deplorably  deficient  in  domestic  and  social  mo- 
ralities, concerning  whom  the  testimony  is,  "  How 
changed  \"  and  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, brothers  and  sisters,  masters  and  servants,  must 
testify  this  of  each  other.  Neighbours  must  say  it. 
Tradesmen  must  say  it.  Debts  of  long  standing  will  be 
paid.  The  tricks  and  artifices  of  buying  and  selling  will 
be  abandoned.  People  will  begin  to  say,  "The  revival 
has  improved  society.  We  see  it,  feel  it,  rejoice  in  it. 
We  have  more  confidence  in  each  other.  Whatsoever 
things  are  true,  just,  honest,  pious,  lovely,  and  of  good 
report  are  more  apparent." 
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Well,  we  are  be{!;inning  to  put,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  put,  this  testing  question.  I  hope  the  revival  will 
stand  the  test. 

LESSONS    TAUGHT    BY    THE    REVIVAL    IN    THE    STATES. 

The  question  now  to  be  asked  is,  "  What  do  these 
things  say  to  us?"  What  is  the  voice  of  God  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  churches  of  America?  What 
influence  ought  this  great  awakening  to  have  upon  us? 
The  apostle  tells  us  that  the  effect  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  upon  the  Gentile  world  will  be  "  as  life 
from  the  dead."  Any  signal  work  of  God  on  one  people 
or  in  one  place,  should  be  felt,  and  is  intended  to  be 
felt,  in  other  places  and  by  other  people.  We  are  not 
to  stand  by,  some  doubting,  some  talking,  and  all  won- 
dering. God  reproved  some  in  ancient  times  because 
they  considered  not  His  works,  *'  nor  regarded  the 
operation  of  His  hands.  The  works  of  the  Lord  are 
great,  sought  out  of  all  that  have  pleasure  therein." 
The  wondrous  phenomena  of  Nature,  the  marvellous 
dispensations  of  Providence,  demand  attention,  flow 
much  more  God's  stately  goings  in  His  sanctuary,  the 
sublime  manifestation  of  His  power  and  grace  in  the 
field  of  redeeming  mercy !  What  are  the  sublimities 
of  creation,  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  inventions 
of  art,  compared  with  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the 
extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  upon  earth? 
The  destiny  of  a  single  soul  comprehends  in  its  eternal 
history  more  of  misery  or  happiness,  than  does  the 
temporal  history  of  our  globe  with  all  its  millions 
of  millions  of  inhabitants  from  its  creation  to  its  con- 
flagration. And  here  is  reported  the  conversion  within 
a  short  time  of  half  a  million  of  such  souls.     Christians, 
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here  is  something  Avliicli  should  interest  you  as  believers 
in  God,  in  Christ,  in  salvation,  in  heaven,  in  hell,  and  in 
eternity,  more  than  gold-fields  and  electric  telegraphs, 
and  all  the  wonders  of  comraeree,  art,  and  science.  God 
by  such  events  as  these  papers  refer  to,  is  breaking  in 
upon  yoor  worldly- in indedn ess,  and  bidding  you  remark 
and  contemplate,  and  admire  His  sublimest  work.  His 
work  of  grace,  and  also  your  concern  in  it  apon  earth. 
He  has  been  saying  to  the  roost  intensely  earnest,  and 
energetic,  and  commercial  people  upon  earth,  "  The 
time  is  short;  it  remaineth  that  those  that  have  riches 
be  as  though  they  bad  none,  and  they  that  weep  be  as 
though  they  wept  not,  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though 
they  rejoiced  not,  and  those  that  buy  as  though  they 
possessed  not,  and  those  that  use  this  world  as  not 
abusing  it ;  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away/' 
Yes,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  voice  has  been  heard, 
amidst  the  din  of  commerce  and  the  clamour  of  politics. 
Religion  for  once  and  for  a  season  has  made  her 
admonitions  to  be  heard  upon  the  exchange,  in  the 
counting-house,  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  in  the  arena 
of  controversy,  and  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  life.  Her 
works  and  her  warnings  may  be  again  forgotten;  but 
they  have  been  seen  and  heard. 

And  to  us,  who  hear  only  the  echoes  of  these  sounds 
across  the  Atlantic,  there  comes  a  message  from  God, 
"  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  Why  should  not  we 
be  revived  ?  Do  we  not  need  it  ?  Look  into  the  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  of  our  country.  Contemplate 
the  masses  of  the  population.  In  the  metropolis,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  of  the  population,  thei'e 
is  provision    for  public    worship   of  all  kinds,    Jewish 
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and  Gentile,  Popish  and  Protestant,  Unitarian  and 
Trinitarian,  for  only  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  people, 
and  in  my  own  town  for  only  twenty-eight  per  cent. 
Then  throw  out  those  places  where  the  gospel  is  not 
clearly  and  Scripturally  preached,  and  take  the  sum 
that  remains;  of  these,  how  few  are  full,  how  many  are 
half-empty  !  The  population  of  the  borough  in  which  I 
live  contains  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  of  all  these,  exclusive  of  Sunday-school 
children,  I  do  not  believe,  notwithstanding  we  have 
between  twenty  and  thirty  churches  where  the  Gospel  is 
preached,  besides  Methodist  and  Dissenting  chapels,  we 
have,  on  ordinary  occasions,  more  than  forty  thousand 
ever  present  at  one  time  ;  and  of  these  what  a  proportion 
are  yet  unconverted  to  God  !  If  this  may  be  a  safe 
guide  to  estimate  the  rate  of  attendance  in  the  me- 
tropolis, there  are  only  four  hundred  thousand  out 
of  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  population 
hearing  the  pure  gospel  preached  at  the  same  time  on 
the  sabbath ;  and  then  I  say  again,  of  this  number  how 
many  are  yet  unconverted  to  God !  I  shudder  at  the 
idea.  I  tremble  as  I  write.  I  recoil  from  my  own 
calculations.  This,  in  Protestant  England,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  Sunday-schools 
have  been  set  up  the  greater  part  of  a  century ;  after 
the  Bible  Society  has  put  into  circulation  more  than 
thirty  million  copies  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Tract 
Society  poured  such  streams  of  religious  knowledge 
upon  the  surface  of  society  as  are  contained  in  seven 
hundred  millions  of  books  and  tracts ;  and,  to  sum  up  all 
after  the  revival  of  religion  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 
and  of  evangelical  preachers  in  the  Church  of  England  ! 
Popery,   with  stealthy  steps,  is  encroaching   upon   our 
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population.  Infidelity  is  infecting  our  literature  and 
corrupting  our  people.  Immorality,  in  the  form  of  in- 
temperance, licentiousness,  lawlessness,  or  mendicancy, 
is  nestling  amongst  us,  and  perpetually  sending  out  its 
hideous  and  obscene  brood.  Ask  our  magistrates,  our 
medical  men,  our  parochial  guardians  and  overseers, 
and  especially  our  town  missionaries,  what  is  the  state 
of  our  population.  I  know  very  well  this  is  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture ;  but  alas  that  there  should  be  a 
dark  side,  and  so  dark  an  one  too !  I  am  told  it  always 
was  so.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  does  not  mend  the 
matter.  Is  it  so  now?  O  Christians,  Christians,  ye 
men  and  women  concerned  by  profession  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  how  is  it  ye  can  be 
so  easy  and  so  happy  either  in  the  house  of  Grod  or  in 
your  own,  while  all  this  ignorance  and  wickedness,  this 
moral  desolation  and  eternal  perdition,  are  prevailing  all 
around?  Swallowed  up  in  business,  or  absorbed  in  the 
cares  and  comforts  of  domestic  life,  is  it  nothing  to  you 
that  "  hell  hath  enlarged  herself  and  opened  her  mouth 
without  measure,  and  their  glory,  and  their  multitude, 
and  their  pomp,  and  he  that  rejoiceth,  descend  into  it  t" 
Oh,  where  is  your  piety,  your  humanity,  your  patriotism, 
if  you  can  hear,  believe,  and  know  all  this,  and  yet  think 
little  about  it  ?  Go  on  to  seek  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  I  abate  not  one  jot  of  the  earnestness  with 
vrhich  I  have  lately  pleaded  for  China ;  but  oh !  forget 
not  your  own  country.  Be  not  satisfied  while  this  land 
is  as  it  is. 

Do  we  not  then,  I  ask,  need  a  revival  ?  Ask  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  what  aggressions  they  are  making 
by  their  preaching  on  the  domain  of  Satan  ?  Ask  them 
if  sermons  prepared  amidst  intense  study  to  be  useful, 
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and  many  tears  and  earnest  prayers,  are  not  powerless, 
and  unblest  by  conversions  ?  Ask  our  tract  distributors' 
if  they  do  not  scatter  myriads  of  tracts  without  bringing 
one  soul  to  Christ?  Ask  our  Sunday-school  teachers 
if  it  is  not  a  comparatively  rare  case  to  send  a  boy  from 
the  school  into  the  church  ?  Ask  our  town  missionaries 
if  they  do  not  sometimes  cry  out  almost  in  the  agony 
of  despair,  "  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  V  I  am  aware 
we  cannot  always  trace  the  effects  of  our  exertions,  but 
we  may  expect  that  somehow  or  other  we  should  see  them 
at  one  time,  or  in  one  way  or  another.  Good  is  done,  I 
know,  and  more  than  we  know  of.  But  is  it  not  true 
(will  the  most  sanguine  individual  deny  it  ?)  that  the 
effect  of  Christian  labour,  in  the  way  of  real  conversion 
and  sanctification,  is  obviously  and  deplorably  incom- 
mensurate with  the  amoiftit  of  our  efforts?  I  do  not 
believe  there  ever  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity when  the  disproportion  was  so  great  as  it  now  is 
between  means  and  results.  We  are  struck  with  the 
number,  adaptation,  and  operations  of  our  religious 
organizations,  and  we  count  upon  their  efficiency.  And 
so,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  may  and  should.  I  do 
not  believe  that  God  will  allow  so  much  exertion  in 
His  cause  to  be  entirely  fruitless.  But  I  am  speaking 
of  comparative  success,  and  this  I  maintain  is  lament- 
ably and  awfully  disproportionate.  This  is  a  most 
melancholy  view  of  the  whole  case.  And  what  does 
it  demonstrate  ?  Is  it  not  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  equal 
necessity  for  universal,  believing,  and  importunate  prayer 
for  it?  We  are  trusting  to  societies  and  their  agents 
instead  of  God.    Our  comparative  want  of  success  should 
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drive  us  to  God.  I  know  nothing  more  calculated  to  do 
this,  and  yet  it  does  not  do  it;  and  I  know  also  that 
we  are  not  to  allow  this  want  of  success  to  dishearten 
and  discourage  us.  We  must  not  let  our  zeal  depend 
upon  the  elixirs  and  cordials  of  ascertainable  results 
and  success,  but  upon  the  nourishing  food  of  principle. 
Still,  if  there  be  one  extreme  of  being  too  much  dis- 
satisfied because  of  little  success,  there  is  another  ex- 
treme of  being  too  much  contented  with  it.  We  must 
not  look  too  much  to  means  and  instrumentalities,  or 
feel  a  complacent  satisfaction  that  we  have  them.  Con- 
version, real  conversion,  is  what  we  must  look  for.  If 
this  be  the  way  to  ascertain  our  need  of  revival,  (and 
who  will  doubt  it?)  then  all  minds,  and  hearts,  and 
voices  should  unite  in  that  appeal  to  God,  "Wilt  thou 
not  revive  us  again,  that  thy  people  may  rejoice  in 
thee  V  It  is  because  of  the  low  state  of  the  Church  in 
vital  godliness  that  there  is  not  a  deeper,  more  solemn, 
and  more  heart-affecting  sense  of  this  need.  Were  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  a  vigorous  and  healthful  state, 
there  would  be  one  pervading  conviction  of  the  urgent 
want  of  a  reviving  power  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Turn  now  to  the  real  state  of  the  Cimrch.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  a  paralyzing  worldliness  is  working  in 
our  churches  side  by  side  with  christian  activity.  This 
is  seen  in  the  eagerness  after  wealth  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous means  of  obtaining  it,  in  the  growing  taste  among 
professors  of  religion  for  fashionable  amusements  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  their  propensity  for  show  ex- 
travagance and  gentility,  in  their  luxurious  and  self- 
indulgent  habits,  in  the  homage  paid  to  talent,  in  the 
diminished  esteem  for  solid  and  holy  excellence,  in  the 
low  state  of  prayer.     Is  it  not  a  general  confession  and 
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complaint  that  prayer  is  sadly  low,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  bad  attendance  at  our  prayer  meetings,  and  the 
cold  stiff  formal  prayers  there  presented,  too  frequently 
little  else  than  a  round  of  set  phrases  and  stereotyped 
forms  of  expression  ?  Does  the  religion  of  a  great  part 
of  the  members  of  our  churches  appear  like  a  reality  ? 
Do  they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Saviour's  image,  of 
heaven's  bliss,  of  eternity's  dread  solemnity?  Are  they 
a  people  that  have  come  out  and  separated  themselves 
from  an  ungodly  world  ?  Does  their  light  shine  before 
men,  or  is  it  scarcely  visible  ?  Do  men  take  knowledge 
of  them  that  they  have  been  with  Jesus,  by  seeing  in 
them  so  much  of  His  spirit  ?  Are  they  fully  and  wholly 
consecrated  to  His  service,  so  that,  like  the  apostle,  for 
them  "to  live  is  Christ?"  Alas!  alas!  it  is  almost 
useless  to  ask  these  questions.  Is  not  the  negative  too 
palpable  to  be  denied  ?  If  so,  the  churches,  notwith- 
standing their  activity  in  supporting  religious  societies, 
their  public  spirit,  their  liberality,  need  reviving.  We 
must  not  estimate  the  spiritual  condition  of  tiie  churches 
by  the  funds  of  our  various  institutions,  and  say,  "  Look 
at  these  and  judge  if  there  is  not  life  amongst  us."  In 
reply  I  say,  if  there  were,  indeed,  true  spiritual  life  in 
full  vigour,  there  would  be  ten  times  the  amount  of  what 
there  is.  Full  spiritual  vitality,  if  it  did  not  repeat  the 
scenes  of  the  primitive  church,  when  no  man  called 
aught  he  possessed  his  own,  but  shared  it  with  his 
brethren,  would  bring  up  the  Macedonian  benevolence 
which  abounded  amidst  deep  poverty  in  a  cheerful  and 
almost  excessive  liberality.  Can  any  one  who  really  un- 
derstands the  New  Testament  standard  of  piety,  say  that 
our  churches  are  in  a  state  to  satisfy  us  ?  Are  they  pos- 
sessed of  such  visible  and   resplendent   piety  as  shall 
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attract  the  attention,  excite  the  admiration,  conciliate 
the  esteem,  of  the  world  around  them  ?  Are  they  clothed 
with  such  power,  instinct  with  such  life,  as  shall  fit  them 
to  be  God's  instruments  in  bringing  back  a  revolted 
world  to  Him?  A  dispensation  is  come  upon  them, 
but  are  they  ready  for  it  ?  Be  it  so  they  are  not  worse 
than  at  other  times,  ought  they  not  to  be  much  better  ? 
Do  not  their  advantages,  their  opportunities,  their  re- 
sponsibilities, require  them  to  be  better  ?  The  churches 
need  revival  then  not  only  as  regards  themselves,  but 
as  regards  the  great  work  they  have  to  do  for  God  and 
the  world.  The  conversion  of  the  world  is  the  Church's 
commission,  and  it  is  a  work  to  be  done,  not  in  its 
feebleness,  but  in  its  power. 

But  what  is  a  revival  of  religion.  I  approach  this 
subject  with  intense  anxiety  to  make  it  plain.  It  is 
not  then  a  talk  about  the  matter;  a  bustling  activity 
in  pursuing  certain  measures,  either  original  or  imita- 
tions ;  a  setting  up  of  protracted  meetings ;  a  series  of 
wild  extravagant  excitements  to  raise  the  affections  and 
emotions  to  fever  heat,  if  not  to  the  boiling  point.  It  is 
something  more  sober,  solemn,  and  silent  than  this; 
something  more  deep  and  sound  and  more  truly  re- 
ligious. I  do  not  know  that  I  can  set  this  in  a  clearer 
light  than  by  quoting  an  expression  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
In  writing  to  the  Roman  Church,  he  says,  "And  I  am 
sure  that  when  I  come  unto  you  I  shall  come  in  the  ful- 
ness of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  This, 
this  is  a  revival  of  religion ;  not  only  the  blessing,  but 
the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  poured 
out  by  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  a  church  or  a  country. 
Attend  to  that  word,  the  fulness.  We  may  have,  most 
of  us  have  in  fact,  the  blessing,  but  how  few  of  us  have 
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the  fulness  of  it,  that  is  the  blessing  in  great  abundance  ! 
Here  a  question  arises.  In  what  does  this  fulness  con- 
sist, and  when  is  it  really  possessed  ?  I  answer,  when 
the  ends  for  which  the  Gospel  is  preached  are  accom- 
plished in  a  great  degree,  in  an  abundant  measure ;  not 
only  accomplished,  I  say,  but  accomplished  in  an  abun- 
dant measure.  What  are  these  ends  ?  The  conversion 
of  sinners  and  the  growth  of  believers  in  knowledge, 
faith,  holiness,  usefulness,  and  peace. 

Take  the  case  of  an  individual  church ;  the  fulness 
of  the  blessing  is  not  received  when  it  is  only  external 
things  that  are  prosperous.  There  may  be  an  elegant 
place  of  worship,  a  large  congregation,  an  able  minister ; 
the  state  of  the  finances  may  be  good,  there  may  be 
satisfaction  with  the  minister's  labours,  and  harmony 
between  him  and  his  flock;  and  it  may  be  asked,  "What 
do  you  want  more  ?"  What  ?  Why,  the  blessing,  for 
all  this  is  not  the  blessing,  much  less  the  fulness  of  the 
blessing.  What  do  I  want  ?  The  conversion  of  souls ; 
and  all  this  is  only  means  to  that  end.  The  minister  and 
church  who  are  satisfied  with  this  external  prosperity, 
without  the  conversion  of  souls,  plainly  demonstrate 
that  they  need  revival.  And  alas,  alas,  how  many  are 
satisfied  with  it !  How  many  go  on  for  years,  quite 
contented,  if  they  can  but  keep  matters  quiet  without 
any  schism  or  disturbance,  although  during  all  this  time 
they  hear  scarcely  of  a  soul  brought  from  the  powers  of 
darkness !  Conversion  is  the  blessing,  and  multiplied 
conversions  are  the  fulness  of  the  blessing.  It  is  not 
the  salvation  of  a  soul  now  and  then,  at  long  intervals, 
for  I  suppose  no  minister  is  without  this,  but  the  con- 
version of  considerable  numbers  that  constitutes  the 
fulness,  and  comes  up  to  the  idea  of  a  revival.      A 
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farmer  may  see  a  fine  plump  ear  of  corn  here  and  there 
in  a  field  which  he  has  sown,  but,  if  all  the  rest  of  the 
ground  produced  nothing  but  weeds,  he  would  not  call 
that  a  crop  at  all,  much  less  a  full  crop.  It  is  when  the 
whole  field  is  covered  with  a  crop  that  he  would  exult 
in  his  fulness  of  produce.  And  so  of  the  owner  of  an 
orchard,  it  is  not  when  a  single  tree  bears  fruit,  but 
when  all  do,  that  there  is  a  full  crop.  So  also,  it  is 
not  when  a  single  soul  is  converted  occasionally,  but 
when  the  pastor  is  constrained,  by  the  number  of  con- 
verts, to  exclaim,  in  delighted  surprise,  "  Who  are  these 
that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their  windows  ?" 
when,  in  fact,  his  time  is  much  occupied  in  meeting 
inquiries  after  salvation,  and  directing  awakened  and 
convinced  sinners  to  the  Cross.  There  was  this  fulness 
when,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  three  thousand  souls 
were  converted  under  one  sermon.  There  was  this 
fulness  when  hundreds  were  converted  under  a  single 
discourse  of  Whitefield's  in  Moorfields  fair.  There  was 
this  fulness  when  five  hundred  were  awakened  under  a 
single  sermon  of  Mr  Livingstone's,  at  the  kirk  of  Shotts, 
in  Scotland.  There  is  this  fulness  at  the  present  time  in 
America  when  half  a  million  of  souls  in  addition  to  the 
average  number  have  been  brought  to  Christ.  This,  this 
is  what  we  want  to  see,  and  should  pray  and  long  to  see. 
True,  we  should  be  thankful  for  much  smaller  measures 
of  success  than  this,  and  perhaps  are  hardly  warranted 
to  expect  such  large  ones  as  Whitefield,  Wesley,  and 
others  were  favoured  with  in  bygone  times.  Then  the 
pulpit  was  almost  the  only  means  of  conversion,  and 
their  preaching  both  as  to  matter  and  manner  was  a  new 
thing  in  the  land,  and  broke  upon  a  slumbering  age  in 
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tones  of  thunder.  The  press  and  education  are  now 
auxiliaries  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  results  of  sermons  in 
the  way  of  conversion  are  less  palpable,  even  where  much 
is  being  done  by  them.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  and 
lamented  that  the  number  of  conversions  by  the  com- 
bined eflbrts  of  the  pulpit,  the  press,  education,  and  town 
missions,  is  distressingly  small.  Few  of  us  have  the 
fulness,  though  many  of  us,  thank  God,  have  the  bless- 
ing. Here  and  there  we  find  a  devoted,  earnest,  labo- 
rious pastor,  whose  blessed  privilege  it  is  to  be  favoured 
with  such  a  degree  of  success  as  to  amount  to  the  idea 
of  fulness.  And  is  not  this  what  we  should  all  covet, 
and  do  not  these  instances  prove  that,  provided  the  same 
means  are  employed,  the  same  earnestness  and  direct 
aim  at  conversion,  much  the  same  results  will  follow  ? 
I  would  not  leave  out  of  view  Divine  sovereignty,  for 
God  reserves  to  Himself  the  indisputable  and  irrespon- 
sible right  to  confer  undeserved  grace  on  whom  and  in 
what  measure  He  will.  But  where  did  such  a  case 
occur  as  intense  and  continual  devotedness  and  ear- 
nestness, in  the  use  of  adapted  means,  being  without 
even  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  ?  Are  we  not  too  soon 
and  too  easily  satisfied,  and  then  satisfied  with  too 
little  ?  We  ought  to  be,  and  I  trust  are,  thankful  for 
even  a  little  success;  and  the  way  to  have  more  is  to  be 
grateful  for  what  we  have.  And  it  is  a  sweet  and  con- 
solatory thought,  that  our  reward  at  last  will  be  in  pro- 
portion, not  to  our  success,  but  to  our  labour.  It  is  the 
"  good  and  faithful^'  servant  that  will  receive  the  "  Well 
done^'  from  the  lips  of  the  Master,  and  not  only  the 
successful  one.  Still,  preaching  as  we  do  amidst  thou- 
sands and  millions  that  are  going  down  to  the  pit,  we 
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should  pray,  and  long,  and  labour,  and  preach,  and  look 
for  the  fulness  of  the  blessing,  for  this  constitutes  a 
revival. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  another  end  for  which  the 
Gospel  is  preached  is  the  growth  of  believers  in  know- 
ledge, faith,  holiness,  usefulness,  and  comfort ;  and  there 
cannot  be,  and  is  not,  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  unless 
this  also  is  accomplished  in  a  considerable  measure. 
Conversion  is  not  everything  in  religion,  and  should 
not  be  everything  in  ministerial  teaching  and  desire. 
There  may  be  a  large  family,  and  life  in  each,  but  a 
number  of  ricketty,  or  otherwise  weakly  and  diseased 
children  is  a  painful  sight.  So,  to  refer  again  to  the 
illustration  of  the  farmer  and  the  owner  of  the  orchard, 
the  whole  field  may  be  covered  with  a  crop,  but,  if  it 
be  blasted  with  smut  or  mildew,  or  be  thin,  small,  and 
withered,  there  will  not  be  fulness  even  then :  every 
tree  in  an  orchard  may  have  fruit,  and  much  of  it  too,  but 
if  it  be  small,  shrivelled,  parched,  or  decayed,  neither  is 
that  fulness ;  but  it  is  so  in  each  case  when  the  crop  is 
as  good  in  quality  as  it  is  great  in  quantity.  So  in  a 
Christian  church,  it  is  not  the  mere  number  of  pro- 
fessors that  constitute  the  fulness  of  the  blessing,  but 
the  consistency  and  eminence  of  their  piety.  The  life 
and  prosperity  of  a  church  are  to  be  estimated  not  by 
the  former,  but  by  the  latter.  A  church  consisting  of  a 
hundred  holy  spiritual  heavenly-minded  members,  all 
shining  forth  in  the  brilliancy  of  Christian  beauty,  has 
more  of  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  than  another  contain- 
ing five  times  the  number  of  worldly-minded  incon- 
sistent ones.  What  we  want  therefore  to  constitute  a 
revival  is  the  waking  up  of  the  churches  to  a  far  higher 
degree  of  spiritual  life.     Indeed,  this  seems  the  primary 
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idea  of  a  revival.  The  word  means  the  revivification  of 
that  which  has  life,  but  in  which  life  has  become  feeble 
and  dormant.  It  is  the  church  only  that  has  life.  The 
world  is  dead ;  and  conversion  is  not  so  much  the  re- 
viving of  life  as  the  communicating  of  it.  I  believe-  a 
mistake  on  this  subject  prevails  extensively  among  pro- 
fessors; they  confine  the  idea  of  revival  to  the  conversion 
of  the  impenitent,  never  dreaming  that  it  refers  to  them- 
selves, and  means  their  being  roused  and  raised  up  to  a 
higher  degree  of  personal  godliness. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  God's  word  it  is  not  merely 

godliness,  but  eminent  godliness,  that  is  enjoined.     Our 

Lord's  words  on  this  subject  should  be  well  considered 

by  every  Christian,  "Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  if  ye 

bear  much  fruit.     So  shall  ye  be  ray  disciples."     Mark 

that,  not  only  fruit,  but  much  fruit.      "  So  shall  ye  be 

my  disciples,"  as  if  we  could  not  prove  our  discipleship 

without  eminent  piety.       The  apostle  prayed  for  the 

Philippians,    that    "  they    might    abound    in   fruits    of 

righteousliess ;"  and  for  the  Ephesians,  that  they  might 

"be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God."    What  a  petition ! 

What  a  Christian  may  be,  that  he  ought  to  be.     He 

may  have  a  fullness,  the  fullness  of  God,  all  the  fullness  of 

God,  and  be  filled  with  it.     Oh,  have  we  not  yet  to  learn 

our  duty  and  our  privilege  ?    How  few  have  entered  into 

the  deep  import  of  this  wondrous    passage !      Revival 

means  the  church  being  brought  into  this  state.     There 

is  a  revival,  when  a  church  answers  to  its  characteristics 

as  "  a  holy  nation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar  people, 

a  chosen  generation ;"  when  the  whole  body  is  instinct 

with  life,  motion,  and  activity ;  when  it  is  invested  with 

the  beauties  of  holiness,  and  is  conspicuously  separated 

from  the  world ;   when  religion  is  seen  to  be  the  great 

Vol.  9        P  P  Vol.  17         V  V 
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thing  amongst  its  members,  and  stamps  its  character 
upon  them  in  all  their  social  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
relations.  In  such  a  church  there  is  a  pervading  spirit 
of  private,  family,  and  social  prayer,  as  is  evident  from 
the  prayer-meetings  and  the  fervour  of  those  who  lead  the 
devotions.  Brotherly  love  knits  their  hearts  together, 
and  either  prevents  or  heals  breaches  among  them.  Self- 
ishness gives  way  to  sympathy,  and  liberality  and  works 
of  religious  and  common  charity  abound.  The  public 
assemblies  are  at  such  times  characterized  by  unusual 
solemnity.  No  visible  token  of  a  cloud  is  seen,  no 
audible  voice  is  heard,  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Master.  None  are  needed.  The  preacher's  soul 
is  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  Divine 
Visitor,  that  an  unusual  seriousness,  earnestness,  and 
tenderness  are  manifest  in  his  appearance  and  manner. 
A  solemn  awe  and  stillness  rest  upon  the  congregation. 
It  is  the  effect  not  of  the  preacher's  eloquence,  or  the 
hearers'  curiosity,  but  of  the  Divine  presence  of  Him 
who  has  come  into  the  place  to  bless  His  waiting 
people.  They  seem  to  hear  His  very  footsteps,  to  see 
His  smiling  countenance,  and  to  feel  His  soft,  gracious 
hand  resting  upon  their  souls.  His  blessing  descends 
upon  the  sermon,  and  a  new  power  is  given  to  it  with 
new  results.  Souls  are  converted,  as  well  as  believers 
edified.  A  holy  sympathy  pervades  the  assembly,  and  all 
acknowledge  that  God  is  among  them  of  a  truth.  This 
is  revival.  There  may  be  none  of  those  peculiarities 
which  mark  the  meetings  in  America.  There  may  be 
no  concentration  in  one  place  of  such  results,  but, 
if  throughout  a  country  there  be  a  prevalence  of  such 
scenes  as  these,  there  is  the  fullness,  there  is  a  revival. 
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APPEAL     TO     CHRISTIAN     MINISTERS. 

I  now  leave  America  and  come  to  ourselves.  Shall 
we  have  a  blessed  season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord?  I  have  attempted,  perhaps  with  success, 
to  show  that  we  need  it,  and  have  endeavoured  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  consists  not  merely  or  necessarily  in 
organized  efforts,  exciting  scenes,  prevailing  excite- 
ment; but  in  the  conversion  of  many  souls,  and  the 
wakening  up  of  the  churches  to  a  higher  state  of  religious 
life,  in  whatever  way,  perhaps  a  somewhat  silent  one, 
these  results  may  be  effected.  The  man  who  says 
we  do  not  need  it  must  be  deplorably  ignorant  of  him- 
self, the  world,  and  the  church.  "  Shall  we  have  this 
revival?"  I  again  ask.  That  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  ourselves.  Does  it  not  depend,  under  God,  upon 
a  sinner's  own  self  whether  he  shall  be  converted  or 
not,  upon  a  believer's  own  self  whether  he  shall  be 
edified  or  not  ?  I  know  very  well  that  both  are  depen- 
dent on  Divine  grace,  the  one  for  conversion,  and  the 
other  for  edification ;  and  that  it  is  God  "  who  worketh 
in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do,  according  to  His  good 
pleasure."  But  Divine  sovereignty  does  not  set  aside 
human  responsibility,  nor  God's  Spirit  supersede  the 
use  of  man's  natural  powers  of  deliberation  and  deter- 
mination. The  sinner  may  be  converted  and  the 
believer  edified  if  they  will,  though  it  is  God  that 
makes  them  willing.  So  our  churches  may  be  revived 
if  they  will,  and  thus  it  does  in  reality  depend  in  one 
sense  upon  ourselves.  And  the  full  admission  of  this  is 
the  next  step,  after  the  confession  of  their  need  of  it, 
towards  obtaining  the  blessing.  If  we  sink  into  a  self- 
complacent  self-satisfied  state,  and  are  content  with  our 
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present  condition  and  rate  of  progress,  we  cannot  be 
revived ;  nor  can  we,  if  we  abuse  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
sovereignty  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  so  as  to  produce 
a  mistaken  view  of  our  own  powers,  duties,  and  obliga- 
tions, and  an  indolent  reliance  upon  His  grace.  The 
man  who  says  of  a  particular  object,  "  I  do  not  want  it,^* 
and  he  who  says,  "I  can  do  nothing  to  get  it,"  are 
equally  far  from  obtaining  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
who  says,  "  I  am  destitute  of  it,  and  I  can  and  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  obtain  it,"  will,  if  the  thing 
be  attainable,  possess  it. 

This  is  the  state  of  mind  we  must  all  of  us  entertain 
in  reference  to  the  condition  of  our  country  and  our 
churches.  Let  there  be  a  deep  pervading  lamentation 
over  the  slow  progress  of  religion  amongst  our  popula- 
tion. Let  there  be  the  spirit  of  David,  who  said, 
"  Uivers  of  waters  run  down  mine  eyes  because  they 
keep  not  Thy  law."  Let  there  be  a  profound  grief  for 
the  Laodicean  spirit  which  too  extensively  prevails  in 
our  British  Israel.  Let  there  be  the  view  of  the  true 
spirit  of  a  revival  taken  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Patton,  in 
his  admirable  tract,  which  makes  this  spirit  to  consist 
in  sympathy  with  Christ  in  His  sufferings  for  the  good 
of  others;  and,  united  with  this,  let  there  be  a  deep 
conviction  that  it  depends  upon  ourselves,  under  God, 
whether  we  shall  be  thus  blessed  or  not.  In  short,  let 
there  be  only  the  deep  pervading  conviction  of  these 
three  ideas :  we  need  to  be  revived,  we  can  be  revived, 
and  we  will  be  revived,  and  it  is  done.  God  will  give 
the  blessing  to  such  a  people. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is,  that  all  this  talk  about 
revivals  will  end  in  talk.  I  am  not  without  apprehen- 
sion that  we  have  already  talked  too  much  about  the 
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matter,  and  that  I  have  myself  perhaps  fallen  into  the 
mistake.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  by  obser- 
vation." People  may  grow  tired  of  the  subject.  It 
may  nauseate  and  surfeit  delicate  stomachs,  and  be 
considered  almost  a  cant  terra  and  religious  slang.  I 
really  begin  to  fear  lest  this  our  zeal  to  awaken  public 
attention  has  only  wearied  rather  than  stimulated,  and 
roused  indifference  into  hostility. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  subject  remains 
in  its  dread  reality  and  awful  importance.  There  are 
the  masses  perishing  all  around  us,  even  in  this  valley 
of  vision ;  there  are  God's  ministers  complaining  of  their 
want  of  success ;  there  are  the  churches  of  Christ,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  with  their  lamps  burning  dimly, 
and  their  salt  losing  its  savour;  and  there,  in  God's 
book,  are  the  calls  upon  the  watchmen  who  are  upon 
the  walls  of  Zion,  to  blow  the  trumpet,  and  lift  up  the 
voice  of  alarm.  Oh  then  ministers  of  God's  truth, 
heralds  of  salvation,  servants  of  Christ,  grow  not  weary 
of  the  subject,  turn  not  with  loathing  from  the  name 
of  revival  till  the  possession  of  the  thing  itself  shall 
render  the  iteration  of  the  theme  unnecessary.  I  will 
never  cease  while  I  live,  and  that  cannot  be  very  long, 
to  remind  you  and  myself  too,  that  upon  us  it  depends 
whether  the  churches  shall  be  revived  or  not.  Upon 
us,  as  I  think  I  have  said  elsewhere,  it  depends  whether 
the  blessing  shall  ooze  and  trickle  in  drops,  or  flow  in 
streams  into  our  churches;  whether  the  churches  shall 
be  languid  or  vigorous,  whether  religion  shall  progress 
or  be  stationary,  whether  the  destroyer  of  souls  shall  be 
left  to  pursue  his  work  of  perdition,  or  be  arrested. 

Our  responsibility  is  tremendous.  It  would  seem  as 
if,  in  America,  the  revival  began  with  the  people  and 
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went  on  to  the  ministry,  and  the  tide  of  influence  rose 
from  the  pew  to  the  puljnt.  Shall  it  be  so  here  ?  Shall 
we  wait  for  an  impulse  from  our  hearers  ?  Shall  their 
hearts  be  warmer  than  ours,  and  communicate  heat  to 
us?  Shall  they  see  us  slumbering  at  our  posts,  and 
have  to  wake  us  up  to  our  duty  ?  Shall  the  soldiers 
have  to  lead  on  the  officers  to  battle  ?  God  forbid.  Let 
us  take  our  position  in  front  and  keep  it.  May  we  use 
our  influence  to  bring  on  a  true  revival  in  our  land  and 
in  our  churches.  Do  you  ask  what  we  are  to  do?  I 
answer,  let  us  seek  to  have  our  own  personal  godliness 
increased.  Are  the  ministers  of  this  day  equal  in 
devotional  spirit  to  those  of  bygone  periods?  Are  we 
men  of  the  closet  as  well  as  of  the  study  and  the  pulpit, 
men  of  prayer  and  daily  close  communion  with  God  ? 
Do  we  not  know  and  often  tell  our  people  that  our 
strength  lies  in  their  prayers?  Do  we  then  draw 
forth  their  prayers  for  us  by  the  intense  fervour  of  ours 
for  them  ?  Can  we  inspire  devotion  if  we  do  not  feel 
it?  Do  we  lead,  yea^  impel  them  to  the  throne  of 
grace  by  our  supplications,  as  well  as  send  them  there 
by  our  sermons  ?  Is  our  heart  the  central  fire  of  the 
church,  as  our  head  is  its  central  lamp;  do  our  hearers 
get  heat  from  the  one  as  well  as  light  from  the  other  ? 
Do  we,  by  our  sermons,  our  prayers,  our  conversation, 
our  general  bearing,  breathe  into  them  the  spirit  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  love?  Should  not  revival  begin 
with  us  ?  If  it  does  not,  God  grant  that  it  may  reach 
us  throngh  the  people. 

May  I  suggest  that  our  preaching  should  have  the 
obvious  and  designed  tendency  to  bring  about  this  state 
of  things  ?  If  we  would  convert  sinners,  we  must  aim 
at  it.    The  converting  element  must  predominate  in  our 
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preaching.  The  rainist'ers  of  this  day,  our  ministry  as 
Dissenters,  is  more  learned  than  it  was  half  a  century 
ago;  but  is  it  more  simple,  more  earnest,  more  heart- 
reaching  and  soul-converting,  than  it  was  then?  Do 
not  ministers  often  enter  into  the  pulpit  to  win  souls 
to  Christ  by  a  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  religion 
rather  than  religion  itself?  The  truth  is  preached,  the 
seed  is  there,  but  obscured  by  a  "  beaten  "  covering. 
Results  prove  that  in  many  instances  the  gospel  is  pre- 
sented in  human  not  in  Divine  strength ;  that  the 
attempt  is  made  to  turn  men  to  Christ  not  in  God's 
way,  but  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  displays  of 
human  wisdom,  which  often  leave  the  subject  so  obscured 
as  to  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  great  majority  of 
hearers.  This  was  not  Paul's  method  of  preaching,  for 
he  spake  not  "  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom," . 
nor  yet  "  with  excellence  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,"  nor 
"  with  wisdom  of  words ;"  that  the  faith  of  his  hearers 
"  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the 
power  of  God."  In  accordance  with  this,  a  celebrated 
preacher  said,  not  long  before  his  death, 

"  Modern  preaching  is  too  much  to  the  head  rather  than  the 
heart ;  too  much  of  the  man  instead  of  Christ,  and  too  much  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity  rather  than  Cliristianity  itself."  "In 
my  neighbourhood  resides  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  in  the  denomi- 
nation to  which  I  belong  ;  and,  though  I  had  often  met  him  in  council, 
I  had  never  heard  him  preach.  Being  in  a  distant  city,  I  went  on  the 
Sabbath  to  a  celebrated  church  and  was  pleased  to  find  my  neighbour 
in  the  pulpit,  as  I  had  long  desired  to  hear  him ;  but  when  he  had 
finished  his  sermon,  I  was  pained  and  mortified,  for  while  the  discourse 
was  exceedingly  able,  and  so  learned  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
following  the  train  of  argument,  there  was  not  religion  enough  in  it 
to  give  it  the  character  of  a  sermon  if  it  had  been  delivered  elsewhere. 
As  he  proceeded  in  his  argument,  exploring  the  fields  of  learning,  I 
looked  about  on  the  congregation  to  see  what  was  the  effect  of  such 
preaching ;  and  while  man^'  were  dozing,  the  mass  were  evidently 
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making  an  efTort  to  follow  and  understamd  the  distinguished  speaker ; 
and  that  was  called  preaching  the  Gospel,  but  it  was  not  such 
preaching  as  is  followed  by  conversion."  "  What  is  to  become  of  the 
Churches?" 

It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  converting 
sermons  are  to  be  made  up  of  mere  common-places, 
ordinary  platitudes  on  ordinary  topics,  mere  crude 
effusions  of  a  warm  heart  and  feeble  intellect.  No ; 
for  conversion  a  man  should  stir  up  his  whole  soul  to 
find  vigorous  thought  in  simple  language.  All  his 
powers  of  invention  and  imagination  should  be  taxed 
for  striking  modes  of  illustration  and  application.  We 
cannot  have  revivals  from  such  preaching.  Still,  as  the 
fathers  must  be  fed  with  strong  meat  as  well  as  the 
children  with  milk,  a  preacher  cannot  be  always  dwelling 
on  first  principles. 

If  we  would  promote  a  revival  of  religion  by  our 
preaching,  we  must  also  let  it  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
raise  and  sustain  the  religious  life  of  the  churches  both 
as  regards  their  devotional  and  active  spirit.  Spirituality 
and  heavenly-mindedness  are  essential  elements  of  the 
religious  life,  so  also  is  zealous  activity.  There  is  more 
danger  in  this  age  of  our  ministers  neglecting  the  former 
than  the  latter,  and  therefore  our  attention  should  be 
much  drawn  to  that.  The  heart  of  the  believer  as  well 
as  the  heart  of  the  sinner  should  be  aimed  at  in  our 
preaching.  He  is  in  imminent  peril  of  losing  his  life 
of  faith  in  his  life  of  secular  business.  How  immensely 
important  is  it  for  us  in  this  day  to  preach  through  the 
addresses  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalypse  !  The  whole  Bible  furnishes  no  portion 
so  adapted  for  raising  the  tone  of  piety  as  this. 

It  is  cheering  to  see  that  our  ministers  are  calling 
the  attention  of  their  flocks  to  the  work  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  and  the  necessity,  in  order  to  a  revival,  of  a 
larger  effusion  of  His  gracious  influence.  There  is 
too  much  of  reliance  upon  men  and  means.  Logic, 
eloquence,  oratory,  genius,  talent,  will  not  convert 
souls;  and  yet,  from  the  regard  that  is  paid  to  these 
matters,  one  would  think  they  were  all  in  all.  The 
church  is  deeply  infected  with  the  man-worship  of  the 
age.  It  is  fine  sermons,  full  of  sparkling  thoughts,  that 
men  are  running  after  and  crying  up,  not  the  converting 
and  sanctifying  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  this  is  fostered 
too  much  by  some  preachers  themselves  in  their  ornate 
and  philosophical  style  of  preaching.  Not,  I  repeat, 
that  we  can  dispense  with  study  and  vigorous  powerful 
thought,  and  serve  the  Lord  and  our  people  with  that 
which  costs  us  nothing.  We  must  preach  much,  and 
powerfully,  and  earnestly,  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  must  endeavour  to  feel  our  weakness 
without  His  aid  to  convert  a  sinner  or  sanctify  a  be- 
liever, and  make  our  hearers  feel  it  too.  We  must  send 
them  away  from  our  best  sermons,  feeling  and  saying, 
All  this  is  nothing  without  God.  The  Spirit  will  not  come 
down  at  the  bidding  of  eloquence,  talent,  genius,  and 
oratory,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  prayer.  It  was  not 
Peter's  powerful  discourse,  but  the  united  prayers  of  the 
church  in  the  upper  chamber,  that  brought  down  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Before  the  church  can  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  it  must  be  filled  with  a  conviction  of  the  need  of 
His  work,  and  a  longing  desire  to  have  it,  and  earnest 
prayer  to  obtain  it.  The  revival  in  America  was  pre- 
ceded by  this.  The  prayers  of  the  people  centred  in 
this  Divine  agent. 
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APPEAL   TO    CHRISTIAN   CHURCHES. 

I  now  turn  to  the  people.  A  revival  of  religion  is 
also  their  concern,  no  less  than  that  of  their  pastors. 
As  I  have  again  and  again  observed,  it  began  with  thera 
in  America.  Do  you  ask  how  you  are  to  take  up  the 
subject  ?  I  answer,  really  take  it  up.  Say  every  one  of 
you,  "  It  is  my  concern.  I  have  a  stake  in  it.  My  own 
soul,  my  wife,  or  my  husband,  my  children,  my  relations 
are  all  concerned.  My  fleece  may  be  saturated  with  the 
heavenly  dew  when  it  falls.^'  Yes,  you,  every  one  of 
you,  who  will  read  these  lines  must  give  the  subject  a 
place  in  your  heart,  your  prayers,  and  your  hopes. 
Expect  a  time  of  refreshing.  You  will  not  have  it 
if  you  do  not  expect  it ;  expectation  is  essential  to  faith, 
and  if  you  do  not  believe  you  cannot  be  revived.  Why 
should  you  not  expect  it  ?  Are  you  not  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  state  of 
things  which  is  suited  to  your  condition  ?  Understand 
well  the  economy  of  grace  which  it  is  your  privilege  to 
enjoy.  Look  not  for  a  visible  personal  reign  of  Christ. 
The  world  has  had  Christ  in  it,  and  believed  him  not. 
He  went  away  and  sent  the  Spirit,  which  did  incalcu- 
lably more  for  the  work  of  conversion  than  Christ's 
personal  ministry.  It  is  probable  Peter's  one  sermon 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  converted  more  souls  than  all 
Christ's  ministry.  Why?  How?  By  the  Spirit's  power, 
which  was  not  granted  in  full  measure  till  the  great  sac- 
rifice on  Calvary  was  offered  and  accepted.  That  same 
Spirit  is  in  the  world  and  in  the  Church  now.  You  do 
not  honour  Him  enough.  You  look  for  drops  only  when 
you  should  look  for  the  shower.  We  should  all  ask  for 
great  things  and  expect  them,  not  merely  little  ones. 
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His  gifts  are,  in  some  measure,  proportioned  to  our  faith. 
It  is  said  of  Christ,  in  reference  to  one  scene  of  his  actions, 
"  He  could  not  do  many  wonderful  works  there,  because 
of  their  unbelief."  They  had  no  faith  in  Him,  and  He 
required  this  in  order  to  His  miraculous  operations.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Spirit ;  he  cannot  do  wonders 
amongst  us,  because  we  have  not  faith  to  expect  them. 
We  do  not  understand  our  privilege  in  being  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  our  expectations 
are  low. 

Why    may   we    not    expect    revivals    as    well    as 
America  ?     Some  have  wondered  that  these  manifesta- 
tions should  take  place  in  a  land  cursed  with  slavery, 
and  have  said  they  can  scarcely  believe  in  them  there. 
Why,  did  not  the  revival  under  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
take  place  when  Britain  held  nearly  a  million  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  while  WUitefield  himself  was  a 
slaveholder,    and   while   the    hands   of    multitudes    of 
Englishmen,  and  English  Christians  too,  were  stained 
with  the  blood  and  crimes  of  the  slave-trade  ?     Oh,  it 
was  wondrous  mercy  to  bless  our  country  while  such  a 
load  of  guilt  was  upon  it,  and  it  is  wondrous  mercy  in 
God  to  bless  America  notwithstanding  her  sins  in  this 
respect.      But  as  Wesley  and  Whitefield's  revival  not 
only  preceded  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  country, 
but  actually,  in  some  degree,  prepared  the  way  for  it,  so 
perhaps  it  will  be  with  the  American  revival.     Well,  if 
America  has  been  visited  by  the  shower  of  God's  regene- 
rating grace,  notwithstanding  her  sin  of  slavery,  so  may 
we  expect  to  be,  notwithstanding  our  still  more  destruc- 
tive, and  in  some  respects  more  sinful,  crime  of  the 
opium  traffic.     God's  grace  is  as  free  and  full  for  us  as 
for  them ;  and  so  is  His  power.      The  riches  of  the  one 
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have  not  been  all  expended  there,  nor  the  resources  of 
the  other.  Is  there  not  the  same  Gospel  here,  the 
same  ministry,  the  same  opportunities  and  power  of 
prayer,  the  same  heart  of  God's  love,  the  same  efficacy 
of  Christ's  blood,  and  the  same  grace  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  ? 

Are  there  not  some  hopeful  signs  visible  among  us  ? 
I  know  there  are  some  that  are  rather  portentous.  We 
have  not  yet  heard  practically  the  voice  which  speaks  to 
us  across  the  Atlantic,  nor  profited  by  the  example  there 
set.  Nor  have  the  churches  yet  wakened  up  to  their 
duty  and  privilege  of  earnest  prayer.  Some  persons  still 
doubt  concerning  this  work  of  God ;  others,  though  be- 
lieving it,  are  ready  to  say,  "  What  is  it  to  us?"  Minis- 
ters generally  have  not  yet  been  stirred  up  to  fresh 
efforts,  nor  Christians  to  any  great  extent  to  more 
prayer.  What  little  movement  seemed  originated  at 
one  time  has  been  arrested.  The  subject  has  in  some 
measure,  though  not  entirely,  dropped.  The  mind  and 
heart  of  this  old  country  seem  somewhat  hard  to  be 
moved  out  of  its  ordinary  modes  of  action. 

Still,  there  are  some  hopeful  signs.  The  subject  is  not 
quite  given  up.  It  is  still  lingering  among  us,  and  is 
matter  of  conversation,  discussion,  and  hope,  though 
they  are  all  faint.  Prayer  is  beginning  to  become  more 
and  more  matter  of  interest,  requirement,  and  prac- 
tice. Christians  of  different  denominations  in  large 
towns  are  uniting  for  supplication  ;  and  brotherly  love  is 
rising  a  little  more  into  an  ascendency  over  sectarianism. 
The  mutual  invitation  is  going  out,  "  Let  us  go  speedily 
to  pray  before  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
Considerable  stir  is  being  made,  and  successfully  made, 
to  interest  the  masses.     Witness  the  opening  of  cathe- 
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drals  and  public  halls  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
people.  Even  error  and  heresy  are  becoming  vivacious 
There  is  a  certain  character  of  life  coming  upon  the 
public  mind  and  action,  and  God's  people  begin  to  see 
that  they  must  be  stimulated  even  by  the  activities  of 
falsehood  and  delusion  into  more  energy  and  vigorous 
exertion.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  a  coming 
reviving  power  is  the  disposition  of  influential  laymen 
to  come  forward  to  promote  in  various  ways  the  spread 
of  religion.  In  many  cases  they  are  ahead  of  the 
ministers  of  religion.  This  was  the  case  in  America, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  see  it  increasing  amongst  us. 

But,  suppose  these  signs  did  not  appear,  may  we  not 
find  in  the  Bible  everything  to  encourage  our  expecta- 
tions ?  Are  not  both  Testaments  full  of  encourage- 
ments ?  Can  God  be  unwilling  to  pour  out  His  Spirit, 
backward  to  save  souls  and  increase  the  life  of  His 
Church  ?  Is  not  the  Scripture  crowded  with  reproaches 
for  our  lukewarmness,  with  commands  to  seek  His 
blessing,  and  threatenings  if  we  neglect  it  ?  Is  not 
God  glorified  by  revivals,  and  Christ  honoured,  and 
religion  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ?  Does  He 
not  command  us  to  pray  for  them,  to  seek  them,  to  long 
for  them  ?  Has  He  not  challenged  us  to  the  subject 
where  He  says,  "  Prove  me  now,  if  I  will  not  open  the 
windows  of  heaven  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that 
there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it  ? "  Does 
He  not  say,  "  Open  your  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill 
it  ?"  Did  not  the  apostle  say,  ''Be  ye  filled  with  the 
Spirit  ?''  Did  he  not  also  pray  that  we  might  be  "  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God?"  Why,  the  whole  Bible 
seems  to  say.  Be  revived. 

What,   then,   should    be   the   state    of    our    minds 
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in  reference  to  this  subject  ?  What  ?  A  state  of 
faith  and  prayer.  I  ask  for  no  bustling  activity,  in 
which  more  of  man's  contrivance  than  of  God's  appoint- 
ment shall  be  seen.  What  I  desiderate  is  that  the 
churches  should  be  filled  with  the  subject,  the  inward 
earnest  desire  for  the  manifestation  of  Divine  power  in 
the  conversion  of  souls,  and  the  greater  sanctification 
of  believers,  and  a  strong  faith  in  the  expectation  of  it. 
Let  us  throw  away  our  unbelief.  Let  us  no  longer  say, 
''  We  may  not  expect  such  things  here."  We  may  not, 
I  admit,  partake  of  it  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
America.  But  will  any  Christian  man,  and  especially 
any  Christian  minister,  doubt  God's  willingness  or 
ability  to  pour  out  His  Spirit  here  ?  What  is  our 
peculiarity  that  we  may  not  look  for  God's  Spirit  in  a 
greater  measure  than  we  have  yet  received  it  ?  If, 
indeed,  it  be  true  that  we  may  not  expect  the  blessing, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  constitution 
of  society  in  Britain,  or  in  the  state  of  our  churches. 
Not  expect  a  blessing,  yea,  the  fulness  of  the  blessing, 
from  God  if  we  seek  it !  It  is  a  libel  and  a  slander 
upon  God  Himself  to  assert  it.  It  is  a  disbelief  at 
once  of  His  word,  His  love,  and  His  power.  Our 
expectations  will,  of  course,  as  I  have  said,  be  in  pro- 
portion to  our  faith ;  they  cannot  rise  higher  than 
that,  and  alas !  that  is  rarely  above  low- water  mark. 
We  expect  little  because  we  have  little  faith.  "  Be  it 
unto  thee,"  said  Christ  to  one  of  old,  "  according  to 
thy  faith."  And  depend  upon  it,  we  find  in  that  de- 
claration the  rule  of  the  Divine  procedure  towards  us ; 
little  faith  will  be  followed  with  small  results,  while 
strong  faith  will  produce  abounding  fruits.     To  him 
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that  believeth  all  things  are  possible;  to  him  that 
believetli  not,  nothing  is  possible. 

But  faith  must  be  attended  with,  and  express  itself 
in  prayer.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  revival  in 
America  is  a  revival  of  prayer,  and  by  it.  First  came 
the  spirit  of  prayer :  that  was  the  first  breath  of  the 
reviving  power;  and  then  came  the  power  in  all  its 
fullness.  For  seven  years  the  daily  prayer-meeting  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  doubtless  in  other  cities 
too.  In  America  the  subject  of  revivals  forms  a  standing 
topic  of  believing  prayer  with  the  more  eminently  pious 
people  of  that  country,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  special  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  granted 
in  answer  to  their  believing  supplications.  Prayer,  if  it 
be  as  full  of  faith  and  earnestness,  will  be  foUovved  with 
the  same  results  here.  I  must  disbelieve  my  Bible,  if  I 
believed  that  God  would  refuse  His  Spirit  to  the  prevail- 
ing prayer  of  faith.  It  is  the  very  thing  He  has  promised. 
If,  therefore,  we  have  it  not,  it  is  because  we  ask  not,  or 
ask  amiss  for  it.  A  great  many  people  do  not  expect  an 
answer  to  their  prayers.  Such  prayers  are  a  mockery 
of  God.  Prayer  with  multitudes  is  only  an  expression 
of  want  and  desire,  but  not  of  expectation.  Fervour  is 
not  enough;  frequency  is  not  enough;  continuance  is 
not  enough;  there  must  be  faith,  or  there  will  be  no 
answer. 

Christians,  let  me  now  make  a  solemn,  an  earnest, 
and  a  heart-stirring  appeal  to  you  for  your  prayers  for 
an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Be  you  among 
those  who,  upon  the  walls  of  Zion,  hold  not  their  peace 
day  nor  night.  "  Ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord, 
keep  not  silence,  and  give  Him  no  rest  till  He  establish, 
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and  till  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  whole  earth." 
Be  this  the  resolve  of  every  individual  Christian,  "  For 
Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  for  Jerusalem's 
sake  I  will  not  rest  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go 
forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp 
that  burueth."  Drink  into  the  spirit,  catch  the  fervour, 
imitate  the  boldness,  and  maintain  the  perseverance  of 
these  burning  words.  This  is  prayer,  wrestling  prayer, 
believing  prayer.  Do  you  think  if  the  churches  were 
engaged  through  their  whole  extent  in  such  prayer  as 
this,  God  would  or  could  withhold  the  fulness  of  the 
blessing?  Would  not  such  prayer  as  this  open  the 
treasures  of  heavenly  grace,  and  enrich  us  all  with 
showers  of  blessings?  But  do  we  trace  anything  of 
this  kind  of  prayer,  except  it  be  in  the  unknown  and 
unnoticed  closets  of  some  few  faithful  souls  waiting  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  panting  for  the  fertilizing 
dew  of  heaven  ?  Are  the  members  of  our  churches 
looking  up  hopefully  into  heaven  and  crying  heart  and 
soul  and  voice  for  the  Spirit's  power?  Do  we  know 
such  persons  at  our  prayer-meetings,  where  a  dull  round 
of  hackneyed  phrases  and  selfish  common-places  seems  to 
substitute  wrestling  intercessions  for  a  dead  world  and 
a  slumbering  church?  Do  we  hear  such  supplications 
from  our  pulpits,  where  we  have  so  often  spoken,  though 
not  written  forms,  and  all  beyond  what  relates  to  our- 
selves is  confined  to  a  few  cold,  customary  sentences  ? 
Do  we  know  much  of  this  kind  of  prayer  at  our  family 
altars  or  in  our  own  closets  ? 

Yet,  ought  not  this  to  be  our  custom  and  mode  of 
praying  ?  Think  what  a  revival  of  religion  means.  Just 
look  at  it  in  America.  Half  a  million  of  souls  converted 
to  God !      Why,  a  tithe  of  this  would  be  worth  a  thou- 
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sand  times  more  prayer  than  all  our  churches  together 
could  put  forth  in  their  most  intense  devotion.  Think, 
I  say,  what  a  revival  of  religion  means,  multitudes  of 
individual  souls  converted  to  God  and  saved  from  the 
bitter  pains  of  eternal  death,  families  made  happy, 
churches  increased,  society  improved,  the  world  to  its 
extremities  blessed,  religion  exalted,  God  glorified, 
heaven  replenished,  angels  gladdened,  eternity  filled 
with  blessedness. 

Oh  !  Christians,  will  you  not,  must  you  not,  pray 
suppliantly,  earnestly,  for  such  a  consummation?  You 
may,  you  will,  have  it,  if  you  pray  for  it;  you  will  not, 
cannot  have  it  if  you  do  not.  God  has  mysteriously  sus- 
pended the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit  on  your  prayers. 
He  has  said,  "  Yet  for  all  these  things  I  will  be  inquired 
of  by  the  house  of  Israel."  Your  want  of  prayer  keeps 
back  the  blessing.  The  heavens  are  iron-bound.  The 
clouds  are  sealed  for  lack  of  your  prayers.  Societies 
will  not  bring  a  blessing.  Money  will  not  bring  it. 
Talking  will  not  do  it ;  but  praying  will.  This  is  the  key 
which  unlocks  the  storehouse  of  God's  grace. 

Wait  'not  for  others.  Let  this  be  taken  up  by  each 
member  of  our  churches.  It  is  every  Christian's  busi- 
ness, duty,  and  privilege.  It  is  closet  work.  It  is  that 
about  which  we  must  each  wrestle  with  God.  Wait  not 
till  your  pastors  call  you  to  special  prayer-meetings  for 
the  outpourings  of  His  Spirit.  Pray  yourself  for  it,  as 
if  it  depended  all  upon  your  prayers.  It  is  no  mark  of 
a  prevalence  of  prayer  when  people  flock  to  a  meeting 
called  by  a  minister.  Curiosity  draws  many  on  such 
occasions,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  there  ;  they  may 
get  good  by  being  revived.  What  we  want  is  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  private  personal  prayer,  impelling 
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the  subjects  of  it  to  meet  with  others  in  the  same  spirit. 
Begin  with  yourself,  and  invite  others  of  Hke  mind  to  go 
in  with  you.  Let  us  have,  in  addition  to  larger  united 
meetings,  or  in  order  to  promote  them,  little  circles  of 
praying  people,  continually  widening  by  accessions  of 
fresh  members,  till  an  atmosphere  of  prayer  surrounds 
the  church  in  which  it  shall  live,  and  move,  and  have  its 
being.  A  spirit  of  prayer  will  most  certainly  be  like 
John  the  Baptist,  the  harbinger  of  Christ's  coming. 
When  did  a  revival  take  place  but  in  answer  to  prayer  ? 
When  did  it  not  take  place  when  prayer  was  generally 
presented  ? 

And  then  to  all  this  must  be  added  personal  effort 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  All  means  must  be  tried. 
The  business  of  conversion  must  not  be  left  to  ministers. 
It  must  be  felt  to  be  the  work  of  everybody,  of  parents  in 
their  families,  of  masters  and  mistresses  among  their  ser- 
vants, of  friends  among  friends.  By  the  distribution  of 
tracts,  by  conversation,  by  correspondence,  we  must  sow 
beside  all  watei's.  The  whole  Church  must  be  baptised 
afresh  by  the  Spirit  for  work  as  well  as  for  devotion. 

By  such  means  it  may  be  hoped  that  God  will  arise 
and  have  mercy  upon  our  Zion,  and  the  Bedeemer  cross 
the  Atlantic  wave,  and  visit  Britain  with  His  reviving 
presence  and  power.  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly.     Amen. 
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LETTER   TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   NEW 
YORK   EVANGELIST. 

Mb  Editor.  Although  I  am  unknown  to  you  as  a 
correspondent,  you  will  not  on  that  account  refuse  to 
insert  the  following  communication,  which  perhaps  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers.  Your 
English  friend,  who  writes  so  often  and  so  well  for  your 
columns,  has  already  alluded  in  his  valuable  communi- 
cations to  the  subject  on  which  I  now  address  you,  but 
not  at  such  length  and  in  such  detail  as  to  render  super- 
fluous any  further  information  from  other  sources. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  religious 
revivals  in  the  United  States  to  know,  that  these  holy 
movements  are  exciting  a  deeper  and  a  more  general 
interest  and  practical  attention  in  this  country.  An 
effort  was  made,  about  eight  or  nine  years  since,  to  call 
the  minds  of  both  our  ministers  and  churches  to  the 
subject,  and  the  effort  was  not  altogether  without  suc- 
cess; for  although  no  very  striking  and  visible  results 
followed,  yet  many  of  our  pastors,  and  some  of  those 
labouring  amidst  large  and  influential  congregations, 
were  roused  to  a  more  vigorous  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.  An  impulse  was  given  which  never  spent  itself; 
still  however  no  general  or  continuous  excitement  was 
produced.  About  two  years  since,  one  of  our  most 
eminent  and  esteemed  ministers,  I  mean  Dr.  Redford 
of  Worcester,  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
protracted  meeting  in  his  place  of  worship,  and  invited 
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four  of  his  brethren  in  the  vicinity  to  come  and  preach 
on  selected  topics,  which  were  announced  to  the  public. 
The  experiment  was  successful  as  far  as  collecting  large 
congregations  goes ;  and  in  some  instances,  it  is  known, 
persons  were  deeply  and  savingly  impressed  with  divine 
truth.  A  statement  of  the  results  having  been  com- 
municated to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  our 
periodicals,  the  plan  was  soon  imitated  in  other  places, 
and  always  with  considerable  effect  in  attracting  large 
audiences  and  exciting  considerable  interest.  The  dis- 
position to  adopt  this  means  of  rousing  the  people  to  a 
more  solemn  and  earnest  attention  to  eternal  realities, 
is  still  deepening  and  extending  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity. 

The  work  has  been  materially  aided  and  benefited  in 
several  places  by  the  circulation  of  Finney^s  Lectures  on 
Uevivals,  which,  with  all  their  faults,  and  some  not 
inconsiderable  ones  they  are  thought  by  us  to  possess, 
are  heart-stirring  appeals  to  the  consciences  and  hearts 
of  both  pastors  and  churches.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
of  our  eminent  ministers,  that  while  no  book  requires 
to  be  read  with  more  caution  and  discrimination,  very 
few  can  be  read  with  more  benefit  by  those  who  will 
thoroughly  sift  it,  receiving  what  is  good,  and  rejecting 
what  is  bad.  Opinion  however  is  much  divided  upon 
the  work;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has  quickened  the 
movement  which  has  been  so  happily  commenced  in 
many  places.  It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sprague's  Letters,  republished  in  this  country 
some  years  ago,  with  two  introductory  essays,  though  a 
totally  different  book  from  Mr  Finney^s,  had  led  many 
to  consider  the  subject  as  deserving  their  most  serious 
attention.     A  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Finney  revised 
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and  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Patton  of  New  York,  is  just 
about  to  issue  from  the  press,  with  many  of  the  more 
exceptionable  passages  expunged,  and  with  preliminary 
notices  by  two  of  our  ministers.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  sale  will  be  extensive,  and  its  influence  considerable. 
Providentially,  two  American  ministers  arrived  in 
our  country  at  the  very  time  when  the  public  attention 
was  engaged  by  the  subject  of  protracted  meetings.  I 
mean  Mr  Kirk  of  Albany,  and  Dr.  Patton.  The  former 
was  eminently  useful  in  London,  especially  at  the  Spa 
Fields  Chapel;  and  in  connection  with  Mr  Sherman, 
the  esteemed  and  beloved  successor  of  Mr  Rowland 
Hill,  at  Surry  Chapel.  At  that  place,  a  series  of  meet- 
ings, conducted  in  great  measure  by  Mr  Kirk,  was  held, 
with  most  delightful  results,  of  which  an  account  has 
reached  America,  and  been  already  published  in  your 
columns.  When  it  was  determined  to  hold  similar 
meetings  in  Birmingham,  in  April  last,  the  question  was 
asked,  "Shall  we  invite  Mr  Kirk  to  come?^^  And  it 
was  decided  in  the  negative,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  produce  a  revival 
depended  on  any  one  man,  or  that  the  result  should  look 
more  like  the  work  of  man  than  the  operation  of  God. 
By  a  singular  circumstance,  which  need  not  here  be 
mentioned,  Mr  Kirk  was  brought  to  our  town  at  the 
time  of  our  meetings,  and  proved  of  great  use,  both  at 
our  private  ministerial  conferences  and  our  public  ser- 
vices for  the  people.  His  addresses  were  pungent,  full 
of  pathos,  and  very  povverful.  The  Saturday  following 
Dr.  Patton  arrived,  and  preached  for  me  on  the  Sabbath 
morning.  His  sermon  was  a  most  solemn  and  pressing 
demand  upon  the  congregation,  for  an  immediate  and 
public  confession  of  Christ.    The  efiect  was  considerable 
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in  deepening  and  perpetuating  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  services  of  the  preceding  week.  Many  were 
convinced  by  that  discourse  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
delay  no  longer,  but  to  come  forth  and  avouch  the 
Saviour  to  be  their  Lord.  On  the  Wednesday  evening 
he,  in  conjunction  with  myself,  delivered  an  address  to 
about  200  female  servants.  The  result  of  our  meetings 
in  this  town,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  ascertain  them, 
in  our  own  congregation,  will  be  the  adding  to  our 
church  of  nearly  100  members.  A  large  number  have 
also  joined  Mr  East's  church,  the  other  Congregational 
minister  in  this  town,  who  entered  warmly  into  the 
design  of  the  meetings.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  these 
persons  have  been  all,  or  even  most  of  them,  first 
awakened  by  the  services  we  held;  for  many  of  them 
had  been  long  the  subject  of  religious  impressions  and 
convictions;  but  they  were  then  brought  to  decision, 
and  led  to  give  up  themselves  to  the  Lord  in  an  entire 
and  willing  surrender.  One  great  advantage  derived 
from  the  services,  is  the  quickening  and  stimulating 
influence  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  the  ministers,  of 
whom  I  have  seen  forty  assembled  morning  after  morn- 
ing, for  conference  upon  topics  most  vitally  connected 
with  their  personal  piety,  official  duties,  and  successful 
ministrations. 

Although  Dr.  Patton  arrived  too  late  to  be  present 
at  the  Birmingham  meetings,  I  made  arrangements  for 
his  attendance  at  several  other  places,  where  his  labours, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  more  private  circles  of  his 
ministerial  brethren,  were  powerfully  impressive  and 
eminently  useful,  and  will  long  be  remembered  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude.  I  accompanied  him  to  two  of 
these  places :  Hanley  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  town  of 
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Northampton,  the  scene  of  Doddridge's  labours,  and 
was  delighted  to  see  the  deep  and  solemn  impression 
produced  by  the  services  which  were  held.  When  at 
Hanley,  he  preached  on  the  Sabbath  twice ;  on  Monday 
evening;  on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  children;  on  Wed- 
nesday evening ;  gave  an  address  to  the  Sunday-school 
teachers  on  Thursday  morning  before  breakfast;  and 
attended  three  morning  conferences  on  successive  days 
which  were  held  by  the  pastors  and  deacons.  On  one 
of  the  evenings  when  he  preached,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion seemed  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  and  degree 
to  be  affected  by  his  sermon,  and  were  literally  bowed 
down  under  it.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
also,  was  ardent  and  continuous ;  never  losing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  and  advocate  it.  On  one  occasion, 
the  ministers  assembled  purposely  to  hear  his  statements 
and  arguments  on  the  subject  of  total  abstinence;  and 
I  know  that  not  a  few  were  convinced,  and  resolved  to 
commence  the  disuse  of  all  alcoholic  drinks.  And  many 
whole  families  were  induced  by  him  to  do  the  same. 

By  thus  particularizing  the  labours  of  Mr  Kirk  and 
Dr.  Patton,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  place  them  in 
invidious  comparison  with  other  American  brethren  who 
have  visited,  or  who  may  visit,  this  country.  If  others 
have  not  been  thus  active  and  useful,  it  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  a  want  of  inclination,  but  to  a  want  of 
health,  or  time,  or  invitation  and  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  their  English  friends.  It  is  not,  of  course,  for 
them  to  say  to  us,  "  Here  I  am,  ready  to  assist  you  in 
promoting  the  work  of  revivals ;  employ  me,"  Such  an 
obtrusion  of  themselves  and  of  their  services  would  be 
an  offensive  vanity,  that  would  defeat  its  own  purpose. 
As  from  the  increased  facilities  and  expedition  of  the 
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intercourse  of  the  two  countries,  it  is  probable  that 
these  ministerial  visits  will  be  more  frequent^  it  is  even 
very  desirable  that  this  should  be  turned  to  the  best 
account,  and  be  made  a  means  of  stirring  up  each 
other's  pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance. 

While  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  visits,  I  would 
say  a  word  or  two  on  the  conduct  of  christian  professors 
generally,  when  sojourning  in  a  foreign  country.  Some 
years  ago,  when  American  revivals  were  more  talked  of 
here  than  they  now  are,  because  they  were  of  more 
frequent  occurrence,  our  good  folks  in  this  land  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion  of  the  avowed  piety  of 
Christians  in  the  United  States,  and  were  prepared  to 
expect  the  most  exalted  spirituality  and  marked  separa- 
tion from  the  world,  in  all  those  who  came  from  the 
country  which  was  so  remarkably  blessed  with  showers 
from  heaven.  In  some  cases  their  expectations  were 
somewhat  disappointed,  by  exhibitions  of  worldly  con- 
formity that  surprised  us.  Something  perhaps  may  be 
set  down  to  the  association  of  these  persons  with  those 
friends  to  whom  they  were  introduced  in  this  land, 
whose  piety  had  not  reached  their  standard ;  but  still, 
whatever  was  the  cause,  they  appeared  to  be  of  less 
stature  and  strength,  as  professors,  than  we  expected  to 
find  them.  This  was  not  the  case  with  all.  Others  left 
a  deep  impression  of  their  decided  and  eminent  religion, 
and  were  instructive  and  edifying  examples  of  the  blessed 
effects  of  revivals.  Some  ministers  also  have  not  been 
quite  so  cautious  as  they  should  have  been,  and,  in  the 
indulgence  of  a  prurient  curiosity,  have  not  been  careful 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil.  But  here  again  I  speak 
only  of  exceptions.  I  can  truly  aver,  as  regards  myself, 
I   owe   much   to   my   intercourse   with  my  American 
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brethren ;  it  has  given  a  new  character  to  my  ministra- 
tions, for  which  not  only  myself  but  my  people  have 
cause  to  bless  God. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  will  advert  to  another 
topic,  intimately  connected  with  the  power  and  useful- 
ness of  American  example  in  this  country.     I  mean  the 
great  question   of  slavery.      No  minister,  nor  private 
Christian,   coming   from   the    United    States,    however 
great  his  excellence  may  be  in  other  respects,  however 
valuable   the  cause   may  be   which    he   is   anxious  to 
recommend,  or  whatever  introductions  and  recommenda- 
tions he  may  bring,  can  be  authorized  to  expect  to  do 
much  good  who  is  not  prepared  to  declare  himself  the 
warm  and  steady  friend  of  emancipation.      I  am  quite 
aware  that  some  of  our  people  are  not  disposed  to  make 
such  allowances,   as  without   at  all  compromising  the 
question,  may  be  made  for  those  who  till  lately  never 
thought  of  the  criminality  of  this  enormous  sin,  or  for 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  subject  is  surrounded  in 
your  country ;  but  still,  when  charity  has  stretched  itself 
to  the  uttermost,  many  find  it  a  most  puzzling  matter 
to  reconcile  revivals  of  religion  with  the  opposition  of 
the  South  and  the  indifterence  of  many  in  the  North 
and  East  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.     We  are  ready  to 
admit  that  it  is  possible,  though  we  do  not  affirm  it, 
that  some  of  the  advocates  of  abolition  may  be  indiscreet 
in  their  sayings  and  doings ;  and  that  they  may  have 
mixed  up  other  matters  with  the  question,  that  may 
tend  to  prejudice  it  in  the  estimation  of  many.     All 
this  may  be  so.     But  still  there  is  the  evil ;  monstrous, 
horrible,  and  utterly  indefensible,  loading  the  country 
with  crime  and  misery.     We  know  very  well  the  nature 
of  your  Federal    Constitution,  and  that  your   general 
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pjovernment  has  no  authority  in  this  matter  over  the 
separate  states,  any  more  than  England  has  over  France; 
still,  there  is  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  government,  where  the  atrocities 
of  slavery  are  carried  on  under  the  flag  of  the  capitol 
and  the  eyes  of  Congress.  There  is  the  prejudice 
against  colour  pervading  the  North  and  the  East  as  well 
as  the  South ;  there  is  the  right  of  petitioning  virtually 
surrendered,  by  allowing  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be 
suppressed,  and  discussion  to  be  forbidden ;  there  is  the 
opportunity  presented,  but  neglected,  of  choosing  repre- 
sentatives friendly  to  emancipation ;  and  above  all,  there 
is  the  power  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press  possessed,  but 
not  employed  as  perhaps  it  might  be,  to  bear  testimony 
against  this  cruel  outrage  against  the  rights  of  humanity. 
It  is  not  however  my  intention  to  enter  deeply  into  this 
subject,  but  merely  to  refer  to  it  in  connection  with  the 
influence  of  American  example.  It  was  but  last  evening, 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  British  Missionary  Society 
of  this  town,  I  heard  the  matter  alluded  to  by  a  powerful 
and  eloquent  speaker,  in  a  strain  of  burning  indignation 
that  convulsed  the  audience,  and  almost  made  the  place 
shake  with  the  tokens  of  disgust  at  the  American  slave- 
holders, and  of  approbation  of  the  orator  who  in  such 
terms  of  withering  accusation  would  arraign  them  before 
God  and  his  country.  This  is  a  very  common  case. 
Could  you  hear  the  shouts  and  plaudits  which  follow  the 
announcement  of  one  of  your  countrymen,  whenever  it 
occurs  that  he  avows  himself  an  emancipationist,  you 
would  be  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  strong  feeling 
that  exists  on  this  subject  in  the  church  of  God  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Drs.  Beman  and  Patton,  and  Mr 
Kirk,   will  not  soon  forget  the  expressions  of  public 
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applause  with  wliich  they  were  received  on  the  platform, 
when  they  declared  themselves  to  be  friends  of  the  slave, 
and  the  enemies  of  slavery.  May  He  who  by  his  grace 
has  wrought  the  great  temperance  reformation,  and 
made  your  country  an  illustrious  example  to  the  world, 
and  especially  to  the  father-land,  enable  you  in  turn  to 
imitate  that  father-land  in  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Then  will  you  be  fitted  and  prepared,  perhaps,  above  all 
people,  to  make  known  God's  way  upon  the  earth,  his 
saving  health  among  all  nations. 

It  is  my  anxious  hope,  I  repeat,  that  the  increasing 
intercourse  between  the  ministers  and  Christians  of  the 
two  countries  may  not  end  in  the  mere  gratification  of 
curiosity,  however  laudable  ;  but  in  their  reciprocal 
impi'ovement  as  the  servants  of  God,  the  followers  of 
Christ,  and  the  friends  of  man.  We  are  able  to  do  each 
other  good,  and  are  under  solemn  obligations  to  make 
the  attempt. 

Apologizing  for  this  long  and  somewhat  desultory 
communication, 

I  remain,  sir,  yours, 


J.  A.  James. 


Birmingham,  July  29,  1839. 
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thus  let  its  OAvn  wisdom  be  its  authority.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  force  anything.  Superintendents  and  teachers 
are  often  jealously  sensitive,  even  in  reference  to  their 
ministers :  you  must  be  their  friend,  their  father^  their 
counsellor,  but  you  must  never  attempt  to  be  their 
master.  If  they  esteem  you,  they  will  listen  to  your 
opinions  with  deference,  and  if  they  love  you,  they  will 
do  anything,  in  reason,  to  please  you ;  but  neither  their 
affection  nor  their  respect,  nor  both  together,  will  allow 
you  to  tyrannise  over  them.  To  the  teachers  you  must 
be  kind,  affable,  encouraging.  An  occasional  lecture 
and  address  to  the  whole  body,  to  instruct  and  encourage 
them,  will  do  great  service,  and  increase  your  influence. 
It  will  be  well  for  you  to  take  them,  especially  the 
junior  ones,  nnder  training,  to  qualify  them  more  per- 
fectly for  their  office. 

5.  Endeavour  to  render  the  system  of  education  as 
complete  as  you  can.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  incom- 
plete methods  of  instruction ;  but  endeavour  to  introduce 
modern  improvements :  at  the  same  time,  never  intro- 
duce new  plans  until  you  have  obtained  the  concurrence, 
absolute  or  conditional,  of  the  superintendents  and 
teachers.  You  must  lead,  not  drive ;  persuade,  not 
compel. 

6.  Frequently  address  the  children  (collectively  and 
separately,)  by  themselves,  that  you  may  adapt  yourself 
to  their  capacity ;  and  occasionally  publicly  also  before 
the  congregation,  in  the  course  of  your  ordinary  minis- 
trations ;  and  be  sure  to  let  the  schools  have  a  share  in 
your  public  prayers.  You  are  free  from  the  trammels 
of  a  liturgy,  and  can  accommodate  your  prayers  to  any 
object  or  circumstance  you  please. 

7.  Have    Bible    classes   of   your    own,    formed    of 
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the  elder  children  of  both  sexes,  which  you  can  meet  on 
week-day  evenings,  when  you  can  instruct  and  address 
them,  and  can  especially  attach  to  yourself  those 
among  them  whose  character  you  can  form  and  whose 
habits  you  may  direct.  Provide  a  good  Sunday-school 
library,  to  furnish  them  with  books  to  guide  their  read- 
ing, and  impart  to  them  some  general  knowledge  of 
geography,  astronomy,  and  such  matters.  Be  the 
schoolmaster  as  well  as  the  minister,  and  the  father  as 
well  as  the  two  others.  Teach  them  to  consider  you 
as  their  good  shepherd,  that  looks  after  them  as  his 
lambs.  Will  not  this  help  them  to  resist  intolerance 
and  bigotry  ? 

8.  Follow  them  home  to  their  houses ;  go  and 
enquire  about  them  of  their  parents;  let  it  be  seen 
and  felt  by  their  fathers  and  mothers,  that  you  love 
them.  Slide  into  the  parents'  hearts  by  means  of  the 
children.  If  they  are  sick,  visit  them  and  pray  with 
them.  If  their  parents  go  no  where  to  worship,  do  not 
be  too  modest  to  ask  them  to  come  and  worship  with 
your  congregation.  It  is  no  vanity,  no  violation  of 
modesty,  to  say  to  an  entire  neglector  of  public  worship, 
whose  child  attends  your  school,  ''  Come  to  our  place 
of  worship,  and  hear  me." 

9.  Frequently  address  the  parents  of  the  children, 
collectively,  in  your  places  of  worship,  by  special  invi- 
tation, and  exert  all  your  talent  to  give  to  those 
addresses  a  character  of  simplicity,  pathos,  and  interest.. 
Make  them  feel  that  you  love  both  them  and  their 
children,  and  are  anxious  for  their  welfare  for  both 
worlds. 

10.  Engage  on  behalf  of  the  children  and  their 
parents  the  sympathies  of  your  flock^  especially  of  the 
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wealthier  members  of  the  church  and  congregation. 
This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  resist  those  efforts  which 
are  made  to  entice  the  children  away  from  your  school, 
by  the  bribery  frequently  practised,  in  various  ways,  for 
this  purpose.  Bind  them  to  -you,  by  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  favours  conferred  and  interest  taken. 

11.  Where  it  is  possible,  have  a  day-school,  as  well 
as  Sunday-school ;  or,  if  this  be  not  within  your  ability, 
endeavour  to  set  up  an  evening  school ;  for  you  are 
aware  how  extensively  this  is  practised  by  our  sagacious 
and  persevering  opponents. 

12.  I  need  scarcely  add,  let  the  Sunday-school  be 
a  subject  of  much  private  as  well  as  public  prayer  to 
God  for  his  blessing.  Such  efforts,  so  conducted,  and 
sanctified  by  believing,  fervent  supplication,  will  not  be 
in  vain. 

Bear  with  me,  my  beloved  brethren,  if  I  urge  this 
upon  your  attention  with  some  importunity.  I  know 
its  importance.  You  know  the  opposition  with  which 
you  have  to  contend,  and  how  determined  is  the  hos- 
tility which  is  brought  to  bear  against  you.  Rise  and 
gird  yourselves  manfully,  and  as  a  christian  ministry 
should  do,  for  your  work.  Without  a  spirit  of  holy, 
inventive,  flexible,  devoted  zeal,  you  cannot  stand ;  and 
with  this,  your  Master  will  not  let  you  fall.  You  must 
be  servants  of  all  work,  and  be  able  to  turn  your  hands 
to  any  thing  in  the  way  of  usefulness.  I  again  say,  as 
you  must  not  neglect  the  pulpit,  nor  the  study  as  the 
scene  of  pulpit  preparation,  so  neither  must  you  neglect 
the  school.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  some  men,  restless,  dis- 
contented, disheartened,  in  a  small  sphere  of  labour, 
yet  neglecting  the  little  they  have  to  do,  and  sauntering 
away  their  time  in  heartless  complaint  and  indolence. 
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instead  of  rousing  their  energies  and  taxing  their  facul- 
ties to  strike  out.  new  courses  of  exertion.  A  man 
of  ordinary  invention,  who  loves  work,  will,  any  where 
and  every  where,  find  or  make  something  to  do  in  the 
way  of  useful  labour,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  immortal  souls ;  and  let  no  one  say,  he  has 
tried  every  means  of  doing  good,  till  he  has  tried  what 
he  can  do,  in  and  by  a  well-conducted  Sunday-school. 

Your  sincere  Friend, 

J.  A.  J. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  MORE  EXTENDED  FRATERNAL 
INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  OUR  SENIOR  MINISTERS  AND 
THE    STUDENTS    IN    OUR    COLLEGES. 

Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  January  1815. 

•  The  passages  marked  [  ]  are  from  a  letter  to  the  Council  of  New 
College,  London,  which  appeared  in  the  British  Standard  newspaper 
in  January,  1859.  They  are  reprinted  as  the  author's  later  thoughts. 
The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  either  a  repetition  of  the  prior  paper, 
or  of  temporary  interest. 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  interesting  and  important 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances,  has  become  addi- 
tionally so  of  late,  in  consequence  of  discussions  which 
have  been  carried  on,  in  some  of  oar  denominational 
publicatioas,  concerning  the  spirit  doctrine  and  mode  of 
preaching  of  our  young  ministers  and  theological  stu- 
dents. Whether  there  be  any  or  more  or  less  ground 
of  complaint  on  this  subject  need  not  now  be  inquired 
into;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  complaint  has 
been  made  in  more  than  one  quarter ;  and  even  admit- 
ting these  young  brethren  are  wanting  in  some  things, 
perhaps  the  older  pastors  of  our  churches  are 
no  less  faulty  in  the  neglect  with  which  they  have 
treated  the  colleges.  The  best  way  of  curing  this  evil, 
if  it  exist,  is  to  commence  a  more  extended  fraternal 
intercourse  between  the  senior  brethren  in  the  ministry 
and  the  alumni  in  our  theological  institutions,  and  thus 
to  give  age  wisdom  and  experience  their  due  influence 
iu  forming  the  character  of  our  future  pastors. 
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It  will  be  admitter!  by  all  that  the  prosperity  of  onr 
denomination,  and  indeed  of  every  denomination,  de- 
pends under  God  upon  the  efficiency  of  its  ministry. 
This  efficiency  requires  not  only  competent  learning,  but 
sincere  and  fervent  piety,  })rudence  in  conduct,  wisdom 
in  government,  physical  adaptation,  and  intense  earnest- 
ness. We  intend  not  to  disparage  literature,  or  to  speak 
lightly  of  academic  degrees  and  honours;  so  far  from 
this,  we  believe  that,  other  things  being  equal,  he  is 
likely  to  make  the  most  useful  minister  who  is  the  most 
learned  man ;  and  we  offer,  on  this  ground,  and  with 
this  conviction,  our  congratulations  to  our  body  on  the 
improved  schemes  of  literary  education  which  are  now 
carried  forward  in  our  colleges ;  but  it  will  be  a  fatal 
mistake,  if  we  suppose  that  splendid  architecture  in  our 
buildings,  or  classical  learning  and  scholastic  degrees  in 
our  students,  can  be  any  substitute  for  deep-toned  piety, 
evangelical  doctrine,  pulpit  earnestness,  and  pastoral 
wisdom  and  devotedness.  Ignorance,  we  well  know, 
will  not  do  in  an  age  of  grovving  light ;  so  neither  will 
lukewarmuess  do  in  an  age  when  soul-destroying  errors 
have  a  semblance  of  deep  devotion,  nor  dullness  when 
all  around  is  activity  and  excitement. 

The  mainspring  of  ministerial  and  pastoral  energies 
is  vital  godliness.  The  history  of  the  church,  in  all  its 
sections,  will  prove  that  ministers  of  great  usefulness, 
(the  Whitfields  and  Wesleys,  the  Hills  and  the  Ber- 
ridges,  the  Paysons  and  the  Spencers),  have  been  men  of 
eminent  piety;  it  is  therefore  of  immense  consequence 
that  personal  godliness  as  well  as  learning  should  be 
cultivated  in  our  students ;  for  if  they  leave  college  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastorate  with  a  low  state 
of  religion  little  can  be  expected  from  them  in  the  way 
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of  earnestness,  and  as  little  in  the  way  of  success.  It 
is  usually  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  leav- 
ing college  that  the  permanent  habits  of  the  future 
minister  and  pastor  are  formed,  and  the  formation  of 
these  depends  much,  of  course,  on  the  previous  habits 
of  the  student.  If,  while  at  college,  the  fervour  of  de- 
votion has  cooled  down  almost  to  the  freezing  point,  we 
can  hardly  expect  that  it  will  instantly,  or  ever  after, 
kindle  to  a  seraphic  glow.  Our  precautions  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  unconverted  and  unsanctified  men  into 
the  sacred  office  are  admirable,  and  cannot  be  improved 
or  increased  ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  our  vigilance 
is  not  so  great  to  keep  up  the  piety  of  those  who  have 
entered  on  a  course  of  preparatory  study.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  college  life  is  emi- 
nently favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  personal  religion. 
The  engrossment  of  mind,  and  the  absorption  of  time, 
necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  had  comparatively  few  advantages  of 
education,  together  with  the  anxiety  to  succeed,  the 
contagion  of  companionship,  where  there  happen  to  be 
a  few  influential  minds  of  more  than  ordinary  levity, 
together  with  the  deteriorating  tendency  of  making  the 
concerns  of  personal  salvation  and  habitual  devotion  the 
matters,  not  only  of  critical  study,  but  of  class  exercise, 
must  be  supposed,  except  there  be  great  watchfulness 
and  supplemental  aids,  to  exert  a  counteracting  influence 
over  devotional  habits.  The  lamp  of  knowledge  is  fed 
with  the  oil  which  should  supply  that  of  religion,  and 
thus  the  flame  of  the  latter  grows  dim  pale  and  fitful. 
Few  young  men  have  left  college  with  more  piety  than 
they  carried  to  it,  while  many  have  left  it  with  less. 
Comparisons  have  been  sometimes  made,  (not  always 
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fairly  or  kindly,)  between  the  spiritual -mindedness  and 
ministerial  earnestness  of  many  young  clergymen  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  degrees  of  the  same  quali- 
ties and  habits  in  some  of  our  Dissenting  ministers, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  If  there  be  any 
ground  for  this  comparison  and  decision,  it  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  while  the  clergy  in  such  cases  usually  get 
their  learning  first  and  their  piety  afterwards,  the  Dis- 
senting ministers  generally  reverse  this  order ;  and 
■while  they  come  from  college  perhaps  with  piety  flat- 
tened by  study,  the  former  leave  the  university  in  all 
the  freshness  and  ardour  of  first  love,  and  with  a  learn- 
ing that  is  sanctified  by  religion.  We  wish  however 
to  remark,  that  this  if  it  be  true  at  all  is  true  only  in 
exceptional  cases ;  for  surely  the  Dissenting  ministers 
as  a  body  have  as  little  to  fear  on  a  comparison  for  piety 
with  the  episcopal  clergy,  even  the  evangelical  portion 
of  them,  as  they  have  for  the  efficiency  of  their  mi- 
nistry. 

Without  supposing,  then,  that  our  students,  as  a 
body,  are  wanting  in  sincere  piety,  (for  we  happily  know 
the  contrary  to  be  the  fact,  and  rejoice  in  the  convic- 
tion,) we  may  ask  the  question,  Wliether  anything  can 
be  done,  and  if  so  what,  to  aid  them  in  keeping  up,  and 
even  raising,  the  tone  of  personal  religion,  and  also  in 
increasing  their  fitness  for  ministerial  and  pastoral  la- 
bours generally.  It  may  possibly  be  supposed,  that  if 
anything  in  addition  to  the  young  men's  own  sense  of 
obligation  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  tutors.  We 
would  at  once  guard  against  being  thought  to  underrate 
the  value,  or  to  imply  the  deficiency  of  these  inestimable 
men,  or  of  designing  to   invade  their  province,  so  well 
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and  so  successfully  occupied  :  all  we  are  concerned  to 
obtain  is  something  auxiliary  and  supplemental,  and 
auxiliary  and  supplemental  only,  in  those  matters  which 
even  in  their  hands  are  rather  the  kind  services  of  a 
friend  than  the  professional  instructions  of  a  tutor. 
Most  happy  will  these  honoured  professors  be  for  any 
assistance  that  can  be  rendered  them  which,  while  they 
are  forming  the  scholar  the  mathematician  the  logician 
and  the  divine,  will  assist  them  in  cultivating  the  graces 
of  the  Christian,  the  virtues  of  the  man,  the  character 
of  the  preacher,  and  the  habits  of  the  wise  and  skilful 
pastor.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  some  others 
may  be  expected  to  do  this  perhaps  even  more  success- 
fully than  they  can  ;  the  authority  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  professor  always  to  maintain,  the  rebukes  which 
it  is  indispensable  for  him  sometimes  to  administer,  and 
the  distance  which,  to  avoid  the  familiarity  that  breeds 
contempt,  he  feels  it  incumbent  to  preserve,  all  tend  to 
divest  him  (but  in  the  feelings  rather  than  the  opinions 
of  his  students),  of  something  of  that  tenderness  and 
winning  grace  of  friendship,  which  invites  their  confi- 
dence, and  by  its  kind  offices  prepares  them  to  profit  by  its 
counsels.  Besides  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  some  of 
our  tutors  are  not  much  if  at  all  acquainted  by  expe- 
rience with  the  details  of  pastoral  life,  and  on  this 
account  are  less  fitted  to  give  advice  on  practical  matters 
than  some  who  for  a  long  course  of  years  have  become 
familiar  with  them. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  have  but  lately  com- 
menced a  system  of  academic  training  for  the  ministry, 
have  appointed  in  each  of  their  theological  institutions 
a  chaplain,  who  takes  no  part  in  literary  education,  but 
is  charged   with   the  solemn  and  responsible  duties  of 
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watching  over  the  piety,    and  forming   the  ministerial 
character  of  the  students.     There  is  admirable  wisdom 
in  this  provision,  whicli  appears  to  us  to  be  an  improve- 
ment upon   all  other  systems  of  ministerial  education. 
It  is  a  public  declaration  that  the   cultivation  of  Chris- 
tian piety  in  the  heart  and  the  right  formation  of  the 
preacher  and  the  pastor,  are  of  paramount  importance. 
Need  we  refer  to  the  constant  access  and  visits  of  the 
Romish  priesthood  to  their  seats  of  learning,  and  to  the 
anxious  care  of  the  church  thus  to  uuite  the  most  intense 
fervour  of  religion,  such  as  it  is,  with  the  attainments  of 
profound  learning?     It  is  not  simply  the  good  scholar, 
but  the  good  priest,  which  it  thus  aims  to  form,  and  the 
acquisitions  of  the  former  are  deemed  nothing  worth  but 
as  they  are  subservient  to  the  latter.     As  in  the  one  case 
no  advance  in  literature  would  compensate  for  a  want  of 
zeal  for  Methodism,  and  as  in  the  other  all  the  learning 
of  Greece  and   Rome  would  be  considered  mere  vanity 
except  as  it  subserved  the  ambition  of  the  Vatican  :  and 
as  in  both  cases  systematic  pains  are  taken  to  keep  the 
supreme  and  subordinate  objects  in  their  proper  place, 
so  should  it   be  with   us.     Our  aim  must  also  be,  not 
merely    to    send    forth    scholars    and    graduates,    but 
preachers  and  pastors,    men    whose    hearts  sympathise 
with  that  of    the   apostle,   when  he  said,  "  The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us,"  who,  like  him,  glory  in  nothing 
but  the  cross,  and  "  watch  for  souls  as  those  that  must 
give  account."     Even  our  nonconformity  is  perhaps  too 
much  neglected  for  the  acquisitions  of  scholarship,  and 
the  honours  of  a  degree  more  coveted  than  the  martyr 
spirit  of  the  noble  puritans.     There  seems  to  be  too  little 
anxiety  in  many  of  our  young  men  to  find  the  mantle 
aud  imbibe  the  spirit  of  our  Cartwrights  and  our  Ains- 
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worths,  our  Owens  and  our  Baxters ;  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause we  pastors  have  not  joined,  as  we  ought  to  have 
done,  with  their  tutors  to  form  their  characters  alter 
those  illustrious  models.  We  have  among  our  great 
ancestors  the  names  of  men  of  which  our  denomination 
may  well  boast,  but  we  have  neglected  to  surround  the 
imagination  of  our  youth  with  their  mighty  shades,  and 
have  made  less  use  of  our  martyrology  to  kindle  an 
enthusiasm  in  support  of  our  principles  than  probably 
almost  any  other  denomination  in  existence.  Even  such 
books  as  Brooks'  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  Palmer's  Non- 
conformists'  Memorial,  and  Bogue  and  Bennett's  His- 
tory of  Dissenters,  are  beginning  to  be  but  dimly  seen 
in  the  haze  of  bygone  times,  or  to  disappear  before  the 
shrines  of  Euclid,  Homer,  Horace,  and  Sophocles. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  for  academic  chaplains,  or 
for  wardens  of  our  colleges  ;  but  there  are  other  ways 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  and  accomplishing  the  object, 
and  that  is  by  extending  the  intercourse  between  our 
senior  ministers  and  the  students.  How  many  eminent 
and  venerable  men  are  there  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
the  provinces,  whose  age  experience  wisdom  and  general 
excellence  might  with  proper  management  and  diligent 
application,  be  made  to  bear  with  the  most  salutary 
effect  upon  the  minds,  and  hearts,  and  characters  of 
their  younger  brethren  :  men  who  have  passed  through 
the  studies  the  difficulties  and  the  perils  of  a  college  life ; 
who  know  by  experience  all  the  perplexities  to  which  the 
neophyte  is  exposed,  and  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  all 
that  happened  during  their  own  curriculum  of  study  ; 
who  have  since  added  the  knowledge  of  the  ministerial 
and  pastoral  character;  who  know  with  what  false  or 
correct  views   they   set   out  in  life,  what  bad  or  good 
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habits  they  contracted,  what  mistakes  they  made,  and 
by  what  means  they  were  corrected.  Of  what  immense 
advantage  may  all  this  be  made  to  those,  before  whom 
the  path  of  ministerial  life,  (every  step  of  it  untrodden,) 
is  stretched  out  in  somewhat  appalling  perspective,  and 
on  which,  always  without  experience,  generally  without 
knowledge,  and  often  without  caution,  they  are  prepar- 
ing, and  sometimes  are  eager,  to  enter  !  By  a  reflective 
mind  much  may  be  learnt  by  reading  and  cautious 
inquiry,  but  what  is  a  book  to  a  living  instructor  ?  How 
much  do  the  living  voice,  and  "human  face  divine," 
kindness,  and  gentle  earnestness  of  manner,  the  look  of 
aflfection,  and  the  tone  of  solemnity,  impress  all  that  is 
said  upon  the  heart  and  memory  of  the  attentive  listener  ! 
How  many  counsels  might  be  given,  how  much  sage  and 
valuable  instruction  imparted,  how  many  difficulties 
removed,  and  how  many  doubts  solved,  during  an  hour  or 
two  of  free  and  friendly  conversation  between  a  student 
and  a  wise,  experienced,  and  communicative  minister  of 
the  Gospel !  No  lecture  of  the  class-room  can  either 
give  so  much  practical  wisdom,  or  give  it  with  such  effect, 
as  may  be  delivered  during  such  a  season,  and  by  such 
a  method  of  intercourse  with  such  an  adviser.  "  This,'' 
says  the  student  to  himself,  "  is  the  man  who  has  tried 
tiie  experiment :  he  is  no  theorist  but  a  practitioner  :  he 
speaks  experimentally ;  he  has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  or 
forty  years ;  has  preached  and  warned  all  this  time ; 
has  known  the  church  and  the  world  ;  has  been  blessed 
with  popularity  and  success ;  and  he  is  now  giving  us 
the  results  of  his  experience,  observation,  and  reflection, 
and  they  are  worth  listening  to."  Yet,  may  it  not  be 
asked,  rather  with  the  intention  of  exciting  inquiry  than 
of  casting  blame,  How  many  of  the  venerable,  and  holy, 
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and  useful  ministers,  either  of  the  metropolis  or  the 
provinces,  are  thus  making  their  influence  bear  upon  the 
students  and  young  ministers?  It  is  true  they  serve 
upon  committees,  and  carry  on  the  machinery  of  the 
colleges ;  and  so  far  their  services  are  valuable  and  im- 
portant; but  beyond  this,  what  direct  intercourse  have 
they  with  the  students,  what  personal  conversation  ? 
Do  they  seek  opportunities  to  cultivate  their  acquain- 
tance, and  to  do  them  good  ?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
them  to  make  their  influence  bear  upon  them  ? 

It  will  probably  be  asked.  How  would  you  have  us 
act?  Would  it  not  be  officious  and  obtrusive  for  any 
one  who  felt  inclined  to  go,  without  special  invitation  of 
the  students,  or  appointment  of  the  committee,  to  any 
of  their  institutions,  and  summon  the  inmates  to  attend 
a  lecture,  or  receive  an  address?  Most  certainly  it 
would;  and  a  wise  and  intelligent  committee  would 
prohibit  it.  But  there  are  other  ways  in  which,  without 
any  such  obtrusion,  the  end  may  be  accomplished. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  all  the  students  are  mem- 
bers of  some  church  or,  if  not  in  actual  fellowship  as 
accepted  members  are,  when  not  engaged  in  preaching 
in  the  habit  of  regular  communion,  under  the  pastors 
they  have  voluntarilj'^  selected  ;  and  moreover  this 
ought  to  be  ascertained  by  the  committee,  to  whom  each 
student  should  be  required,  soon  after  entering  college, 
to  make  known  the  church  with  which  he  is  in  associa- 
tion. Every  student  ought  to  have  a  pastor,  and  the 
tutors  or  the  committee  ought  to  see  and  know  that  he 
has  one.  The  very  idea  that  he  should  cease  to  feel  the 
obligations,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of 
church  membership,  when  he  enters  upon  a  course  of 
training  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry;  or  that 
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his  habits  as  a  Christian  should  become  loose,  irregular, 
and  desultory,  when  he  is  preparing  to  be  a  pastor,  is 
surely  repugnant  to  all  sense  of  propriety.  The  students 
ought  not  only  to  be  in  the  regular  habit  of  coraraunion 
with  their  own  selected  church,  but  of  attending  all  its 
church -meetings.  They  would  thus  learn  pastoral  habits 
by  seeing  how  the  business  of  a  well-conducted  church 
is  done,  and  by  the  practical  exemplification  of  our 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  would  be  continu- 
ally kept  before  their  eyes,  would  acquire,  almost  with- 
out effort,  the  faculty  of  government :  and  it  would  carry 
on  this  training,  if  the  senior  students  were  to  be 
employed  in  visiting  the  candidates  for  communion,  in 
common  with  the  other  members,  and  in  making  a 
report  to  the  church  of  the  fitness  of  such  persons  for 
fellowship. 

[Especially  should  their  pastors  invite  and  secure  their 
confidence,  and  encourage  the  free  communication  of  any 
doubts  and  difficulties  with  which  they  may  be  perplexed, 
in  regard  to  religious  doctrines  or  experience.  Such 
doubts  and  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise,  and  do  arise,  in 
more  minds  than  are  suspected  to  entertain  them,  and 
on  almost  all  subjects.  None  but  those  who  have  been 
thus  tossed  on  the  billows  of  scepticism  can  imagine  the 
mental  conflict,  the  intense  agony  of  some  youthful 
and  honest  inquirers  after  truth,  especially  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  curriculum,  when  they  first  meet  with 
objections  to  the  views  they  have  hitherto  entertained, 
and  when  they  are  yet  untrained  and  feeble  in  logical 
skill  to  detect  fallacies  and  unravel  sophistries.  Too 
often  have  such  young  men,  for  want  of  some  skilful 
pilot,  who  knows  all  the  shoals,  quicksands,  and  hidden 
rocks  of  unbelief,  made  shipwreck  of  faith,   and  sunk, 
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even  in  sight  of  the  quiet  haven,  into  which  they  would 
have  been  steered,  had  they  but  committed  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  some  faithful  pastor.  Had  it  been 
the  lot  of  a  certain  modern  author,  who  has  lately  dis- 
closed to  us  the  downward  progress  of  his  unbelief,  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  skilful  resolver  of  his  doubts 
and  difficulties  when  they  first  arose,  we  had  been  spared 
the  pain  of  reading  a  volume  which,  while  it  reveals  his 
own  gradual  advances  to  infidelity,  will  in  all  probability 
draw  others  after  him ;  and  that  seductive  writer  had 
now  perhaps  been  preaching  the  faith  which  it  is  his 
unhappy  aim  to  destroy.  It  is  not  in  the  class-room,  to 
the  ear  of  his  tutor,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows, 
that  the  delicate  and  sensitive  mind,  scared  by  its  own 
dark  and  troublous  misgivings,  and  almost  shrinking 
from  the  disclosure  of  them  to  any  one  but  God,  can 
reveal  its  secrets.  Such  a  mind  must  have  an  oracle 
more  private  and  more  sacred,  which  shall  unite  the 
wisdom  of  the  guide  and  the  secrecy  of  the  confessor, 
and  where  there  shall  be  no  other  witness  of  its  strug- 
gles, and  no  sharer  in  the  attention  and  the  counsels 
which  it  seeks.  And  where  shall  a  young  man  find  this 
so  well  as  in  his  pastor?  Even  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
pastoral  relation  is  not  carried  out  to  the  length  to  which 
it  ought  to  be.  We  have  rejected  very  properly  the  dan- 
gerous, polluting,  and  enslaving  practice  of  auricular 
confession ;  but  have  we  not  swept  away  with  it  that 
confidential  intercourse  which  ought  still  to  be  main- 
tained between  the  church  member  and  him  who  has  the 
oversight  of  the  souls  of  the  flock  ?  Oh,  how  much  is 
this  intercourse  needed  by  the  student  of  theology  !] 

Every  student,  we  repeat,  should,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  college,  have  a  pastor.     Here  then  is  a  rela.- 
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tionship  established,  in  virtue  of  whicli  the  pastor 
should  be  allowed  the  same  access  to  the  students  who 
are  under  his  oversight,  as  to  any  other  of  his  members  ; 
nor  are  there  any  of  his  flock,  in  whose  welfare  he  should 
take  so  deep  and  solicitous  an  interest,  as  those  who 
are  one  day  to  be  pastors  themselves.  It  would  be  easy 
for  him,  if  not  to  visit  them  at  the  college,  yet  to  ask  a 
visit  from  them  at  his  own  house :  this  would  be  at  once 
less  formal,  and  more  efficient.  How  could  he  more 
usefully  or  more  pleasantly  spend  an  hour  or  two  occa- 
sionally, than  by  devoting  it  to  such  an  occupation  ?  He 
need  not  fear  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  young 
brethren  to  accept  his  Invitation.  The  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  tliemselves,  and  in  which  they  know  him 
to  be  held  by  the  public,  will  cause  them  to  feel  that  he 
is  conferring  upon  them  a  favour,  which  they  ought  not 
to  be  backward  to  accept.  In  the  free  and  familiar,  yet 
dignified,  intercourse  of  those  social  and  precious  hours, 
what  rich  communications  of  wisdom  and  experience 
might  be  made  to  his  youthful  visitors,  communications 
on  every  variety  of  subject  connected  with  personal 
godliness,  mental  improvement,  habits  of  study,  modes 
of  preaching,  pastoral  avocations,  or  the  controversies  of 
the  day,  and  indeed  on  everything  which  has  a  bearing 
upon  their  future  character  and  labours  as  ministers  of 
the  word,  and  which  might  be  of  service  to  them  to  the 
last  hour  of  their  ministry  upon  earth  !  Of  course  it 
should  be  his  object  to  make  the  intercourse  profitable 
as  well  as  pleasant;  though  cheerfulness  need  not  be 
excluded,  yet  his  conversation  should  not  be  made  up 
of  mere  humour,  amusing  anecdote,  and  the  relation  of 
facetious  adventure.  His  time,  and  theirs  also,  is  too 
precious  to  be  thus  wasted ;  both  parties  should  consider 
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that  they  meet  together  for  high  and  sacred  purposes ;  he 
to  impart,  and  they  to  receive,  the  words  of  wisdom,  and 
the  counsels  of  experience. 

It  would  not  be  desirable  however  to  confine  this 
intercourse  with  the  students  to  those  ministers  who  are 
their  pastors  :  it  may  happen,  and  probably  does,  in  the 
metropolis,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  alumni  are  connected  with  only  one  or  two 
churches,  or  at  any  rate  with  very  few,  and  it  would  be 
therefore  throwing  too  much  of  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  such   supervision   upon   one   or   two   men.     It 
would  tend  much  to  keep  alive  the  interest  and  efficacy 
of  ministerial  intercourse,   and  carry  out  to  a  greater 
extent  the  spiritual  objects  of  our  collegiate  system,  in 
reference  to  the  students,  if  the  committees  were  to 
consider   themselves,    as   they   certainly   ought   to   do, 
charged  with  the  religious  superintendence  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  were,  in  pursuance  and  discharge  of  this 
solemn  trust,  to  appoint  a  quarterly  visitation  of  the 
college  by  individuals  of  their  own  body,  for  the  purpose 
not  of  superseding  the  tutors,  but  of  upholding  them  in 
their  truly  onerous  and  important  duties.     If  such  a 
plan  were  adopted,  especial   care  should   be  taken  to 
secure    the   cordial   co-operation    of   the    students,    by 
making  it  in  every  respect  agreeable  to  their  feelings. 
There  must  be  no  suspicion  that  the  visitors  come  in  the 
character  of  inquisitors,  spies,  accusers,  or  informers, 
or  even  of  reprovers ;  but  simply  as  friends,  counsellors, 
and   guides.       Their  sole  business  should  be,  such   as 
shall  make   them   welcome,   and   render  their  visit  an 
object  of  desire,  and  not  of  dread.     It  would  be  also 
well  for  them  not  to  invest  themselves  with  an  air  of 
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authority,  or  with  the  stiffness  of  formality;  but  to 
appear  with  the  easy  affability  of  a  friend,  and  the 
affectionate  tenderness  of  a  father.  The  first  hour  of 
such  visitations  might  be  spent  at  the  tea-table,  in  the 
flow  of  appropriate,  friendly,  and  profitable  conversation, 
and  in  answering  such  questions  as  would  arise  out  of 
the  topics  of  discourse.  With  a  circle  of  twenty  or 
thirty  students,  gathered  round  an  experienced  minister 
of  the  gospel,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  subjects  of  inte- 
rest. But  this  holy  conversazione  should  be  followed 
by  exercises  of  devotion,  and  a  solemn  yet  affectionate 
address.  What  a  fine  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to 
a  man  who  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  situation,  and 
cherished  an  intense  longing  for  the  right  formation  of 
character  in  so  many  aspirants  to  the  sacred  office,  to 
breathe  into  their  souls  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  \ 
If  the  visitors  entered  thoroughly  into  the  object  of  such 
addresses,  and  prepared  for  them,  not  so  much  by  elabo- 
rate and  ornate  discourses,  calculated  more  to  excite 
admiration  than  to  produce  impression,  but  by  solemn, 
affectionate,  pungent  appeals  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science; appeals  which  should  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  leave  the  students  as  much  without  the  power  as  with- 
out the  will  to  criticise  them;  appeals  which  should  com- 
pel them  to  steal  away  in  silence  and  in  tears,  to  their 
closets  and  their  knees,  what  results  might  not  be 
expected?  As  it  would  fall  to  no  man,  even  in  the 
country,  more  than  once  in  two  or  three  years,  to  deliver 
such  a  charge,  he  might  well  spare  the  time  for  so  im- 
portant an  occupation,  and  summon  all  the  energies  of 
his  soul  to  produce  an  address  which  should  enter  into  the 
student's  innermost  soul ;  should  make  him  in  the  same 
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moment  tremble  and  rejoice,  and  which,  while  it  displaces 
from  the  field  of  vision  all  the  little  objects  of  a  vain 
and  low  ambition,  should  fill  it  with  the  one  grand  object 
of  winning  souls  to  Christ,  and  should  present  that  object, 
invested  with  its  own  incomparable  glory  and  surpassing 
importance.  What  preachers  might  we  not  look  for 
from  a  succession  of  such  addresses,  delivered  by  our 
greatest  and  holiest  men,  all  bearing  upon  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  students;  addresses  which  should  not 
be  mere  fire-works  of  eloquence  and  oratory,  to  amuse 
their  imagination,  but  live  coals,  taken  as  with  a  seraph's 
hand  from  the  holy  altar  of  devotion,  to  kindle  them 
into  flames  of  fire.  Verily,  we  have  no  need  to  wonder, 
and  no  right  to  complain,  that  our  rising  ministry  fall 
below  some  of  the  older  ones,  if  the  older  ones  do  not 
take  pains  to  make  them  better  than  themselves.  It 
was  said  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  under  whom  Nelson  was 
a  pupil  in  the  art  of  naval  war,  that  he  formed  a  greater 
hero  than  himself,  and  then  admired  him  without  envy. 
So  ought  it  to  be  with  the  senior  pastors  of  our  churches. 
Useful  and  happy  is  that  minister  who,  when  the 
student's  eye  is  looking  round  for  an  object  to  gratify 
the  pantings  of  his  youthful  ambition,  shall  so  fix  it  on 
the  glory  of  the  cross,  that  he  shall  never  after  be  able 
or  willing  to  escape  the  fascinations  of  that  stupendous 
object.  The  men  who  have  done  most  for  their  denomi- 
nation, I  do  not  mean  scholars  and  authors,  but  those 
who  have  served  it  well  as  preachers  and  pastors  and 
who,  in  attracting  attention  to  themselves,  have  fixed  it 
upon  their  whole  body,  ought  to  endeavour  to  multiply 
themselves  to  the  widest  possible  extent,  by  breathing 
their  own    spirit   into  the    souls  of  our  students,   and 
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stamping  tlieir  own  character  upon  their  young  minds, 
while  they  are  in  a  soft  and  tender  state  to  receive  the 
impression;  and  they  should  never  forget,  that  he  who 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  circle  is  so  employed,  is  not  only 
speaking  to  the  twenty  or  thirty  individuals  before  him, 
but  to  the  thousands  whom  they  will  at  some  future  time 
address,  and  by  this  means  learn  to  address  more 
eflfectually,  and  is  in  fact  perpetuating  through  many 
generations  his  own  individual  usefulness. 

[The  main  feature  of  the  plan  I  suggest  to  your 
notice  is  a  periodical  visitation  of  the  students  in  con- 
vocation assembled,  by  our  more  aged,  gifted,  and 
experienced  ministers  in  the  metropolis,  or  its  vicinity, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhortation  and  prayer.  I  would 
recommend  four  such  visitations  in  the  year,  when  all 
the  students,  and,  if  possible,  the  Professors,  should  be 
expected  to  be  present.  The  meeting  should  be  strictly 
solemn  and  devotional.  Not  that  I  mean  prayer  ex- 
clusively should  be  the  exercise  of  the  season  for,  in 
addition  to  this,  an  exhortation  should  be  d'^livered  by 
the  visiting  and  presiding  minister.  The  exhortation 
should  be  hortatory,  devotional,  and  practical,  and  by  no 
means  speculative,  critical,  or  controversial.  Its  aim 
should  be  to  keep  up  a  high  tone  of  piety  in  the  students, 
and  right  views  and  feelings  in  reference  to  the  great 
object  of  their  studies.  All  that  is  strictly  philological, 
theological,  and  controversial,  should  be  left  to  the  Pro- 
fessors, and  the  clerical  visitor  should  aim  at  nothing 
but  to  stir  up  the  pure  minds  of  his  audience  by  way 
of  remembrance.  He  should  understand  his  errand, 
keep  closely  to  his  object,  and  labour  to  promote  it. 
His  address  should  be  eminently  earnest,  pungent,  and 
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awakening.  In  connexion  with  this^  however,  and  in 
carrying  out  the  scheme  with  efficiency  and  success, 
there  might  and  should  be  the  greatest  care  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  address  to  secure  such  a  measure  of 
respect  as  shall  cause  it  to  be  listened  to  with  attention. 
The  views  and  feeling  of  the  visitor  should  be  something 
like  this :  "  Here  are  sixty  or  seventy  young  men,  pre- 
paring to  watch  for  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account, 
whose  main  qualification  for  their  work  is  personal 
religion ;  a  devout  and  holy  mind.  From  the  very 
nature  and  intensity  of  their  studies,  they  are  in  danger 
of  losing  the  freshness  and  fervour  of  their  piety,  and 
of  sinking  into  a  lukewarm  and  careless  state,  which 
not  only  of  itself  unfits  them  for  their  duties,  but  exposes 
them  to  the  peril  of  false  doctrine.  My  business  with 
them  is,  to  fan  the  spark  of  personal  religion  in  their 
souls,  and  to  keep  burning  the  sacred  flame  upon  the 
altar  of  their  hearts.  How  best  shall  I  accomplish  this 
object  ?" 

For  such  work,  our  ablest  and  best  men  should  be 
selected.  Men  in  whose  united  piety  and  talent  our 
students  have  the  greatest  confidence.  Everything  bor- 
dering on  jocularity  or  facetiousness  should  be  most 
conscientiously  avoided,  and  nothing  be  allowed  to 
obtrude  itself  which,  by  wit  or  humour,  would  defeat 
the  object  by  destroying  seriousness  and  extinguishing 
devotion.] 

To  doubt  whether  our  younger  brethren  would  value 
such  attention  from  their  seniors,  would  be  a  reflection 
on  their  piety,  humiUty,  and  good  sense,  which  all  that 
know  them  would  be  unwilling  to  cast.  Wherever  the 
experiment  has  been  tried,  it  has  demonstrated  the  con- 
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trary.  If,  without  being  suspected  of  egotism  or  vain 
boasting,  the  writer  may  refer  to  his  own  practice,  he 
may  be  permitted  to  state,  that  he  has  made  it  a  matter 
of  sacred  duty,  arising  out  of  his  official  connexion  with 
Spring  Hill  College,  and  his  pastoral  relation  to  many 
of  its  inmates,  to  maintain  with  his  young  brethren  the 
intercourse  here  recommended.  It  has  been  his  custom, 
when  other  duties  did  not  interfere,  to  invite  two  or 
three  of  the  students,  every  Saturday,  to  partake  with 
him  of  the  humble  fare  of  his  own  simple  table,  on 
which  no  luxuries  were  placed  not  even  wine,  and  which 
therefore  could  offer  no  inducement  but  the  fatherly 
affection  and  friendly  counsels  of  the  host,  whose  invita- 
tions have  ever  brought  around  him,  most  willingly  to 
them,  and  most  agreeably  to  himself,  the  objects  of  his 
solicitude.  During  the  dinner-time,  and  for  another 
hour  afterward,  the  conversation  is  carefully  directed  to 
such  topics  as  are  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  guests, 
either  in  the  way  of  promoting  their  personal  religion, 
or  their  future  ministerial  and  pastoral  usefulness.  There 
has  been  no  lack  of  subjects  to  discuss,  or  disposition  to 
discuss  them :  the  tendency  to  practical  mistakes,  gene- 
rally the  result  of  youthful  ardour  and  inexperience, 
as  disclosed  by  passing  remarks,  has  been  corrected, 
juvenile  indiscretion  restrained,  baslifulness  and  timidity 
encouraged,  and  amidst,  and  above  all  else,  usefulness, 
as  the  great  object  of  the  christian  minister,  has  been 
held  up  to  view  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  host 
himself  could  command,  while  the  means  to  obtain  it, 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  experience,  have  been 
pointed  out.  The  time  allotted  to  these  interviews 
having  expired,  one  of  the  young  brethren  prays,  and 
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lie  is  followed,  without  theii'  rising  from  their  knees, 
by  their  friend  who  has  received  them  at  his  house.  He 
has  already  had  his  reward,  in  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
those  seasons  to  himself,  and  it  has  been  made  far  more 
ample,  by  the  grateful  acknowledgments  and  assurances 
of  benefit,  which  he  has  received  from  many  who  have 
entered  on  their  pastoral  duties.  To  his  brethren  far 
better  qualified  than  himself  for  such  offices,  he  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  same  practice,  assured  that 
they  will  find  in  it  some  of  the  most  delightful  seasons 
of  sublime  enjoyment,  and  of  extensive  and  enduring 
good,  which  the  whole  course  of  their  ministry  will 
afford. 

[Occasionally,  in  my  view,  it  might  also  be  well  for 
the  whole  body  of  professors  and  students  (and  why  not 
the  council?)  to  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  together. 
How  solemn  and  impressive  would  be  such  a  scene  and 
such  a  service !  How  adapted  would  it  be  to  rouse, 
quicken,  and  sustain  all  the  best  feelings  of  our  renewed 
nature !  How  would  it  tend  to  unite  all  hearts  to  each 
other,  and  all  to  Christ  !  To  the  preaching  class  it 
would  afford  almost  the  only  opportunity  they  ever  have 
of  celebrating  this  sacred  feast.  If  enmities  had  been 
originated  between  any  of  the  students,  how  would  it 
tend  to  extinguish  them  !  To  my  view  nothing  w^ould 
be  more  likely  to  keep  up  a  high  tone  of  christian  piety, 
and  the  holy  spirit  of  the  college  as  a  religious  institu- 
tion, than  such  a  season  and  such  an  exercise. 

Of  course  such  an  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
if  agreed  upon,  should  not  be  compulsory.  The  students 
should  be  invited,  and  even  exhorted  to  attend,  but  by 
no  means  compelled.     It  should  be  left  to  every  man's 
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own  heart,  conscience,  and  free  choice.    Nor  should  any 
one  be  subject  to  i-ebuke  or  remark  for  non-attendance. 

This  latter  observance,  however,  is  no  necessary  part 
of  the  scheme  of  periodical  visitation ;  that  may  exist 
and  be  carried  on  without  it.  In  my  view,  I  repeat,  it 
would  add  greatly  to  its  efficiency. 

To  the  general  plan,  even  apart  from  this  latter  par- 
ticular, I  am  aware  some  objections  may,  and  probably 
will,  be  raised.  Ministers,  I  shall  be  told,  are  already 
so  fully  occupied,  as  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  under- 
take anything  new.  But  as  this  would  fall  to  the  lot 
of  no  man  above  once  in  two  or  three  years,  it  would 
add  very  little  to  the  labour  of  any  one  man.  But  if  it 
did,  what  a  labour !  To  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  of  so  many  future 
pastors  of  our  churches  !  What,  of  ordinary  public 
duties,  could  compare  for  importance  with  this?  Could 
a  more  unfavourable  view  be  given  of  our  senior  minis- 
ters than  even  to  suppose  they  would  be  unwilling  to 
perform  such  a  service  as  this  ?  I  will  not,  cannot, 
believe  it. 

The  students,  it  might  be  alleged,  are  so  fully  occu- 
pied that  they  would  not  be  able  to  command  time  for 
such  exercises.  The  scheme  would  require  only  four 
evenings  in  a  year.  And  is  this  too  much  to  sacrifice 
for  such  an  object?  Better  have  a  little  less  learning, 
if  by  this  they  could  gain  a  little  more  religion.  Must 
religion  always  give  way  to  literature,  rather  than  litera- 
ture ever  to  religion  ?  What !  shall  that  time  be  con- 
sidered as  lost  to  the  student  which  makes  him  the 
better  Christian?  If  this  be  so,  is  it  not  too  plain  a 
proof  that,  in  this  age,  we  are  making  learning  first,  and 
religion  only  second  ? 
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But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  the  students  would  be 
unwilling  to  attend  such  meetings,  and,  if  so,  should  it 
be  made  a  matter  of  discipline  if  they  did  not  ?  Should 
religious  services  be  compulsory  ?  In  reply,  I  would 
say,  that,  before  the  amalgamation  of  the  colleges, 
prayer  was  carried  on  morning  and  evening,  at  which 
the  young  men  were  always  expected  to  be  present,  and 
they  were  rebuked  if  they  were  absent.  Why  not  ex- 
tend this  to  the  meetings  of  which  I  now  write?  But 
shall  it  be  imagined  that  religion  is  at  so  low  an  ebb 
among  the  very  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  that  they  are  really  indisposed  to  meet 
four  times  a  year  for  prayer  and  exhortation?  "Oh  ! 
tell  it  not  in  Gath.  Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  triumph.^' 
1  less  believe  the  unwillingness  of  the  students  than 
I  do  the  indisposedness  of  the  ministers.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  they  would  hail  it  as  an  unspeakable 
privilege,  and  can  imagine  with  what  delight  they 
would  listen  to  exhortations  from  such  men  as  Drs. 
Smith,  Bennet,  Henderson,  Leifchild,  Burder,  and 
Harris;  and  Messrs.  Binney,  Clayton,  Stratten,  Sher- 
man, Morris,  Martin,  and  many  others. 

Is  it  not  interfering  with  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  the  professors  ?  Certainly  not ;  even  under  the  old 
system  of  separate  colleges,  and  in  those  which  still 
exist,  this  objection  would  not  apply.  The  professors 
would  gladly  hail,  I  am  sure,  such  an  unoflScial  help  to 
their  onerous  duties.  They  will  tell  you  they  have  their 
hands  already  full,  and  can  find  little  leisure  for  any 
thing  more.  It  is  well  known  that  familiarity  tends 
perhaps,  in  some  measure  to  abate  our  reverential  respect 
for  those  with  whom  it  is  maintained ;  and  therefore  the 
Vol.  8        L  L  Vol.  17  B  B  « 
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solemn  and  afiPectionatc  address  of  such  visitors  as  I  am 
now  supposing,  would  be  felt  to  be  more  impressive  than 
that  of  a  professor  met  every  day  in  class,  and  some- 
times as  a  reprover,  however  esteemed  and  loved  he  may 
happen  to  be. 

But  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  will  be  disposed 
to  get  rid  of  the  subject  altogether,  by  affirming  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  solicitude  about  it;  that  the 
young  men  may  be  as  safely  left  to  take  care  of  their 
own  morals  and  religion  as  any  other  persons;  that 
there  is  no  call  for  any  addition  to  the  means  for  their 
spiritual  benefits  beyond  what  others  enjoy ;  nay,  that 
there  is  less  ground  for  such  provision  in  reference  to 
them  than  there  is  for  those  who  are  occupied  with 
secular  pursuits.  That  they  must  at  last  be  looked  to 
for  the  preservation  of  their  own  religion,  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  but  when  we  consider  their  destination,  as  the 
future  pastors  of  our  churches,  there  is  surely  some 
reason  for  more  anxiety  about  them  than  others,  and 
for  supplemental  means  to  be  provided  for  them.  Their 
studies  are  not  so  ancillar}'^  to  personal  godliness  as 
some  may  suppose.  The  impurities  and  idolatries  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  create  a  tainted  atmos- 
phere, which  requires  a  robust  and  healthful  piety  to 
resist  the  infection.  Nor  are  the  subtle  errors  of  false 
systems  of  metaphysics  and  philosophy  altogether  in- 
nocuous to  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ ;  and  even 
theology,  when  dealt  with  as  matter  of  theory,  criticism, 
and  controversy,  with  the  heresies  which  it  is  necessary 
to  examine,  and  with  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
students  to  be  acquainted,  is  not  so  friendly  to  a  spirit 
of  devotion  as  may  by  some  persons  be  conjectured. 
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The  rude  and  familiar  handling  of  truth  is  very  likely 
to  impair  our  reverence  for  it,  and  to  deprive  it  of  its 
spiritual  power  over  the  soul ;  nor  is  it  easy,  even  in  the 
closet,  to  escape  from  the  perplexities,  the  sophistries, 
and  the  subtleties  of  the  class-room,  and  to  feed,  with 
keen  and  hungry  appetite,  upon  that  bread  of  life, 
which,  so  to  speak,  has  just  been  the  subject  of  analytical 
manipulation.  The  testimony  of  nearly  all  students  is 
concurrent,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  preserve  a  tone 
of  healthful  and  earnest  piety  at  college  than  it  was 
when  they  were  engaged  in  secular  pursuits.  The 
necessity,  therefore,  of  providing  suitable  and  adequate 
means  for  them  to  preserve  the  power  of  their  personal 
religion,  may  be  considered  as  certain  and  indisputable.] 
In  conclusion,  we  sum  up  all  we  have  said,  or  could 
say,  on  the  subject  of  this  paper,  in  three  propositions. 
First,  nothing  can  enable  our  denomination  to  secure 
and  maintain  that  high  standing,  which,  from  its  truly 
scriptural  principles,  belongs  to  it ;  to  resist  and  subdue 
the  opposition  with  which  it  is  assailed  from  various 
quarters,  and  especially  to  extend  itself  amidst  the  in- 
creased zeal  of  all  sections  of  the  christian  church,  but 
an  efficient  ministry.  Secondly,  the  efficiency  of  the 
ministry  consists  not  merely  or  principally  in  profound 
scholarship,  or  vast  and  varied  science,  however  im- 
portant these  are  in  their  place,  but  in  eminent  mental 
adaptation,  piety,  intense  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  an  evangelical,  earnest,  persuasive  style  of 
preaching,  together  with  pastoral  skill  and  devotedness. 
Thirdly,  to  promote,  and  indeed  to  secure  the  efficiency 
of  our  ministry,  it  is  necessary  that  the  able  and  syste- 
matic efforts  of  the  professors  in  our  colleges  to  train 
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the  students  in  competent  learning,  both  common  and 
sacred,  should  be  aided  by  the  intelligence,  piety, 
wisdom,  and  experience  of  our  senior  ministers,  in 
watching  over  their  personal  religion,  and  aiding  them 
in  the  right  formation  of  the  ministerial  character :  a 
solemn  and  a  sacred  duty,  important  and  incumbent  at 
all  times,  but  to  which  they  are  specially  summoned  in 
an  age  like  the  present  by  the  aspect  of  events,  and  by 
the  call  of  God. 


THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTH  VOLUME. 


Hudson  and  Son,  Printers,  Bull  Street,  Birmingham. 
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SPEECH  DELIVERED  AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  AUXILIARY  BIBLE 
SOCIETY,  24th  April,  1812. 

When  I  recollect  that  the  Bible  Society,  like  the 
Bible  itself,  has  no  more  to  fear  from  the  weakness  of 
its  friends,  than  it  has  from  the  power  of  its  foes,  I  am 
emboldened  to  give  utterance  to  feelings  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  resist,  and  difficult  to  conceal.  The 
Bible,  Sir,  is  on  its  march  to  the  seat  of  universal  em- 
pire, led  in  triumphal  pomp  by  this  most  excellent 
society ;  and  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  greatest  honours,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  highest  felicities  of  my  life,  to  join 
the  splendid  procession,  if  it  be  only  with  the  surround- 
ing throng  to  cry  Hosannah. 

If,  Sir,  we  would  befriend  our  species  by  exercising 
towards  them  the  most  enlarged  and  efficient  benevo- 
lence, we  must  bestow  upon  them  that  volume,  which, 
while  it  soothes  the  sorrows  and  removes  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  present  world,  opens  to  the  eager  and  ex- 
ploring eye  of  instinctive  expectation  the  bright  visions 
of  immortal  bliss.  This  blessed  book,  while  it  pours  a 
flood  of  heavenly  radiance  on  every  subject  that  views 
man  in  his  connection  with  eternity,  recognizes  his  rela- 
tion to  time,  and  prescribes  its  necessary  duties :  its 
absence  therefore  must  be  a  negative  cause  of  misery 
to  man.  Who  without  a  weeping  eye  can  survey  the 
various  forms  of  wretchedness  which  infect  tl.is  vule  of 
Vol.  16  Q  Q  Vol.  17  C  C  C 
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tears,  in  which  man  for  a  season  is  destined  to  dwell  ? 
The  body  of  human  society  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
bleeding  at  every  vein,  convulsed  in  every  limb,  through 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  its  own  hand  during  the  phrenzy 
of  its  depravity;  and  general  philanthropy  may  do 
much  to  staunch  its  blood,  and  bind  up  its  wounds.  It 
is  Christianity  alone  which  can  restore  that  moral  sanity 
Avithout  which  man  must  be  still  the  suicide  of  his  own 
peace.  Wretchedness  is  but  the  shadow  of  wickedness  ; 
and  to  dispel  the  shadow,  we  must  remove  the  substance 
with  which  he  intercepts  the  rays  of  infinite  benignity. 

Imagine,  Sir,  what  would  be  the  results,  if  the  Bible 
were  circulated  through  the  whole  earth,  its  dictates 
every  where  obeyed,  and  its  spirit  generally  imbibed. 
There  would  neither  be  tyranny  in  the  prince,  nor  re- 
bellion in  the  subject ;  there  would  be  neither  fraud  nor 
violence,  neither  injustice  nor  oppression,  neither  war 
nor  bloodshed ;  nation  would  no  longer  rise  against 
nation;  and  the  art  of  war  being  no  longer  practised, 
the  dreadful  artillery  of  human  destruction  would  be  no 
more  seen  except  among  the  antiquities  of  a  museum  ; 
or  rather  men,  ashamed  of  these  memorials  of  their 
violence,  would  convert  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Human  legislation 
would  universally  proceed  on  the  principles  of  revela- 
tion, and  whatever  were  the  size  or  the  shape  of  any 
legislature,  equity  tempered  with  mercy  would  be  its 
living  soul :  for  to  what  can  it  be  attributed,  that  the 
British  jurisprudence  is  on  the  whole  so  richly  impreg- 
nated with  justice  and  wisdom,  but  because  it  has  flowed 
over  the  bed  of  inspired  truth  ?  Then  also  would  the 
fetters  of  bondage,  melted  by  the  warmth  of  christian 
piety,  dissolve  from  the  limbs  of  the  wretched  slave ; 
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and  the  captive,  lifted  from  liis  degraded  prostration, 
would  be  taught  that  he  carries  in  his  bosom  a  soul  that 
is  human  in  this  world,  and  may  be  angelic  in  the  world 
that  is  to  come.  In  short,  were  the  Bible  universally 
circulated,  believed  and  obeyed,  every  ill  that  renders 
man  a  foe  to  others  and  himself  would  be  removed,  and 
the  whole  family  upon  earth  harmonized  into  order  and 
happiness. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  benevolent  object  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  desires  and  attempts  to 
transplant  to  every  clime  that  tree  whose  leaves  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  To  accomplish  this  godlike 
object,  it  has  associated  the  love  and  zeal  of  all  deno- 
minations of  professed  Christians,  that  by  such  an  union 
of  their  strength  a  mightier  shock  might  be  given  to 
the  throne  of  darkness ;  and  that  their  scattered  rays 
of  light  and  love,  converging  in  this  focus,  might  be 
dispersed  with  greater  energy  over  the  thick  gloom  of 
the  benighted  world.  It  is  wisely  determined,  when 
the  object  of  their  exertious  is  to  bestow  upon  mankind 
that  book,  whose  design  it  is  to  unite  men  to  each  other 
and  to  God,  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  by 
exhibiting  one  of  the  grandest  instances  of  its  harmoniz- 
ing tendency  that  men  or  angels  have  ever  witnessed.  We 
all  know  that  there  is  a  method  of  conferring  a  benefit, 
which  will  draw  towards  it  a  greater  degree  of  attention 
and  regard  than  it  would  otherwise  receive :  and  in  ray 
humble  judgment,  if  any  thing  can  procure  for  the 
Bible  a  readier  reception,  or  insure  to  it  a  more  serious 
attention  from  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed,  it  is  the 
circumstance  of  all  denominations  uniting  to  confer  the 
precious  boon.  Our  diversities  of  opinion,  in  such  a  case,, 
so  far  from  obstructing  our  desire  to  draw  the  eyes  of 
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the  human  race  to  revealed  truth,  will  tend  rather  to 
promote  its  success ;  by  teaching,  that  however  we  may 
differ  in  opinion  concerning  the  meaning  of  particular 
parts,  we  are  united  in  the  great  importance  which  we 
attach  to  the  general  whole. 

It  is  time  for  me  now  to  glance  at  what  the  society 
has  accomplished.  Although  it  has  existed  but  eight 
years,  it  has  done  what,  for  extent  must  excite  the  sur- 
prise of  every  reflecting  mind,  and  for  utility  the 
gratitude  of  every  pious  heart.  Its  operations  and  their 
success  can  be  compared  only  to  the  events  which  trans- 
pired in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  when  so  mightily 
grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed,  that  the  most 
formidable  opposition  served  but  to  form  a  cataract  in 
its  course,  after  which  the  torrent,  impeded  for  a  moment, 
dashed  with  greater  violence,  and  rolled  forward  with 
more  resistless  impetuosity. 

This  institution  has  already  produced  nearly  one 
hundred  auxiliary  societies,  and  has  communicated  to 
each  of  them  its  own  features  of  unity,  energy,  and 
philanthropy.  It  has  furnished  from  its  altars  a  living 
coal  to  kindle  in  Calcutta,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  America  its  own  pure  vital  flame.  Its  charity 
began  at  home,  but  did  not  end  there.  It  has  already 
expended,  including  the  present  year's  disbursements, 
very  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  issued 
from  its  repository  500,000  copies  of  the  word  of  God. 
In  innumerable  cottages,  whose  poor  and  wretched 
inhabitants  have  little  else  to  comfort  them,  m*ay  be 
seen  the  effects  of  its  exertions  in  conferring  an  inheri- 
tance which  beggars  a  Crcesus,  knowledge  which  by 
comparison  renders  Plato  a  child,  and  felicity,  for 
which  the  monarch,  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  delight 
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him,   might  forego  the  pleasures  of  his  crown.     The 
hospital,  the  workhouse,  the  penitentiary,  and  the  gaol, 
will  all  emit  a  thousand  voices  to  testify  of  its  indus- 
trious compassion.     Nor   has  it  forgotten  that  refined 
morality   of   our   great    Redeemer,    which    some    have 
thought   could    be    practised    only   by   himself,   "  Love 
your  enemies;  bless  them   that   curse  you;   and   pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you ;"  for  it  has  distri- 
buted thousands  of  Testaments  among  those  unhappy 
men  whom  the  chances  of  war  have  sent  to  our  prisons ; 
for  some  of  whom  it  has  softened  the  rigours  of  cap- 
tivity, and  taught  them  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a 
strange  land,  while  others  have  been  sent  home  to  pro- 
claim the  praises  of  Britain  in  the  very  heart  of  France. 
I    have    already   hinted,   that   to  the    continent  of 
Europe  the  Society  has  stretched  forth  a  most  liberal 
hand ;  encouraging  there  the  formation  of  similar  insti- 
tutions, and  aiding  them  from  its  funds.     ^Tis  true,  Sir, 
that  the  continental  nations  are  professedly  Christians; 
but  alas  !  how  justly  may  it  be  said,  that  possessing  the 
form,  they  deny  the  power,  of  real  godliness !      How 
much  more   than   the  name  of  Christianity  can  those 
kingdoms  possess,  in  some  provinces  of  which  there  are 
200,000   families    who    never   read   the  volume   which 
explains  to  them  the  meaning  of  their  religious  denomi- 
nations ?     Not  merely  the  Catholic,  but  the  Protestant 
states  of  Europe,  are  exceedingly  deficient  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Scriptures.     It  may  be  assumed   as  an 
axiom,  that  the  degree  of  real  religion,  in  any  age  or 
country,  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  facility  with 
which  its  inhabitants  may  procure  Bibles,  their  ability 
to  read  them,  and  their  liberty  to  consult  them  at  their 
leisure.     Is   it   any  matter   of   surprise,   that   religion 
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almost  disappeared  from  the  earth  when  the  word  of 
God  was  locked  up  in  libraries^  and  imprisoned  in 
monasteries,  covered  with  dust,  and  consumed  by 
vermin  ;  when  few  could  purchase,  and  still  fewer  read 
it;  when  the  privilege  of  procuring  a  coj)y  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  had  to  gain  the  permission  of  a  jealous 
and  superstitious  clergy,  and  when  even  the  very  request 
excited  a  suspicion  dangerous  to  liberty  and  life?  Per- 
haps there  cannot  be  a  more  striidng  proof  of  the  low 
state  of  religion  upon  the  continent  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, than  the  circumstance,  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  that  there  was  scarcely  another  copy  of  the 
Greek  Testament  to  be  found  in  all  Germany,  except 
that  in  the  possession  of  Erasmus;  that  his  utmost 
diligence  to  procure  a  complete  copy  from  which  to 
make  his  translation  was  unavailing;  and  that  when  his 
translation  appeared,  it  was  seriously  accused  by  many 
ecclesiastics  with  being  a  forgery,  intended  to  ruin  their 
order.  After  the  Reformation,  religion  rose  upon  the 
wings  of  revelation,  and  increased,  as  it  ever  will  do,  in 
a  ratio  proportionate  to  the  multiplication  of  Bibles. 
These  remarks,  Sir,  will  teach  us  the  vast  importance  of 
the  Society's  efibrts  in  Europe,  where  Christianity,  in 
many  parts  languishing  almost  to  dissolution,  revives 
by  the  aid  of  this  ministering  angel,  and  smiles  with 
the  hope  of  better  days. 

The  grandest  effort  of  this  noble  institution  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  seen  in  those  vast  regions  of  Pagan  idolatry, 
where,  overwhelmed  with  the  blackness  of  moral  dark- 
ness, are  more  millions  of  immortal  beings  than  there 
are  individuals  in  this  large  assembly.  Over  those 
frightful  scenes,  shocking  alike  to  humanity  for  tiieir 
cruelty,  to  reason  for  their  absurdity,  and  to  religion 
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for  their  impiety,  the  Bible  Society,  this  chariot  of  the 
moral  sun,  is  directing  its  bright  and  benevolent  career. 
That  man's  heart  must  have  certainly  been  petrified  to 
stone,  under  the  perpetual  droppings  of  selfishness  and 
irreligion,  who  can  hear  without  rapture,  that  this 
institution  is  promoting  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  five-and-twenty  languages,  which  never  yet 
contained  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  :  and 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  are  the  exertions  of 
its  comparative  infancy.  What  then  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  maturer  age  to  which  it  is  advancing, 
with  the  mighty  purpose  of  never  considering  its  object 
entirely  accomplished  while  one  language  of  all  that 
prevail  on  the  globe  shall  not  be  the  vehicle  of  inspired 
truth,  or  one  individual  of  all  the  countless  millions 
that  inhabit  tiie  earth  shall  be  unblessed  with  a  smooth 
access  to  the  water  of  life  issuing  from  the  fountain  of 
revelation.  Noble  resolution  !  whether  it  be  ultimately 
followed  by  failure  or  success.  Failure  did  I  say  ?  The 
very  mention  of  the  word,  in  connection  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  is  a  species  even  of  impiety  ; 
compounded  of  such  a  disbelief  in  Divine  prophecy, 
such  a  misrepresentation  of  providential  smiles,  com- 
bined with  such  a  miscalculation  of  the  tendencies  of 
human  events,  as  seldom  occurs  in  the  annals  of  scepti- 
cism itself.  If  religion  desponds  of  its  success,  infidelity 
does  of  its  failure,  and  must  be  ready,  in  the  madness 
inspired  by  desperation,  to  flee  from  the  only  refuge  she 
has  long  enjoyed,  a  miserable  ruin  of  demolished  argu- 
ment. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  exertions  of  this 
society  derive  an  additional  degree  of  interest  and  im- 
portance from  the  general  circumstances  of  the  age  in 
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which  they  are  carried  forward.  We  must,  Sir,  be 
possessed  of  minds  in  no  common  measure  beclouded 
by  ignorance,  or  benumbed  by  stupidity,  not  to  discern 
that  we  live  in  one  of  the  most  astonishing  eras  which 
has  ever  yet  transpired.  Providence  seems  to  be  dis- 
closing some  of  the  grandest  scenes  of  its  sublime  and 
universal  drama.  Jehovah,  arrayed  in  the  garments  of 
vengeance,  has  come  forth  to  shake  the  nations,  and 
punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  storm  which 
had  been  long  collecting  its  forces  in  the  dark  clouds  of 
corrupted  Christianity  and  the  most  daring  infidelity, 
has  discharged  its  yet  unexhausted  stores  of  fury  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe;  nor  has  the  tempest  rolled  at 
such  a  distance  that  we  could  but  just  discover  upon 
our  political  horizon  the  faint  reflection  of  its  destruc- 
tive flashes.  No,  Sir;  we  stand  at  this  moment  amidst 
the  wrecks  of  nations  shivered  at  our  side.  We  our- 
selves have  entered  the  cloud,  and  though  we  are  yet 
spared,  who  will  pretend  that  we  have  been  without 
the  most  appalling  apprehension?  One  spectre  of 
national  calamity  has  scarcely  vanished  from  the  public 
eye,  before  another  has  risen  from  the  terrifying  gloom. 
At  such  a  period,  when  the  safety  of  our  much-loved 
country  seemed  to  place  under  just  and  necessary  requi- 
sition the  whole  stock  of  public  feeling  and  property, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  born.  It 
appeared  an  inauspicious  moment  for  it  to  commence  its 
existence;  for  if  not  blasted  by  the  lightnings  that 
played  around  its  infant  head,  one  should  have  thought 
it  must  soon  have  perished  through  neglect ;  for  where 
shall  be  found  the  leisure,  the  property,  the  anxiety 
necessary  to  cherish  its  life,  and  promote  its  growth  ? 
But  amidst  the  loudest  thunders  of  war,  its  infant  cries 
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were  heard.  British  liberality  and  British  piety  flew  to 
its  assistance ;  adopted  the  babe ;  increasing  in  gene- 
rosity as  they  have  increased  in  poverty.  The  child 
grew  in  wisdom  and  in  stature;  and  has  been  seen 
sitting  among  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  asking  them 
questions,  refuting  their  objections,  and  confounding 
their  most  ingenious  arguments.  What,  Sir,  can  be 
inferred  from  this  singular  conjunction  of  national 
calamity  and  national  benevolence?  May  we  not  hope, 
that  while  the  offended  Governor  of  the  world  is  passing 
through  the  kingdoms,  pouring  out  from  one  hand  the 
vials  of  his  wrath,  he  is  preparing  in  the  other,  for  their 
consolation,  the  cup  of  salvation ;  and  that  this  shaking 
of  the  nations  is  but  preparatory  to  His  coming  in 
whom  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  ultimately  centre? 
Of  that  spiritual  and  glorious  event,  I  think  we  behold 
in  this  institution  the  forerunner,  who  already  begins  to 
exclaim,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  that  his 
glory  may  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  see  it  together." 
May  we  not  also  hope  that  Jehovah,  by  making  Britain 
the  almoner  of  his  bounty,  intends  to  make  her  the 
object  of  his  care?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  minister  fuel 
for  national  vanity,  or  to  prefer  claims  of  merit  upon  the 
goodness  of  God ;  yet,  arguing  both  from  the  testimony 
of  revelation  and  the  analogy  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, I  think  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  auspicious  omen 
for  any  people,  when,  according  to  the  declarations  in  the 
Apocalypse,  they  carry  their  glory  and  their  honour 
within  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  and  consecrate  upon 
its  altar  the  fruits  of  their  bravery,  their  commerce,  and 
their  learning.  If  Pagan  Babylon,  under  the  reign  of 
the  proud  and  impious  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  rewarded 
with  the  spoil  of  Egypt  for  service  unintentionally  done 
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for  the  cause  of  God  (being  the  instrument  of  his 
vengeance  in  the  destruction  of  Tyre,)  we  may  humbly 
hope,  that  when  he  marks  the  nations  for  ruin,  and 
gives  to  the  destroying  angel  his  commission,  he  will 
mercifully  regard  this  and  similar  institutions  as  our 
national  passover. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  congratulating  my  re- 
spected fellow-townsmen  on  the  illustrious  share  which 
they  have  borne  in  this  great  work.  Far  as  their  fame 
has  extended  in  ministering  to  the  comforts  and  elegan- 
cies of  this  life,  still  further  may  it  reach  in  supplying 
the  spiritual  wants  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Gentlemen, 
of  all  your  partnerships,  this  partnership  of  love  and 
zeal  is  the  best;  and  of  all  your  manufactures,  this  great 
and  growing  manufacture  of  human  happiness  is  the 
most  enriching,  both  to  others  and  yourselves.  You 
have  not  the  honour  of  being  the  richest  auxiliary 
society ;  but  this  is  not  your  fault :  you  have,  I  trust, 
Mary's  memorial,  who  did  what  she  could ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  you  have  the  praise  of  being,  if  not  the 
richest,  yet  the  oldest.  May  you  never,  by  a  want  of 
energetic  and  zealous  support  of  the  Parent  Society, 
forfeit  the  honour  due  to  a  first-born ! 

And  thou,  Britannia,  whose  real  glory  we  delight  to 
uphold,  go  on  to  transmit,  from  thy  rocky  seat  of  majesty 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  that  sound  to  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  "  Behold  your  God,"  till  every  nation  shall 
respond,  "  Lo  !  this  is  our  God ;  we  have  waited  for 
him;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  his  salvation." 
Then  shall  commence,  led  by  our  beloved  country,  the 
grand  hallelujah  chorus  of  all  kindreds,  people,  and 
tongues;  when  the  multitude  of  isles  shall  unite  with 
the   continents;  when   the    Nile   and  the   Ganges,  the 
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Niger  and  the  Euphrates,  shall  join  in  concert  with  the 
Thames,  the  Rhine,  the  Danul)e,  and  the  Mississippi  ; 
when  the  Pacific,  the  Indian,  and  the  Frozen  Oceans 
shall  swell  the  thunder  of  the  Atlantic;  and  Heaven, 
resounding  the  strains  of  earth,  shall  exclaim,  "  Halle- 
lujah !  Salvation  !  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth  ; 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords;  and  he  must  reign 
for  ever  and  ever." 
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AN    ADDRESS    TO    THE     CHILDREN 

OF    THE    CONGEEGATION    AND    THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOLS, 
Delivered    iir    Cares    Lane    Chapel,    Septembeb    the    12th,    1855. 

My  Dear  Children.  Jubilee,  Jubilee.  "What  a 
sweet  word,  what  a  joyful  sound  is  this,  as  you  will 
know,  when  I  explain  its  meaning.  You  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  it  of  late  in  reference  to  myself.  I 
have  just  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  happy 
ministry  to  the  congregation  assembling  in  Carrs  Lane 
Chapel,  and  they  have  kindly  determined  to  mark  the 
event  with  some  public  token  of  their  favour.  I  was 
very  unwilling  that  you  should  have  no  share  in  the  joys 
of  the  occasion,  and  therefore  requested  that,  instead 
of  receiving  anything  to  gratify  the  appetite,  or  having 
an  excursion,  which  however  innocent  would  be  soon 
over  and  forgotten,  you  might  be  assembled  to  hear  an 
address  from  Mr  Dale,  and  to  accept  a  little  book, 
written  by  myself  for  the  occasion,  and  which,  after  you 
liave  read  it,  you  might  carefully  put  by  and  preserve 
through  all  your  future  life,  as  the  memorial  of  an  event 
in  which  I  believe  you  take  an  interest. 

In  considering  what  subject  I  should  choose  for  this 
address,  I  soon  decided  that  it  should  be  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  occasion,  and  such  as  would  help  you  to 
remember  it.  I  shall  therefore  set  before  you  three 
Jubilees;  that  of  the  Jews,  my  own,  and  yours. 
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You  will  find  an   account  of  the  Jewish  Jubilee  in 
the  twenty- fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  from 
which,  when  you  read  it,  you  will  learn  that  it  was  a 
festival  to  be  observed  by  the  Jews  every  fiftieth  year ; 
when  all  slaves  were  to  be  made  free,  all  debts  to  be 
cancelled,  and  all  estates  that  had  been  sold   by  the 
people,  were  to  be  restored  to  the  families  to  whom  they 
originally  belonged.     The  word  jubilee  signifies  to  re- 
store, or  bring  back,  in  reference  to  the  cii'cumstauces 
just  mentioned.     This  festival   was   ushered  in  by  the 
blowing  of  trumpets  at  early  dawn,  and  by  the  songs 
and  shouts  of  the  people.     What  a  joyful  time  it  must 
have  been  !     With  what  delight  the  poor  slaves  and 
debtors  would  go  to  bed  on  the  eve  of  that  happy  morTi- 
ing  which  was  to  set  them  free  !     I  suppose  they  would 
not  sleep  for  joy;  and  when  the  day  dawned,  and  the 
sound  of  the  trumpets  was  heard,  what  shouts  would  fill 
the  land  !     How  the  slaves  would  be  seen  running  about 
the  streets,  shaking  each  other's  hands,  with  smiles  upon 
their  countenances,  and  tears  of  joy  running  down  their 
cheeks,  saying  to  each  other,  "  We  are  free  !     We  are 
free !     The  year  of  Jubilee  is  come !"     There  was  no 
ringing  of  bells,  no  firing  of  cannon,  for  neither  bells 
nor  cannon  were  invented  in  those  days;  but  the  land 
would  be  filled  with  the  sound  of  rejoicing. 

My  dear  children,  praise  God  that  you  live  in  a 
country  where  even  the  mild  slavery  that  God  permitted 
to  the  Jews  does  not  exist.  I  hope  you  often  repeat  the 
beautiful  verses : 

I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 

Which  on  my  birth  have  smiled, 
And  made  me  in  these  latter  days, 

A  happy  English  child. 
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I  was  not  born  a  little  slave, 

To  labour  in  the  sun, 
And  ■wish  I  were  but  in  my  grave, 

And  all  my  labour  done. 

Tlie  Jubilee  was  a  striking  proof  of  God's  wisdom 
and  mercy  to  the  Jews.  It  served  many  kind  and  gra- 
cious purposes  in  reference  to  them,  some  of  which  I 
will  now  briefly  enumerate.  It  reminded  them  that  God 
was  their  supreme  ruler,  and  had  a  right  to  dispose  of 
them  and  their  property.  It  taught  them  a  great  lesson 
of  kindness  to  their  brethren.  It  prevented  them  from 
sinking  into  lasting  poverty ;  and  it  kept  up  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  families  and  tribes  of  the  Jews,  so  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  pedigree  of  Christ's  human  nature,  as 
descended  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  family  of 
David. 

But,  my  dear  children,  there  was  another  design  of 
the  Jubilee,  which  I  will  now  explain.  You  know  it 
Avas  a  part  of  that  law  of  Moses  of  which  the  Apostle 
says,  "  The  law  was  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the 
body  is  of  Christ."  Did  you  ever  read  the  book  of 
Exodus  and  Leviticus?  If  so,  you  have  perhaps  been 
surprised  to  find  so  much  said  about  the  priests,  the 
sacrifices,  the  feast  days,  and  also  the  form,  and  furni- 
ture, and  services  of  the  temple ;  and  have  been  led  to 
wonder  why  God  should  concern  himself  so  much  about 
what  may  seem  to  you  to  be  such  little  things.  The 
reason  of  all  this  is,  tiiat  those  little  things  under  the 
law  and  in  the  Jewish  worship,  were  emblems  of  greater 
things  under  the  gospel.  God  taught  the  Jews  spiritual 
truths  by  outward  signs,  just  as  you  know  he  teaches  us 
the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit  by  baptism,  and  the 
death  of  Christ  by  the  Lord's  Supper.    Now  the  Jubilee 
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was  a  type,  as  we  call  it,  or  emblem  of  the  blessings  of 
salvation  wliicli  were  obtained  for  us  by  the  death  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  All  mankind,  you  know,  and  you 
among  the  rest,  have  sinned  against  God,  and  are  both 
guilty  and  in  bondage  to  sin ;  and  are  thus  debtors  to 
God,  and  have  lost  their  heavenly  inheritance.  Children, 
do  you  ever  think  of  this  ?  What  a  solemn  thought  it 
is,  that  you  have  already,  though  so  young,  sinned 
against  God  !  Now  '■'  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
his  only  begotten  son  "  to  die  for  us  on  the  cross.  God 
laid  upon  him  our  sins,  which  he  willingly  bore  in  his 
body  on  the  tree.  And  now  whosoever  sincerely  repents 
of  his  sins,  and  truly  believes  in  Christ,  is  delivered  from 
the  slavery  of  sin,  has  all  his  debts,  that  is,  his  sins, 
freely  forgiven,  and  will  have  everlasting  life.  Thus  you 
see,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  its  blessings,  con- 
stitute our  Jubilee.  Every  time  you  hear  the  gospel 
preached,  it  is  to  you  what  the  blowing  of  the  trumpet 
on  the  first  morning  of  the  Jubilee,  was  to  the  Jews. 
Yes,  ray  children,  sabbath  after  sabbath  your  minister  is 
saying  to  you,  •'  the  year  of  Jubilee  is  come."  I  will 
refer  you  to  two  passages  of  scripture,  one  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  other  in  the  New,  where,  no  doubt, 
express  allusion  is  made  to  this  subject,  and  which  are 
proofs  that  the  Jubilee  was  intended  to  set  forth,  in 
emblem,  christian  blessings.  Isaiah  Ixi,  1,  2 ;  Luke 
iv.  16,  19.  Before  you  go  further,  take  your  Bibles,  and 
read  these  beautiful  passages. 

My  children,  what  wondrous  love  it  was  in  God  to 
send  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  you  upon  the  cross. 
Yes,  I  say,  for  you  as  much  as  for  me.  How  true  is  it  that 
God  is  love.  What  a  glorious  description  of  God  this 
is !  do  dwell  upon  it,  God  is  love  !    And  this  is  the  corn- 
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mendation  and  manifestation  of  his  love,  to  give  Jesus 
Christ  to  suffer  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  of  the 
cross  for  our  salvation.  I  have  read  of  a  family  that 
lived  in  some  country  where  people  were  sold  for  slaves. 
In  time  of  a  dreadful  famine,  the  parents  proposed  to 
sell  one  of  the  children  for  a  slave,  to  buy  bread  for  the 
rest.  It  was  a  painful  situation  to  be  in.  "Which 
shall  it  be?"  they  said.  The  eldest?  "No!  he  is  our 
first-born,  we  cannot  part  from  him."  The  second? 
"  No  \"  says  the  wife,  "  he  is  so  like  his  father,  I  cannot 
spare  him."  The  third?  "No!"  says  the  husband, 
"  he  is  the  very  image  of  his  mother,  I  cannot  give  him 
up."  The  youngest?  "What!"  said  both  parents, 
"yield  that  young  and  tender  boy?  impossible!"  So 
they  resolved  to  starve  together,  or  trust  in  God  for 
further  preservation,  rather  than  sell  one  of  their  chil- 
dren. This  was  parental  love,  and  a  beautiful  instance 
of  it  too,  was  it  not?  What,  then,  is  the  wondrous 
love  of  God  ?  "  Who  spared  not  his  own  proper  and 
only  begotten  Son,  but  freely  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all."  Oh,  ray  dear  children,  have  you  ever  thought  of 
this  love,  and  the  love  of  Jesus  in  being  willing  to  die 
the  tormenting  and  ignominious  death  of  the  cross  for 
you  ?  Have  you  ever  gone  to  him  and  asked  him  to 
deliver  you  from  the  slavery  of  your  evil  tempers,  for 
you  know  you  have  some?  Do  they  not  make  you 
unhappy,  yea,  as  wretched  sometimes  as  a  poor  slave  in 
his  fetters,  and  even  more  so  ?  Go  to  him  and  ask  him 
to  forgive  your  debts,  and  to  give  you  your  heavenly 
inheritance  which  you  have  lost  by  sin.  Dear  children, 
while  the  Jubilee  trumpet  of  the  gospel  is  sounding  in 
your  ears,  and  saying,  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free 
ye  shall  be  free  indeed,"  go  to  him  and  say,  "  Lord  Jesus, 
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though  I  am  so  young,  I  am  a  sinner,  in  mercy  forgive 
ray  sins.  I  have  many  evil  tempers  which  bring  me 
into  bondage,  O  give  me  thy  grace  to  renew  my  heart 
and  make  me  free,  that  when  I  die  I  may  have  the 
inheritance  which  is  "incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away.''  Oh  what  a  blessed  thing  it  will  be 
for  you,  to  be  one  of  the  liberated  captives  of  the  Chris- 
tian Jubilee ! 

I  next  lead  you  to  consider  my  own  Jubilee.  As  the 
Jewish  festival  was  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year,  it  has 
become  a  custom  to  apply  the  word  Jubilee  to  any  event 
that  occurs  in  a  fiftieth  year;  hence,  the  fiftieth  year 
of  my  ministry  is  my  Jubilee.  Yes,  my  dear  children, 
it  is  very  true,  and  I  record  it  with  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God,  I  have  been  fifty  years  a  minister  in  this  town.  I 
preached  ray  first  sermon  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1805  ;  but  as  the  8th  of  September,  this  year,  falls  upon 
a  Saturday,  and  that  is  an  inconvenient  day  for  a 
Jubilee  service,  it  was  determined  to  postpone  the  obser- 
vance of  the  day  to  the  12th.  Fifty  years !  What  a 
large  portion  of  my  life  !  I  dare  say  it  seems  to  you, 
in  looking  forward  to  fifty  years,  a  very  long  period.  But 
to  me,  in  looking  back  upon  it,  it  seems  a  very  short  one. 
It  seems  but  yesterday  I  came  here,  a  yo-iug  man,  not 
twenty-one,  and  now  I  am  an  old  one,  in  my  seventy- 
first  year.  How  justly  have  the  sacred  writers  described 
the  rapid  flight  of  time,  and  the  shortness  of  human  life, 
by  the  most  expressive  figures ;  and  how  true  and  solemn 
is  the  language  of  Paul,  "  Time  is  short."  Do  im- 
prove your  time  well,  for  infancy  has  already,  with  some 
of  you,  grown  into  childhood,  childhood,  with  others,  is 
grown  into  youth,  with  others,  youth  will  soon  grow 
into  manhood,  and  manhood  soon  sink  into  the  decay 
Vol.  16  R  R  Vol  17  D  D  D 
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of  age.  Recollect,  that  what  the  youth  is,  whether  good 
or  bad,  that  the  man  is  likely  to  be.  I  thank  God  that 
if  ever  I  was  a  Christian,  I  was  one  at  sixteen ;  and  if  you 
ever  become  a  Christian,  it  will  in  all  probability  be 
while  you  are  young. 

Having  lived  in  Birmingham,  as  a  minister,  for  fifty 
years,   I   have   spent   2,600   sabbaths,   and  must  have 
preached,  here   and   elsewhere,  far  on  towards  10,000 
sermons;  and  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  the  help  and 
success  he  has  given  me.     What  multitudes  have  been 
born  and  died,  even  of  those  that  belong,  or  once  did,  to 
this  congregation  !     How  many  of  your  parents  I  have 
buried,  and  have  little  doubt  that  many  of  them  are 
gone  to  be  with  Christ,  in  that  blessed  world  where  there 
is  no  more  death !     Make  it  your  determination  to  be 
followers  of  those,  who,  by  faith  and  patience,  inherit 
the  promises.    Seek,  that  when  you  die  you  may  go  and 
dwell  with  them  in  heaven.     You  are  very  happy  with 
them  on  earth,  how  much  more  happy  will  you  be  with 
them  in  Paradise  !     Many  of  you  I  have  baptised,  as 
well  as  your  parents  before  you.     Have  you  been  bap- 
tised with  the  Spirit,  and  have  you  devoted  yourselves 
to  God  ?     How  many,  by  ray  ministry,  have  been  truly 
converted  unto  God,  and  have  become  holy  men  and 
women,  useful  members  of  society,  and  ornaments  of 
the  church !     During  my  pastorate  the  Lord  has  added 
to  the  church   nearly  two  thousand  members,  a  large 
portion  of  them  have  been  transferred  to  the  church  in 
heaven,  though  the  greater  number  still  remain.     Will 
not  you,  my  dear  children,  desire  to  be  one  day  num- 
bered with  God's  people,  and  maintain  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  this  place  when  your  parents  are  numbered 
with  the  dead? 
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To  the  children  of  the  Sunday-school,  I  would  say, 
Bless  God  for  the  privileges  you  so  richly  enjoy  in  this 
invaluable  institution.  It  is  now  only  about  seventy 
years  ago,  that  Sunday-schools  were  established.  Before, 
the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  grew  up  for  the 
most  part  in  ignorance,  neglect  of  the  Sabbath,  and  all 
the  vices  to  which  sabbath-breaking  too  often  leads. 
Yes,  my  children,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  sabbath- 
breaking  is  a  sin  itself,  and  does  lead  to  many  other 
sins.  "  Remember,^^  therefore,  "  the  Sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy."  Attend  the  school  constantly  and  punc- 
tually. And  understand  for  what  you  are  brought  to 
school.  It  is  not  merely  to  learn  to  read,  but  to  be 
taught  true  religion.  And  what  is  true  religion  ? 
"  Repentance  towards  God,  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  a  holy  life.  Now  this  is  true  religion,  and 
you  are  brought  to  a  Sunday-school  to  be  taught  it.  Be 
very  diligent  and  very  anxious  to  learn.  Mind  what 
your  kind  teachers  say  to  you.  Is  it  not  very  good  of 
them  to  give  up  their  time  to  you  ?  More  than  fifty 
years  ago  I  was  a  Sunday-school  teacher  myself,  and  I 
very  well  remember  that  one  of  the  boys  in  my  class 
was  killed.  He  was  a  good  boy.  I  had  great  comfort 
in  him.  You  may  be  suddenly  killed,  and  therefore  I 
advise  you  to  be  always  prepared  for  death,  by  being 
always  found  in  the  fear  of  God.  A  good  child  is  as  fit 
to  die  in  his  daily  occupation,  as  he  is  in  the  house  of 
God.  Take  my  word  for  it,  good  Sunday-school  boys 
or  girls,  that  is,  boys  or  girls  that  are  very  constant, 
always  in  time,  obedient  to  their  teachers,  anxious  to 
grow  in  knowledge  and  religion,  will  be  likely  to  do  well 
for  both  worlds,  this  and  the  next.  If  you  follow  my 
advice,  and  should  live  to  be  fifty  years  old,  you  will 
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then  say,  on  your  Jubilee  day,  "Blessed  be  God  for 
sending  me  to  a  Sunday-school ;  it  was  there  I  learnt  to 
be  a  good  boy,  and  being  a  good  boy,  by  God's  grace  I 
became  a  good  man." 

What  a  different  aspect  does  our  Sunday-school 
present  to  what  it  did  when  I  came?  We  then  had  no 
school-rooms,  but  taught  the  children  in  a  house  in 
Moor  Street.  I  should  think  it  probable  that  during 
my  pastorate  nearly  20,000  children  have  been  in  our 
schools.  And  where  are  they  now  ?  Many  in  eternity. 
Some,  we  hope,  in  heaven;  others,  we  fear,  in  hell. 
Many  of  them  are  now  members  of  this  church  and 
other  churches.  Many  in  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  in  all  conditions  of  life.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  has 
ruined  many  of  these  in  body,  soul,  and  estate  ?  Why, 
drunkenness.  Dear  children,  do  grow  up  with  a  dread, 
a  horror,  and  a  hatred  of  drunkenness ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  this  vice,  do  not  touch  intoxicating  drink.  Shun 
it  as  you  would  a  poison.  Boys  and  girls  can  do  without 
ale,  wine,  or  spirits. 

What  changes  I  have  witnessed  in  the  circumstances 
of  many !  Some,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
industry,  sobriety,  and  skill,  have  risen  from  poverty  to 
wealth;  while  others  by  their  own  misconduct,  have 
sunk  from  wealth  to  poverty.  And  I  wish  you  to  set 
out  in  life  remembering  that  "  Godliness  is  profitable 
for  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come."  Religion  will  be 
your  best  friend  for  this  world,  as  well  as  your  only  one 
for  that  which  is  to  come.  It  will  keep  you  from  bad 
companions,  and  all  those  vices  which  lead  to  poverty. 
For,  as  an  old  writer  once  said,  it  will  cost  more  to  keep 
one  vice  than  two  children. 
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What  a  change  has  been  made  in  our  place  of  wor- 
ship !  The  chapel  in  which  I  first  preached  was  small, 
cold,  and  comfortless ;  almost  hidden  from  view  by  a 
high  wall  in  front ;  and  the  lane  in  which  it  stood  was 
narrow,  dirty,  and  mean.  How  different  all  this  from 
the  spacious  chapel  in  which  we  now  assemble,  and  the 
wide  street  by  which  we  come  to  it ! 

And  then,  what  changes  have  also  taken  place  in  our 
town  during  these  fifty  years !  When  I  came  there 
were  only  80,000  inhabitants,  and  now  there  are  250,000. 
Nearly  twenty  new  churches  have  been  built,  and  per- 
haps more  than  thirty  other  places  of  worship.  What 
improvement  has  there  been  in  the  private  and  public 
buildings  !  Since  then,  our  noble  Town  Hall,  Market 
Hall,  King  Edward's  School,  the  Public  Office,  the  Corn 
Market,  the  Dispensary,  and  the  Queen's  Hospital  have 
all  been  erected,  and  Smithfield  laid  out.  Our  streets 
have  been  lined  with  stone  pavements,  instead  of  the 
sharp  pebbles  which  formerly  blistered  our  feet  as  we 
walked  upon  them,  and  our  suburbs  have  been  studded 
with  elegant  villas.  We  have  become  a  borough,  and 
send  two  members  to  Parliament.  When  I  came,  we 
had  no  railways,  and  consumed  seventeen  hours  in  going 
to  London  by  coach,  instead  of  three  or  four,  now,  in 
the  steam  carriage.  We  had  no  gas  lights,  but  only  oil 
lamps  in  the  streets,  which  served  little  else  than  to 
make  darkness  visible,  and  candles  in  the  shops  and  in 
our  places  of  worship.  There  was  of  course  no  electric 
telegraph,  no  police,  no  water  works.  And  then,  my 
children,  what  changes  in  our  manufactories  !  How  we 
should  have  stared  if  any  would  then  have  told  us  that 
before  we  died  they  would  make  plated  goods  as  well  as 
convey  intelligence  by  lightning,  as  is  the    case    now 
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with  the  electro-plating  and  the  electric  telegraph ! 
There  were  then  very  few  steam  engines,  and  manual 
labour  was  not  so  much  lightened  by  machinery  as  it  is 
now. 

What  wondrous  alterations  then  have  I  seen  in  the 
fifty  years  I  have  spent  here !  And,  ray  children,  who 
but  God  can  foretell  or  foresee  what  changes  will  take 
place  in  the  next  fifty  years  ?  Who  can  imagine  what, 
if  you  should  live  to  keep  your  Jubilee,  you  will  witness? 
This  town  will  then  perhaps  contain  half  a  million 
inhabitants.  And  what  still  greater  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  the  arts  will  have  taken  place.  How  we 
seem  to  wonder  what  those  did  who  lived  before  us ;  and 
you  will  perhaps  wonder  as  much  how  we  got  on  without 
those  things  which  you  will  then  possess.  You  belong 
to  a  wonderful  country,  and  are  born  in  a  wonderful  age, 
and  you  should,  with  true  patriotism,  love  your  country, 
and  bless  God  that  you  have  such  a  country.  Progress, 
my  children,  in  human  affairs  is  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence. The  world  is  always  growing  wiser,  and  I  hope 
better ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  every  one  of  you  to  do 
something  to  leave  the  world  better  than  you  found  it. 
You  can,  every  one  of  you,  be  in  some  way  or  other  a 
benefactor  to  mankind.  How  anxious  you  should  be  to 
act  well  your  part  in  all  these  movements  !  Do  be 
thoughtful  and  note  the  changes  that  are  always  going 
on  in  the  world.  You  are  being  trained  for  future 
usefulness  in  our  juvenile  missionary  societies,  and  other 
organisations  of  the  young.  When  I  commenced  my 
ministry,  children  were  entirely  overlooked.  We  never 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  calling  in  the  aid  of  children. 
Ko  such  honour  was  bestowed  upon  them  then.     This 
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privilege,  however,  is  now  conferred  upon  you,  and  I 
hope  you  esteem  and  value  it  as  such. 

Daring  my  pastorate  I  have  witnessed  multitudes 
of  children  that  have  grown  up  to  be  their  parents' 
comfort,  pride,  and  boast ;  and  others  breaking  their 
parents'  heart  by  their  misconduct,  and  bringing  down 
their  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  To  which 
of  these  classes  do  you  belong  ? 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  your  attention  to  your  own 
Jubilee.  "  Our  Jubilee,"  you  say ;  "  What !  shall  I 
have  a  Jubilee  ?"  Yes,  of  course,  if  you  live  to  be  fifty 
years  of  age.  The  fiftieth  year  of  your  life  will  be  your 
Jubilee.  Now,  here,  let  me  solemnly  ask  you,  and 
entreat  you  as  solemnly  to  ask  yourselves,  how  you  wish 
to  keep  your  Jubilee ;  in  happiness  or  misery.  Think 
of  that  birth-day  when  you  shall  say,  "  I  am  this  day 
fifty  years  old."  Now  tell  me  how  you  would  like  that 
day  to  be  spent.  You  will  then  be  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  your  friends  for  your  situation  and 
circumstances,  or  else  their  pity.  You  will  then  be 
miserable  or  happy.  You  are  ready  to  say,  "  How  can 
I  tell  what  will  happen  to  me  fifty  years  hence  ?"  Why, 
I  know  very  well  there  are  many  things  in  your  future 
history  which  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  but  God  can 
foretell.  You  cannot  tell  whether  you  will  be  rich  or 
poor,  ill  or  well,  living  in  this  country  or  abroad ;  but 
you  can  tell  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  if  you  are  good, 
you  will  be  happy ;  and  if  you  are  wicked,  you  will  be 
miserable.  But  you  are  ready  perhaps  to  say,  "  Why 
should  I  think  about  what  will  happen  to  me  fifty  years 
hence  ?"  In  answer  to  that,  I  admit  it  is  of  most 
pressing  importance  to  consider  what  you  are  now ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  tell  you,  if  you  should  be  alive  then, 
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your  condition  will  be  influenced  at  that  time  by  what 
you  are  before.  The  future,  my  children,  depends  upon, 
and  is  influenced  by,  the  present.  What  you  are  to-day, 
will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  determine  what  you  will 
be  to  morrow.  So  what  you  will  be  fifty  years  hence, 
depends,  in  some  measure,  upon  what  you  are  now.  It 
is  of  great  importance  that  you  should  be  thoughtful 
about  the  future.  I  do  not,  I  repeat,  wish  you  to  forget 
the  present  time  in  idle  dreams  about  the  future.  There 
is  always  some  present  duty  to  be  attended  to.  Mind 
that.  Do  that.  And  let  nothing  draw  away  your  atten- 
tion from  that.  But  still,  you  must  also  look  on  to  the 
future,  for  the  future  will  come;  and  you  must  prepare 
and  provide  for  it.  Well,  now,  shall  I  tell  you  what 
will,  in  all  probability,  ensure  you  a  happy  Jubilee? 

True  religion,  a  good  education,  diligence  in  learning 
your  business,  good  habits  of  general  conduct,  and 
striving  to  make  others  happy. 

Begin  with  religion.  Remember  your  Creator  in 
the  days  of  your  youth.  Fear  God.  Love  Christ. 
Hate  sin.  Seek  to  be  good  and  holy.  Read  yonr  Bible 
and  pray  to  God  daily.  Think  of  the  words  you  have 
learnt : 

'Tis  Religion  that  will  give 

Sweetest  pleasures  while  we  live ; 

'Tis  Religion  must  supply 

Solid  comfort  when  we  die. 

Next  to  this,  be  very  anxious  to  improve  your  minds. 
Do  not  be  idle  at  school.  Eagerly  desire  to  learn.  Get 
knowledge.  Knowledge  is  power,  pleasure,  and  means 
of  usefulness. 

When  sent  apprentice,  diligently  learn  your  trade 
or  profession,    whatever  it   may  be.      Strive  to  excel. 
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Do  not  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity.  And  form  good 
general  habits  of  industry,  punctuality,  perseverance, 
frugality.  Nor  must  you  omit  to  endeavour  to  make 
others  happy.  I  lately  read,  in  the  life  of  a  very 
wise  and  very  witty  man,  something  like  the  following 
directions  how  to  make  every  day  happy. 

When  you  rise  in  the  morning,  form  a  resolution  to 
make,  at  least,  one  person  happy  that  day.  It  is  easily 
done.  There  is  your  mother,  say  a  very  kind  word,  or 
do  a  very  kind  action  for  her  as  soon  as  you  see  her. 
She  will  think  upon  it  with  joy  all  the  day.  There  are 
your  brothers  or  sisters,  give  up  something  you  like  and 
which  they  want :  it  will  delight  them  all  day.  Or 
there  are  the  servants  of  the  family,  be  very  kind  in 
some  particular  act  to  them.  Or  there  is  a  poor  widow 
or  some  other  distressed  person  to  whom  you  might  give 
a  penny,  or,  by  your  parents'  permission,  an  old  cast  off 
garment :  why,  it  will  make  them  happy  all  day.  Now, 
as  there  are,  you  know,  three  hundred  and  sixty  five 
days  in  the  year,  you  would  thus  make  three  hundred 
and  sixty  five  persons  in  a  year  happy  for  a  day. 
Now  calculate,  for  most  of  you  know  a  little  arithmetic, 
how  many  persons  you  would  make  happy  for  a  day, 
supposing  you  are  now  ten  years  of  age,  and  should  live 
to  keep  your  Jubilee.  You  can  easily  work  that  little 
sum.  See  how  much  happiness  you  may  communicate 
in  going  through  life  !  What  a  poor,  low,  mean  life  it 
is  to  live  wholly  for  ourselves  !  Besides,  the  way  to  be 
happy  ourselves,  is  to  make  others  happy  :  for  selfish 
people  cannot  be  happy  people. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  if  you  will  follow  my  advice, 
and  act  thus,  then  your  Jubilee  will  be  kept  with  joy  by 
yourselves  and  your  friends ;  and  you  will  say  on  your 
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birthday,  when  fifty  years  old,  "  I  this  day  remember 
what  was  said  and  done  at  Mr  James's  Jubilee.  I  re- 
collect Mr  Dale's  address,  and  what  was  said  to  me 
in  Mr  James's  little  book,  which  he  gave  me,  and  which 
I  have  kept  to  this  day.  And  it  was  that  address,  and 
that  book,  which  had  great  influence,  by  God's  grace,  in 
making  me  this  day  what  I  am,  holy,  useful,  and  happy." 

But,  my  children,  if  you  do  not  attend  to  this  advice, 
but  act  differently ;  if  you  live  a  wicked  life,  neglect  to 
cultivate  your  mind  and  to  learn  your  business,  and 
should  form  bad  habits,  your  Jubilee  will  be  a  miserable 
day  when  it  comes.  You  will  have  a  sad  heart,  a  guilty 
conscience,  and  perhaps  a  broken  constitution,  and  a 
miserable  home,  and  will  bitterly  exclaim,  "  Oh,  that  I 
had  hearkened  to  the  advice  given  me  at  Mr  James's 
Jubilee  and  in  his  little  book." 

But  here  I  must  remind  you  that  a  large  number  of 
you  will  never  reach  fifty  years  of  age.  There  will  be 
no  Jubilee  for  scores  and  hundreds  of  you.  The  grave, 
the  grave  will  have  received  you  to  its  dreary  abode. 
Many  of  you  will  die  before  you  are  twenty  years  of 
age;  many  more  before  you  are  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  then,  to  prepare  for  death  !  How  ? 
By  true  religion.  Piety  is  the  only  preparation  for 
heaven.  If  you  fear  God  and  love  Christ,  death  will  be 
your  gain.  You  will  then  keep  Jubilee  in  heaven  with 
the  angels  of  God  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life,  and  beneath 
the  branches  of  the  tree  of  life.  He  that  has  true 
religion  may  go  on  to  meet  death  without  fear,  rejoicing 
in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  heaven  and  a  happy  immor- 
tality.    Take  the  following  maxims  for  your  guide  : 

Keligion  will  be  your  best  friend  for  both  worlds. 
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The  eye  of  God  is  always  upon  you^  and  he  is  present 
when  no  other  is  near. 

Godliness  is  the  best  of  all  things,  for  it  makes  bitter 
things  sweet  and  sweet  things  sweeter. 

What  a  boy  would  be  as  a  man,  let  him  seek  to  be 
that  while  a  boy  :  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man. 

Jesus  Christ,  while  young,  was  subject  to  his  parents; 
a  dutiful  son  is,  therefore,  like  Christ,  when  he  was 
young.     And  what  an  honour  to  be  like  Christ. 

Sin  is  deceitful  as  well  as  wicked,  leading  you  to 
commit  great  sins  by  first  tempting  you  to  little  ones; 
and  leading  you  into  habits  of  sin  by  asking  for  only 
one  sin  at  a  time.  "  Only  this  once,"  is  Satan's  way 
of  beguiling  you  into  a  course  of  sin.  What  ought  not 
to  be  done  at  all  should  not  be  done  once. 

Avoid  the  first  wrong  step. 

There  are  three  things,  which  if  lost,  can  never  be 
recovered :  time,  opportunity,  and  the  soul. 

A  holy  and  useful  life  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a 
long  or  a  prosperous  one. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  in  a  very  few  years  at  most 
I  must  leave  you,  and  I  again  say  I  hope  you  will  keep 
this  little  book  in  remembrance  of  me.  Carefully  pre- 
serve it.  Often  look  at  it  and  read  it.  And  as  often  as 
you  read  it  think  you  hear  me  saying  to  you,  "  Fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments." 

Though  I  must  leave  you,  yet  God,  I  hope,  will  long 
preserve  Mr  Dale  to  you ;  and  it  is  my  prayer  that  he 
may  keep  his  Jubilee  in  this  congregation  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  I  am  now  spending  my  Jubilee  year,  and 
that  many  of  you  may  keep  it  with  him.  If  my  min- 
istry has  not  yet  been  blessed  to  you,  I  pray  God  that 
his  may  be.     May  you  be  his  joy  now,  and  crown  of 
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rejoicing  ia  the  day  of  Christ.  Attend  his  ministry. 
Follow  his  counsels.  Be  his  comfort.  And  when  all 
the  changes  of  this  life  are  over,  may  I  meet  you  in 
heaven,  to  keep  Jubilee  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  the  Lamb. 


FUND    FOR    RETIRING    MINISTERS. 

Printed  in  the  British  Standard  Newspaper  in  1859. 


TO    THE    PASTORS    AND    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCHES. 

It  is  somewhat  to  the  reproach  of  our  denomination, 
that  we  have  yet  made  no  provision  for  those  pastors  of 
our  churches  who  on  account  of  age,  infirmity,  or  other 
causes,  should  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  labours, 
anxieties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  pastorate.  And  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  reproach  were  likely  to  be  per- 
petual. Is  this  a  necessary  fruit  of  Independency  ?  If 
so,  it  would  lead  us  to  doubt  of  its  rightness  tested  either 
by  reason  or  revelation.  Surely,  we  ought  to  have  some 
institution  to  meet  this  case.  We  have  funds  for  our 
widows,  though  but  scanty  ones,  and  others  to  eke  out 
the  starving  salaries  of  our  poorer  ministers ;  but  we 
have  yet  no  General  Fund  for  Retiring  Ministers.  This 
subject,  as  is  well  known,  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Congregational  Union  for  several  years.  An  elabo- 
rate paper  upon  it  was  read  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  at  the 
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Halifax  meeting  last  October,  which  was  referred  to  a 
small  committee,  consisting  of  himself,  Samuel  Morley, 
Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Smith,  our  valued  Secretary  of 
the  Union.  The  principle  of  this  paper  was  a  scheme 
for  deferred  annuities.  The  gentlemen  just  mentioned 
have  most  laudably  and  conscientiously  discharged  their 
trust  by  eliciting  information  ;  and  they  now  report  in  a 
circular  they  have  lately  issued  that  the  proposal  has 
received  so  little  support  that  it  must  be  abandoned,  and 
they  recommend  the  denomination  to  accept  the  oflFer  I 
have  made  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  body  £1000, 
for  an  object  cognate,  but  not  identical,  with  that  of  Dr. 
Ferguson.  This  sum  is  derived  from  the  £500  presented 
to  me  at  my  Jubilee,  the  interest  thereon,  £50  contri- 
buted by  a  friend,  and  the  rest  from  my  own  pocket. 

My  object  may  be  thus  stated.  In  looking  round 
upon  the  condition  of  our  churches,  we  here  and  there 
see  one,  under  the  pastorate  of  a  man  who,  as  to  talent, 
never  perhaps  rose  above  mediocrity,  who  still  was  useful 
in  his  day,  but  who,  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy,  has 
become  quite  inefficient.  Under  his  now  effete  minis- 
trations the  congregation  is  continually  diminishing,  and 
the  church  descending  into  the  graves  of  its  oldest  mem- 
bers, while  none  are  being  baptised  for  the  dead.  Con- 
siderable uneasiness  is  felt  by  those  that  remain,  who 
lament  to  see  the  obvious  downward  course  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  even  the  good  man  hunscii'  ouiuetiines  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  resign.  But  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He  has 
little  or  no  private  property,  and  his  whole  subsistence 
depends  upon  his  scanty  stipend  from  his  church. 

Now,  what  I  want  is  a  provision  for  such  cases  as 
this ;  an  honourable  door  of  retreat  for  such  pastors. 
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This  would  make  way  for  a  younger  and  more  efficient 
minister,  the  aged  pastor  would  be  relieved  and  provided 
for,  and  our  denomination  strengthened.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived at  once,  that  this  proposal  does  not  refer  to  aged 
ministers,  as  such,  and  others  incapacitated  for  labour  by 
sickness,  but  to  ministers  who  unite  age  and  incompe- 
tency, although  they  may  still  have  bodily  strength  to 
preach,  and  who,  indeed,  may  still  continue,  as  occasion 
may  serve,  to  preach.  My  primary  idea  is  the  relief  of 
churches  from  pastors  who  have  out-lived  their  useful- 
ness, and  under  whom  the  churches  are  withering  away. 

I  am  not  such  a  blind  theorist  as  not  to  see  that  my 
scheme  has  to  contend  with  formidable  objections  and 
considerable  difficulties  of  administration,  and  will  re- 
quire a  large  fund  to  render  it  extensively  effective.  But 
I  think  there  are  wisdom  and  wealth  enough  among  us 
to  obviate  all  these.  I  should  propose  that  a  new  trust 
be  created  for  that  purpose,  composed,  if  not  solely,  yet 
partly,  from  the  trustees  of  "The  Witness  Fund  :"  that 
no  man  under  sixty  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Institution ;  that  the  maximum  of  grants  be  £50  per 
annum,  and  the  grant  be  made  for  life,  contingent  of 
course  upon  the  retention  by  the  grantee  of  sound  doc- 
trine and  good  conduct.  Further  details  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  I  should  now  state. 

Such,  then,  is  the  proposal  I  have  already  made,  and 
now  repeat.  Four  years  nearly  have  elapsed  since  I  put 
it  forth  to  the  public,  but  have  yet  had  no  response, 
except  from  the  Committee  of  the  Union,  who  have 
most  kindly  corresponded  with  me  upon  the  subject. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union,  held  in 
Cheltenham  in  the  year  1857,  I  stated  that  if  within 
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two  years  the  sum  of  £4,000  was  not  raised  in  addition 
to  my  own,  I  should  appropriate  the  money  to  some 
other  object.  That  intimation,  for  me,  was  repeated 
last  year  at  Halifax  by  my  brother.  This  time  will 
expire  next  October,  and  if  before  then,  or  at  the  time, 
nothing  should  be  done  in  support  of  the  plan,  I  shall 
appropriate  it  to  some  local  objects  which  have  strong 
claims  upon  me.  I  am  anxious  to  see  an  appropriation 
of  the  money  while  I  live.  Age  and  infirmity  say  to 
me  in  solemn  and  emphatic  words,  "  What  thou  doest, 
do  quickly,^'  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  longer  defer  the 
matter.  It  will  be  to  me  a  delightful  reflection  in  pass- 
ing off  from  the  stage  of  life,  if  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
leave  this  small  token  of  my  regard  for  a  section  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  which  I  have  lived  and  laboured 
fifty-five  years  out  of  the  seventy-five  I  have,  through 
God's  goodness,  been  favoured  to  spend  upon  earth. 

We  are  not,  as  a  denomination,  very  keen-sighted  to 
perceive  what  is  for  our  benefit,  or,  if  perceiving  it,  not 
very  zealous  to  promote  it,  and  had  need  take  care  that 
we  do  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  taunt  that  Congrega- 
tional principles  lead  to  Congregational  selfishness, 
doing  all  for  the  single  church  and  nothing  for  the 
whole  body.  I  hope  I  am  the  last  man  who  would 
divert  our  attention  from  catholic  and  cosmopolitan 
institutions,  to  concentrate  it  upon  such  as  are  sectional ; 
but  I  would  be  as  remote  from  the  spurious  philan- 
thropy which  would  found  a  regard  for  what  is  general 
upon  the  destruction  of  individual  preference.  We 
shall  serve  the  remote  objects  of  Christian  zeal  by 
paying  wise  and  careful,  yet  unsectarian,  attention  to 
that  which  is  near. 
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I  did  expect,  certainly,  that  our  wealthy  ministers, 
of  whom  we  have  many,  would  have  entered  into  my 
scheme  with  a  tender  sympathy  for  their  less  favoured 
brethren ;  and  also  that  our  still  wealthier  laymen,  out 
of  regard  to  our  denomination,  would  have  taken  it  up. 
I  would  remind  both  that  October  is  approaching,  and 
if  nothing  be  done  by,  or  at,  that  time,  I  shall  stand 
clear  from  all  imputation  of  breaking  faith  with  the 
public  if  I  appropriate  the  sum  mentioned  to  local 
objects,  of  which  there  are  some  now  before  me. 

J.  A.  James. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  ADDRESS  TO   PARENTS 
AND   MINISTERS, 

ON     THE     RELIGIOUS     EDUCATION     OF     CHILDREN. 

Inserted  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  January  18i6. 

Every  year  ought  to  begin  with  pious  resolution, 
and  to  close  with  serious  examination;  and  the  retro- 
spect of  the  past  should  suggest  the  purposes  for  the 
future.  The  state  of  religion  in  our  denomination  has 
been  of  late  the  subject  of  deep  solicitude  and  anxious 
inquiry.  We  have  admitted  that  there  is  need,  urgent 
need  for  revival.  A  season  of  humiliation  and  prayer 
has  been  lately  observed  in  many  of  our  churches.  This 
is  so  far  well ;  but  we  must  act  as  well  as  pray.  Where 
shall  we  begin  ?  I  answer,  with  our  families.  What 
shall  we  do  first  ?  Seek  the  revival  of  domestic  piety. 
Let  all  Christian  parents  and  Christian  ministers  begin 
this  year  with  new  and  more  strenuous  efforts  for  the 
religious  education  of  our  young  people.  The  children 
of  the  strangers  are  cared  for  in  our  Sunday-schools, 
while,  I  am  afraid,  ''the  children  of  the  kingdom"  are 
much  neglected  in  our  families.  Is  it  not  true  that  our 
churches  are  composed  more  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter  ?  Do  not  many  of  our  pastors,  in  looking  round 
upon  their  flocks,  sorrowfully  exclaim,  "  Here  are  the 
parents,  but  where  are  the  children  ?  "  while  the  parents 
take  up  the  deep  lament,  and  say,  "  Here  we  are,  but 
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not  the  children  thou  hast  given  us."  Is  not  this  for  a 
wonder,  as  well  as  for  a  lamentation  ?  Is  the  proverb 
which  says,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  a  maxim 
of  bygone  days,  which  has  ceased  to  be  true  in  ours  ? 
Has  religious  example  lost  its  power,  and  education  its 
influence,  in  the  right  formation  of  character  ?  No,  no  : 
the  cause  of  a  want  of  decided,  earnest,  religion,  in  so 
many  of  our  young  people,  especially  in  our  young  men, 
must  be  sought,  where  it  may  easily  be  found,  in  the 
neglect  of  this  pious  training,  both  by  parents  and 
ministers.  We  are  all  guilty  together.  We  have  none 
of  us  done  our  duty.  The  pulpit  has  been  regarded, 
both  by  parents  and  pastors,  as  almost  the  sole  means 
of  conversion  to  God.  Parents  have  virtually  handed 
over  their  children  to  ministers,  and  ministers,  instead 
of  concerning  themselves  right  earnestly  about  the 
business  of  catechetical  instruction,  or  other  private 
means  of  gaining  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
young,  have  contented  themselves  with  the  exercises  of 
the  sabbath  and  the  sanctuary.  Domestic  religious 
instruction  and  education,  and  ministerial,  or,  rather, 
pastoral  care  of  the  children  of  church  members,  were 
scarcely  ever  at  a  lower  point  among  all  denominations 
of  evangelical  professing  Christians  than  in  the  present 
day.  The  young  are  left  to  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
which,  it  is  admitted,  are  powerful  means  of  instructing 
and  impressing;  but  the  judicious,  systematic,  persever- 
ing, and  affectionate  labours  of  the  parlour  and  the 
vestry  are  most  lamentably  neglected,  or  only  perfunc- 
torily carried  forward.  Parents,  you  are  guilty ;  minis- 
ters, you  are  guilty.  There  is  no  part  of  my  own 
pastoral  history  on  which,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  my 
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ministry,  I  look  back  with  more  shame,  regret,  and 
penitence,  than  I  do  on  my  neglect  of  the  catechetical 
instruction  of  the  young.  It  is  true  I  have  had  to  occupy 
and  fill  a  large  sphere  of  duty,  and  have  been  engrossed 
by  most  multifarious  occupations,  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  but  it  now  seems  to  me  that  this  forms  no 
excuse,  and  nothing  can  form  an  excuse,  for  the  neglect 
of  a  devoted  attention  to  the  young.  How  can  we 
wonder  that  they  go  off  to  the  world  if  they  are  not 
from  childhood  trained  both  by  their  parents  and 
ministers  in  the  principles  of  evangelical  religion,  or 
to  the  Established  Church,  if  they  are  not  taught  the 
principles  of  Nonconformity  ?  As  a  parent  and  a  pastor, 
I  now  see  defects  I  would  give  anything  to  supply,  and 
which,  God  helping  me,  I  mean  to  supply,  through  the 
few  remaining  years  of  my  ministry  on  earth.  I  cast 
no  reflection  upon  others  which  I  do  not  take  to  myself, 
but  I  do  say,  before  God  and  his  churches,  that  Christian 
parents  and  pastors  are  most  censurably  wanting  in  their 
duties  to  the  youth  which  Providence  has  placed  under 
their  care.  I  know  what  a  bustling  age  it  is,  both  in 
the  church  and  in  the  world,  how  much  the  time  of 
both  Christians  and  their  pastors  is  demanded  for  the 
various  institutions  of  the  day;  but  no  missionary 
operations,  whether  home  or  foreign,  no  public  spirit, 
no  religious  benevolence,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  right  religious  training  of  our  children 
and  youth. 

Ought  we  not  to  expect  that,  if  proper  means  were 
adopted,  and  a  judicious  system  of  education  pursued, 
the  children  would  be  like  their  parents  ?  Are  we  not 
warranted  to  look  for  this,  by  the  promises  of  God's 
word,  and  the  nature  of  the  case  ?     True  we  have  the 
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corruption  of  human  nature  to  contend  with,  a  resist- 
ance from  within  to  all  our  efforts  to  train  them  up,  for 
God  to  overcome;  but  then  we  have  the  baptismal  seal 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the  promised  aid  of  the 
Spirit,  to  encourage  our  hopes,  and  to  stimulate  our 
labours.  Equally  true  it  is  that  God  is  sovereign  in  the 
dispensation  of  his  favours ;  but  let  not  distorted  views 
of  this  awful  prerogative  of  Deity  be  set  up  against  his 
commands  and  promises,  and  to  excuse  our  neglect  and 
indolence ;  sovereignty,  rightly  understood,  is  an  en- 
couragement, and  not  a  discouragement,  to  exertion.  It 
is  not  God  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  our 
children,  but  we  ourselves.  God  is  willing  to  convert 
them,  waiting  to  convert  them ;  but  then  he  does  so  by 
our  instrumentality,  and  if  we  use  not  the  means,  the 
result  may  not  be  expected  ordinarily  to  follow.  It  is 
one  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  Divine  government, 
that  in  an  affair  of  such  tremendous  consequence  as  the 
salvation  of  the  soul,  one  man's  eternal  happiness  or 
torment  should  be  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  conduct 
of  another.  But  so  it  is,  and  nothing  in  the  universe 
can  be  conceived  more  adapted  to  awaken  our  solicitude, 
and  to  stimulate  our  labour  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
others,  than  the  idea  that  it  depends  in  some  measure 
upon  us,  so  far  as  instrumentality  is  concerned,  whether 
they  shall  live  for  ever  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  Parents, 
let  the  awful  and  appalling  thought  make  your  blood 
almost  curdle,  that  you  may  be  the  occasion  of  damna- 
tion to  your  children  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the 
ecstatic  idea  kindle  the  fondest  hopes,  and  excite  to  the 
most  vigorous  effort  and  prayer,  {hat  you  may  be  blessed 
in  lifting  their  souls  to  glory,  immortality,  and  eternal 
life. 
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Look  into  some  families  of  professors ;  follow  them 
through  the  history  of  only  one  week;  spend  but  one 
single  Sabbath  in  their  houses,  and  see  their  worldly 
mindedness,  their  gaiety,  their  frivolity,  their  unsancti- 
fied  tempers,  their  companions,  their  reading,  their 
amusements,  their  censoriousness  upon  all  who  are 
holier  than  themselves;  their  homage  to  talent,  their 
low  esteem  of  sanctity,  their  contempt  of  faithful  min- 
isters, and  their  adulation  of  popular  ones ;  their  pre- 
ference of  a  showy  rhetoric  to  a  sound  theology ;  their 
neglect  of  family  prayer,  or  their  hasty,  undevout,  and 
perfunctory  manner  of  performing  it ;  their  total  neglect 
of  religious  instruction  of  children  and  servants ;  their 
constant  absence  from  all  week-day  services;  and  who 
can  wonder  that  young  people,  brought  up  amidst  such 
scenes,  do  not  become  pious,  but  go  off  to  the  world  or 
to  sin  ?  It  is  true  that  from  such  families  we  do  some- 
times receive  members ;  but  too  generally  the  children 
are,  like  their  parents,  and  bring  into  the  church  no 
higher  or  better  kind  of  religion  than  they  have  learned 
at  home;  and  thus  a  low  tone  of  piety,  a  Laodicean 
spirit,  is  extended  and  perpetuated. 

In  order  to  a  revived  state  of  domestic  religious 
instruction,  there  must  first  of  all  be  a  revival  of  piety 
in  the  parents.  The  neglect  of  which  I  complain,  must 
be  traced  up  to  the  low  state  of  religion  among  those 
who  make  a  profession  of  godliness.  It  is  vain  to  expect 
that  a  worldly-minded  father,  whose  spirituality,  if  he 
ever  had  any,  has  been  utterly  evaporated  by  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  solicitude  about  trade  and  politics;  or  a 
frivolous,  pleasure-loving  mother,  who  thinks  far  more 
about  adorning  the  bodies,  or  polishing  the  manners,  of 
her  children,  than  about  saving  their  souls,  should  be 
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at  all  anxious  about  the  religious  education  of  their 
offspring.  Church  members  must  be  called  back  from 
their  wanderings  into  the  world,  and  made  to  study 
afresh  their  professions,  which  multitudes  either  never 
knew,  or  have  lamentably  forgotten.  Parental  piety 
only  can  supply  the  means  or  the  motives  of  domestic 
education. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  members  of  our 
churches,  I  call  upon  you,  both  for  your  own  sakes,  as 
well  as  for  the  sakes  of  your  children,  to  consider  your 
ways,  and  to  seek  a  higher  tone  of  religion.  Remember 
that  the  children  of  inconsistent  professors  are  less 
likely  to  be  converted  to  God  than  the  children  of  those 
who  make  no  pretensions  to  religion,  inasmuch  as  to  the 
natural  depravity  of  the  heart  they  superadd  that  invete- 
rate prejudice  and  disgust  which  a  perception  of  hypo- 
crisy never  fails  to  create. 

Even  the  consistent  christian  parent  never  had  so 
many  obstacles  to  contend  with,  and  so  many  resisting 
influences  to  overcome,  in  the  way  of  the  religious 
education  of  his  children,  as  he  has  in  the  present  day. 
The  human  mind  never  had  so  many  objects  of  engross- 
ing power  presented  to  its  contemplation  at  once  as  it 
has  now,  which  not  only  divert  the  thoughts  of  the 
parent,  but  attract  those  of  the  child  :  then  it  is  also  an 
age  of  a  progressive  refinement  in  matters  of  taste, 
which  is  running  through  all  the  habits  of  society,  and 
no  parent  can  leave  his  children  destitute  of  ordinary 
elegance  and  polish ;  and  in  addition,  mental  cultivation 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  stimulated  to  an 
unprecedented  degree,  and  who  can  allow,  or  ought  to 
allow,  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  amidst 
abounding  information  ?    Now  these  things  wonderfully 
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increase  the  danger  of  neglecting  and  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  sacred  pursuits  and  the  serious  plans 
of  religious  education.  There  was  a  time  when  really 
there  was  little,  comparatively,  for  children  to  learn, 
except  religion  and  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  common 
education;  but  now,  arts,  science,  literature  in  its 
higher  branches,  with  the  refinements  of  modern  society, 
all  catch  and  fix  the  attention  of  parents,  children, 
teachers,  and  even  pastors;  while  religion,  amidst  this 
multiplicity  of  new  and  attractive  objects,  is  likely  to  be 
forgotten,  or  only  perfunctorily  attended  to.  There  is 
nothing  in  any  of  these  matters  which  is  hostile  to  piety, 
nothing  but  what,  with  care,  may  be  made  auxiliary  to 
it;  but  then  it  requires,  in  such  an  age,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  additional  solicitude,  judgment,  and 
earnestness,  on  the  part  of  parents,  teachers,  and  pas- 
tors, to  see  that  the  culture  of  the  mind  in  the  know- 
ledge and  pursuit  of  things  temporal,  does  not  supersede 
and  cast  into  neglect  the  still,  yea  infinitely,  more  im- 
portant culture  of  the  heart  in  the  knowledge  and 
pursuit  of  things  eternal. 

This  state  of  things  will,  perhaps,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  a  very  painful  fact,  which  both  parents  and 
ministers  attest  and  lament,  that  very  few  of  the  sons 
of  our  more  wealthy  members  become  truly  pious. 
Many  of  the  daughters  are  brought  under  the  influence 
of  true  piety,  and  come  into  our  fellowship,  but  com- 
paratively few  of  the  sons.  I  am  aware  that,  as  a 
general  fact,  far  more  women  are  pious  than  men ;  but 
the  disproportion  is,  I  think,  still  greater  in  the  class  to 
which  I  now  allude  than  in  any  other.  Many  concur- 
ring causes  will  account  for  this.  Young  men  go  out 
into  the  world,  and  are  exposed  to  its  temptations,  while 
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the  daughters  remain  at  home  under  the  sheltering  care 
of  their  parents.  It  requires  greater  moral  courage  in 
a  young  man  to  profess  religion,  than  in  a  female. 
Young  men  are  more  swallowed  up  in  business,  and 
have  their  minds  more  drawn  away  from  religion,  by 
this  means.  They  are  more  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  bad  companions,  and  are  more  in  the  way  of  being 
injured  by  scepticism  and  heresy.  They  are  allured  to 
out-of-door  recreations  and  games,  which  lead  them  into 
company.  And  from  the  fact  of  a  large  proportion  of 
pious  people  being  females,  young  men  are  carried  away 
with  the  shallow  and  flippant  notion  that  religion  is  a 
matter  pertaining  to  the  weaker  sex,  rather  than  to 
them.  These  things  will  account  for  the  fact  to  which 
I  now  allude,  which  is  indeed  a  very  painful  one.  Our 
churches  and  our  institutions  need  the  aid  of  pious 
young  men  of  this  class.  We  know  the  soul  of  a  female 
is  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  as  one  of  the  opposite 
sex,  and  we  know  how  valuable  are  female  influence  and 
agency  in  all  religious  matters;  but  women  cannot  be 
in  such  things  a  substitute  for  men;  and  therefore  we 
do  lament  that  so  few  of  our  respectable  young  men 
become  truly  pious. 

To  what  use  ought  this  painful  fact  to  be  turned, 
and  to  what  specific  efforts  should  it  give  rise?  First 
of  all  it  should  lead  christian  parents  to  pay  a  more 
diligent  and  anxious  attention  to  the  religious  education 
of  their  sons.  Daughters  must  not  be  neglected,  but 
sons  must  have  special  pains  taken  with  them.  As  in 
good  agriculture  most  labour  is  bestowed  on  an  unpro- 
ductive soil,  to  make  it  yield  a  crop ;  so  in  this  religious 
culture  of  the  heart,  the  main  solicitude  should  be 
directed  to  the  boys.     Mothers,  I  beseech  you,  look  to 
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these,  and  from  the  very  dawn  of  reason  exert  your 
plastic  influence  over  their  more  sturdy  nature.  Be 
anxious  for  your  sons ;  think  of  their  danger  and  their 
difficulty.  Imagine,  sometimes,  that  you  see  that  lovely 
boy  a  future  prodigal,  lost  to  himself,  to  his  parents,  to 
the  church,  and  to  society,  and  yourself  dying  under  the 
sorrows  of  a  heart  broken  by  his  misconduct ;  at  other 
times,  look  upon  the  enrapturing  picture  of  his  rising 
up  to  be  a  minister  of  religion,  or  the  deacon  of  a 
church,  foremost  in  aiding  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  day,  and  yielding  the  profits  of  a  successful  business 
to  the  cause  of  God  in  our  dark  world.  Oh,  dedicate 
that  boy  to  God,  with  all  the  fulness  of  a  mother's  love, 
both  for  him  and  for  his  Lord,  and  pour  over  him  all 
the  influences  of  a  mother's  judicious  care  and  culture. 
Fathers,  I  say  to  you  also,  look  well  to  your  sons ;  be 
doubly  solicitous,  and  doubly  laborious,  and  doubly 
prayerful,  in  reference  to  them.  Be  the  friend,  the 
companion,  the  counsellor  of  your  sons,  as  well  as  their 
father.  Be  intensely  solicitous  to  see  them  not  only  by 
your  side  in  the  counting-house  or  the  warehouse,  but 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  transactions  of  our 
religious  societies. 

But  this  is  not  enough;  ministers  must  combine 
their  influence  with  parents,  to  secure  the  youth  of  this 
sex;  and  yet  is  it  not  an  undoubted  fact,  that  both 
parents  and  ministers  do  more  for  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  girls  than  for  the  spiritual  good  of  boys  ?  And 
why  ?  Because  it  is,  or  seems  to  be,  a  more  easy  task 
to  succeed  with  the  former  than  the  latter.  "  I  can  do 
nothing,"  says  the  mother,  the  father,  and  the  minister, 
"  with  that  lad ;  I  can  teach  and  move  his  sisters,  but 
his  sturdy  and  unyielding  nature  resists  all  my  efforts ; 
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I  must  give  him  up."  Thus,  requiring  more  attention, 
they  receive  less.  True  it  is,  they  are  removed  at  an 
earlier  age,  and  through  subsequent  life  far  more  from 
beneath  the  care  of  parents  and  ministers  than  their 
sisters;  but  even  with  this  admission,  I  still  say  they 
are  neglected.  Ministers,  I  speak  to  you  and  entreat 
you,  as  you  would  have  your  churches  built  up  with 
pious  and  intelligent  young  men;  your  Sunday-schools 
replenished  with  able  and  influential  teachers ;  your 
institutions  directed  by  sagacious  and  well-educated 
committees ;  your  denomination  strengthened  by  those 
who  not  only  understand,  but  can  do  much  to  uphold 
its  principles,  and  can  publicly  and  influentially  advance 
the  world's  conversion ;  look  well  to  the  boys  that  are 
growing  up  in  the  families  of  your  flocks.  Wait  not  till 
they  are  young  men :  they  will  be  gone  then  from 
beneath  your  care,  and  be  caught  up  perhaps  by  the 
Church  of  England  or  by  the  world.  Gather  them 
round  you  in  Bible  classes,  and  for  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, while  they  are  yet  boys,  and  labour,  by  training 
their  minds  and  hearts  to  habits  of  right  thinking, 
reading,  and  piety,  not  only  to  attach  them  to  your- 
selves, which  you  easily  may  do  at  that  age,  and  by 
such  attention,  but  to  your  denomination,  and  what  is 
of  far  more  consequence,  to  true  religion.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  we  are  all  verily  guilty  touching  this 
matter,  and  are  thus  as  much  wanting  in  pastoral 
sagacity  as  we  are  in  pastoral  duty.  Be  this  one  of  the 
defects  of  the  past  which  in  the  future  we  will  supply ; 
one  of  the  mistakes  we  will  rectify ;  one  of  the  means 
of  revival  we  will  adopt ;  one  of  the  plans  for  increasing 
our  churches  we  will  carry  out.     Here,  in  this  increased 
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parental  and  pastoral  attention  to  the  religious  education 
of  children,  especially  of  the  boys,  is  something  definite, 
tangible,  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  which,  if  earnestly, 
judiciously,  prayerfully  taken  up,  will,  by  God's  grace, 
be  followed  by  a  blessed  result, 

I  shall  conclude  by  a  few  hints  both  to  parents  and 
ministers  on  the  momentous  subject  of  this  paper. 

To  the  former  I  would  say  : 

Cultivate,  I  repeat,  you  own  personal  religion  to  a 
higher  degree  of  eminent  and  consistent  piety.  Without 
this  you  will  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  power 
to  do  much  in  forming  the  religious  character  of  your 
children.  Many  of  you  must  be  sensible  that  you  are 
in  too  lukewarm  a  state,  and  too  inconsistent  as  pro- 
fessors of  godliness,  even  to  make  the  attempt  to  bring 
your  children  under  the  influence  of  religion,  much  less 
to  expect  success,  if  you  were  even  to  make  the  attempt : 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  you  are  acting 
upon  the  conviction  that  you  will  do  more  good  by 
silence  and  by  leaving  them  altogether  to  ministerial 
influence,  the  power  of  preaching,  and  the  course  of 
events.  Alas  !  for  both  yon  and  your  children.  But 
shall  matters  remain  thus  ?  Shall  this  year  be  added  to 
the  number  in  which  you  have  thus  lived  ?  Awake  from 
your  slumber,  which,  if  continued,  will  be  the  sleep  of 
death,  both  for  you  and  for  them. 

Settle  with  yourselves  the  point  fully  and  for  ever, 
that  whatever  advantages  of  general  education  you  wish 
and  intend  to  procure  for,  and  bestow  upon,  your  chil- 
dren, their  religious  character  is  the  first  object  of  your 
deepest  solicitude,  and  shall  be  of  your  practical  and 
persevering  efibrt.    Let  there  be  no  question,  no  hesita- 
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tion,  no  wavering  here.  Here  fix  your  centre;  here 
direct  your  aim ;  here  concentrate  your  efforts,  your 
energies,  and  your  prayers. 

Remember,  their  religious  education  is  your  business. 
Whatever  aids  you  call  in  from  ministers  or  teachers, 
you  never  must,  you  never  can,  you  never  should,  dele- 
gate this  work.  God  will  hold  you  responsible  for  the 
religion  of  your  children,  so  far  as  means  go. 

Begin  religious  education  early.  It  is  in  general 
too  long  deferred.  The  natural  corruption  of  the  heart 
is  allowed  to  acquire  strength  before  it  is  resisted,  and 
Satan  is  permitted  to  be  beforehand.  Begin  with  calling 
out  the  conscience :  this  may  be  done  as  soon  as  a  child 
can  speak.  Conscience  is  the  great  faculty  which  in 
religious  education  is  to  be  enlightened,  invigorated, 
and  made  tender.  A  child  can  soon  be  made  to  know 
and  feel  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
taught  to  be  a  law  to  himself.  Inspire  a  reverence  for 
yourself;  be  you,  in  a  sense,  to  the  child  in  the  place 
of  God  as  his  representative,  before  he  can  understand 
who  and  what  God  is.  Train  even  the  little  child  to 
obedience,  to  surrender  his  will  to  a  superior  will.  What 
else  is  practical  religion,  if  we  only  substitute  God  for 
the  parent  ? 

Let  religion  be  seen  in  you  as  an  ever-present  and 
ever-regulating  reality;  no  mere  abstraction,  or  thing 
of  times  and  places.  Let  it  be  a  part  of  your  whole 
character.  Appear  before  your  household  as  one  habitu- 
ally conscious  of  the  presence  of  God  and  walking  with 
him. 

Be  exemplary  in  matters  of  truth,  integrity,  gene- 
rosity. A  religion  without  these  will  disgust  your 
children.     Let  there  be  no  little  acts  of  equivocation, 
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injustice,  spite,  or  meanness.  Acquire  a  nobleness  of 
character.  A  very  little  child  can  understand  all  these 
matters. 

Be  good  tempered ;  not  passionate,  stormy,  impa- 
tient, severe,  denunciatory.  A  bad-tempered  saint  is  a 
contradiction.  You  may  give  your  children  much  scrip- 
tural knowledge,  and  even  bore  them  with  warnings  and 
admonitions,  but  frequent  fits  of  passion  and  stormy 
gusts  of  anger  will  drive  it  all  out  of  their  heads  and 
hearts. 

Avoid  all  censoriousness  upon  the  failings  of  profess- 
ing Christians,  and  all  cynical  criticism  and  cavils  upon 
the  sermons  of  ministers. 

Bring  round  your  children  the  best  specimens  of 
religious  professors.  I  do  not  mean  the  most  fashion- 
able and  worldly,  for  these  are  often  the  worst;  but 
those  whose  piety  is  consistent  and  cheerful,  whose 
manners  are  engaging,  and  with  as  much  of  polish  as 
can  be  obtained. 

Choose  their  schools  with  reference  to  religion  as  well 
as  fashionable  accomplishments  ;  and  if  you  can,  send 
them  where  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  lively, 
impressive  ministry.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  lively  girl, 
or  a  sprightly  boy,  not  perhaps  ill-disposed  towards  reli- 
gion, to  find  the  Sabbath  the  dullest  of  all  dull  days, 
because  they  are  obliged  to  hear  the  dullest  of  all  dull 
preachers. 

Without  reducing  religion  to  a  matter  of  mere  taste, 
and  imagination,  and  poetry,  combine  as  much  of  taste, 
and  imagination,  and  poetry  with  it  as  shall  accord  with 
its  own  spiritual  nature,  and  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  I  do  not  mean 
a  mere  susceptibility  of  impression  from  antiquity^  and 
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Gothic  architecture,  and  gorgeous  rites,  and  fine  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  all  the  other  invejitions  of  art 
for  gratifying  the  senses  and  putting  aside  the  truth  that 
is  to  be  received  in  faith ;  but  I  mean  a  perception  of 
the  sublime,  and  beautiful,  and  pathetic,  especially  as 
these  are  exhibited  in  Scripture  compositions  and 
truths ;  and  an  aptitude  to  see,  admire,  and  relish  the 
skilful,  graceful,  and  elegant  forms  of  nature,  as  de- 
signedly manifesting  the  glorious  ideas  of  God,  a  taste 
for  the  real  beauties  of  the  finest  sacred  poetry,  a  con- 
viction that  in  religion  there  is  nothing  low  and  grovel- 
ling, intellectually  considered,  but  all  that  is  fair  and 
noble,  a  thoughtful,  imaginative,  and  pensive  habit  of 
piercing  the  veil  of  the  material  world,  and  conversing 
with  invisible  realities.  This  appertains,  of  course,  to 
the  elder  children,  and  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to 
them. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  christian  parents  how  much 
of  earnest,  believing,  persevering  prayer  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  necessary,  and  how  much  of  familiar,  affec- 
tionate, judicious  instruction,  or  how  much  of  vigilance, 
expostulation,  tender  rebuke,  and  salutary  restraint, 
must  enter  into  their  system  of  domestic  religious  edu- 
cation :  all  this  is  taken  for  granted. 

Well  then,  parents,  be  this  your  purpose  for  the  year 
on  which  you  have  just  entered;  your  intelligent,  solemn, 
and  deliberate  purpose.  Begin  afresh.  Set  out  anew. 
Recollect,  again,  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
parent,  and  what  a  responsibility  attaches  to  those  who 
have  immortal  souls  committed  to  their  care,  and  those 
the  souls  of  their  own  children. 

Ministers,  have  we  not  something  to  repair  for  the 
future  in  the  neglects  of  the  past  ?      Have  we  been 
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faithful  pastors  as  regards  the  children  of  our  church 
members  ?  Have  we  fed  the  lambs  ?  Have  we,  with 
the  mild  authority,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  good  shepherd,  looked  after  the  young- 
lings of  the  flock  ?  True,  we  are  not  to  be  the  substi- 
tutes, but  ought  we  not  to  be  the  helpers,  of  the 
parents  ?  Has  not  the  catechetical  instruction  of 
children  fallen  into  general  desuetude  ?  Why  ?  Can 
we  assign  a  solid  reason  ?  If  we  neglect  it,  are  we  not 
the  only  religious  functionaries  who  do  ?  Do  the 
Roman  Catholics  neglect  it  ?  Do  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  neglect  it  ?  Can  we  wonder,  I 
again  ask,  or  ought  we  to  complain,  while  we  omit  this 
obvious,  this  incumbent,  this  interesting  duty,  if  our 
young  people  grow  up  without  any  attachment  to  us,  to 
religion,  or  to  our  denomination  ?  We  are  the  ministers 
of  the  whole  congregation  committed  to  our  care,  and 
the  children  are  a  part  of  it,  and  therefore  a  part  of  the 
objects  of  our  legitimate  attention.  The  parents  will 
thank  us  for  aiding  them  in  their  endeavours  to  bring 
up  their  children  for  God,  and  the  children  will  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  our  instructions.  What  a  field  do 
we  neglect  to  cultivate  while  we  leave  this  virgin  soil 
untilled.  Let  us  then  all  begin  the  year  with  a  renewed 
consecration  of  ourselves  to  the  interests  of  the  youth 
of  our  flock,  and  then  all  future  years  will  yield  us 
abundant  evidence  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  efi'ectual 
plans  for  the  revival  of  religion  in  our  denomination. 

P.S.  Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  and  sent  off" 
I  have  read  in  the  "Congregational  Magazine"  for  this 
month,  and  I  hope  many  others  have  done  so,  the 
admirable  and  pertinent  remarks  on  catechising  of  the 
writer  of  the  papers  in  that  work,  on  the  memorable 
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days  of  every  month  in  the  year.  The  fourth  of 
December  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  memorialize  that 
day  as  spent,  in  the  year  1655,  by  the  ministers  of 
Worcestershire  in  a  special  season  of  prayer  and  humi- 
liation, respecting  the  duty  of  catechising.  Baxter  was 
to  have  preached  on  the  occasion,  but  was  prevented  by 
an  attack  of  illness.  The  sermon  he  had  prepared  was 
afterwards  expanded  and  published,  in  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  his  works,  "  The  Reformed  Pastor.^^  Would 
God  we  all  of  us  read  that  work  oftener  !  In  which 
occurs  the  following  weighty  testimony  to  the  value  of 
catechetical  instruction  :  "  Of  all  the  works  that  ever  I 
attempted,  this  brought  me  most  comfort  in  the  practice 
of  it.  ...  I  found  it  so  efiFectual,  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  that  few  went  away  without  some 
seeming  humiliation,  conviction,  and  purpose,  and 
promise  of  a  holy  life.  .  .  .  Though  the  first  time 
they  came  with  fear  and  backwardness,  after  that  they 
longed  for  their  turn  to  come  again.  So  that  I  hope 
God  did  good  to  man  by  it ;  and  yet  this  was  not  all 
the  comfort  I  had  in  it."  Baxter  catechised  adults  as 
well  as  children ;  and  though  the  system  recommended 
by  him  cannot,  as  a  whole,  be  acted  upon  now,  yet  much 
of  it  may.  It  is  not  in  the  pulpit  only  we  must  labour, 
but  out  of  it.  We  must  not  only  preach  to  the  many, 
but  must  individualize  our  flocks  and  talk  to  each  by 
himself. 

Birmingham.  J.  A.  James. 
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INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    PASTOR'S 
DAUGHTER. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  MISS  S.  A.  W. 

In  yonder  little  cemetery,  whose  few  sepulchres  form 
only  a  very  contracted  fellowship  of  the  holy  dead,  lies 
all  that  was  mortal  of  "  The  Pastor's  Daughter,"  a 
young  lady  cut  off  in  her  twentieth  year.  When  in  her 
usual  health,  she  thus  wrote  to  a  friend,  for  whose  salva- 
tion she  was  deeply  interested :  "  Now  I  must  wait  for 
you  another  year,  [alluding  to  an  expected  visit;]  but 
if,  ere  that  time  arrives,  disease  should  carry  me  to  an 
early  grave,  come  and  see  where  I  spent  a  happy  though 
a  short  life ;  come  and  see  my  lowly  tomb,  and  hear  a 
voice  from  the  mouldering  body  of  your  affectionate 
friend  warning  you  to  prepare  to  meet  your  God." 
The  full  year,  from  the  date  of  this  affecting  invitation, 
had  not  run  its  course  ere  that  solemn  warning  went 
forth  from  the  grave  of  the  writer,  not  only  to  her 
friend  to  whom  it  was  primarily  addressed,  but  to  all 
others  who  may  become  acqnainted  with  her  brief 
history. 

Reader,  this  small  volume  conducts  you  to  the  lowly 

tomb  of  S A ,  from  which,  though  dead,  she 

speaks,  and  bids  you  prepare  to  meet  your  God.     How 
solemn  the  idea,  to  meet  with  God  !     To  have  an  inter- 
view with  God,  the  great,  the  holy,  the  righteous  God; 
Vol.  4        H  H  Vol.  17        F  F  F 
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to  meet  him  as  our  Judge;  to  stand  in  his  immediate, 
heart-searching  presence ;  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  his 
piercing  eye ;  and  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  awful  voice, 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  acceptance  or  rejection  ! 
To  meet  a  prophet^  an  apostle,  or  an  angel,  would  be 
solemn;  but  what  is  this  to  meeting  God?  This  inter- 
view must  be  held,  and  by  you :  none  of  us  can  avoid 
this  awful  meeting.  "When  it  will  take  place,  whether 
in  youth,  manhood,  or  old  age,  we  cannot  tell :  all  we 
know  for  certain  is,  that  it  must  come  on.  And  should 
we  not  prepare  for  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  most  absurd  as  well 
as  guilty  recklessness,  to  know  that  we  are  to  meet  with 
God  as  our  Judge,  and  not  prepare  for  it  ?  If  the  inter- 
view were  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  or  of  ten 
thousand  years,  it  is  so  eventful,  that  preparation  would 
be  our  duty;  how  much  more  when  it  may  take  place 
next  year,  next  month,  or,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  the 
next  day !  But  what  is  preparation  for  meeting  God  ? 
Not  a  few  prayers  uttered,  or  a  few  ignorant  and  vague 
confessions  of  sin  made,  amidst  the  pangs  and  groans 
of  expiring  nature:  but  genuine  religion,  the  religion 
of  conviction  of  sin,  of  true  repentance,  of  faith  in  the 
atonement  of  Christ  for  pardon,  of  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  of  supreme  love  to  God,  of  a  holy  life ;  such 
a  religion,  in  short,  as  will  be  found  exemplified  in 
these  pages,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  an  expres- 
sion used  by  the  glorified  subject  of  them,  where  she 
says,  '^I  am  happy;  I  delight  in  communion  with  God." 
No  single  phrase,  perhaps,  could  better  describe  or 
express  the  nature  of  true  spiritual  religion,  than  this, 
"  communion  with  God."  Those,  and  those  only,  who 
now   hold   habitual   communion    with   God,    by   faith. 
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prayer,  and  holiness  of  life,  are  prepared  to  meet  with 
Him ;  and  they  are  so. 

In  such  a  manner  had  S A prepared  for 

her  solemn  appearance  before  the  high  and  lofty  One 
who  inhabits  eternity.  And  it  was  this  state  of  mind 
which  gave  to  her  character  its  holy  beauty,  and  to  her 
life  its  perpetual  serenity  and  substantial  felicity ;  which 
made  her  the  comfort  of  her  parents,  the  ornament  of 
the  circle  in  which  she  moved,  as  well  as  blessed  in  death, 
and  now  happy  for  eternity.  This  plain  and  simple 
memoir  will  refute  the  calumny  brought  upon  religion, 
by  the  assertion  that  it  extinguishes  the  light  of  joy, 
and  conducts  its  subjects  through  nothing  but  shades 
of  unmitigated  gloom.  Here  is  an  instance,  and  it  is 
but  one  of  myriads,  of  a  young  person  willingly,  cheer- 
fully renouncing  the  vain  and  empty  pleasures  of  the 
world,  and  yet  far  happier  than  their  most  devoted 
followers.  She  found,  as  all  who  try  them  will  find, 
that  "  the  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace.''  Not  that  her  sun 
was  always  cloudless,  or  her  sky  ever  bright.  Cloud 
shadows  now  and  then  fell  upon  her  prospect,  but  they 
were  oidy  cloud  shadows,  which  passed  off,  and  left 
the  scene  enduringly  attractive.  Even  the  strong  and 
abiding  presentiment  of  early  death  did  not  disturb  her 
felicity. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  little  work  will  be  read 
chiefly  by  young  persons  of  the  sex  of  its  subject,  to 
whom  it  will  present  a  lovely  model  of  female  excellence. 
Piety  unquestionably  flourishes  most  among  females  : 
this  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  peculiar 
advantages  they  possess  for  its  cultivation,  and  their 
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protection  from  many  of  the  snares  and  temptations 
which  oppose  the  formation  of  the  religious  character; 
and  also,  in  some  measure,  by  the  merciful  design  of 
God,  in  taking  care  that  those  who  have  first  to  do  with 
moulding  the  human  mind,  should  be  thus  fitted  for  the 
tender  and  arduous  task.  May  all  who  read  these 
pages  consider  the  immense  consequence  of  female  ex- 
cellence, and  that  its  surest  basis  is  piety;  and  thus 
be  prepared  to  meet  God  in  the  hour  and  article  of 
death,  or  in  the  dispensations  of  his  providence  through 
a  long,  holy,  and  useful  life,  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  joy  and  sorrow  !  May  they  remember  that  an  irre- 
ligious man  is  bad  enough,  but  that  an  irreligious  woman 
seems  still  worse ;  and  that  as  females  possess  peculiar 
advantages  for  true  piety,  so  they  have  peculiar  need 
of  it. 

The  memoir  of  S A will  come  into  the 

hands  of  many  who,  though  sometimes  thoughtful,  and 
occasionally  impressed  on  the  subject  of  religion,  are 
not  decided.  Without  decision  there  is  no  real  piety, 
however  deep  may  be  the  convictions  of  its  importance, 
which  may  be  sometimes  produced  by  events,  sermons, 
friendly  expostulations,  or  solitary  reflections.  Inde- 
cision is  unnatural,  for  on  most  other  subjects  we  de- 
sire to  come  to  a  fixed  determination,  and  do  come  to 
it;  why  not  on  this?  It  is  Uncomfortable;  for  no  one 
can  be  happy  while  halting  between  two  opinions,  espe- 
cially on  such  a  subject.  It  is  Criminal ;  what  can  be 
more  so,  than  to  hesitate  whether  we  shall  love  God  or 
the  world  most  ?  It  is  Dangerous ;  for  our  breath  is  in 
our  nostrils,  and  if  we  die  undecided  the  soul  is  inevi- 
tably lost.  Be  decided  then ;  and  prepare  to  meet  your 
God.     Purchase,  and  read  with  seriousness  and  prayer. 
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Sherman's  "  Guide  to  an  Acquaintance  with  God,"  the 

admirable  work  which  led  S to  decision,  and  which 

has  led  many  others  to  the  same  state  of  mind.  Per- 
haps this  memoir,  and  the  volume  now  recommended, 
may  be  the  intended,  effectual,  blessed  means  of  leading 
some  who  shall  read  them  to  God.  Pray  that  it  may 
be  so ! 

Young  professors  have  generally  much  to  learn,  and 
may  learn  it  from  this  narrative.  Let  them  mark  the 
unaffected  modesty  and  unobtrusiveness  of  its  subject ; 
her  devotional  habits  of  closet  prayer  and  scrutiny, 
self-examination,  and  communion  with  God ;  her  anxiety 
and  pains  to  keep  up  the  life  of  religion  and  the  power 
of  godliness;  and  especially  her  tender,  solicitous,  un- 
wearied efforts  for  the  salvation  of  her  friends,  and  her 
self-devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christian  missions.  Her 
diary  lets  us  into  her  closet  and  into  her  heart,  and 
shows  us  the  same  humble,  ardent  Christian  in  both  ; 
her  letters  convince  us  that  she  felt  correspondence  to 
be  a  means  of  doing  good  for  which  she  was  accountable 
to  God,  and  by  which  she  laboured  for  the  salvation  of 
her  friends ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  hope  that  some 
of  those  friends  for  whom  she  so  fervently  prayed,  and 
to  whom  she  so  faithfully  addressed  herself,  will  be  her 
crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  Christ  Jesus.  "  And 
though  not  permitted,  dear  lamb  of  the  Great  Shepherd, 
to  carry  out  thy  zeal  for  Christ  across  the  burning  sands 
of  Africa  and  its  savage  inhabitants,  yet  it  was  well  it 
was  in  thine  heart,  and  thy  missionary  spirit  shall  have 
a  missionary's  reward."  Let  all  young  female  pro- 
fessors, as  they  pass  through  the  few  scenes  of  this  brief 
biography,  compare  their  piety  with  what  is  here  ex- 
hibited, and  ask  what  they  know  of  the  spirituality  and 
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earnestness  before  tliem,  what  they  feel  and  manifest 
of  the  watchfuhiess  and  diligence  here  described.  Here, 
it  is  true,  is  no  dazzling  genius,  no  lofty  intellect,  nothing 
but  an  example  of  decided,  consistent,  heavenly-minded 
piety;  and  yet  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
native  strength  of  character  in  a  girl  of  her  years,  to 
have  aspired  to  the  toils  of  a  missionary  life,  and  to  have 
coveted  to  be  a  co-worker  with  the  noble  Moffat  in  the 
perils  and  achievements  of  his  high  enterprise.  All  this 
shows  how  intensely  the  flame  of  spiritual  religion 
burnt  in  her  heart,  and  how  unlike  her  piety  was  to  that 
of  the  shallow,  worldly-minded,  and  questionable  reli- 
gion of  many  of  her  own  age  and  sex,  who,  in  this  age 
of  early  professors,  are  nominal,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
only  nominal,  followers  of  the  Lamb. 

There  is  another  class  to  whom  this  memoir  is  singu- 
larly appropriate,  and  will  prove,  it  may  be  hoped,  very 
instructive ;  and  these  are  the  living  daughters  of  other 
pastors.  To  the  bereaved  father,  at  whose  request  and 
in  sympathy  with  whom  this  introduction  is  written, 
and  who  now  mourns  his  heavy  loss,  this  child  of  his 
fieart's  holy  as  well  as  paternal  love,  was  never  a 
hindrance,  but,  since  her  conversion  a  help  to  him  in 
liis  ministry ;  and  that  not  only  by  her  devoted  labours 
in  the  Sunday-school,  but  by  the  influence  of  her  ex- 
ample over  the  younger  members  of  his  flock.  It  is 
well,  and  indeed  necessary,  for  the  children  of  godly 
and  devoted  ministers  of  Christ  to  consider  their  advan- 
tages and  their  responsibility.  The  habitation  in  which 
they  dwell,  as  well  as  the  sanctuary  to  which  they  weekly 
resort,  is  in  one  sense  the  house  of  God ;  and  their  father 
is  their  pastor  in  both.     They  see  no  other  business 
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transacted  in  their  home  but  what  pertains  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  prayer, 
and  live  in  the  element  of  devotion.  That  all  ministers' 
houses  do  not  answer  to  this  description  is  sorrowfully 
allowed ;  but  some  such  there  are,  and  it  is  hoped  not 
a  few :  and  what  ought  to  be  the  children  that  are 
found  there  ?  What  might  not  be  expected  from  them, 
and  how  painful  are  the  reflections  and  the  feelings 
when  these  hopes  are  disappointed,  and  we  see  them 
going  astray,  or  ignorant  of  the  God  of  their  fathers ! 
Who  should  reflect  the  pastor's  sermons  and  example 
if  not  his  children?  What  mischief  is  inflicted  upon 
the  younger  part  of  the  congregation  when  they  are 
irreligious  !  They  not  only  bring  bitterness  into  their 
father's  cup,  but  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
usefulness.  They  excite  a  prejudice  against  his  min- 
istry, and  counteract  his  exertions  to  do  good.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  pastor's  sons  and  daughters  are 
truly  pious,  how  beneficial  an  influence  do  they  exert, 
not  only  in  cheering  him  onward  amidst  the  discourage- 
ments of  his  labours,  but  in  promoting  his  success 
among  the  young  !  They  check  the  spirit  of  gaiety  and 
folly ;  set  examples  of  decided  spiritual  religion  which 
enforce  his  sermons  from  the  pulpit ;  recommend  his 
public  ministrations,  by  their  blessed  fruits  resulting 
from  his  domestic  government ;  carry  his  influence  into 
the  families  of  his  friends;  aid  his  endeavours  to  do 
good  by  their  zeal  in  supporting  those  institutions  that 
admit  of  the  employment  of  youthful  energies;  and 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  are  cut  down  like  a 
flower  in  the  spring,  their  memory  is  fragrant  in  the 
congregation,  their  name  lives  to  recommend  religion  to 
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the  young,  and  even  their  very  sepulchre  remains  as  a 
proof,  to  which  he  can  point  with  the  tears  of  a  father 
and  the  smiles  of  a  Christian,  of  the  necessity^  and 
advantages  of  early  piety. 

Children   of    christian   ministers,    accept    then    the 

invitation  of   S A ,  enforced  as  it  is  by  the 

sorrow  of  her  bereaved  father,  and  his  design  in  sending 
forth  this  memorial  of  his  beloved  daughter;  and  by 
reading  with  solemn  attention  the  biography  which  is 
now  presented  to  you,  visit  the  spot  "  where  she  spent 
her  happy  though  short  life;  go  and  see  her  lowly 
tomb ;"  and  as  you  listen  to  the  voice  which  comes  from 
her  mouldering  body,  be  thoughtful,  serious,  decided, 
and  from  this  moment  "  prepare  to  meet  your  God." 


\ 
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Those  of  you  who  have  walked  through  the  more 
secluded  and  better  protected  cemeteries  of  our  land, 
must  have  had  your  attention  arrested  by  the  flowers 
and  evergreens  which  the  hand  of  affection  has,  in  some 
cases,  planted  round  the  graves  of  departed  friends ;  as 
if  to  enliven  the  gloomy  desolation  of  the  sepulchre,  to  be 
an  emblem  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  memory  of 
the  deceased,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the  spirit  which 
once  animated  the  body  sleeping  below  still  lives  and 
blooms  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  I  would  neither  rudely 
check,  nor  rigidly  condemn,  even  these  picturesque 
manifestations  of  a  tasteful  grief;  but  how  much  more 
effectually  are  all  these  ends  answered,  by  a  well-com- 
posed and  a  judicious  memoir  of  a  character  eminently 
worthy  of  being  known  and  remembered  :  this  is  to 
deck  the  tomb  with  unfading  flowers.  In  such  a  pious 
task  have  the  surviving  sisters  of  this  young  lady 
engaged,  and  in  which  I  also  have  begged  a  share,  and 
now  feel  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  thus  attempting  to 
adorn  her  memory. 

In  this  volume  you  are  not  to  expect  displays  of  genius 
that  dazzle  and  astonish  the  beholder,  nor  a  succession 
of  thrilling  incidents,  which,  by  rapid  vicissitudes  and 
wide  transitions,  keep  the  emotions  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
excitement ;  but  what  is  of  much  greater  value,  you 
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will  contemplate  the  example  of  a  young  person  of  good 
natural  powers,  of  well-cultivated  mind,  of  great  social 
excellence,  of  sincere  piety,  and  of  active  benevolence ; 
who,  after  having  exhibited  for  only  a  few  short  years 
her  lovely  and  well-formed  character,  has  been  removed 
to  that  world  which  is  perpetually  attracting  to  itself  all 
that  is  truly  sacred  upon  earth. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  remind  you,  before  you  pro- 
ceed, that  the  chief  end  of  biography  is  to  exhibit 
principles  embodied  in  action;  and  that  therefore  the 
chief  purpose  for  which  it  should  be  read,  is  not  to 
gratify  curiosity,  but  to  improve  the  heart,  as  well  by 
imitating  what  is  praiseworthy,  as  by  avoiding  what  is 
censurable  in  the  example  thus  presented  to  us.  As 
the  excellences  of  R —  P —  shall  be  unfolded  to 
you  in  this  beautiful  narrative,  may  they  not  only  raise 
your  admiration,  but  excite  the  wish,  inspire  the  hope, 
and  prompt  the  sincere  and  anxious  prayer,  that  they 
may  be  copied  into  your  own  character.  Imitation  is 
the  most  sincere  and  effective  praise. 

It  was  in  the  seclusion  of  a  pious  family,  endeared 
with  more  than  ordinary  aflFection  to  each  other,  that 
this  simple-minded,  modest,  and  pious  girl,  like  the 
violet  of  the  sheltered  bank,  grew  up  to  that  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  social  and  moral  excellence,  which  delighted 
all  who  were  happy  enough  to  know  her  in  her  domestic 
retreat.  It  was  under  the  training  carried  on  in  a  well- 
conducted  home,  and  especially  under  the  practised  eye 
of  maternal  vigilance,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect, the  improvement  of  the  heart,  and  the  consecration 
of  both  to  God,  were  the  chief  objects  of  pursuit,  that 
the  admirable  character  now  to  be  pourtrayed  was  first 
formed  ;    and   it  was   afterwards  matured  in  a  school 
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wisely  selected  to  secure  the  same  purpose.  Hers  was 
not  only  the  privilege  to  have  advantages  of  no  ordinary 
value,  but  the  wisdom  to  improve  them,  and  they 
entitled  her  to  the  congratulation  of  the  children's  poet, 
where  he  says,  "  Happy  the  child  whose  youngest  years 
receive  instruction  well  ! " 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  richest  advan- 
tages, both  of  home  education  and  school  instruction, 
can  avail  nothing  to  those  who  by  ignorance,  obstinacy, 
or  self-will,  counteract  them  all.  If  there  be  not  a , desire 
on  the  part  of  a  child  or  a  pupil  to  improve,  the  most 
judicious  mother,  and  the  most  skilful  governess,  will 
labour  in  vain.  From  the  very  commencement  of  her 
education,  R was  as  intent  upon  receiving  improve- 
ment, as  all  around  her  were  upon  imparting  it.  She 
took  pains  with  herself:  and  there  lies  the  secret  of  ob- 
taining excellence. 

You  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  completeness  of 
character  exhibited  in  these  pages.  I  do  not  say  perfec- 
tion, (for  where  shall  we  find  this?)  but  completeness 
as  to  parts.  There  was  of  course  no  grandeur,  no  sub- 
limity ;  but  there  was  great  feminine  beauty,  and  beauty 
consists  of  the  symmetrical  combination  of  many  excel- 
lences, and  not  of  one  strikingly  prominent  good  feature, 
united  with  some  deformities.  Here  were  piety  towards 
God  giving  I'ise  to  and  sanctifying  love  towards  her 
fellow  creatures,  the  simplicity  of  a  child  associated 
with  the  judgment  of  a  woman,  considerable  acquire- 
ments veiled  with  the  most  unaflFected  humility,  the 
exercises  of  faith  blended  with  the  pursuits  of  taste, 
the  solemn  emotions  of  a  religious  experience  occasion- 
ally painful  relieved  by  the  gleams  of  a  playful  fancy, 
the  dutiful  child,  the  affectionate  sister,  and  the  faithful 
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teacher,  seeking,  by  an  ever  active  benevolence,  her  own 
happiness  in  promoting  that  of  all  around  her.  It  is 
this  tout  ensemble  that  1  wish  you  to  imitate.  Do  not 
select,  but  set  the  whole  before  you  as  your  model,  and 
strive,  by  God's  grace,  that  your  copy  shall  be  a  full  and 
fair  resemblance,  without  blots,  blemishes,  or  defects. 
Why  not  ?  If  in  this  little  work  you  were  presented 
with  the  narrative  of  some  brilliant  genius,  soaring  in 
the  higher  regions  of  poetry,  history,  or  philosophy,  you 
might  feel  that  the  ambition  to  follow  her  in  the  lofty 
flight  was  too  proud  an  aspiration  for  you  ;  but  the 
female  excellence  pourtrayed  here,  though  of  supreme 
value,  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Those  memoirs  have 
the  greatest  value  which  pourtray  characters  sufficiently 
distinguished  to  excite  others  to  emulation,  and  not  so 
eminent  as  to  preclude  them  from  all  hope  of  equal 
attainments. 

That  on  which  I  would  first  of  all,  and  above  all,  fix 

your  attention  is,  R 's  sincere,  humble,  evangelical, 

experimental,  practical  religion.  This  was  the  basis  of 
all  her  excellences.  Her  religion  was  not  one  of  mere 
times  and  places,  forms  and  ceremonies,  creeds  and 
catechisms;  nor  even  of  emotions  and  raptures;  but 
of  convictions,  principles,  and  actions.  She  had  a 
most  abasing  sense  of  sin,  a  simple  reliance  by  faith  on 
the  atonement  and  righteousness  of  the  Saviour  for 
acceptance  with  God,  a  supreme  love  to  Christ,  a  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  holiness,  daily  communion 
with  God,  and  extreme  tenderness  of  conscience,  diligent 
habits  of  self-denial,  laborious  efforts  for  the  conquest 
of  temper  and  for  all  other  attainments  of  spiritual 
excellence :  in  short,  she  had  "  faith  working  by  love." 
It  blended  with  every  thing  she  did^  directing,  stimu- 
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lating,  and  controlling  all ;  and  thus  proved  itself 
an  essential  element  of  her  character.  "What  is 
right  ?"  was  the  question^  and  almost  the  only  question, 
she  allowed  herself  to  ask.  And  thus  her  religion  was 
not  the  last  expedient  of  a  disappointed  heart,  a  forlorn 
hope,  a  means  of  escape  from  perdition  taken  up  in 
alarm,  when  the  grave  was  yawning  beneath,  and  eter- 
nity opening  before  her;  but  the  "good  part"  chosen 
by  her  when  health  glowed  in  her  frame,  the  world  was 
opening  before  her,  and  youthful  energies  were  putting 
forth  their  vernal  efflorescence.  It  will  be  thought 
perhaps  by  some,  that  her  religion  partook  less  of  joy 
and  peace  than  the  Scripture  leads  us  to  expect  in  true 
believers,  or  than  preachers  and  writers  represent  as 
appertaining  to  them.  This  will  be  sufficiently  explained 
by  those  able  and  discriminating  pens  which  have  com- 
piled the  narrative.  Her  constitutional  timidity,  united 
with  a  most  enlarged  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Gospel,  filled  her  often  with  deep  solicitude,  not  so 
much  about  the  safety  of  her  state,  as  her  slow  advances 
in  the  divine  life.  These  doubts  and  fears  however 
were  but  like  the  fleecy  clouds  and  mists  which  float  in 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  their  open- 
ings disclose  the  serene  azure  which  expands  beyond ; 
and  amidst  them,  in  her  case,  the  setting  sun  shone 
forth  in  mild,  unclouded  brightness.  I  shall  never 
forget  ray  last  interview  with  her,  when,  surrounded 
by  that  dear  circle  which,  with  their  quiet  home, 
formed  her  earthly  paradise,  she  looked  with  ineff'able 
afiection  upon  them  all,  and  spoke  with  as  much  tran- 
quillity of  leaving  them,  as  if  she  were  preparing  for  an 
excursion  of  pleasure,  instead  of  a  removal  to  the  tomb. 
Was  not  this  peace  ? 
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Young  people,  Remember  your  Creator  in  the  days 
of  your  youth.     Religion,  the  religion  which  you  will 
see  in  the  volume  before  you,  is  the  end  of  life.     With- 
out this,  live  as  long  as  you  may,  and  get  what  you 
may,  you  will  live  in  vain,  and  life  be,  after  all,  a  lost 
adventure.    Acquire  this,  and  the  end  of  life  is  answered, 
however  early  you  may  die,  and  from  whatever  acquisi- 
tions and  prospects  you  may  be  carried  off.     Religion 
is  the  only  thing  that  can   prepare  you  to  meet  with 
composure  the  trials  of  earth.       Religion  is  the  only 
education  for  heaven.      Religion  is  the  image  of  God, 
the  mind  of  Christ,  the  temper  of  angels,  the  glory  of 
spirits  made  perfect  !       How  sublime  !       How  good  ! 
How  beatific  !     In  the  exercise  of  believing  prayer,  im- 
plore the  teaching  and  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.      Repent,  believe,  love,  hope.      Delay  not  this 
great  business.     The  seeds  of  consumption  are  already 
sown  in  the  constitution  of  many  a  young  person  whose 
eye  will  peruse  these  pages.      Prepare,  by  early  piety, 
for  an  early  grave;   and  then,  whatever  acquirements  of 
your  own,  or  whatever  hopes  of  your  friends  shall   be 
entombed  with  your  ashes ;   whatever  withering  wreatlis 
of  genius,  thrown  off  by  your  spirit  as  it  ascends  to  the 
skies,  shall  be  collected  to  be  moistened  with  the  tears 
of  surviving  and  mourning  friends;    whatever  wounded 
hearts  shall  throb  over  your  sleeping  dust,  you  will  be 
happy  in  that  world,  where  "  death  and  the  curse  are 
known  no  more  ! " 

Nor  is  it  only  the  religion  of  this  charming  character 
that  I  wish  you  to  cultivate,  nor  will  it  be  only  religion 
that  you  will  cultivate  if  you  really  possess  it.  Religion 
never  flourishes  alone,  as  a  beautiful  shrub  in  a  desert, 
or  in  a  place  of  weeds  :   it  is  a  noble  plant  in  a  garden 
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of  virtueSj  and  around  it  entwine,  and  by  it  are  sup- 
ported   the   loveliest   flowers    of   all    social    excellence. 

What  a  daughter,  sister,  teacher,  and  friend  was  E, ! 

All  loved  her,  for  she  loved  all.  Every  one  strove  to 
make  her  happy,  for  in  doing  this  they  only  returned 
the  efforts  she  made  for  them.  Be  it  your  study  also  to 
make  home  happy,  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  yourself 
in  the  way  of  making  it  happy  for  others.  That  is  u 
frivolous  ambition,  which  prompts  the  wish  to  be  ad- 
mired in  the  splendid  party,  rather  than  to  be  loved  in 
the  domestic  circle. 

Neither  religion  nor  social  excellence  is  hostile, 
either  in  principle  or  in  practice,  to  mental  cultivation  : 
the  most  tender  conscience,  and  the  most  seraphic  piety, 
well  comport  with  the  desire,  and  aid  the  endeavour 
to  acquire  general  knowledge.  If,  in  the  construction 
of  character,  piety  be  the  solid  base  of  the  pyramid,  a 
taste  for  elegant  accomplishments  is  the  gilded  ornament 
at  the  apex.    Over  the  mantlepiece  of  the  drawing-room 

where  I  last  saw  R ,  is  suspended  the  most  exquisite 

and  delicate  piece  of  pencilled  drawing  which  I  ever 
beheld,  and  it  always  meets  my  eye  as  a  tasteful 
domestic  monument  of  the  hand  that  has  now,  alas  ! 
forgot  its  cunning.  You  will  find  that  she  thirsted  for 
knowledge,  and  took  pains  to  acquire  it.  Cultivate  your 
minds,  my  young  friends,  to  tlie  uttermost.  "  Knowledge 
is  power,"  and  may  be  made  to  be  virtue.  It  will  open 
fresh  sources  of  personal  enjoyment,  and  become  an 
additional  aid  to  social  utility :  and  if,  as  in  her  case, 
death  should  arrest  you  in  the  career  of  improvement, 
and  you  should  bequeath  the  fruits  of  your  skill  to 
surviving  friends,  then,  if  her  piety  shall  be  imitated  by 
you  as  well  as  her  taste,  the  precious  mementoes  of  the 
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picture  anJ  the  embroidery^  or  even  the  silent  piano 
and  the  closed  portfolio,  while  they  draw  tears  from 
our  eyes,  will  still  comfort  us,  when  we  recollect  that 
they  are  the  productions  and  remains  of  those  who  had 
learned  other  and  holier  things,  and  who  had  left  these 
graceful  trifles  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  glorified 
immortals. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  on  which  I  shall  entreat 

you  to  fix  your  imitative  attention,  and  that  is  R 's 

untiring  benevolence.  God  is  love,  and  breathes  His 
own  Spirit  into  all  His  children.  The  religion  of  the 
Bible  is  a  religion  of  mercy,  and  it  impresses  its  own 
character  on  all  its  true  professors.  So  she  felt,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  myriads  of  holy  and  benevolent  females, 
who,  in  this  age  of  active  benevolence,  inspired  with 
zeal  yet  veiled  in  modesty,  and  with  the  humble  spirit 
without  the  obtrusive  costume  of  "  Sisters  of  Charity,^' 
are  penetrating  into  the  abodes  of  sickness  or  of  igno- 
rance, to  carry  the  means  of  bodily  relief  and  the  tidings 
of  salvation.  When  disease  might,  and  perhaps  should, 
have  detained  her  at  home,  she  was  on  her  errands  of 
mercy,  or  at  the  head  of  her  Sunday-school  class, 
abridging  her  own  comfort  to  minister  to  the  necessities 
of  others.  You  will  see,  as  you  advance  through  the 
memoir,  '^  the  little  basket  consecrated  to  the  purposes 
of  christian  charity,  containing  an  assortment  of  tracts, 
a  small  Testament,  and  the  district  collecting  book  of 
the  Bible  Society,^'  still  preserved  by  surviving  friends, 
as  an  affecting  memorial  of  her  labour  of  love.  Set  out 
in  life,  young  people,  with  a  determination  to  be  useful. 
Abhor  selfishness.  Despise  the  littleness  of  living  only 
for  your  own  gratification.  Aspire  to  the  honour  of 
being  a  benefactress.    Be  ambitious  to  lessen  the  amount 
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of  ignorance,  sin,  and  misery,  and  to  augment  that  of 
knowledge,  holiness,  and  happiness.  To  be  useful  is  to 
be  good,  great,  and  happy. 

Such  is  the  character  to  be  developed  in  the  following 
pages :  one  that  will  make  no  noise  in  the  world  of 
science,  of  literature,  or  the  arts,  and  attract  no  atten- 
tion from  those  who  inhabit  it ;  and  yet  it  might  teach 
them  all  that  there  is  a  science,  a  learning,  and  an  art, 
of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  those  to  which  they 
are  consecrating  their  mightiest  energies,  and  with 
which  the  most  obscure  and  lowly  follower  of  Christ  is 
infinitely  more  happy  than  those  who  stand  on  the  pin- 
nacles of  fame  without  it.  Many  may  profit  from  this 
simple  narrative.  Parents,  and  especially  mothers,  may 
learn  how,  for  what  objects,  in  what  way,  and  with  what 
hopes  of  success,  to  train  the  minds  of  their  children. 
Children  may  perceive  how  to  make  home  happy.  Bro- 
thers and  sisters  will  see  one  of  the  most  lovely  exam- 
ples of  that  tender  love,  which  is  as  assiduous  to  profit 
as  it  is  to  please  ;  which  renders  home  the  scene  where 
the  affections  of  ''  friends  and  dear  relations  mingle  into 
bliss,"  and  which  oi'iginates  a  confidence  that  draws  out, 
in  its  unrestrained  intercourse,  the  deepest  and  most 
holy  secrets  of  the  heart.  What  a  pattern  is  here  for 
Sunday-school  teachers,  of  that  devotedness,  affection, 
and  solemn  sense  of  responsibility,  with  which  they 
should  pursue  their  humble  but  useful  labours  !  How 
much  may  be  learnt  by  the  teachers  in  our  ladies' 
boarding-schools,  of  the  conscientious,  devout,  and  an- 
xious vigilance,  with  which  they  should  apply  themselves 
to  the  momentous  duty  of  not  only  instructing  the  mind, 
but  forming  the  characters  of  their  youthful  charge  ! 

But  there  is  one  class  of  persons  whose  attention  I 
Vol.  4  I  I  Vol.  17  G  G  G 
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would  direct,  with  especial  earnestness,  to  this  instruc- 
tive memoir ;  I  mean  the  young  professors  of  religion. 
If  R fell  occasionally  into  the  mistake,  of  dis- 
tressing her  mind  with  a  too  microscopic  analysis  of  her 
emotions,  and  shut  out  by  groundless  fears  the  sunshine 
of  holy  joy ;  if  through  an  extreme  tenderness  of  con- 
science, and  a  delicate  perception  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Christian  life,  she  had  less  of  the  assurance  of  hope 
than  she  might,  without  presumption,  have  indulged ; 
who  does  not  see  in  all  these  exercises  of  the  mind, 
painful  as  they  sometimes  were,  a  state  of  heart  far  more 
indicative  of  real  piety,  and  far  more  to  be  coveted,  than 
the  undoubting  security,  the  careless  ease,  of  many  luke- 
warm and  worldly-minded  young  Christians  ?  Let  all 
such  persons,  in  this  day  when  the  profession  of  evan- 
gelical religion  is  so  easy,  learn  to  tremble  at  the 
dreadful  idea  of  self-deception ;  and  see,  by  what  deep 
self-examination,  by  what  incessant  watchfulness  over 
the  heart,  by  what  habits  of  communion  with  God,  by 
what  devout  study  of  the  word  of  God,  and  by  what 
beseeching  prayer  for  the  influence  of  the  D-ivine  Spirit, 
it  may  be  avoided.  May  every  reader  pray  to  become 
a  follower  of  this  lovely  pattern  of  "  Youthful  Con- 
secration." 
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THE   OAR  AND   THE   ROPE;  OR,   WORKING 
AND   BELIEVING. 

The  falls  of  Niagara  in  North  America  are  the  most 
stupendous  cataract  in  the  world.  They  are  an  object 
of  intense  curiosity  to  all  travellers  in  that  part  of  the 
earth,  and  fill  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  wonder  and 
awe.  In  some  few  instances  boats  venturing  too  near 
the  watery  precipice,  have  been  drawn  by  the  force  of 
the  current  over  the  falls  and  crushed  to  pieces  in  a 
moment  beneath  the  descent  of  the  roaring  flood.  I 
have  read  of  an  Indian  in  a  canoe  being  seen  by  some 
persons  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  this  dreadfully 
perilous  situation ;  he  was  seen  putting  forth  all  his 
strength  and  straining  every  muscle  in  the  use  of  the 
oars.  Agony  was  depicted  in  his  looks,  as  if  conscious 
that  he  was  struggling  for  life  against  a  most  awful 
catastrophe.  But  all  his  eflForts  were  in  vain,  the  force 
of  the  stream  in  carrying  him  down  being  much  greater 
than  that  of  his  own  exertions  to  row  against  it,  and 
he  was  rapidly  approaching  the  fall.  The  individuals 
who  were  the  spectators  of  his  danger,  as  he  was  near 
enough  the  place  where  they  stood,  instantly  threw  a 
strong  rope  to  him,  but  instead  of  laying  hold  of  this 
at  once,  he  kept  rowing  with  all  his  might.  His  friends 
shouted  to  him  at  the  top  of  their  voice,  "  Stop  your 
rowing,  throw  down  your  oars,  and  lay  hold  of  the  rope." 
Vol.  10  C*  Vol.  17  H  H  H 
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He  was  at  length  roused  to  perceive  the  only  means  of 
his  preservation,  laid  hold  of  the  rope,  fastened  it  to  the 
boat,  and  was  dragged  by  the  force  of  those  on  the  land 
against  the  stream  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Reader,  ponder  this  case.  You  cannot  fail  to  observe 
that  he  was  rescued  by  others  and  not  by  himself,  from 
impending  destruction ;  that  it  was  the  rope  which  saved 
him,  and  not  the  oar;  that  he  never  laid  hold  of  the 
former  till  he  ceased  to  use  the  latter ;  that  if  he  had 
continued  rowing  he  would  in  a  few  minutes  have  been 
lost ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  laid  of  the  rope  he  was 
safe. 

If  I  mistake  not,  here  is  a  case  which  may  be  em- 
ployed as  an  illustration,  and  an  instructive  and  impres- 
sive one  too,  of  the  sinner's  real  danger  and  the  way  of 
his  salvation.  Nor  let  it  for  a  moment  be  thought  that 
this  high  and  momentous  subject  is  degraded  by  such  a 
method  of  setting  it  forth,  Eeader,  you  may  in  this 
case  be  reminded  of  your  danger  as  a  sinner.  It  is  a 
solemn  truth  of  Divine  revelation  that  "  all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,"  that  "  there  is 
none  righteous,  no  not  one :"  that  what  things  soever 
the  law  saith,  it  saitli  to  them  that  are  under  the  law, 
that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped  and  all  the  world 
become  guilty  before  God."  That  "  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death ;"  that  "  cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not 
in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them." 
In  consequence  of  sin  you  are  floating  down  the  stream 
of  time  in  danger  of  eternal  destruction.  There  before 
you  is  the  dreadful  precipice  over  which  you  are  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  gulph  of  perdition  below. 
Your  sin  must  be  your  ruin  if  you  are  not  saved  from  it. 
The  man  in  the  boat  would  not  have  been  more  cer- 
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tainly  dashed  to  pieces  if  some  friends  had  not  come 
to  his  rescue,  than  yon  will  be  destroyed  if  your  trans- 
gressions are  not  forgiven. 

This  case  reminds  some  who  may  read  the  present  tract 
of  the  solicitude  they  are  in  about  salvation.  Multitudes, 
alas !  are  like  what  this  man  would  have  been  had  he  fallen 
asleep  in  the  boat,  and  floated  unconcerned  to  the  cataract 
to  be  dashed  over  it  in  a  state  of  profound  slumber.  Yes, 
this  is  the  condition  of  many  who  are  asleep  in  sin,  im- 
penitence, and  unbelief,  from  which,  unless  aroused  in 
time,  they  will  wake  up  in  eternal  misery !  A  wake,  awake, 
thou  that  sleepest :  what  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper  ?  arise 
and  call  upon  thy  God ;  thy  destruction  slumbereth  not. 
But  here  and  there  we  happily  find  one  and  another 
awake  to  their  condition,  and  alarmed  at  their  danger. 
Like  the  poor  Indian  in  his  canoe,  seeing  with  an 
afi'righted  and  agonised  mind  his  gradual  approach  to 
the  precipice  over  which  the  waters  were  tumbling,  and 
in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  engulphed,  they  see  and 
feel  their  danger,  and  in  deep  solicitude  cry  out,  "  What 
can  I  do  to  be  saved?  What  must  I  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life  ?"  Convinced  of  sin,  their  great  concern  is 
to  obtain  forgiveness.  Salvation  is  now  become  the  one 
thing  needful  to  them.  Their  inward  feeling,  and  some- 
times their  acknowledgment  in  words  is,  "  I  am  a  great 
sinner,  I  see  and  feel  it."  This  is  a  very  desirable  state 
of  mind.  The  Holy  Spirit's  first  work  in  saving  the 
soul  is  to  convince  of  sin.  Anxiety  does  not  always  end 
in  salvation,  but  salvation  always  begins  in  anxiety. 
Conviction  of  sin  does  not  always  lead  to  conversion; 
])ut  conversion  is  in  every  case  preceded  by  conviction. 
No  man  ever  yet  obtained  eternal  life  who  did  not  make 
the  possession  of  it  his  supreme  solicitude.    Be  thankful 
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then  for  this  concern,  which  is  the  first  step  in  the  way 
of  salvation  ;  but  it  is  only  the  first  step.  The  first  step 
must  be  taken,  but  many  take  this  who  take  no  other. 

This  case  reminds  us  of  the  ineffectual  exertion  which 
many  are  making  for  their  salvation.  This  may  be  seen 
in  some  who  will  read  this  tract.  The  man  in  the  boat 
not  only  saw  his  danger  and  felt  alarmed,  but  put  forth 
all  his  energies  to  the  uttermost  to  save  himself  from 
impending  destruction ;  yet  as  long  as  he  trusted  to  his 
own  strength  and  the  use  of  his  oars,  he  was  still  carried 
down  by  the  force  of  the  current  towards  the  cataract. 
It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  persons  in  their  first  and 
unenlightened  stages  of  religious  concern  to  engage  in 
efforts  equally  unavailing  for  their  salvation.  They  are 
wholly  taken  up  with  their  own  feelings,  or  doings,  or 
both.  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved,"  is  their  thought 
and  inquiry.  It  is  something  they  must  do  which  occu- 
pies their  attention.  They  next  set  eagerly  to  work; 
they  begin  a  reformation  in  their  own  strength ;  they 
make  resolutions,  perhaps  even  vows,  to  amend ;  they 
read,  pray,  go  to  public  worship,  hear  sermons.  They 
row  against  the  stream  of  their  inward  corruptions  and 
outward  temptations,  but  the  force  of  the  current  is  too 
strong  for  them,  and  they  are  still  borne  down  by  it. 
Will  these  things,  even  if  they  were  perfect,  make 
atonement  for  past  sins  ?  But  they  are  not  perfect. 
Every  day  these  persons  sin  still.  Their  promises  of 
amendment  are  broken ;  their  vows  fail ;  their  tempta- 
tions are  but  too  successful,  and  they  are  continually 
failing.  Sometimes  they  think  they  are  a  little  better 
than  they  were,  and  then  they  are  all  joy  and  hope. 
Soon  their  corruptions  get  the  upper  hand,  and  they  are 
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then  plunged  into  gloom  and  despondency.  Like  the 
Indian  in  the  canoe  they  make  no  progress  towards 
salvation,  but  seem  to  be  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  destruction.  This  must  ever  be  the  case,  reader, 
as  long  as  you  are  trying  by  any  works  of  yours  to 
save  yourself.  All  attempts  to  be  your  own  saviour 
will  and  must  be  useless :  salvation  is  entirely  beyond 
your  own  powers.  Self-righteous  attempts  at  deliverance 
will  and  must,  if  persisted  in,  end  in  self-destruction. 
You  may  look,  and  should  look,  to  yourselves  for  con- 
demnation, but  it  will  be  ruin  to  you  to  look  to  your- 
selves for  justification.  Observe,  with  the  very  closest 
attention,  what  the  apostle  so  repeatedly  says,  "  There- 
fore we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law.''  ''  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift 
of  God;  not  of  works  lest  any  man  should  boast." 
Your  endeavours  to  save  yourself  by  your  own  works  are 
only  like  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  to  save  himself  by 
rowing  up  the  stream  of  Niagara. 

But  now  consider  the  illustration  which  this  case 
affords  of  the  means  of  your  deliverance.  What  was  it 
that  saved  the  man  in  the  boat?  Not  his  oar  and  his 
rowing,  but  the  rope  thrown  to  him  from  the  bank  by 
the  kind  friends  who  saw  his  danger,  and  came  to  his 
rescue.  Now  I  may  here  remind  you  that  God,  who 
saw  your  danger  as  a  sinner,  who  saw  you  and  all  our 
race  in  peril  of  eternal  destruction,  who  saw  that  it  was 
impossible  for  you  to  save  yourself,  has  in  mercy  sent 
his  beloved  Son  to  die  for  you  upon  the  cross.  Christ 
by  his  sacrifice  bore  your  sins  and  made  atonement  for 
them.     "  It  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  accep- 
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tation,  tliat  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners.  "  Who  his  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree/^  He  is  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  "  He  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  and  redemption."  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth."  This 
is  "  the  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe." 
Look  attentively  at  all  these  passages,  and  you  will  see 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  to  us  what  the  rope  was  to  the 
man  in  the  boat.  Mark  this :  the  rope  was  to  do  that 
for  him  which  he  could  not  do  for  himself;  that  is,  it 
was  to  save  him.  So  Christ  does  that  for  us  which  we 
cannot  do  for  ourselves.  Now  consider  how  many  points 
of  resemblance  and  instruction  you  may  find  in  this  case 
to  lead  you  into  right  views  of  the  way  of  salvation. 
You  are  enabled  to  perceive  that  all  your  own  unaided 
efforts  cannot  save  you;  that  in  yourselves,  whatever 
you  may  attempt,  you  are  helpless  and  hopeless.  It  is 
a  great  and  very  difficult  lesson  for  man's  blind  judg- 
ment and  proud  heart  to  learn.  Men  are  prone  to  self- 
righteousness.  Their  own  righteousness  is  the  last  thing 
they  give  up ;  they  hold  this  fast  long  after  they  have 
given  up  their  sins.  They  seem  determined  to  try  what 
they  can  do  for  themselves.  They  want  to  be  their  own 
saviours,  and  rarely  come  to  Christ  for  anything  till 
they  have  tried  to  do  without  him.  But  it  will  not  do, 
for  if  they  could  save  themselves  by  their  repentance  and 
good  deeds,  what  need  was  there  for  him  to  come  into 
our  world  and  die  upon  the  cross  for  their  salvation  ? 
Here  then  we  are  also  taught  to  look  entirely  to 
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Christ  for  our  deliverance.  The  cry  of  the  men  on  the 
bank  was,  "  Look  to  the  rope,  not  to  the  oar ;  it  is 
the  rope  that  roust  save  you,  not  the  oar.  Keep  your 
eye  upon  the  rope."  So  the  gospel  says  to  the  sinner, 
"  Look  to  Christ ;  entirely  to  Christ,  constantly  to 
Christ.  Do  not  look  to  yourselves,  it  is  Christ  who 
must  save  you  and  not  yourselves."  This  is  just  what 
he  himself  says  to  us,  "Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved 
all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  for  I  am  God  and  there  is  none 
else."  So  John  the  Baptist  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God."  Keep  your  eye  upon  him.  So  also  the  Lord 
Jesus  says,  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpeut  in  the  wil- 
derness, so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have 
eternal  life."  Now  as  the  eye  of  the  serpent-bitten 
Israelite  was  to  be  fixed  on  the  brazen  image,  so  must 
the  eye  of  the  sinner  be  fixed  wholly  on  Christ.  How 
often  when  he  was  upon  earth  did  he  say,  "  Come  unto 
me."  The  sinner  who  would  be  saved  must  therefore 
look  out  of,  and  away  from,  himself  to  Christ.  He 
must  not  be  considering  what  he  himself  can  do,  but 
what  Christ  has  done. 

Then  the  great  point  of  instruction  is  that  the 
sinner,  in  order  to  the  pardon  of  his  sin,  must  cease 
from  working  and  think  only  of  believing.  The  Indian 
was  to  stop  the  rowing  and  lay  hold  of  the  rope  :  and 
he  could  lay  hold  upon  the  rope  only  by  stopping  his 
rowing.  As  long  as  his  hands  worked  the  oars  he  could 
not  grasp  the  rope.  So  it  is  in  the  business  of  salva- 
tion ;  the  sinner  must  cease  from  working,  so  far  as  to 
make  it  the  ground  of  his  justification,  and  must  trust 
entirely  to  Christ  by  believing.     Thus  said  the  apostle. 
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"  Now  to  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned 
of  grace,  but  of  debt.     But  to  him  that  worketh  not, 
but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his 
faith  is  counted  for  righteousness.     Even  as  David  also 
describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man,  unto  whom  God 
imputeth  righteousness  without  works.^^     In  obtaining 
salvation,  then,  we  must  cease  all  dependence  upon  our 
own  works,  and  depend  wholly  and  constantly  upon  the 
work  of   Christ.      I    do    not,    of  course,  mean  to  say 
that  God  will  save  a  sinner  who  is  going  on  in  sin,  and 
neo-lecting  good  works,  provided  he  depends  upon  Christ; 
but  what  I  mean  is,  that  the  sinner  is  to  cease  working 
for  the  purpose  and  with  the  view  of  justifying  himself 
before  God  by  his  works.     There  can  be  no  good  works 
before  faith  for  justification,  and  after  he  is  justified  he 
does  not  need  them  for  that  purpose,  though  he  does 
need  them  for  his  sanctification.     The  Indian  was  not 
required  to  throw  away  his  oars,  for  they  would  be  useful 
and  necessary  on  other  occasions;  but  he  was  not  to 
trust  to  them  at  that  time  for  his  preservation.     So  the 
inquirer  after  salvation  is  not  to  cast  away  his  acts  of 
obedience  to  God,  but  he  is  not  to  look  to  them  for  his 
justification.     The  thing  the  convinced  sinner  wants  is 
pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  and  a  title  to  eternal 
life ;  and  for  that  he  often  goes  on  working,  and  hoping 
by  his  good  deeds  to  obtain  it.     To  him,  and  with  refe- 
rence to  this  object,  I  say,  "  Mistaken  man  !  your  own 
works  can  never  obtain  this  end.    It  is  Christ  alone  who 
can  make   atonement  for  your  sins,  and  procure  you 
pardon :  the  former  he  has  done  by  his  death  upon  the 
cross,  and  the  latter  he  is  waiting  to  do.     Cease  from 
working  with  a  view  to  this,  and  only  believe."     The 
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question  is  not  what  the  sinner  is  to  do  when  he  is  par- 
doned, for  then,  of  course,  he  is  to  live  holily,  but  how 
he  is  to  obtain  his  pardon;  just  as  the  question  was, 
not  what  the  man  in  the  boat  was  to  do  when  he  was 
rescued,  for  then  he  must  exert  his  energies  by  rowing, 
but  what  he  was  to  do  to  save  himself  from  being  dashed 
over  the  falls.  But  remember  although  the  rope  was 
thrown  to  the  man,  yet  he  was  required  to  lay  hold  of 
it  and  fasten  it  to  the  boat.  It  was  of  sufficient  strength 
and  length  for  the  purpose;  yet  still  it  required  the 
action  of  the  Indian  to  connect  it  with  his  canoe,  and 
to  effect  his  escape.  So,  in  the  business  of  salvation, 
there  is  the  work  of  Christ  for  our  deliverance,  and  it  is 
abundantly  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  it  made  complete 
atonement  for  sin  and  brought  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness; but  what  is  it  that  gives  us  a  personal  interest  in 
him  ?  I  answer,  faith.  It  is  by  faith  we  lay  hold  of 
Christ,  and  thus  by  his  grace  working  in  us,  faith  con- 
nects the  great  atonement  with  our  personal  salvation. 
When  we  are  brought  so  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the 
gospel  as  really  to  trust  on  Christ  and  on  Christ  alone 
for  salvation,  then  we  are  justified,  and  have  peace  with 
God.  Faith  unites  us  to  Christ,  and  thus  gives  us  an 
interest  in  his  righteousness. 

Now  I  know  very  well  that  this  illustration  does 
not  hold  good  in  all  points :  it  is  only  an  analogy,  and 
but  an  imperfect  one,  not  a  parallel:  but  it  does  hold 
good  in  this  one  great  point,  that  in  order  to  be  saved 
we  must  let  go  all  dependence  on  our  own  works,  and 
depend  entirely  on  the  work  of  Christ.  The  apostle 
mentions  it  as  the  fatal,  wilful  mistake  of  the  Jews,  that 
they  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  went  about 
Vol.10         C*  Vol.17        m 
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to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  and  did  not  submit 
to  the  righteousness  of  God. 

When  the  sinner  is  brought  by  faith  to  lay  hold  of 
Christ  as  his  righteousness,  then  as  a  believer  he  will, 
and  must,  lead  a  righteous,  sober,  and  godly  life.  He 
adds  to  his  faith,  virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  pati- 
ence, godliness,  brotherly  kindness,  and  charity.  Holi- 
ness must  always  follow  after  faith,  bat  never  can  go 
before  it.  Men  are  not  made  believers  by  holiness,  but 
are  made  saints  by  faith. 

Let  the  poor  trembling  sinner,  the  anxious  inquirer 
after  salvation,  the  weeping  penitent,  who  is  trying  his 
own  strength,  depending  upon  his  own  works,  and  thus 
seeking  to  be  his  own  saviour,  cease  from  such  vain  and 
ineflPectual  eflforts,  and  place  all  his  dependance,  and 
centre  all  his  hope,  on  Christ.  Let  him  hear  Christ's 
own  words  :  "  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved.  I  am 
the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  life.  Only 
believe." 

Perhaps  this  tract  may  be  appropriately  closed  by  a 
fact  not  altogether  irrelevant.  On  the  same  Niagara 
river  another  Indian,  and  in  this  case  a  female,  was 
seen  in  the  middle  of  the  river  by  some  persons  who 
had  no  means  of  saving  her,  floating  down  the  stream, 
and  drawn  by  the  current  towards  the  fall.  After 
struggling  with  all  her  might  to  avoid  her  fate,  and 
perceiving  there  was  no  hope  of  escape,  she  threw  down 
her  oars,  gathered  up  her  arms  to  her  body,  resigned 
herself  in  despair  to  her  inevitable  destruction,  and  was 
dashed  into  the  awful  whirlpool  below.     She  had  no 
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friend  near  to  throw  to  her  a  rope  of  safety,  and  perished. 
If  any  case  resemble  hers,  it  is  that  of  the  poor  pagan 
who  is  "  without  God,  without  Christ,  and  without 
hope,"  and  who  resigns  himself  in  dark  despair  to  his 
fate  J  but  it  is  not  yours.  There  is  One  whose  eye 
pities  you,  and  who  extends  to  you  the  means  of  safety. 
Your  frail  bark  is  floating  onward  to  the  awful  precipice, 
but  Christ,  who  is  "able  to  save  to  the  uttermost," 
stands  ready  to  save  you  from  those  sins  which  drown 
men  in  perdition.     Believe  and  live. 
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TO    THE    PASTORS   OF    THE    CHURCHES. 

Beloved  and  Honoured  Brethren.  I  dedicate 
the  new  edition  of  the  Church  Member's  Guide  to  you, 
as  well  as  to  your  flocks,  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
through  your  recommendation  it  may  find  favour  with 
them,  and  be  of  some  little  service  in  aiding  them  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  christian  fellowship,  and  to 
adorn  the  "  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all  things.*' 
I  am  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the  christian  name  and 
the  credit  of  our  holy  religion,  both  of  which  are  deeply 
involved  in  the  conduct  of  our  church  members. 

We  profess  to  be  attached  to  our  Congregational 
polity  because  of  its  obvious  tendency  to  promote  purity 
of  ecclesiastical  communion.  Let  us  take  heed,  by 
looking  well  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  churches, 
that  this  be  not  a  vain  boast.  I  believe  that  if  our  fore- 
fathers made  the  door  of  entrance  to  christian  fellowship 
too  narrow,  we  have  passed  to  the  other  extreme  and 
made  it  too  wide.  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  none  of 
us  take  sufficient  pains  to  prepare  our  converts  for  mem- 
bership. Profession  is  by  many  assumed  under  our 
sanction,  upon  insufficient  evidence  of  conversion,  and 
without  their  being  adequately  instructed  by  us  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  the  duties  of  the  christian 
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life.  We  might  perhaps  learn  a  lesson  in  this  matter 
from  the  pains  taken  by  some  devoted  evangelical 
clergymen  in  preparing  their  young  people  for  Confir- 
mation. 

Notwithstanding  our  principles,  and  our  advantages 
for  such  a  purpose,  the  ends  and  benefits  of  fellowship 
are  but  imperfectly  accomplished  amongst  us.  Hence 
our  churches  are  in  a  much  less  holy  and  spiritual  con- 
dition than  could  be  desired.  I  think  far  more  efforts 
should  be  made  for  our  members,  to  promote  their 
knowledge,  faith,  holiness,  peace,  and  usefulness,  both 
before  and  after  their  admission,  than  is  customary 
amongst  us.  They  are  hurried  too  soon  and  in  too  un- 
prepared a  state  into  a  profession,  before  they  know  its 
nature  or  its  obligations. 

It  is  common  to  measure  a  minister's  usefulness  by 
the  number  of  additions  to  his  church :  and  this  ought 
to  be  a  correct  estimate.  But  is  it  ?  I  fear  not,  for 
some  men's  measure  of  fitness  is  very  low.  I  am  aware 
it  will  be  said  that  the  apostolic  example  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  seems  to  contravene  all  I  have  said  about 
training  for  church  communion.  Their  circumstances, 
however,  and  ours,  are  so  diff'erent  as  to  afford  no 
ground  for  exact  imitation.  If  they  did,  we  ought  to 
admit  much  more  rapidly  than  we  already  do.  Let  it 
be  understood,  I  am  not  for  placing  a  candidate  upon  a 
long  term  of  trial,  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to  the 
church ;  all  I  contend  for  is  satisfactory  evidence  of 
conversion,  a  tolerably  competent  knowledge  of  the  way 
of  salvation,  an  acquaintance  with  the  first  principles 
of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  an  impressive  sense  of 
the  nature  and  obligation  of  the  christian  profession. 
Ought  our  members  to  have  less  preparation  for  church 
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fellowship  than  this  ?  For  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
with  us,  joining  the  church  means  much  more  than 
merely  receiving  the  Lord's  supper.  It  is  coming  into 
a  fellowship  for  edification  and  government. 

I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  in  this  age,  perhaps  it  has 
been  so  in  every  age,  the  duties  of  the  pastorate  are 
sadly  neglected.  We  but  imperfectly  act  up  to  our 
character  as  shepherds.  We  feed  the  flock,  I  hope,  by 
divine  truth  in  our  sermons,  but  we  fall  short  of  our 
character  as  bishops,  that  is  overseers.  Our  members 
being  once  brought  into  the  church,  are  left  too  much  to 
themselves,  as  if  we  and  they  had  done  all  when  this  is 
done.  My  colleague  adopted  a  plan  lately,  which  I 
thought  a  very  good  one;  he  called  a  meeting  at  the 
close  of  the  year  of  all  the  members  who  had  been  added 
during  its  progress,  and  addressed  them  appropriately  to 
their  circumstances. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  ministry  of  nearly  fifty-four 
years,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  my  duty  on  which  I 
reflect  with  less  satisfaction,  and  more  humiliation,  than 
on  my  service  as  a  Pastor ;  not  that  I  have  been  more 
negligent  than  others.  Sometimes  I  endeavour  to  ex- 
cuse myself  on  the  ground  of  having  been  settled  with  an 
ever  increasing  church,  in  a  large  town,  my  somewhat 
multifarious  public  engagements,  and  my  occupations  as 
an  author.  But  my  judgment  and  my  conscience  refuse 
the  defence,  and  compel  me  to  plead  guilty  in  this 
matter,  which  I  sincerely  and  humbly  do.  I  do  not  in 
my  old  age  attach  less  importance  to  preaching,  but  I 
do  far  more  to  the  pastoral  duties ;  and  were  my  time  to 
come  over  again,  I  would,  by  God's  grace,  strive  to  excel 
more  in  both,  but  especially  in  the  latter.  In  this  busy 
age,  the  functions  of  the  pastorate  are  more  likely  to  be 
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neglected  than  those  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  impressive  to 
recollect  that  while  the  word  of  God  is  intended  for 
conversion  as  well  as  for  sanctification,  a  large  portion 
of  it,  especially  of  the  New  Testament^  and  more 
especially  of  the  epistles,  is  addressed  to  professing 
Christians. 

Receive  then,  beloved  brethren,  these  few  words  of 
counsel  from  one  who  is  now  much  employed  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye  in  looking  back  upon  a  long  life,  and 
who  is  anxious  you  should  profit  by  the  defects  and 
faults  which  the  retrospect  discloses.  Do  not  neglect 
the  pulpit,  for  preaching  is  God's  institute  and  instru- 
ment for  the  conversion  of  sinners;  but  at  the  same 
time  do  not  neglect  the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  for  they 
are  designed  to  build  up  believers  in  their  holy  faith. 

All  this  will  demand  ceaseless  labour,  entire  devoted- 
ness,  and  untiring  persistence ;  but  are  we  not  called 
to  it?  Is  it  not  our  very  business,  and  did  we  not 
on  the  day  of  our  ordination,  before  angels,  men,  and 
devils,  and  in  the  presence  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  consecrate  ourselves  to  it,  aye  to  the  pastorate 
as  well  as  to  the  pulpit  ?     Then 

"  Ye  who  your  Lord's  commission  bear, 
His  way  of  mercy  to  prepare, 
Angels  he  calls  you,  be  your  strife 
To  lead  on  earth  an  angel's  life. 
Think  not  of  rest ;  though  dreams  be  sweet, 
Start  up  and  ply  your  heavenward  feet. 
Is  not  God's  oath  upon  your  head 
Ne'er  to  sink  back  in  slothful  bed  ? 
Never  again  your  loins  untie, 
Nor  let  your  torches  waste  and  die, 
Till  when  the  shadows  thickest  fall 
Ye  hear  your  Mastei-'s  midnight  call." 
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To  those  who  are  members^  or  are  thinking  of  be- 
coming such,  I  would  say,  the  act  of  joining  a  christian 
church,  and  entering  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ^s  re- 
deemed people,  is  a  momentous  step,  and  should  not  be 
done  lightly,  but  with  due  knowledge  of  everything 
which  it  implies,  imposes,  and  demands.  It  is  an  act, 
the  consequences  of  which  will  follow  us  through  life, 
to  the  bar  of  God,  and  into  eternity.  It  is  the  public 
profession  of  our  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  of  our  deliberate  reception  of 
him  as  our  divine  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  it  is  our 
separation  from  the  principles,  habits,  and  spirit  of  the 
world,  to  those  of  the  church  of  the  living  God;  it  is 
the  identification  of  ourselves  with  that  community 
which  is  to  be  a  witness  for,  and  an  embodiment  of,  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Is  this  true  ?  Who  will  deny 
it  ?  Then  how  important  an  act,  not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual performing  it,  but  to  others,  who,  according  as 
he  is  faithful  or  treacherous  to  his  profession,  will  be 
conciliated  to  religion  or  prejudiced  against  it.  A 
church  member  cannot  be  a  negative  character :  he 
must  do  good  or  harm  :  he  is  the  salt  of  the  earth  or  its 
poison :  he  cannot  move  on  unobserved  in  his  course, 
but  is  watched  by  more  eyes  than  he  imagines  ;  some  of 
them  honestly  inquisitive,  others  charitably  jealous,  and 
not  a  few  malignantly  waiting  for  his  halting.  What 
manner  of  person  ought  he  to  be,  if  he  would  answer 
the  expectations  of  the  friends,  and  disappoint  the  hopes 
of  the  enemies,  of  religion  ? 

It  is  the  design  of  this  little  volume  to  show  what  a 
church  member  is  by  profession,  and  how  he  is  to  har- 
monise his  practice  with  it,  how  he  is  to  conduct  him- 
self, not  only  in  his  individual  capacity,  not  merely  in 
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his  social  relations  to  the  world,  but  in  his  connexion 
with  the  church.  A  church  member  is  something  more 
than  a  Christian,  just  as  a  citizen  is  something  more  than 
a  man :  each  has  duties  arising  from  relationship,  the 
one  to  the  state,  and  the  other  to  the  church ;  and  each 
therefore  should  seek  not  only  to  be  a  good  limb,  but  a 
useful  member.  This  "  Guide ''  is  designed  to  teach 
relative  duties,  as  well  as  personal  ones. 

In  the  preface  of  my  little  work,  "  The  Anxious  In- 
quirer," which  so  many  have  read,  I  have  given  the 
following  directions  for  the  profitable  perusal  of  it, 
which  I  now  repeat  as  appropriate  to  this  :  See  vol.  X, 
page  36. 
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PREFACE     TO     A    TREATISE     ON     "  HEART 
DISCIPLINE," 

BY    THE    REV.    JAMES    COOPER,    OF    NORWICH. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  the  most  important 
that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  experimental 
and  practical  religion,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  general  character  of  the  Christian,  that  the  natural 
heart  does  to  the  human  frame.  If  that  organ  be  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  state  there  is  at  least,  one  indication, 
and  one  means  of  good  health ;  but  serious  disease  here, 
must  be  fatal  not  only  to  health,  but  to  life.  Nor  does 
the  comparison  stop  here.  Perhaps  there  is  no  morbid 
condition  of  the  body,  certainly  no  mortal  disease,  which 
more  effectually  conceals  its  existence  and  progress,  (so 
as  to  occasion  little  alarm  or  inconvenience  to  its  subject 
up  to  the  time  of  its  fatal  termination),  than  some 
affections  of  the  heart.  And  is  it  not  equally  true, 
that  in  the  spiritual  man  "  the  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things  ?"  And  this  is  one  of  the  operations  of  its 
deceitfulness,  concealing  its  really  unhealthy  condition 
from  its  possessor.  Hence  the  beauty  and  force  of  the 
admonitions  of  Solomon:  "Keep  the  heart  with  all 
diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  "  Be  wise, 
and  guide  thine  heart  in  the  way."  And  hence  also  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  a  Christian's  paying  great 
attention  to  the  state  of  his  heart ;  and  of  his  calling 
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in  some  spiritual  physician  who  shall  apply  a  spiritual 
stethescope,  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  in  a  sound  or 
morbid  condition.  If  I  may  carry  on  the  metaphor, 
there  is  one  advantage  of  our  spiritual  economy  over  the 
natural  one,  for  while  disease  on  being  detected  ad- 
mits in  the  latter  only  of  palliatives,  it  admits  in  the 
former  of  cure.  Is  not  this  a  reason  why  Christians 
should  honestly  seek  to  know  their  real  condition,  and 
desire  not  to  be  deceived,  in  order,  if  it  be  unhealthy, 
to  have  it  removed  ?  In  diseases  of  the  body  that  are 
inevitably  mortal,  it  may  be  mercy  in  some  cases  where 
a  person  is  spiritually  prepared  for  death,  to  keep  the 
patient  in  ignorance,  he  is  thus  saved  many  painful 
appreliensions  and  gloomy  anticipations.  But  where  a 
cure  can  be  effected  it  is  desirable  for  the  sufferer  to 
know  the  worst  to  quicken  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the 
healing  process. 

The  Author  then  has  chosen  a  most  momentous  sub- 
ject. He  has  gone  to  the  seat  of  action,  and  desired  to 
regulate  the  organisation  of  the  soul.  It  is  this  which 
is  the  constant  object  of  divine  notice  and  omniscient 
scrutiny.  "  I,  the  Lord,  search  the  heart."  Man  looks 
at  the  conduct,  and  conjectures  the  motive  from  the 
action,  God  looks  at  the  heart  and  determines  the  action 
by  the  motive.  What  this  is,  that  are  we  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  All-wise.  The  heart  influences  the  conduct, 
from  thence  "  are  the  issues  of  life."  As  in  the  natural 
economy  this  organ  is  the  fountain  of  that  vital  fluid 
which  according  as  it  is  healthy  or  impure,  carries  vigour 
or  feebleness,  pain  or  ease,  activity  or  torpor  to  the 
whole  frame,  so  is  it  also  in  the  spiritual  frame.  Let 
the  Christian  keep  the  heart,  and  the  heart  will  keep  the 
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life.  How  necessary  this  duty  is  may  be  learnt  from 
the  declarations  of  Scripture,  from  the  testimony  of  all 
good  men,  and  the  history  of  bad  ones,  and  from  every 
man's  personal  experience.  And  yet  necessary  as  it  is, 
there  is  no  duty  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
seem  more  indisposed  to  attempt  than  this.  ]\Iany  who 
are  not  altogether  regardless  of  their  external  character, 
are  lamentably  inattentive  to  their  inner  man.  They  are 
like  a  person  who  garnishes  the  exterior  of  his  house,  but 
neglects  the  internal  state  of  its  apartments.  Why  are 
not  even  Christians  more  attentive  to  this  duty  ?  Many 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this.  In  some  cases  it  may 
arise  from  a  want  of  thought  about  the  matter.  In 
others  there  is  too  little  real  concern  about  spiritual 
things,  too  much  lukewarmness  of  soul,  too  much  ab- 
sorption of  mind  in  secular  concerns.  Many  have  no 
time,  or  will  have  none,  to  meditate,  to  examine,  to 
judge.  Then,  also,  there  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  real 
difficulty  in  the  work  ;  it  requires  painstaking,  retire- 
ment, resistance  of  the  encroachments  of  the  world. 
Not  a  few  are  afraid  to  have  to  do  with  the  heart ;  a 
careful  examination  would  discover  much  that  is  dis- 
agreeable and  that  they  would  rather  not  know,  or 
knowing,  would  not  like  to  put  away.  Yet,  after  all, 
for  those  who  have  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  enter 
upon  this  duty,  it  has  its  reward.  Self-discipline,  if  it 
have  its  pains,  has  also  its  pleasures  :  for  is  there  nothing 
honourable,  nothing  pleasant  in  the  thought  of  being 
masters  at  home;  of  being  possessors  of  our  own  spirits  ? 

The  Author  of  the  following  Treatise  very  properly 
includes  in  the  heart,  the  whole  soul ;  and,  treating  the 
subject,  not  merely  on  philosophical  or  ethical  principles, 
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])ut  on  Christian  grounds^  comprehends  in  its  discipline 
the  following  things,  a  spiritually  enlightened  under- 
standing, an  awakened  conscience,  a  rectified  will,  and 
sanctified  affections.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  his 
design  is  not  merely  to  regulate  our  passions  and  affec- 
tions, but  to  teach  us  how  to  discipline  our  whole  inner 
self  according  to  the  word  of  God.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  by  a  very  large  majority  of  professing 
Christians  an  undue  attention  is  paid  in  religious  mat- 
ters to  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature,  and  far  too 
little  to  the  intellect,  the  will,  and  the  conscience.  By 
such  persons,  therefore,  the  whole  of  self-discipline  is 
resolved  into  what  I  cannot,  in  their  case,  call  a  training 
of  the  affections,  but  an  excitement  of  them. 

Eminent  personal  godliness,  so  far  as  the  faculties 
of  the  soul  are  concerned,  is  compounded  of  clear  intel- 
ligence, inflexible  will,  soft  emotion,  and  tenderness  of 
conscience.  It  is  the  tendency  of  various  schools  of 
theology,  if  not  to  separate  these  things,  yet  to  blend 
them  in  undue  proportions. 

It  has  been  often  said  that,  as  all  truth  is  homo- 
geneous, there  is  no  one  truth  but  is  related  to  all  truths. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  christian  graces, 
there  is  no  one  virtue  which  is  not  related  to  all  other 
virtues.  And  the  discipline  of  the  heart  must  of  neces- 
sity bear  upon  all  the  relations  and  duties  of  man :  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  discipline  of  the  whole  soul  by  the  power 
of  religion.  And  how  true  it  is  that  the  soul  is  the  seat 
of  all  real  religion.  Were  religion  nothing  more  than 
a  round  of  external  ceremonies,  confined  to  a  certain 
place  and  to  limited  periods  of  time,  it  need  have,  and 
could    have    no    necessary   connexion    with    any   other 
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engagements,  but  would  be  a  thing  of  and  by  itself. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  (as  it  certainly  is)  a  right 
state  of  the  soul  not  only  towards  God,  but  also  towards 
man,  it  must  follow  us  everywhere,  and  influence  us  in 
all  things,  and  at  all  times.  It  must  not  be  like  the 
clothes  we  wear,  which  may  be  of  any  fashion,  and  can 
be  put  on  and  off  at  certain  times  and  in  particular 
places,  as  mere  forms  and  ceremonies  may  be,  but  must 
be  like  that  to  which  I  have  so  often  compared  it  in  this 
preface,  the  heart  in  the  body  which  animates  us  and 
influences  us  always  and  everywhere.  "  Whether  we 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do,  we  are  to  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God."  It  invests  the  whole  character  with  the 
beauties  of  holiness ;  and  instead  of  lowering  the  Chris- 
tian to  the  man,  raises  up  the  man  to  the  Christian. 
It  makes  what  is  little,  great;  what  is  mean,  noble; 
M'hat  is  low,  elevated;  and  it  does  so  equally  by 
the  rule  which  it  observes,  the  motive  which  influ- 
ences it,  and  the  end  which  it  seeks.  The  most 
menial  servant  of  a  palace  who  disciplines  his  heart 
by  the  rules  of  religion  in  the  duties  of  his  humble 
station,  is  as  to  moral  character,  intentions,  and  design, 
upon  a  level  with  the  monarch  who  there  holds  his  court 
and  directs  the  aff"airs  of  empires.  This  gives  an  eleva- 
tion and  dignity  to  the  whole  character,  and  exalts  even 
the  commonest  duties  of  life  into  acts  of  piety. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  self-discipline  not  only 
influences  but  helps  everything  in  morals  and  religion. 
It  is  beautiful  to  trace  the  flow  of  the  sap,  the  prin- 
ciple of  vegetable  vitality  to  the  minutest  channel 
of  the  remotest  leaf  of  the  loftiest  tree ;  or  the  course 
of  the  blood  to  the  smallest  veins  of  the  least  limb  and 
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farthest  from  the  heart,  and  see  how  the  common  foun- 
tain supplies  and  nourishes  all.  But  this  is  not  half  so 
delightful  as  to  follow  the  course  and  the  effects  of 
religious  self-discipline  to  seeming  circumstances  and 
engagements  that  are  most  apparently  remote  from  the 
source  of  all  spiritual  influence,  in  an  enlightened  mind 
and  a  renewed  heart. 


THE    END    OF    THE    SIXTEENTH    VOLUME. 
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THE    RECTITUDE    AND    FIDELITY    OF    THE 
DIVINE    ADMINISTRATION. 


A     PASTORAL     ADDRESS, 

INCLUDING   A 

DISCOURSE    PREACHED    IN    CARRS    LANE    CHAPEL, 
DECEMBER    5th,     1847, 

ON    OCCASION   OP   THE 

DEATH     OF     MRS    T.     S.    JAMES. 


Vol.  3,  p.  3fi7 


The  Editor's  wife  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Pinsent,  of  Kingsteignton,  Devon.  She  died  when  she  had 
been  married  little  more  than  three  months,  and  after  a  few 
hours'  illness.  At  her  death  the  greatest  feeling  was  shown 
by  the  friends  of  both  the  families  bereaved,  and  her  relatives 
have  never  ceased  to  mourn  her  loss.  The  Author's  life  was 
lastingly  saddened  by  it.  In  a  preface  to  the  Address,  he 
says : 

"  I  am  aware  I  speak  as  a  father,  and  after  death  has  magni- 
fied and  almost  canonised  the  lost  object :  but  I  speak  no  more 
than  all  who  are  more  impartial,  perhaps,  than  I  am  will  confirm, 
when  I  say  that  few  brides  ever  more  rapidly  or  more  exten- 
sively conciliated  affection,  than  did  my  dear  daughter-in-law, 
during  the  short  time  she  sojourned  amongst  us. 

"  To  myself,  the  late  bereavement  is  one  of  peculiar  grief;  in 
addition  to  the  happiness  which  the  union  had  bestowed  upon 
my  son,  it  brought  no  small  share  of  enjoyment  to  myself. 
With  no  inmate  of  my  dwelling,  except  servants,  but  an  invalid 
daughter,  who  had  welcomed  in  the  dear  departed  an  affectionate 
sister,  I  had  pleased  myself  with  the  hope  that  we  had  both 
found  one,  who  from  the  nearness  of  her  relationship,  the 
amiableness  of  her  disposition,  and  the  contiguity  of  her  dwel- 
ling, would  be  a  frequent  visitor  to  us,  and  relieve  the  somewhat 
desolate  aspect  of  our  own  abode.  Like  a  vision  she  lighted 
upon  us,  and  like  a  vision  she  has  fled ;  and  thus  was  extin- 
guished, before  we  had  time  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  event, 
that  new  light  which  we  thought  God  had  kindled  to  shed  its 
mild  ray  upon  our  dwelling.  It  has  been  otherwise  determined 
by  Him  who  never  errs ;  and  ten  short  weeks  were  all  that  was 
allowed  us  to  enjoy  the  new  mercy.  Nothing  now  remains  for 
us  but  to  pray  for  submission,  and  by  Divine  grace  assisting  us 
to  practise  it ;  and  seeing  that  we  have  lost  her  life,  to  see  to  it 
that  we  do  not  lose  her  death  also." 
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Thk  Author  declined  to  publish  a  collective  edition  of 
his  writings  on  the  ground  that,  as  each  was  adapted  to 
a  distinct  class  of  readers,  few  persons  would  be  found 
willing  to  purchase  them  all.  They  were  however  so  various 
that,  now  they  have  been  arranged  according  to  their 
subjects,  it  will  be  seen  they  go  very  far  to  supply  a  body 
of  practical  divinity,  as  complete  as  most  laymen  require  or 
value  for  the  use  of  themselves  or  their  families. 

They  arrest  the  attention  and  arouse  the  conscience  to 
the  demands  of  God,  and  man's  need  of  salvation  :  they 
explain  familiarly  and  clearly  the  distinctive  principles  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  :  and  they  cherish  the  germ  of  spiritual 
life,  from  the  time  of  its  being  fii'st  imparted,  through  all 
the  stages  of  its  development,  to  maturity  in  the  Christian 
graces  and  virtues.  They  also  inculcate  the  particular  duties, 
and  point  out  the  special  temptations,  of  the  various  stations 
and  I'elationships  of  society  so  minutely,  that  men  or  women 
can  scarcely  find  themselves  in  circumstances  of  danger  or 
difficulty  in  which  these  volumes  do  not  afford  them  appro- 
priate counsel,  wai'niug,  encouragement,  or  consolation. 
Thus  they  also  go  home  to  all  men's  business  and  bosoms. 

They  have  the  peculiarity  that,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  personal  addresses  to  the  reader.  This  arose 
not  only  from  most  of  them  having  been  preached  as  ser- 
mons, but  from  the  Author  having  made  public  speaking, 
especially  preaching,  so  completely  the  study  and  business 
of  his  life  that  when  he  wi'ote  his  words  fell  from  his  li])s 
just  as  he  would  have  spoken  them.  This  style  of  writing 
gave  him,  whether  in  argument  or  in  exhortation,  the 
greatest  facilities  to  convince,  or  to  interest  and  impress  :  for 
Vol.  1  a  Vol.  17      MM  M 
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he  was  tlius  enabled  to  avail  himself  in  his  books  of  most  of 
the  methods  which  he  had  found  successful  in  his  sermons. 
His  thoughts  are  accordingly  chosen,  arranged,  explained, 
and  illustrated  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
perusal  and  reception  of  unwelcome  truths  upon  distasteful 
themes.  But  nevertheless  it  will  be  found  that  he  reaches 
the  mind  through  the  heart,  by  appealing  to  the  conscience 
and  the  feeliugs,  with  evident  belief  of  what  he  urges,  and 
with  affectionate  anxiety  to  benefit  his  reader.  These 
characteristics  of  his  writings  have  secured  their  acceptance, 
although  one  part  of  them  deals  with  those  to  whom  they 
were  addi'essed  only  as  lost  and  perishing  sinners,  and  the 
other  consists  of  calls  to  the  duties  of  self-denial  and  exertion. 
The  Author  humbly  thanked  God  for  what  his  books  had 
done,  and  was  contented  to  think  they  might  most  of  them 
have  had  their  day.  And  no  doubt  if  the  system  of  recasting 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  in  accordance  with  a 
philosophy  falsely  so  called,  of  which  something  is  heard 
among  Nonconformists  as  well  as  in  high  places  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, is  to  2>revail,  his  books  will  be  put  away  as  childish 
things.  It  will  however  be  seen  whether  this  island  can  be 
permanently  estranged  from  the  opinions  which  have  now 
for  three  centuries  commended  themselves  by  their  fruits. 
It  may  happen,  as  it  has  happened  before,  that  they  will  be 
held  the  firmer  when  regained  after  temporary  abandonment. 
Recourse  may  then  be  had  to  the  Author's  works  as  exhibiting 
the  old  revivalist  teaching,  as  it  was  to  be  found  at  the  close 
of  the  century  of  its  ascendancy,  since  he  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  the  last  representative  in  England  of  the  preachers 
formed  by  Whitfield's  example.  Like  him  he  always  sjxike 
to  the  conscience  and  the  feelings,  and  was  ever  ready  to  a  dapt 
himself  to  the  new  circumstances  of  his  age,  and  try  new 
methods,  without  being  deterred  by  the  fear  of  appearing 
an  innovator.  Further,  he  made  times  of  revival  his 
peculiar  study  :  and  likeminded  men  hereafter,  finding  their 
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lot  cast  in  one  of  those  seasons,  will  naturally  refer  for 
information  and  coixnsel  to  what  he  has  written.  If  on 
the  other  hand  evil  times  have  been  untruly  prognosti- 
cated there  seems  no  reason  for  his  works  losing  their  value. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  on  subjects  which,  though 
relating  to  every  day  life,  had  previously  been  treated  of 
only  incidentally,  or  in  single  sermons  or  short  detached 
addresses  ;  and  the  reasons  which  until  his  time  had  pre- 
vented them  from  being  made  the  exclusive  subjects  of 
distinct  volumes  may  surely  be  expected  to  continue  in 
operation,  now  that  he  has  made  them  so  peculiarly  his  own. 
Nor  are  his  books  likely  to  gi'ow  antiquated.  His  generation 
saw  arise  new  modes  of  thinking  speaking  and  writing  which 
cannot  soon  be  superseded,  and  his  natural  and  lively  style 
must  always  attract  and  retain  readers. 

With  this  belief  the  Editor  undertook  as  a  matter  of 
<luty  to  preserve  all  his  father's  works  for  honour  and  use- 
fulness in  after  years.  Many  of  them  would  otherwise 
perish,  for  small  books  if  not  bound,  which  they  rarely 
are,  can  scarcely  escape  destruction.  To  have  left  them 
uncared  for  would  have  discredited  them  with  posterity. 
Properly  arranged  in  handsome  volumes  in  which  they  can 
be  read,  or  at  any  rate  referred  to,  with  facility  and  plea- 
sure, they  carry  with  them  their  own  recommendation,  and 
testify  the  esteem  in  which  they  have  been  held. 

He  has  also  the  very  gi-eat  pleasure  of  having  enabled 
many  of  the  Author's  old  friends  once  more  to  read,  with 
the  advantages  of  better  type  and  less  crowded  pages,  the 
words  which  in  former  years  kindled  their  faith  hope  and 
love,  or  roused  and  nerved  them  to  effort  and  self-denial 
for  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  Pastoral  Addresses  gain  most 
in  this  respect ;  and  they  perhaps  of  all  his  works  are 
most  characteristic  of  his  preaching,  both  as  to  matter  and 
manner.  The  Editor  would  have  prefen-ed  a  full  octavo  size 
for  this  edition,  a.s  it  is  intended  for  tlie  library  ;    but  the 
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volumes  would  then  have  been  too  hea\y  for  the  feeble 
lingers  of  many  who  will  prize  them  most,  and  to  be  en- 
joyed a  book  must  be  held  in  the  hand.  He  is  grieved 
and  disappointed  that  the  number  of  volumes  should  have 
so  far  exceeded  his  estimate,  but  he  could  not  have  reduced 
it  and  pei'foi-med  his  promise  of  reprinting  all  the  Author's 
works.  Any  small  pieces  which  may  seem  needlessly 
reprinted  occupy  extra  pages,  so  that  no  purchaser  is  injured, 
and  perchance  each  may  find  readers  glad  that  it  has  been 
preserved.  The  pages  on  "Heart  Discipline"  most  fitly 
close  sixteen  volumes  of  exliortation  to  holiness  and  useful- 
ness with  a  warning  against  merely  emotional  piety. 

The  Editor  has  now  fulfilled  his  long  cherished  pui'jwse. 
It  originated,  almost  in  his  boyhood,  from  the  remark  in  Sir 
William  Jones's  life,  that  an  author's  best  monument  is 
a  good  edition  of  his  works  ;  and  it  was  confirmed,  through- 
out his  after  years,  as  often  as  he  read  the  notice,  bearing  the 
names  of  Dr.  Jortin's  grandsons  and  granddaughter,  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  his  works  which  they  published  thirty  five 
years  after  his  death.  The  task  was  felt  to  be  formidable, 
on  the  desponding  side  of  fifty,  and  amidst  the  cares  and 
labours  of  an  alien  profession,  but  it  has  brought  its  reward. 
Four  years  have  thus  passed  away  in  perpetually  renewed 
commimion  with  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  most  affectionate 
of  fathers,  and  have  revealed  an  unction  in  his  thoughts 
and  a  music  in  his  words  unperceived  before.  The  sad 
reflection  arises  that  they  will  never  again  be  so  much 
studied,  or  their  purport  so  thoroughly  iniderstood,  and 
that  even  the  Editor  must  gradually  lose  his  present 
acquaintance  with  them. 

Remarks  of  the  Editor  will  be  found  prefixed  to  most 
of  the  volumes,  and  to  several  of  the  pieces  ;  and  the  last 
volume  contains  in  the  text,  but  in  small  type,  full  state- 
ments as  to  matters  which,  when  he  promised  a  general 
preface,  he  intended  shortly  to  notice  in  it. 
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Some  I'eaders  will  miss  what  they  consider  the  assistance 
of  words  in  capitals  or  italics,  and  other  resources  of  the 
printer's  art ;  but  no  wi-iting  can  be  good  in  which  these 
are  necessary ;  they  do  not  help  the  diligent  reader,  and 
they  distract  and  annoy  an  intelligent  one.  Instead  of  them 
in  some  places  initial  capitals  have  been  employed  to  mark 
new  subjects,  even  though  the  words  so  distinguished  were 
adjectives. 

A  more  serioxxs  omission  is  that  of  the  references  in 
quotations  from  the  Bible ;  but  the  Author  generally 
omitted  them  ;  and  they  also  catch  the  eye,  and  interfere 
with  the  pleasure  of  reading  ;  besides  no  one  can  see 
them  with  indifference  who  was  ever  compelled  to  learn 
those  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism. 

Pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the  stops,  but  different 
systems  had  previously  been  employed,  and  it  would  have 
taken  too  much  time  to  have  reduced  them  to  uniformity. 
Indeed  gross  faults  remain  uncorrected.  Verbs  will  still 
be  found  cut  off  from  their  subjects  and  objects ;  and  some 
condition  or  qualification  on  which  the  force,  or  even  the 
sense  or  truth,  of  a  sentence  depends  is  treated  as  merely 
parenthetical ;  and  such  words  as  however,  therefore,  and 
then  in  many  places  retain  the  dignity  of  commas  preceding 
and  following  them.  Apology  must  be  made  for  retaining 
the  old  fashioned  marks  of  a  parenthesis,  and  for  the  non- 
employment  of  the  dashes  which  now  give  such  force  to  com- 
position. It  was  not  always  possible  to  induce  the  compositor 
to  number  the  pages  on  which  chapters  begin  ;  though  they 
miist  necessarily  be  those  oftenest  referred  to  in  an  index. 
The  Editor  undertook  to  furnish  running  titles ;  (the 
generality  of  English  books  merely  abbreviate  the  title 
page,)  but  they  were  sometimes  forgotten  by  him  and,  as 
he  saw  only  the  last  volume  when  finally  set  up,  curious 
headings  to  chapters  or  pages  are  occasionally  to  be  found. 

The  Editor  would  however,  notwithstanding  the  faults 
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of  tlie  English  system  of  printing  which  have  occasioned 
the  foi-egoing  remarks,  be  most  ungrateful  if  he  did  not 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  his  printers  and  country 
publishers,  for  their  careful,  patient,  and  compliant  atten- 
tion throughout  the  whole  work.  Their  labovir  was  one 
of  love,  discharged  in  remembrance  of  the  dead,  and  but 
for  it  these  volumes  would  have  a  very  different  ajjpearance. 
Great  trouble  has  been  taken  by  the  Editor  in  fi-aming 
an  Index  ;  though  if  what  Lord  Coke  says  is  true,  it  will  be 
of  little  use  to  any  one  but  himself.     Pope  also  tells  us 

How  index  learning  turns  no  student  pale, 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail. 

That  is,  the  man  who  gains  his  knowledge  from  an  index 
sees  every  thing  the  wrong  way.  Lord  Campbell,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  imposed  penalties  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  author  of  a  book  without  one.  Those  from 
whose  pages  he  "  conveyed "  into  his  own,  have  shown 
that  in  their  opinion  his  Lordship,  as  an  author,  exemplified 
Pope's  couplet,  interpreted  as  above.  He  certainly  did  not 
himt  up  his  law  by  indexes,  and  as  little  can  a  subject 
in  divinity  be  made  a  man's  own  in  that  easy  way.  The 
system  on  which  the  volumes  have  been  formed  and  en- 
titled will,  it  is  thought,  go  very  far  to  direct  the  reader 
to  their  contents.  The  five  beginning  with  the  sixth  have 
been  most  fully  indexed  ;  while  there  are  fewer  references 
to  volumes  addressed  to  the  young,  the  subjects  of  which 
may  be  readily  found  from  the  titles  of  the  short  pieces 
or  chapters  in  which  they  occur. 

The  Editor  has  to  acknowledge  his  great  obligation  to 
Mrs  Thomas  Avery  for  the  loan  of  several  of  the  Author's 
writings,  and  for  a  nearly  complete  list  of  them  drawn  up 
by  her  father,  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Beilby.  Without 
this  assistance,  whatever  additional  care  and  labour  the 
Editor    had    bestowed   on    his   work,    it    would   have    been 
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iucomplete  ;  for  instance,  he  would  not  have  known  tlie 
existence  of  the  fifth  sei'mon  in  the  second  volume,  or 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
long  note  commencing  on  the  195th  page  of  the  last  volume. 
Mr  Beilby  cannot  be  named  without  the  mention  that  he. 
was  the  Aiithor's  dearest  friend  and,  in  his  opinion,  of  all 
men  whom  he  had  ever  known  most  nearly  approached 
perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Beilby  by  composing 
the  address  from  the  Church,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
seventeenth  volume,  (p.  92,)  recorded  in  the  most  enduring 
form  their  opinion  of  their  old  pastor.  Mr  Beilby  would 
gladly  have  insured  a  good  edition  of  the  Author's  works, 
at  the  cost  of  sharing  any  loss  which  it  might  entail  ;  and  on 
his  wish  being  fulfilled  after  his  death,  Mr  Avery  insisted 
that  the  obligation  had  devolved  upon  him.  This  could 
not  be.  The  proceeds  of  the  Author's  works  in  stock  at  his 
decease,  with  the  profits  of  subsequent  reprints  of  some 
of  them,  have  been  sufficient  for  the  indemnification  of  the 
Editor  ;  and  he  is  glad  to  dedicate  them  to  his  father's 
memory  and  the  good  of  the  Church  of  Cln-ist.  It  is  how- 
ever fit  that  his  friend's  oSer  should  be  mentioned  here. 

It  remains  for  the  Editor  to  deprecate  a  repetition  of 
the  imputation  of  having  written  depreciatingly  or  coldly 
of  his  father.  He  trusts  that  the  general  tenor  of  his 
remarks  will  secure  a  favourable  construction  of  any  word 
which  may  excite  surprise.  A  strain  of  perpetual  eulogy 
is  always  injurioiis  to  its  subject.  The  only  sure  method 
of  gaining  praise  for  any  one  is  to  induce  a  reader  to  bestow 
it  as  of  his  own  accord ;  any  suggestion  of  it  on  the 
writei''s  part  should  be  as  far  as  possible  concealed.  Least 
of  all  can  a  son,  performing  such  a  task  as  the  Editor's,  ap- 
prove himself  to  all  jiidgments ;  some  will  think  he  says  too 
much,  and  others  that  he  says  too  little  ;  and  he  must  be 
content  that  some  should  accuse  him  of  heartlessness,  so 
that  his    injudicious   fondness  is   not  the  woi'st  enemy  of 
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his  father's  reputation.  It  might  have  been  wiser  th»t  tlie 
Editor,  knowing  all  these  dangers,  should  have  confined 
himself  to  reprinting  the  works,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  view  his  original  intention  was  so  restricted.  But  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  he  overlooked  the  cii'cumstance 
that  the  fragmentary  autobiography,  from  its  nature, 
required  to  be  completed  and  supplemented,  and  when  he 
had  contributed  a  chapter  to  Mr  Dale's  Memoir,  he  saw 
that  he  was  bound  to  present  it  with  every  improvement  he 
could  make  in  it  to  the  friends  who  had  supported  him 
in  his  own  undertaking.  He  had  also  to  answer  pas- 
sages in  that  Memoir  tending  one  of  them  to  destroy 
reliance  on  the  Author's  theology,  and  the  other  to  cast  a 
slur  on  the  most  active  period  of  his  life,  and  it  was  not  to 
be  borne  that  his  delineation  of  his  father's  character  shoidd 
take  the  form  of  a  vindication  of  it.  This  rendered  neces- 
sary great  addition  to  the  chapter  of  the  Memoir.  But  as  the 
Author  had  himself  narrated  the  few  events  of  his  life, 
little  remained  to  be  told  but  his  personal  habits,  his 
opinions,  and  the  methods  he  pursued  in  his  ministerial 
work,  and  these,  being  matters  of  fact,  might  be  stated,  even 
by  a  son,  without  any  disqualifying  temptation  to  panegyric. 
The  greater  danger  of  giving  an  opinion  of  his  writings 
was  escaped  by  making  the  notices  of  them  little  more  than 
descriptive  classifications.  But  notwithstanding  his  efforts 
to  guard  against  injurious  commendation,  he  does  not 
flatter  himself  that  he  has  succeeded  in  this  respect,  for  he 
is  conscious  of  weakness  in  lingering  over  this  preface  in  the 
fear  of  having  omitted  something  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  expi'essed.  His  consolation  in  relinquishing  his  theme 
is,  that  it  will  be  many  years  before  all  the  writings  which 
he  has  edit'd  here  will  be  entirely  forgotten  throughout  the 
Evangelical  Churches,  worshipping  God  in  the  English 
language. 

January   12,    1604. 
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The  Chapters  of  "  The  Young  Woman's  Guide  "  were  originally 
preached  as  Sermons,  and  the  Author,  under  a  sense  of  the  difficulty 
and  delicacj'  of  the  subject,  determined  to  read  them,  contrary  to  his 
usual  practice.  And,  as  he  intended  to  publish  them  through  the 
press  also,  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  which  this  afforded 
him,  and  read  from  the  pages  as  we  have  them.  The  form  of  sermons 
is  therefore  preserved  in  every  particular,  and  there  occur  repetitions 
and  forms  of  expression  not  usual  in  printed  compositions.  The 
Author  has  also,  by  his  adopting  this  method,  deprived  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  revision,  which  he  would  otherwise  haye  had,  in 
working  up  sermons  into  a  treatise. 

The  Author,  during  the  deliver}'  of  this  course,  acquired  the  power 
of  reading  his  sermons  with  great  effect.  When  he  had  previously 
hap'pened  to  read  a  discourse,  it  was  deprived  of  impressiveness  to  a 
degree  far  greater  than  could  be  imputed  to  the  illness,  or  other 
accidental  circumstance,  which  had  caused  him  to  depart  from  his 
usual  method.  He  was  always  fond  of  reading  quotations  in  his 
sermons,  (justifying  the  practice  on  the  ground  that  they  were  better 
than  any  thing  he  could  have  given  of  his  own  composition ;)  but  he 
alwaj'S  read  these  extracts  so  badly  that,  whatever  they  might  be,  his 
hearers  wished  he  had  given  them  the  meaning  in  his  own  words. 
He  had  a  very  great  objection  to  read  sermons,  (see  his  note  to  the 
funeral  sermon  for  Mr  Berrj^),  and  his  opinion  was  not  altered  by 
his  own  success  in  this  one  instance. 

The  attendance  on  this  series  of  sermons,  though  they  were 
preached  in  the  mornings  of  the  Lord's  Day,  was  greater  than  during 
any  other  which  he  ever  delivered:  and  the  demand  for  them  in 
print  has  been  proportionate,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  of  his  pub- 
lications of  the  same  size,  except  the  companion  volume  to  young 
men.  Both  were  written  to  supply  deficiencies  in  our  religious 
literature,  which  the  Author  had  practically  felt. 

The  Author  always  considered  reflections  on  a  recent  fact  as  the 
most  impressive  form  of  admonition,  whether  from  the  press  or  the 
pulpit.  Mr  Mark  Wilks's  memoir  of  Mademoiselle  Cuvier  laid  hold 
of  his  imagination  more  than  any  similar  death  bed  scene  of  which 
he  had    read;    and   the    circumstances   attending   tlu'   last    illnesses 


of  the  sisters  S,  were  among  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  kind 
which  he  had  ever  witnessed.  He  did  not  so  much  select  these 
occurrences  as  topics  for  an  address,  as  feel  himself  impelled  to 
print  the  reflections  which  they  suggested  to  his  own  mind,  lest  by 
suppressing  them  he  should  have  incurred  the  sense  of  guilt. 

The  introductions  to  two  other  memoirs  of  ladies,  one  a  minister's 
daughter  and  the  other  a  preceptress,  give  further  completeness  to 
the  volume. 
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